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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Senate 

passed  Pelican  Island,  lyia.,  and  Monomoy,  Mass.  wildernes\  bills. 

HOUSE 

/  _  _ _ 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS.,  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  H.  R.  11612,  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  appropriation  bill,  1969  (H.  Rept.  91-265).  A  copy  of  the 
committee  report  will  be  attached  to  tomorrow's  Digest. 
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SENATE 

RECLAMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  574,  to  authorize  the  Secretary/of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  feasibility  investigations  of  three  Missouri  /River 
Bas\n  projects  (pp.  S5464-5).  The  bill  was  reported  without  amendment:  on 
May  22  during  adjournment  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
(S.  ReKt.  91-186)  (p.  S5458). 

Received  from  the  Colorado  Legislature  a  resolution  requesting^  Congress 
"to  take  all  action  necessary  to  expedite  the  construction  of  t^Ke  Frying  Pan- 
Arkansas  Reclamation  Project."  pp.  S5544-5. 

3.  WILDERNESS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  126,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 

Pelican  Is  land  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as  wilder¬ 
ness  (pp.  S5471-2SI.  The  bill  was  reported  without  amendment  on  May  22  during 
adjournment  by  theN^nterior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  (S.  Rept.  91-198) 

(p.  S5458). 

The  Interior  and  Ir)ssular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  826, 
to  designate  certain  laWls  in  the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Mich.  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refugeshin  Mich.,  the  Gravel  Lsland  and  Green  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  in  Wisc.,\and  the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  refuge  in  Maine, 
as  wilderness  (S.  Rept.  91-z00).  p.  S5548 

Passed  without  amendment  s\l6£2,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Monomoy 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Barnstable  Coupxy,  Mass*,  as  wilderness  (p.  S5h72). 
The  bill  was  reported  without  amendment/on  May  22  during  adjournment  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commlttepr  (S.  Rept*  91-198 )(p.  S5>h5>8)« 

4.  LIBRARIES.  Passed  as  reported  S4  15\9,  to  establish  a  National  Commission 

on  Libraries  and  Information  ( pp/ S5468E71 )  .  The  bill  was  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  on  May  22  during  adjournment  by  the \abor  and  Public  Works  Committee  (S, 
Rept.  91-196)  (p.  S5458). 

This  bill  would  include  studies  of  the  library  and  informational  needs  of 
the  Nation  including  needs'  of  rural  areas  anch^of  economically,  socially,  or 
culturally  deprived  persi^ns .  x 

5.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  >^he  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  S.  J.  Res./oO,  to  establish  a  Commission  Balanced  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  (S.  Rept.  91-201).  p.  S5548 

6.  REORGANIZATION.  /The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  844,  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legislative  brancth^S.  Rept.  91-202) 
p.  S5548 


7.  FOREIGN  AID'C  Received  from  the  President  during  adjournment  on\May  21  "proposed 

supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  in  the  amodnt  of  $160,000, 
000,  foT  payment  of  the  first  installment  of  the  U.  S.  share  of  the  1969-71  in¬ 
crease  in  the  resources  of  the  International  Development  Association^."  p.  S5457 

8.  N0M)?NAlI0N .  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  to  be  Directoi\of  the 
.fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  (p.  S5572) .  Several  Senators  commended  the 

'nomination  (pp.  S5459-63) . 


91st  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
1st  Session  j  (No. 91-265 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970 


May  23,  1969. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Whitten,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11612] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  submits  the  following  report  in 
explanation  of  the  accompanying  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  bill  covers  estimates  contained  in  the  1970  budget  appendix, 
pages  99-197,  909-916,  1017-1021,  1073,  and  1086-1090,  as  amended 
by  House  Documents  91-76  and  91-100. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  general  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  F arm  Credit  Administration.  Title  I  includes  the 
regular  continuing  programs  of  the  Department,  such  as  research; 
disease  and  pest  control;  inspection  of  meat,  poultry,  and  other  foods; 
school  lunch,  milk,  and  food  stamp  programs;  overseas  agricultural 
services;  regulation  of  commodity  markets;  policing  of  packers  and 
stockyards;  State  Experiment  Stations  and  Extension  Services; 
assistance  to  farm  cooperatives;  soil  and  water  conservation;  crop 
reports;  marketing  services;  enforcement  of  the  program  for  licensing 
and  control  of  laboratory  animals;  and  various  service  and  staff 
offices.  Title  II  includes  the  credit  programs  for  rural  electrification 
andrural  telephones,  and  the  various  loan  and  grant  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Title  III  includes  Federal  Crop 
Insurance,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  foreign  assistance 
programs.  Title  IV  includes  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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This  bill  provides  new  obligational  (budget)  authority  of 
$6,806,655,000,  a  reduction  of  $207,776,050  from  the  January  budget 
estimate  of  $7,014,431,050,  and  a  reduction  of  $160,907,050  from  the 
$6,967,562,050  requested  in  the  revised  budget.  It  is  $1,372,244,650 
below  funds  provided  for  1969,  a  reduction  of  17  percent. 

When  adjusted  to  reflect  collections  of  $189,300,000  in  fiscal  year 
1970  from  REA  loans,  the  net  total  of  new  budget  authority  is 
$6,617,355,000. 


Understanding  Our  Modern  Agriculture 


If  the  United  States  of  America  were  a  primitive,  isolated  village  of 
twenty  persons,  and  if  one  of  those  twenty  produced  all  of  the  food — 
and  much  of  the  fiber  for  clothing — consumed  by  the  other  nineteen, 
that  one  man  would  be  hailed  by  his  fellows  as  the  preeminent  ^ 
contributor  to  the  commonweal.  For  they  would  see  clearly — in  these  J 
simple  circumstances— that  they  depended  on  this  single  individual  ^ 
for  the  most  basic  necessities  of  life  itself. 

This  great  nation  is  not,  of  course,  a  primitive  village — far  from  it. 
Yet  one  American  on  the  farm  does,  in  fact,  produce  nearly  all  of 
the  food  and  fiber  consumed  by  nineteen  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Not  only  is  this  fact  little  understood  today  by  the  94.4  percent  of 
our  people  who  live  in  cities  and  towns,  but  the  whole  vast  scope  of 
our  amazingly  productive  agricultural  economy  is  a  foreign  subject 
to  tens  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 

— Many  of  our  children  undoubtedly  think  milk  originates  in 
cartons; 

- — They  may  believe  that  meat  and  poultry  begin  their  trip  to 
market  wrapped  in  plastic; 

— They  are  probably  not  aware  that  a  woolen  suit  or  cotton  shirt 
did  not  just  grow  that  way. 

These  children’s  parents  would  not  make  these  mistakes,  of  course, 
but  they,  too,  are  likely  to  be  unaware  of  conditions  on  the  farm 
today,  and  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  still  the  very  cornerstone  of 
our  modern  way  of  life. 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY’S  BEST  MARKET 


It  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  previous  reports  of  this  committee 
that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation’s  economy  is  dependent  on  the 
economic  strength  of  each  segment  thereof.  Time  has  proved  that  labor 
and  industry  can  be  prosperous  only  to  the  extent  that  the  agricultural 
economy  is  strong  and  healthy. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  new  wealth.  It  is  the  main 
provider  of  basic  raw  materials  which  support  all  segments  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  each  dollar  of 
wealth  taken  from  the  soil  generates  $7  of  income  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

Agriculture  is  our  largest  industry.  Its  assets  exceed  those  of  any 
of  the  next  10  largest  industries.  It  employs  more  workers  than  any 
other  major  industry.  It  employs  seven  times  the  number  of  people 
in  the  mining  industry,  23  times  the  number  in  the  oil  and  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  and  five  times  the  number  in  the  automobile  industry.  In 
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addition,  it  supports  directly  another  10  percent  of  our  nonfarm 
population  which  supplies  the  farmer  with  his  needs  and  processes 
and  markets  his  products. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  markets  for  the  products  of  labor 
and  industry.  It  spends  more  for  equipment  than  any  of  the  other 
large  industries.  Agriculture  uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is  used 
for  a  year’s  output  of  passenger  cars.  It  uses  more  petroleum  products 
than  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  It  uses  more  rubber  each  year 
than  is  required  to  produce  tires  for  6  million  automobiles.  Its  in¬ 
ventory  of  machinery  and  equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel 
industry  and  is  five  times  that  of  the  automobile  industry. 

But  over  the  years,  in  spite  of  government  farm  programs,  industry 
and  labor’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  has  risen  substantially. 
Compared  with  1950,  retail  food  prices  were  up  almost  40%  by  1968. 
But  during  that  same  period,  prices  received  by  farmers,  while 
fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  remained  unchanged  in  the  aggregate. 

In  1950,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar  was  47  cents. 
By  1968,  it  was  down  to  39  cents.  Taking  several  specific  examples: 

— The  farmer  receives  only  3.3  cents  of  the  retail  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  which  averaged  22.4  cents  in  1968. 

— In  the  same  year,  he  received  only  23  cents  of  the  $4.60  retail 
price  of  a  cotton  business  shirt. 

— The  farmer’s  component  of  the  87-cent-per-pound  average  retail 
price  of  beef  was  only  52  cents  per  pound. 

CHIEF  EARNER  OF  DOLLAR  EXCHANGE 

One  of  the  important  contributions  of  American  agriculture  to  the 
national  economy  has  been  its  contribution  to  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  abroad. 

Total  agricultural  exports  increased  from  $4.5  billion  in  1960  to 
$6.3  billion  in  1968.  Exports  for  dollars  rose  from  $3.2  billion  to  $4.7 
billion  during  this  period.  During  the  calendar  year  1967,  agricultural 
exports  for  dollars  exceeded  agricultural  imports  by  $585  million.  This 
more  than  offset  the  trade  deficit  for  commercial  trade  of  $400  million 
in  1967. 

From  1961  through  1968,  agricultural  exports  contributed  over  $32 
billion  to  our  balance  of  payments.  Even  though  only  about  22  percent 
of  total  exports  are  agricultural  commodities,  they  account  for  over 
50  percent  of  our  favorable  trade  balance. 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  U.S.  agriculture  has  made  this 
country  the  world’s  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the  many  nations  of  the 
world.  In  recent  years  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  has 
increased  to  the  point  where  production  from  one  out  of  each  four  acres 
is  sold  abroad.  In  addition  to  supplying  much  needed  foreign  exchange, 
this  has  contributed  to  the  domestic  economy  by  providing  about  1 
million  jobs  in  the  agri-business  fields. 

BOUNTIFUL  SUPPLIES  OF  INEXPENSIVE  FOOD 

American  agriculture  continues  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare  through  the  production  of  bountiful  supplies  of 
high  quality  and  low-cost  foods  for  the  Nation’s  consumers.  Food  is 
one  of  today’s  best  bargains. 
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This  is  apparent  at  the  supermarkets,  where  city  consumers  can 
choose  from  thousands  of  safe,  wholesome,  and  delicious  foods— 
products  of  the  farms  of  our  50  States.  Using  only  17  percent  of  their 
income,  American  consumers  can  select  foods  with  a  knowledge  of 
nutrition  and  balanced  diets  that  makes  this  a  Nation  of  healthy  and 
well-fed  people.  Many  people  in  the  world  spend  half  or  more  of  their 
available  income  on  food.  In  underdeveloped  areas  people  spend  most 
of  their  time  grubbing  a  living  from  the  earth. 

In  1929,  23.4  percent  of  consumer  income  in  the  United  States  went 
for  food.  This  decreased  to  22.2  percent  in  1950,  20  percent  in  1960, 
and  17  percent  last  year.  This  steady  decrease  has  occurred  despite 
the  increasing  portion  of  food  costs  which  go  for  marketing  and  related 
services.  If  the  1960  level  of  20  percent  had  continued  through  1968, 
U.S.  consumers  would  have  had  $18  billion  less  to  spend  for  the 
products  of  industry  and  labor. 

HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION  IN  AMERICA 


Few  subjects  have  attracted  as  much  publicity  and  created  as  much 
public  outcry  in  recent  months  as  the  alleged  existence  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America.  No  one — least  of  all  the  members  of  this 
committee — would  wish  even  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  the  misfortune 
of  going  to  bed  hungry. 

Last  year,  this  Committee  recommended  and  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  total  funds  of  approximately  $1.2  billion  for  the  various 
food  distribution  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Appro¬ 
priations  recommended  by  the  Committee  in  the  current  bill,  plus 
amounts  available  from  section  32  funds,  will  provide  a  total  of  nearly 
$1.5  billion  for  the  operation  of  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Through  the  years,  real  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
public  health  and  extending  life  expectancy  in  this  country.  The  food 
distribution  programs  for  which  funds  are  carried  in  this  bill  have 
made  a  real  contribution  to  this  progress.  The  following  figures 
indicate  the  story  : 


TOTAL  DEATHS  REPORTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  SEVERAL  NUTRITIONAL  CAUSES 


1966 

1956 

1949 

1945 

1940 

1935 

Beriberi _  --  -  . 

_ _  14 

25 

47 

46 

63 

7 

Pellagra .  _  ...  . 

_  21 

70 

321 

914 

2,123 

3,543 

Scurvy _ _ _ 

_  0 

7 

22 

18 

■  26 

30 

Active  Rickets. 

_  3 

6 

65 

93 

161 

261 

Malnutrition:  general  or  multiple  de- 

ficiencies 1 _ _ .. 

_  150 

588 

799  .. 

>  Changes  in  the  system  of  reporting  deaths  have  altered  the  reporting  of  nutritional  diseases  from  time  to  time. 

RELATIVE  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MALES  AND 

FEMALES,  1900-66  (in  years) 

1966 

1949-51 

1929-31 

1900-02 

Year  of  life 

Male  Female 

Male  Female  Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 .  65.3  71.9  64.2  68.6  56.6  58.6  48.5  50.0 

50 .  22.0  26.8  21.5  24.7  21.0  21.0  19.1  20.3 

70 .  10.7  13.1  10.5  12.0  9.0  10.2  8.7  9.6 
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ATTEMPTS  TO  FEED  NEEDY  PEOPLE 

It  is  this  committee  which  has  initiated  and  supported  additional 
efforts  to  seek  out  and  to  care  for  especially  needy  cases  of  malnutrition 
and  hunger.  In  1967,  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  recom¬ 
mended  and  the  Congress  approved  the  following  provision: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  NO.  746  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Amendment  No.  37:  Food  stamp  program. — The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  intend  to  offer  a  motion  which  will 
provide  $185  million  for  this  program,  $23,200,000  from  prior 
year  balances  and  $161,800,000  by  direct  appropriation. 

Of  the  amount  provided,  $5  million  may  be  used  in  needy 
areas  in  this  program  where  it  may  be  required  to  meet 
problems  resulting  from  the  need  for  special  consideration 
for  extremely  low-income  families. 

In  1968,  he  recommended  and  the  Congress  increased  the  appropria¬ 
tion  by  $50,000,000  and  passed  the  following  provision: 

1969  APPROPRIATION  BILL  (H.R.  16913 - P.L.  90-463)  FOR  DEPART¬ 

MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

*  *  *  and  (4)  not  more  than  $45  million  (including  not  to 
exceed  $1  million  for  State  administrative  expenses)  for  (a) 
child  feeding  programs  and  nutritional  programs  authorized 
by  law  in  the  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act, 
as  amended;  and  (b)  additional  direct  distribution  or  other 
programs,  without  regard  to  whether  such  area  is  under  the 
food  stamp  program  or  a  system  of  direct  distribution,  to 
provide,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  perma¬ 
nent  residence,  either  directly  or  through  a  State  or  local 
welfare  agency,  an  adequate  diet  to  other  needy  children 
and  low-income  persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
from  general  and  continued  hunger  resulting  from  insufficient 
food:  Provided,  That  in  making  such  determinations,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  age;  income; 
location  and  income  of  parents,  if  a  minor;  and  employ- 
ability. 

It  is  this  latter  provision  of  law  which  has  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  free  and  reduced-price  food  stamps  in 
several  States  recently. 

EFFORTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  NUTRITIONAL  EDUCATION 

This  committee  has  long  been  active  in  trying  to  help  with  nutri¬ 
tional  education.  Back  in  1950,  the  committee  was  responsible  for  an 
appropriation  to  prepare  and  issue  one  of  the  first  bulletins  on  the 
subject  of  human  nutrition,  “Family  Fare.” 
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It  had  come  to  the  committee’s  attention  that  36  percent  of  the 
young  men  being  called  into  the  draft  in  World  War  II  had  defects 
which  could  be  attributed  to  faulty  nutrition.  So  the  committee 
recommended  and  the  Congress  agreed  to  redirect  funds  which  had 
theretofore  been  used  for  a  bulletin  on  keeping  livestock  healthy  to  the 
development  of  a  book  on  human  nutrition. 

The  debate  in  the  House  on  this  subject  can  be  found  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  April  27,  1950,  pages  5925  to  5927.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation,  there  was  some  opposition  to  the 
committee's  proposal  at  that  time: 

Mr.  Whitten.  .  .  .  This  book  succeeds  Aunt  Sammy’s 
cookbook,  printed  in  1927,  under  the  Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  and  it  was  continued 
on  that  basis  until  a  few  years  ago.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  this  pamphlet  on  Human  Nutrition  and  Care  it 
goes  into  the  various  foods,  the  calciums  and  the  vitamins 
in  general,  and  how  to  use  foods  and  retain  various  elements. 
That  is  included  in  this  book.  Just  yesterday  this  Congress 
voted  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  public  health,  but 
to  spend  a  little  money  here  in  trying  to  get  the  people 
themselves  to  study  something  about  human  nutrition,  of 
course,  it  is  good  politics  to  laugh  about  that.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  the  fact — and  you  supported  it,  and  I  am 
not  condemning  it — that  this  Congress  provided  the  funds, 
and  the  public  has  demanded  these  volumes  regarding  the 
care  and  keeping  of  livestock  healthy.  In  the  last  2  or  3 
years  you  have  spent  five  times  as  much  money  on  keeping 
livestock  healthy,  but  you  say  it  is  ridiculous  to  give  a  little 
attention  to  human  health.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  last 
war  about  36  percent  of  the  draftees  were  turned  down  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  defects — mostly  from  faulty  nutrition? 

Did  you  know  that  in  this  bill — and  if  you  want  to  cut  it 
down,  you  can  do  so — there  is  $83,500,000  for  the  school- 
lunch  program?  And,  the  testimony  shows  that  the  children 
from  well-to-do  families  in  about  50  percent  of  the  cases 
need  nutritious  meals  just  as  badly  as  those  of  poor  people, 
and  which  they  do  not  get  because  of  the  inadequate  super¬ 
vision  and  preparation  in  the  home.  And  that  is  borne  out 
by  the  record.  Now,  that,  is  the  book  that  is  before  you.  Then 
there  is  criticism  that  the  Congress  distributes  3,000  copies 
of  this  book  per  member,  to  whom?  To  the  American  people. 

Do  you  know  any  way  in  which  to  create  more  interest  so 
that  other  people  will  buy  them  and  get  general  distribution? 

No,  there  is  one  other  way  to  create  more  interest  in  it, 
and  that  is  to  have  a  few  Members  get  up  in  Congress  and 
make  speeches  concerning  its  publication.  They  create 
interest,  and  those  speeches  are  helpful,  because  it  has  created 
interest  in  this  pamphlet.  The  interest  is  such  that  people 
all  over  the  country  are  asking  for  them. 
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Of  course,  our  friend,  .  .  .  like  me  was  raised  on  his 
mother’s  cooking,  and  I  like  to  eat  like  she  cooked,  but  in 
many  cases  it  perhaps  was  not  always  the  most  nutritious 
way.  It  was  the  way  we  learned,  and  the  way  we  like. 

If  you  want  to  give  a  little  attention  to  human  health, 
you  had  better  think  of  the  money  you  spent  on  71  previous 
pamphlets  to  keep  livestock  and  other  animals  healthy.  You 
spent  millions  of  dollars  yesterday  on  public  health.  Let 
us  pay  a  little  bit  of  attention  to  preventive  medicine,  and 
not  wait  until  the  opportunity  is  gone. 

We  had  it  so  well  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  last  war  when 
36  percent  of  our  youth  at  the  very  prime  of  their  lives  were 
physically  defective,  in  most  cases  because  of  inadequate 
diet  or  bad  nutrition.  .  .  . 

You  will  strengthen  our  hand  a  little  bit  if  you  will 
recognize  value  when  you  see  it,  and  pay  a  little  attention  to 
keeping  people  healthy  instead  of  putting  all  your  attention 
on  horses  and  cows  and  mules,  just  as  you  have  done.  I 
believe  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

This  committee  tried  to  keep  the  faith.  We  did  not  ap¬ 
propriate  new  money  to  provide  this  pamphlet.  We  substi¬ 
tuted  this  for  another  book  on  keeping  livestock  healthy. 

We  believe  in  putting  people  first.  If  that  be  bad  business, 
make  the  most  of  it. 

This  pamphlet  now  is  the  No.  1  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Testimony  before  the  committee  shows  that  about  12 
million  copies  have  been  sent  out  over  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  Director  of  Information  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
has  been  the  most  popular  bulletin  nearly  every  year  since  1950. 

TOTAL  SPENDING  FOR  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  total  food  distribution  expenditures  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  fiscal  year  1969  will  exceed  $1.2  billion.  Since  1960, 
total  funds  for  combating  rural  poverty  and  pushing  rural  develop¬ 
ment  have  increased  nearly  threefold  to  $2.3  billion. 

This  committee  has  no  authority  or  desire  to  relieve  parents  of 
the  legal  obligation  to  provide  for  their  children.  However,  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Congress  have  generally  provided  more  money  than 
requested  in  the  budget  for  food  distribution  purposes,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  figures,  for  the  past  four  years: 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS— COMPARISON  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
[INCLUDES  SPECIAL  MILK,  SCHOOL  LUNCH,  FOOD  STAMP  AND  DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS! 


Fiscal  year 


Budget  Appropriation  Difference 


1969 . $1,114,468,000  $1,128,499,000  +$14,031,000 

1968 _ 945,535,000  939,625,000  -5,910,000 

1967.. _ 600,600,000  701,455,000  +100,855,000 

1966 _ 669,900,000  672,900,000  +3,000,000 


Grand  total,  4  years .  3,330,503,000  3,442,479,000  +111,976,000 
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The  amounts  included  in  the  bill  and  financial  plans  for  1970  for  food 
assistance  programs,  together  with  funds  for  the  current  year,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
(In  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


estimated 


1970 

Bill 


A.  CHILD  FEEDING  PROGRAMS: 

1.  Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (Sec.  4) . $162,041  $168,041 

(b)  Special  assistance  (Sec.  11) . 10,000  44,800 

(c)  School  breakfast .  3,500  10,000 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance. .  750  10,000 

(e)  State  administrative . 750  750 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program . . 5,750  10,000 

(g)  Special  milk _ 103,314 _ _ 

(h)  Special  Section  32 . . . . . .  43,941  89,000 


Total  Cash  to  States.... .  330, 046  332, 591 


2.  Commodities  to  States: 

School  lunch  (Sec.  6) _ 64,325  64,325 

Section  32  » . 80,500  90,411 

Section  416 . 144,872  146,838 


Total  Commodities . . . . . . . .  289,697  301,574 


3.  Federal  operating  expenses: 

School  lunch... . . .  2,161  3,100 

Nonschool  feeding . . . . . .  500  750 

Special  milk.. .  681  . . 


Total  operating  expenses . . .  3,342  3,850 


Total,  Child  Feeding . .  623,085  638,015 


B.  FAMILY  FEEDING  PROGRAMS: 

1.  Food  stamp  program .  279,908  340,000 


2.  Direct  distrib.  to  families  (Reg.  program): 

(a)  Section  32  «. . .  142,141  225,028 

(b)  Section  416 . . .  116,539  140,000 


Total  DD  to  families .  258,680  365,028 


3.  Nutritional  supplement  (Special  packages): 

(a)  Special  Section  32— Food  Stamp  Areas . .  1,000  11,000 

(b)  Section  32  » .  7,317  22,000 

(c)  Section  416 . 500  1,500 


Total  special  packages . . . . .  8,817  34,500 


Total  Family  Feeding . . .  547,405  739,528 


C.  DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION  TO  INSTITUTIONS: 

1.  Section  32  * . 1,967  3,800 

2.  Section  416 . 43,000  29,000 

3.  VA,  Armed  Forces,  Penal . 17,875  21,000 


Total  DD  to  Institutions . . . . .  62,842  53,800 

D.  NUTRITION  AIDE  PROGRAM.. . . . . .  10,000  30,000 


Total,  Food  Assistance  Program . . .  1,243,332  1,461,343 


*  Includes  related  administrative  expense. 

EXTENT  OF  MALNUTRITION  AND  HUNGER 

Today’s  publicists  of  the  malnutrition  problem  are  claiming  that 
countless  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  hungry.  It  is  clear  that 
the  facts  about  the  extent  of  malnutrition  must  be  ascertained  before 
effective  action  can  be  taken  to  meet  the  problem.  Certainly  the  search 
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for  facts  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  failure  to  understand  or 
sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the  undernourished  among  us.  Further 
still,  the  search  for  facts  has  not  delayed  action  by  Congress  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee.  For  many  years,  this  committee 
has  tried  its  best  to  determine  the  facts  regarding  the  true  extent  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  country  and  to  act  on  them.  The 
record  set  forth  heretofore  provides  ample  evidence  of  this. 

A  great  many  books  and  pamphlets— including  one  called  “Hunger, 
USA” — have  been  given  wide  distribution  recently.  In  addition,  on 
May  21,  1968,  and  again  on  June  16,  1968,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  (CBS)  presented  a  television  program — “Hunger  in 
America”- — -which  was  viewed  by  millions  of  people.  The  assertions 
made  in  these  books  and  on  that  program  were  shocking  to  all  of  us. 

This  committee,  after  providing  the  foregoing  funds  and  authority, 
then  set  about  to  determine  the  facts  on  which  the  books  and  program 
were  based,  in  order  to  find  a  way  to  seek  out  and  provide  for  alle¬ 
viating  the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  portrayed  therein. 
The  committee’s  professional  surveys  and  investigations  staff  con¬ 
ducted  a  lengthy  inquiry  into  these  matters.  These  trained  profes¬ 
sionals  conduct  their  studies  on  a  completely  independent  and  unbiased 
basis.  After  this  investigation  was  ordered,  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  further  influence  on  the  conduct  of  it,  or  the  results  and 
data  contained  in  the  staff’s  final  report. 

This  special  report  has  been  received,  and  has  been  published  in 
full  in  Part  V  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  The  facts  presented  are, 
in  their  way,  as  shocking  as  the  allegations  in  the  books  and  programs 
which  preceded  the  report.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  incidents 
described  or  photographed  were  staged,  as  though  for  a  Hollywood 
production. 

The  report  is  now  a  matter  of  record — available  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  pursue  the  subject.  But  one  illustration,  concerning  the 
CBS  program,  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  effort  made  to  inflame 
the  American  people  instead  of  providing  the  facts  that  the  people 
may  judge.  This  section  from  the  report  is  re-printed  here  in  full: 

“A  Dying  Baby 

“Probably  the  most  touching  portion  of  the  film,  and  one  which  CBS 
later  said,  ‘moved  theNation  to  tears,’  was  the  scene  of  a  baby  being 
given  resuscitation  in  the  hospital  after  which  it  appeared  motionless. 
The  CBS  narrator,  Charles  Ivuralt,  made  the  following  statement  with 
respect  to  the  scene: 

“  ‘Hunger  is  easy  to  recognize  when  it  looks  like  this.  This  baby  is 
dying  of  starvation.  He  was  an  American.  Now  he  is  dead.’ 

“Mr,  Jack  E.  Coughlin,  director  of  community  relations,  Bexar 
County  Hospital  District,  which  includes  the  Robert  B.  Green  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  advised  on  October  2,  1968,  that  the 
hospital  scenes  shown  on  the  CBS  program  for  the  San  Antonio  por¬ 
tion  were  filmed  at  the  Robert  B.  Green  Memorial  Hospital.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  filming  were  made  by  Mrs.  Vera  Burke,  former  director 
of  social  services  at  the  hospital,  who  had  requested  permission  from 
the  hospital  authorities.  Mr.  Coughlin  advised  that  when  permission 
was  granted  to  Mrs.  Burke,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  film- 
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ing  would  be  confined  to  the  pediatrics  ward  if  she  could  obtain  the 
concurrence  from  the  doctors  in  that  ward.  Mr.  Coughlin  stated  that 
after  viewing  the  CBS  program,  he  determined  that  Mrs.  Burke  had 
permitted  the  CBS  crew  to  take  photographs  in  the  premature  nursery, 
an  area  which  is  off  limits  to  visitors. 

“Mr.  Coughlin  stated  that  after  a  local  newspaper  had  published  a 
news  article  which  indicated  that  the  baby  shown  on  the  CBS  program 
was  a  premature  baby  and  did  not  die  from  starvation,  the  hospital 
administration  made  an  independent  investigation.  The  results  of  that 
investigation  were  stated  by  Mr.  Coughlin  to  be  as  follows:  ‘The  male 
baby  involved  was  born  at  the  hospital  at  8:15  a.m.  on  October  24, 
1967,  and  expired  at  3  p.m.  on  October  29,  1967,  in  the  premature 
nursery.  The  baby’s  weight  at  birth  was  2  pounds,  12  ounces,  and  the 
gestation  period  was  28  weeks  (approximately  7  months) .  The  hospital 
records  disclosed  that  Dr.  Luis  Rey  Montemayor,  the  doctor  on  duty,  / 
recorded  on  the  baby’s  chart  that  the  child  had  a  cardiac  arrest  and  ' 
respiratory  arrest  on  October  27,  1967,  and  two  additional  attacks  on 
October  29,  1967,  the  last  when  he  was  pronounced  dead.  The  death 
certificate,  filed  by  the  hospital  on  the  baby,  disclosed  the  baby  died 
from  septicemia,  meningitis,  and  peritonitis,  with  the  underlying  cause 
being  prematurity.’ 

“Mr.  Coughlin  produced  copies  of  releases  CBS  had  obtained  from 
the  parents  of  a  number  of  children  photographed  in  the  pediatrics 
ward.  Each  indicated  a  payment  of  $5  had  been  paid  to  a  parent  for 
the  release.  He  advised  that  he  had  no  evidence  that  CBS  had  obtained 
releases  from  the  parents  whose  children  were  photographed  in  the 
premature  nursery. 

“Dr.  Luis  Ray  Montemayor,  who  had  entered  private  practice  in  San 
Antonio,  was  interviewed  by  the  staff  on  October  3,  1968.  He  advised 
that  he  had  obtained  his  education  in  Mexico  and  performed  his  intern 
work  at  the  Robert  B.  Green  Memorial  Hospital.  He  recalled  an  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  was  attending  a  baby  in  the  premature  nursery  in  the 
hospital  and  was  summoned  by  a  nurse  who  said  another  baby  in  the 
same  nursery  was  in  distress  and  required  immediate  attention.  He 
stated  he  rushed  to  the  isolette  to  attend  to  the  baby.  He  observed  at  / 
the  time  that  there  were  CBS  cameramen  and  equipment  in  the  pre-  ^ 
mature  nursery  and  learned  that  filming  of  babies  had  taken  place.  He 
stated  that  as  soon  as  he  started  attending  the  baby  he  noticed  the  CBS 
camera  crew  move  into  his  area  and  commence  filming  his  efforts.  He 
said  that  the  baby  had  suffered  a  cardiac  and  respiratory  arrest,  one  of 
several  the  baby  had  suffered  since  birth,  and  he  administered  resusci¬ 
tation.  For  a  short  period  of  time  it  appeared  that  the  baby  would  not 
respond,  but  he  continued  to  work  with  it  and  it  did  respond.  He  said 
the  baby  died  2  days  later  when  it  suffered  another  series  of  attacks  and 
could  not  be  saved. 

“Dr.  Montemayor  remarked  that  CBS  was  wrong  in  depicting  that 
the  baby  died  of  starvation,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  malnutrition, 
but  rather  the  baby  was  premature  and  the  prognosis  for  survival  at 
the  time  of  birth  was  not  good.  He  recalled  that  one  of  the  CBS  repre¬ 
sentatives  questioned  him  concerning  the  ‘malnourished  babies  he  saw 
in  the  nursery.’  Dr.  Montemayor  advised  that  he  informed  the  CBS 
representative  that  the  babies  he  saw  in  the  premature  nursery  were 
small  because  they  were  born  prematurely  and  the  chances  of  survival 
for  many  of  them  were  questionable.  He  said  that  the  CBS  representa- 
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tive,  for  some  unknown  reason,  wanted  him  to  say  that  the  mothers  of 
the  babies  gave  birth  to  premature  babies  because  they  were  malnour¬ 
ished.  Dr.  Montemayor  advised  that  while  it  was  possible  that  malnu¬ 
trition  could  be  a  contributing  factor  to  a  premature  birth,  there  was 
no  such  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  baby  photographed  by  CBS  and 
shown  on  the  program.  Dr.  Montemayor  positively  identified  the  baby 
he  attended  and  which  was  filmed  by  CBS  in  his  presence  as  the  same 
baby  identified  by  Mr.  Coughlin  from  hospital  records.  Identification 
was  also  made  by  the  head  nurse  in  the  premature  nursery  and  by  a 
student  nurse,  both  of  whom  were  witnesses  to  the  CBS  filming. 

“The  parents  of  the  baby  were  interviewed  by  the  staff  on  October  4, 
1968,  in  San  Antonio,  and  they  positively  identified  the  baby  shown 
on  the  CBS-TV  program  as  their  baby.  The  mother  was  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  witnessed  the  filming  of  her  baby  by  CBS  from  the  hall 
eading  to  the  glass-enclosed  isolette  where  she  knew  her  baby  was 
being  cared  for.  The  father  had  visited  the  baby  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  and  saw  the  program  broadcast.  The  parents  claimed  that  CBS 
did  not  contact  them  for  permission  to  use  the  film  and  the  statements 
in  the  program  about  starvation  were  definitely  untrue.  The  mother 
advised  that  she  had  fallen  when  she  was  in  her  7th  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  began  experiencing  pains,  at  which  time  she  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  by  her  husband,  and  she  gave  birth  prematurely.  She 
stated  that  the  availability  of  food  had  been  no  problem  for  her  be¬ 
cause  she  not  only  ate  at  her  home  but  at  her  mother’s  home  and  the 
home  of  her  mother-in-law.  The  father  advised  that  he  had  won  acclaim 
for  his  athletic  abilities  in  high  school  and  exhibited  several  trophies 
awarded  to  him  in  track  and  basketball  competition.  He  is  presently 
in  his  second  year  of  college  and  has  expectations  of  making  the  varsity 
basketball  team.  Upon  graduation  he  plans  to  teach  physical  education. 

“The  grandmothers  of  the  baby  advised  on  October  3,  1968,  that 
they  both  had  steady  jobs  and  felt  that  they  had  provided  well  for  their 
children’s  health  and  did  not  believe  they  were  ever  malnourished. 
They  advised  that  the  daughter  had  recently  lost  her  second  child  at  28 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  the  cause  of  death  being  prematurity.  They  said 
the  second  child  weighed  approximately  the  same  as  the  first  child. 

“On  October  2,  1968,  Mr.  Kemper  Diehl,  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  advised  he  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  San  Antonio  the  facts  concerning  the  baby  that  was  reported  to 
have  died  during  the  filming  of  the  CBS  program.  Initially,  another 
reporter  for  the  newspaper,  Arthur  Moczygemba,  had  been  informed 
by  Mrs.  Vera  Burke  at  the  Robert  B.  Green  Memorial  Hospital  that 
the  baby  shown  on  the  CBS  program  was  a  premature  baby  and  there 
was  no  starvation  involved.  As  a  result  of  this  information  the  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express  assigned  Mr.  Diehl  to  determine  the  facts. 
Mr.  Diehl  searched  the  records  of  the  hospital  and  death  certificates 
on  file  at  the  City  Health  Department  which  disclosed  that  three 
recently  born  infants  had  died  during  the  period  CBS  was  in  San 
Antonio  filming  the  program.  Investigation  disclosed  that  one  of  the 
babies  was  a  girl,  which  was  ruled  out  because  CBS  referred  to  the 
baby  as  a  male.  Of  the  two  remaining  babies,  both  were  males:  one 
weighed  7  pounds  and  11  ounces  and  the  other  weighed  2  pounds  and 
12  ounces.  Only  the  smaller  baby  was  confined  to  the  premature 
nursery.  Mr.  Diehl  interviewed  hospital  personnel  and  was  advised 
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that  the  hospital  background  which  appeared  in  the  film  clearly 
showed  that  the  filming  of  the  baby  occurred  in  the  premature  nursery. 
The  size  of  the  baby  was  determined  to  be  approximately  two  pounds, 
based  on  a  pathologist’s  calculation  of  the  approximate  size  of  the 
baby  as  compared  to  the  size  of  the  hands  of  the  doctor  who  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  baby  at  the  time  it  was  filmed.  Mr.  Diehl  stated  that  after  the 
baby  was  identified  he  interviewed  the  parents  who  also  confirmed  that 
the  baby  filmed  by  the  CBS  crew  was,  in  fact,  their  baby.” 

Our  country’s  press  and  other  news  media  are  free — they  have  been 
throughout  our  history,  and  always  should  be,  but  somehow  we 
must  make  them  responsible.  The  first  amendment  to  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  provides  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  the  press — and  this  wise  declaration  by  our  founding  fathers  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  for  nearly  two  centuries — though  at  times, 
it  seems  some  take  this  provision  to  be  a  license  to  say  anything —  , 
whether  true  or  not.  \ 

But  rights  carry  responsibilities  with  them.  A  responsible  press — 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  television— should  have  as  its  first 
guiding  principle  a  duty  to  inform  its  readers  or  viewers  fairly,  ob¬ 
jectively,  and  truthfully.  Does  not  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  this  will  be  done? 

The  nation’s  best  interests  are  simply  not  well  served  when  appeals 
to  emotions  are  substituted  for  reasoned  calls  for  responsible  action. 

Malnutrition  a  Complex  Problem 

As  noted  above,  this  committee  and  the  Congress  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  eradicate  malnutrition  in  America  for  many  years.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  programs  and  funds  provided — 
amounting  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970  alone — have 
done  and  will  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  meeting  this 
problem.  Yet  malnutrition  persists,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  problem,  because  malnutrition 
may  have  many  different  causes.  The  final  elimination  of  hunger 
from  America  will  require  that — in  the  last  analysis — the  circum- 
stances  of  individual  hungry  people  must  be  examined.  For  example:  ( 

— If  the  real  problem  in  some  cases  is  that  the  food  stamp 
office  is  too  distant  from  home — and  local  transportation  is  in¬ 
adequate — then  a  car  pool  run  by  a  local  service  organization 
would  do  more  to  solve  the  problem  than  a  new  Federal  program; 

— If  food  is  available,  but  certain  individuals  do  not  know 
how  to  prepare  it  properly,  then  education,  not  more  food,  is 
the  answer; 

— If  certain  people,  through  habit  and  custom,  are  eating  the 
foods  their  mothers  prepared  for  them  when  they  were  children — 
and  these  foods  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  nutri¬ 
tional  diet — then  education  again  is  the  answer. 

— If  certain  children  receive  their  only  good  meal  of  the  day  at 
school  because  their  parents  are  deliberately  not  caring  for  them 
properly — and  there  are  such  cases — then  the  laws  of  each  of 
the  fifty  States,  which  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  neglect  one’s 
children,  should  come  into  play. 

— And  if  wealthy  teenagers  are  subsisting  on  soft  drinks  and 
hamburgers,  some  parental  leadership  is  all  that  is  indicated. 
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These  examples  do  not  exhaust  the  subject.  Many  others  could  be 
cited.  But  the  point  is  clear:  malnutrition  is  a  complex  problem,  with 
no  single  solution.  If  more  Federal  assistance  is  required  to  solve  a 
part  of  the  problem,  then  it  should  be  provided.  But  it  cannot  do  the 
job  alone. 

There  is  no  lack  of  research  findings  on  proper  nutrition.  And  there  is 
no  lack  of  written  materials  describing  good  nutritional  practices  in 
easily  understood  terms.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report,  about 
12  million  copies  of  a  single  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin, 
“Family  Fare” — which  this  committee  initiated  nearly  twenty  years 
ago — have  been  distributed  to  families  throughout  this  Nation  and 
are  available  to  others  who  need  them.  And  there  are  many  other 
bulletins  on  this  subject. 

But  despite  these  efforts — and  despite  the  appropriation  of  billions 
of  dollars  over  the  years  for  food  assistance  programs — it  is  clear  that, 
p  in  some  cases,  the  message  is  j  ust  not  getting  across. 

The  purveyors  of  easy  answers  should  bear  in  mind  two  fundamental 
truths  : 

First,  massive  new  Federal  programs  and  large  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  will  be  good  only  to  the  degree  they  are  directed  to  the  real 
problem  areas. 

Second,  American  family  life  must  be  preserved.  If  all  needy  children 
were  to  be  fed  in  institutions — as  some  have  suggested — they  would 
not  be  hungry.  But  what  would  this  do  to  the  fabric  of  family  life,  and 
the  traditions  inherited  by  our  future  generations? 

Our  pioneer  forebears  believed  in  being  their  brothers’  keeper.  It 
took  the  strong  backs  of  many  men  to  raise  high  the  roof  beam  of 
each  frontier  cabin.  From  our  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time, 
Americans  have  believed  in  providing  for  those — the  children,  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  the  disabled — who  could  not  provide  for  themselves. 

But  the  true  greatness  of  America  has  also  sprung  from  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  of  countless  millions  in  the  last  two  centuries.  The  con¬ 
tinent  was  not  spanned,  and  our  great  cities  were  not  built,  by  men 
who  stood  aside  and  waited  for  others  to  do  the  work. 

.  All  of  us  share  in  the  responsibility  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
r  those  among  us  who  are  hungry  and  in  need.  We  must  provide  the 
funds  and  other  means  necessary  to  do  this.  We  must  not,  however — 
through  Federal  programs — encourage  our  people  to  forsake  their 
traditions  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  Further,  we  must  be 
certain  that  Federal  funds  for  these  purposes  will  provide  the  maximum 
benefits  to  those  in  real  need. 

The  Foundation  of  Our  Food  Supply 

All  of  the  controversy  about  hunger  and  malnutrition  today  has 
taken  for  granted  the  availability  in  the  United  States  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  nutritious  food.  We,  in  fact,  have  such  a  supply — the  most 
abundant  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
continued  availability  of  these  ample  food  supplies  is  not  automatic. 
Future  supplies  to  feed  the  rapidly  growing  population  of  this  nation 
and  the  world,  including  the  hungry  and  the  undernourished,  will  be 
determined  by  the  economic  viability  of  our  agricultural  producers,  and 
the  continued  productivity  of  our  soil  and  water  resources. 
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Regardless  of  all  else,  it  is  an  irrefutable  fact  that  our  bountiful 
food  supply  can  continue  only  so  long  as  the  income  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  productive  and  efficient — in  fact, 
to  keep  them  in  business.  Our  current  programs  of  price  supports, 
low-cost  loans,  research,  and  regulatory  activities  are  directed  towards 
this  end.  These  basic  programs  benefit  all  of  us — -the  poor  and  the 
hungry  as  well  as  the  better  off — -equally  as  much  as  the  farm  producer 
upon  whom  they  must  depend  for  their  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Further,  the  needy  and  the  hungry — as  well  as  all  Americans — 
cannot  long  be  fed  unless  our  basic  soil  and  water  resources  are  pre¬ 
served.  The  future  welfare  of  all  our  people  regardless  of  income  or 
station  in  fife  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  the  basis 
for  continued  food  production. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  is  reputed  to  have  once  said: 

“Burn  down  your  cities  and  they  will  arise  again  as  if  by  magic. 
But  destroy  our  farms  and  the  grass  will  grow  on  the  streets  of  every  ( 
city  in  the  land.” 

NEED  TO  CONSERVE  OUR  FOOD  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY 

Three-fourths  of  our  land  area  is  in  private  ownership  and  60  percent 
is  in  farms  and  ranches.  Therefore,  our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  the 
principal  managers  of  the  Nation’s  soil  and  water  resources  for  all  the 
people.  If  this  Nation  is  to  survive  and  prosper,  we  must  continue  to 
assist  these  custodians  of  our  natural  resources  to  reforest  our  lands, 
protect  our  watersheds,  harness  our  streams  for  electricity,  and 
conserve  soil  and  water. 

If  we  leave  to  future  generations  a  fertile  land,  this  country  will  be 
able  to  meet  its  future  domestic  problems,  international  threats,  and 
financial  needs.  Money  alone  is  of  no  value.  It  must  be  supported 
by  natural  resources  adequate  to  generate  new  wealth  for  future 
generations. 

In  our  private  lives,  we  all  can  live  prosperously  for  a  short  time  if 
we  cash  in  all  our  insurance,  use  all  our  savings,  and  mortgage  our 
assets.  As  a  Nation,  we  can  do  the  same  if  we  are  willing  to  “cash  in” 
on  our  land,  leaving  to  our  children  what  is  left— like  previous  genera-  ( 
tions  have  done  in  India,  China,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  we  help  to 
feed  and  clothe  today. 

It  is  considered  good  financial  practice  for  a  successful  industrial 
concern  to  invest  a  portion  of  its  income  in  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  its  basic  productive  plant.  It  is  equally  important  that 
our  Nation  invest  a  portion  of  its  wealth  in  the  protection  of  our 
food  production  capacity  and  its  preservation  for  future  generations. 

To  further  elaborate  on  this  point,  the  following  paragraphs  taken 
from  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  1969  Appropriation  Bill  for 
Agriculture  are  repeated  at  this  point: 

“man’s  WASTE  OF  HIS  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  single  fault  of  mankind  through  the  annals 
of  recorded  history  has  been  his  failure  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
natural  resources  which  provided  him  with  his  basic  necessities  of 
life — food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  History  indicates  that  each  civiliza- 
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tion  developed  by  mankind  through  the  course  of  the  centuries,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  degree  of  sophistication  and  advancement  attained,  has 
disappeared  from  the  earth  because  of  man’s  abuse  of  the  soil,  water, 
forests,  and  other  basic  resources  passed  on  to  him  for  his  use  and 
custodianship. 

“One  of  the  most  serious  questions  facing  our  highly  developed 
civilization  of  the  20th  century  is  whether  or  not,  through  more  intel¬ 
ligent  use  of  our  natural  resources,  and  through  more  advanced 
agricultural  technology,  we  can  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of 
rapidly  expanding  populations  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

“A  review  of  the  earlier  civilizations  of  the  wornout  and  food- 
deficient  areas  of  the  world  indicates  what  has  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  man  through  the  ages  to  apply  an  adequate  portion  of  his  wealth 
to  the  protection  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  other 
resources  as  he  used  them  to  feed  and  clothe  himself. 

►  “For  example,  in  3500  B.C.  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Rivers  supported  a  large  and  prosperous  civilization.  By  the  year  2000 

B. C.,  great  irrigation  developments  had  turned  this  part  of  the  Middle 
East  into  the  granary  of  the  great  Babylonian  Empire.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  less  than  20  percent  of  this  area  is  cultivated  because,  as  they 
became  urbanized,  the  people  of  that  civilization  failed  to  continue  to 
preserve  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land.  According  to  LaMont 

C.  Cole  of  Cornell  University: 

“The  landscape  is  dotted  with  mounds,  the  remains  of  for¬ 
gotten  towns;  the  ancient  irrigation  works  are  filled  with  silt, 
the  end  product  of  soil  erosion;  and  the  ancient  seaport  of  Ur 
is  now  150  miles  from  the  sea,  its  buildings  buried  under  as 
much  as  35  feet  of  silt.” 

“Extensive  irrigation  systems  were  established  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  before  2000  B.C.  to  create  the  granary  for  the  Roman  Empire. 
This  land,  which  was  made  fertile  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  continued  to  be  productive  for  many  centuries.  However,  in 
recent  years,  as  the  result  of  more  intensive  use  of  the  land  and  inade¬ 
quate  attention  to  conservation  measures,  the  soils  have  deteriorated 
I  and  salinization  has  decreased  the  productivity  in  the  valley  to  the 
point  where  this  area  is  now  largely  dependent  on  food  shipments 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  to  feed  its  people. 

“Ancient  Greece  had  forested  hills,  ample  water  supplies,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  soil.  In  parts  of  this  area  today,  the  old  erosion-proof  Roman 
roads  stand  several  feet  above  a  barren  desert.  Ancient  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  in  many  parts  of  China  and  India  are  abandoned  today  and  filled 
with  silt.  Most  of  India’s  present  land  problems  are  due  to  excessive 
deforestation,  erosion  and  siltation  made  necessary  by  tremendous 
population  growth  during  the  past  two  centuries. 

“The  highly  developed  civilizations  of  ancient  Guatemala  and  Yuca¬ 
tan  are  merely  history  today.  Archeologists  believe  that  they  ex¬ 
ploited  their  land  as  intensively  as  possible  until  its  fertility  was  gone 
and  their  prosperous  civilizations  vanished. 

“The  city-states  throughout  history  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  cost 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  is  going  to  be  paid,  either  by  the  consumer 
or  by  the  land  from  which  it  comes,  They  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
soil  cannot  be  cultivated  year  after  year  unless  as  much  fertility  is  put 
back  each  year  as  is  taken  out. 
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WASTE  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“The  United  States  is  still  a  young  country  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
civilizations  referred  to  above.  During  our  short  history,  however,  we 
have  used  up  and  destroyed  vast  amounts  of  the  plentiful  supply  of 
natural  resources  which  were  here  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plvm- 
outh  Rock.  The  continuation  of  such  abuse  could  eventually  reduce 
this  country  to  a  barren  wasteland  with  the  low  standard  of  living 
found  in  much  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

“This  country  had  8,000  billion  board  feet  of  timber  about  150  years 
ago.  Today  we  have  around  1,600  billion  board  feet  left — only  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  original  stand.  This  terrible  waste  of  timber  resources 
points  up  the  extent  to  which  our  highly  competitive  economy  can 
deplete  a  national  asset  in  the  generation  of  new  wealth.  It  points  up 
the  need  for  continuing  and  expanding  conservation  efforts  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis. 

“Only  175  years  ago  we  had  500  million  acres  of  fertile  soil  in  this 
Nation.  We  have  already  wasted  200  million  acres  (40  percent)  and 
another  100  million  acres  (20  percent)  is  washing  away  today.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  an  average  of  40  acres  of  top  soil  flows  down  the 
Mississippi  River  each  day  of  the  year.  Also,  estimates  are  that  more 
than  1  million  acres  of  arable  land  are  lost  to  residential  areas,  high¬ 
ways,  and  other  urban  developments  each  year.” 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation 


Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  25  years.  The  major  part  of  the  soil 
conservation  job  still  lies  ahead,  however.  The  United  States  continues 
to  suffer  heavy  soil  erosion  losses.  Some  120  million  acres  are  en¬ 
dangered  seriously,  and  only  about  a  third  of  our  land  is  safeguarded 
adequately.  More  than  half  the  estimated  $1.2  billion  average  annual 
flood  water  and  sediment  damage  in  the  United  States  occurs  on  the 
headwater  streams  and  small  tributaries.  And  sediment  causes  costly 
damage  to  the  Nation’s  10,000  major  water  storage  reservoirs.  The 
amount  of  erosion-produced  sediment  dredged  annually  from  our  rivers 
and  harbors  exceeds  the  volume  of  earth  dug  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Increased  farm  production  resulting  from  tremendous  advances  in 
science  and  technology  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that,  to  meet  food 
and  fiber  needs  of  a  few  years  hence,  this  country  will  need  the  produc¬ 
tion  equivalent  of  around  200  million  more  acres,  based  on  current 
yields.  Since  we  do  not  have  additional  acres  of  cropland  available  in 
the  United  States,  this  production  must  come  largely  from  increased 
yields  on  existing  cropland.  This  is  in  the  face  of  continuing  annual 
losses  of  some  400,000  acres  of  cropland  because  of  erosion,  and  three 
times  that  amount  each  year  through  conversion  of  good  farming 
land  to  urban  and  industrial  uses. 


FUTURE  WATER  SUPPLIES 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  face  problems  of 
water  shortage,  poor  water,  or  both.  The  rate  of  water  use  predicted 
for  1980  is  nearly  twice  what  it  was  in  1955.  In  some  areas  of  this 
country  we  are  already  finding  that  expansion  of  population  and 
industry  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  adequate  sources  of  water. 
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An  official  of  the  Department  recently  described  one  of  the  Nation’s 
major  problems  of  water  conservation  as  follows: 

“The  Nation  is  concerned  about  its  water  problems  but  it  seems 
that  very  few  people  are  aware  that  70  percent  of  the  Nation’s  water 
budget  that  comes  as  rain  or  snow  is  lost  by  evapotranspiration  from 
vegetated  lands.  Only  30  percent  of  our  water  budget  becomes  massed 
flow  into  streams  and  reservoirs. 

“For  example,  during  the  average  growing  season  in  New  York 
State  a  half  million  gallons  of  water  will  evaporate  from  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  crop  produced,  since  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  largely  determined  by  solar  radiation.  The  farmer  who  produces 
500  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  producing  1  bushel  of  potatoes  for 
every  thousand  gallons  of  water  evaporated.  If  his  yield  is  only  50 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  he  will  use  10,000  gallons  of  water  for 
each  bushel  of  potatoes  produced.  .  .  .” 

Today’s  200  million  Americans  are  figuratively  and  literally  “abus¬ 
ing  the  privilege”  where  the  use  and  handling  of  water  is  concerned. 
Our  lakes  and  rivers  have  become  catch  basins  for  the  residues  of  our 
factories,  automobiles,  household  and  agricultural  chemicals,  for 
human  wastes  from  thousands  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  How 
well  we  clean  up  this  situation  and  learn  to  handle  it  without  restrict¬ 
ing  man’s  means  of  providing  our  high  standard  of  living  may  well 
determine  the  future  of  our  nation. 

As  we  approach  this  problem,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  power 
to  control  water  quality  or  quantity  is  not  only  the  power  to  make  or 
break  business  but  is  a  power  over  the  life  of  the  nation  itself.  We 
must  also  keep  in  mind  that  agriculture’s  claims  and  responsibilities 
for  the  use  of  water  are  second  to  none,  for  agriculture  provides  our 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  the  basic  necessities  for  life. 

In  addition,  agriculture  has  a  great  responsibility  in  the  use  of 
water,  for  land  is  the  great  gathering  place  and  reservoir  for  storage 
of  water.  Just  a  few  years  in  the  future  we  will  need  three  times  the 
water  we  use  today,  all  of  which  points  up  the  need  to  protect  and 
manage  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  water  supply. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  of  these  facts,  the  1970  Budget  recommends 
severe  cutbacks  in  the  watershed  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  which  have  as 
their  sole  purpose  the  preservation  of  our  soil  and  water  for  future 
generations  of  Americans.  The  specific  reductions  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  later  in  this  report. 

The  Origin  of  Our  Present  Farm  Programs 

Throughout  history  there  has  been  a  major  war  nearly  every  genera¬ 
tion,  and  an  economic  or  financial  depression  has  occurred  with  about 
the  same  regularity.  Many  believe  that  the  reason  is  that  each  new 
generation  fails  to  recognize  the  lessons  learned  by  the  one  which 
preceded  it. 

This  nation  seems  to  be  in  somewhat  the  same  situation  with  regard 
to  agriculture  today. 

The  seeds  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s  were  sown  in  the 
agricultural  depression  of  the  1920’s  which  followed  the  First  World 
War.  The  failure  to  maintain  farm  exports  or  to  support  farm  prices 
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during  this  period,  and  thus  to  maintain  farmers’  purchasing  power, 
weakened  banking  and  business  throughout  the  country.  Yet,  people 
frequently  fail  to  remember  the  lessons  of  the  terrible  financial  crises  of 
the  1920’s  and  1930’s.  It  was  graphically  illustrated  in  1921,  in  1929, 
and  again  in  1937  that,  if  the  farmer’s  prices  and  purchasing  power 
collapse,  the  whole  economy  suffers  both  in  the  cities  and  in  rural 
areas. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  farm  prices  in  the  late  twenties 
and  the  thirties,  when  a  drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  not  only  wrecked  farming  but  dragged  down  the 
economy  of  the  whole  nation. 

After  the  First  World  War  ended,  the  government  announced  that 
it  would  no  longer  support  the  price  of  wheat.  Wheat  which  had  brought 
$2.94  a  bushel  in  Minneapolis  in  July,  1920,  brought  $1.72  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1920,  and  92j£  a  year  later.  Agricultural  prices  in  general  collapsed. 
Cotton  fell  to  a  third  of  its  July,  1920,  price  and  corn  by  62  percent. 
The  Yearbook  oj  Agriculture  of  1922  shows  that  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  products  dropped  from  $18,328,000,000  in  1920  to  $12,- 
402,000,000  in  1921.  As  a  result  of  the  agricultural  crash  of  1920-1921, 
453,000  farmers  lost  their  farms.  Many  others  remained  in  serious 
financial  trouble  which,  in  turn,  was  reflected  by  failures  of  local 
banks. 

Average  wheat  prices  for  the  years  1924-1927  stayed  in  a  range 
between  $1.19  ana  $1.44  a  bushel  as  compared  to  a  parity  price  of 
approximately  $1.40  for  that  period.  Corn  prices  in  these  same  years 
varied  between  70^  a  bushel  and  $1.06  a  bushel  versus  a  parity  price 
of  about  $1.00.  Cotton  prices  were  12.5?i  a  pound  in  1926  but  averaged 
20.7^  for  the  other  years,  compared  to  a  parity  price  of  19. lfi.  In  1928 
these  prices  were:  wheat,  $1.00;  cotton,  18^;  and  corn,  84^.  By  1931 
wheat  was  38^;  cotton,  5.5?f;  and  corn,  32^ — roughly  one-third  of  the 
pre-1928  price  levels.  Starting  in  August  of  1929,  wheat  prices  for  the 
dominant  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  fell  from  $1.43 
average  price  to  76^  in  November  of  1930,  a  drop  of  over  50  percent  in 
15  months.  The  Dow-Jones  Stock  Price  Averages  followed  by  de¬ 
clining  from  a  high  of  381.2  in  September  to  a  low  of  41.2  in  July  of 
1932.  The  decline  of  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  commodity  exchanges 
was  particularly  significant  since  there  were  nearly  $250  million  of 
open  contracts  in  October  1929,  almost  times  the  number  of 
contracts  in  normal  years.  A  great  many  of  these  speculators  were 
ruined. 

It  has  been  said  there  were  more  suicides  during  this  period  among 
those  that  didn’t  know  what  a  farm  was  as  a  result  of  the  breakdown 
in  farm  or  commodity  prices  (which  had  led  to  a  fall  in  prices  and 
values  throughout  the  economy)  than  in  any  other  period  in  our 
history. 

It  was  a  sad  way  to  learn  it,  but  people  at  that  time  came  to  realize 
that  real  wealth  starts  with  material  things — corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
food  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  other  raw  materials — and  that  the  general 
economy  was  primed  by  the  sale  of  raw  materials  since,  in  general, 
the  total  national  wealth  averages  some  seven  times  the  sales  value  of 
the  farm  or  raw  material  production. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  have  learned  several  im¬ 
portant  lessons  from  these  experiences  of  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
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First,  when  farmers  can’t  get  a  fair  return  for  their  products,  the 
land  suffers.  The  price  of  producing  food,  clothing  and  shelter  must  be 
paid,  either  by  a  fair  price  from  those  who  consume  them  or  by  further 
depletion  of  the  land  from  which  they  come.  Congress,  reacting  to  the 
terrible  depletion  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  because  of  the  poor 
financial  position  of  many  farmers,  passed  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936.  Yet  today  these  same  facts  are  being 
overlooked  and  we  are  being  requested  to  devote  less  attention  to  our 
soil  and  water  conservation  efforts. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  one  might  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
farmer’s  position  in  this  situation,  and  the  activities  of  a  typical 
American  businessman. 

If  a  businessman  cannot  make  enough  return  on  his  investment  to 
replace  his  depleted  capital  and  keep  his  plant  in  operation,  sooner  or 
later  he  will  go  out  of  business.  A  rundown,  inefficient  factory  and  rusty 
outmoded  equipment  will  eventually  drive  him  to  the  wall.  This  is  an 
economic  fact  well  recognized  by  those  engaged  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  farmer,  too,  can  deplete  the  fertility  of  his  land  and  reduce  his 
productive  capacity — perhaps  for  a  number  of  years  in  some  in¬ 
stances — and  stay  in  business.  But  sooner  or  later,  he,  or  his  successors, 
will  have  a  worn  out  farm  which  will  no  longer  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  which  the  consumers  need  from  that  farm  unit. 

In  drawing  this  comparison,  one  thing  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 
If  a  factory  and  its  equipment  go  out  of  production,  another  business¬ 
man  can  come  along  and  rebuild  the  factory  and  purchase  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  relatively  short  time.  But  our  soil  and  water — our  agriculture 
production  plant — are  irreplaceable  in  our  lifetime,  and  in  the  life¬ 
times  of  our  children  and  our  children’s  children.  It  takes  nature  as 
much  as  ten  million  years  to  create  a  single  inch  of  productive  topsoil 
in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  that  some  form  of  effective 
control  over  farm  production  and  marketing  is  necessary.  In  1937 
heavy  crop  production  caused  surpluses  and  low  prices  for  wheat  and 
cotton,  and  a  severe  drop  in  commodity  prices  precipitated  another 
economic  decline  throughout  the  economy.  Based  on  this  experience, 
Congress  passed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  stated  objective  of  this  Act  was  to: 

"regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  such  commodities.  Such  a  flow 
can  follow  only  from  the  leveling  out  of  the  recurrent  sur¬ 
pluses  and  shortages  that  burden  and  obstruct  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  such  products.” 

This  law  provided  loans  for  storable  commodities,  generally  called 
basics,  the  overproduction  of  which  can  be  carried  over  to  adversely 
affect  succeeding  crops  for  a  number  of  years.  Cotton,  for  instance,  can 
be  readily  stored  for  50  years  without  deteriorating  to  any  noticeable 
degree.  These  storable  or  basic  commodities  were  designated  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 

In  addition  to  providing  crop  loans  so  as  to  support  prices,  this  law 
also  provided  that  there  must  be  an  agreement  by  those  receiving  such 
loans  to  limit  production  so  as  to  have  a  workable  program. 
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Thirdly ,  many  in  this  country  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of 
the  major  aims  of  the  Act  of  1938  was  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
fair  relationship  between  the  farmer’s  income  and  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  reasonable  relationship  with 
what  labor  and  industry  received  as  the  result  of  various  laws  passed 
by  Congress  to  guarantee  bargaining  rights  and  minimum  wages. 

The  principle  of  adopting  special  laws  to  help  certain  groups  was 
not  new.  In  the  early  history  of  this  nation,  laws  were  passed  pro¬ 
viding  tariffs  to  protect  industry.  It  was  recognized  at  that  time 
that  early  industry  in  America,  with  its  lack  of  capital  and  know¬ 
how,  with  its  lack  of  developed  markets,  and  with  many  other  dis¬ 
advantages,  could  not  compete  with  the  well-established  industry  in 
the  mother  country  of  England  or  in  other  countries. 

Also,  about  60  years  ago,  the  American  people  began  to  realize 
that  labor  needed  some  protection  relative  to  wage  rates,  working 
conditions,  and  hours  set  by  industry.  At  that  time  the  Congress 
began  to  enact  laws  on  minimum  wages  and  the  right  to  organize 
and  to  strike.  Through  the  years  these  advantages  have  been  in¬ 
creased  greatly  by  various  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

This  nation  learned  in  the  Great  Depression  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties  that,  in  order  to  retain  the  purchasing  power  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  allow  them  to  stay  in  business  to  provide  food 
essential  to  the  general  welfare,  there  had  to  be  some  provision  in 
the  law  to  maintain  a  balance  between  industry,  agriculture  and 
labor,  particularly  since  industry  was  protected  by  high  tariffs  and 
could  place  its  mark-up  or  margin  of  profit  over  and  above  its  cost, 
including  raw  material  and  labor. 

Thus  the  Congress  included  in  the  Act  of  1938  a  formula  to  maintain 
such  a  balance.  To  operate  this  program,  the  Congress  created  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — a  huge  corporation  first  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1933  with  paid-in  govern¬ 
ment  capital — and  later  made  it  a  Federal  Government  corporation. 

Under  this  program,  the  producer  can  borrow  for  his  storable  or 
basic  commodities,  the  major  commodities,  at  a  fixed  percentage 
of  parity.  This  level  is  usually  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  limits  fixed  by  the  Congress,  and  usually  varies  in  percentage 
depending  upon  the  commodity  and  the  supply  needed.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  farmer  can  repay  his  loan,  claim  his  commodity  and 
sell  it  on  the  open  market  if  the  price  is  advantageous.  If  not  so 
redeemed  by  the  producer,  the  government  can  foreclose  cn  the  loan 
and  take  title  to  the  commodity.  With  such  loan  assurance  under 
this  plan,  the  price  on  the  domestic  market  usually  is  sustained 
because  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  not  authorized  to 
sell  below  the  support  price. 

Now,  one  might  well  ask:  “Why  does  the  farmer  need  the  protection 
of  these  laws  and  programs?  Why  can’t  he  just  add  his  margin  on 
top  of  his  costs,  just  as  any  other  businessman  would  do — even 
though  those  costs  are  higher  because  of  laws  protecting  industry 
and  labor?” 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  why  he  cannot  do  this: 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  millions  of  farmers.  Under  a  completely 
free  system,  no  individual  farmer-businessman  could  have  any  say  as 
to  the  prices  he  would  receive  for  his  product.  These  prices  would  be 
determined  by  market  forces  over  which  he  could  not  have  even  a 
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small  amount  of  control.  For  an  individual  farmer  to  say,  “I  am 
going  to  sell  at  a  certain  price  because  my  costs  are  going  up”  could 
price  him  completely  out  of  the  market  if  he  were  not  competitive. 

In  the  second  place,  farmers  and  ranchers  do  not  produce  unique 
products.  One  farmer’s  wheat  or  cotton  or  tobacco  of  a  certain  grade 
and  type  is  usually  the  same  as  another  farmer’s  wheat  or  cotton  or 
tobacco  of  the  same  grade  and  type.  Each  is  competing  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  market  for  that  particular  grade  and  type  of  wheat  or  cotton  or 
tobacco.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  open  market  in 
the  normal  “private  enterprise”  manner. 

An  industrial  concern,  on  the  other  hand,  can  create  a  special  de¬ 
mand  for  and  distinguish  or  differentiate  its  products.  It  can  create 
and  cater  to  many  different  markets  instead  of  one.  For  example, 
Americans  do  not  regard  “automobiles”  as  a  standardized  product — 
if  they  did,  we  might  all  be  riding  in  a  uniform  version  of  the  “people’s 
|  car.” 

This  differentiation  of  product  by  industry  also  makes  advertising 
feasible.  One  businessman,  through  advertising,  can  convince  con¬ 
sumers  that  his  detergent  or  headache  remedy  is  best  for  all,  and  the 
price  may  even  become  a  secondary  consideration. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  people  of  this  nation  and  especially 
its  legislative  leaders  must  review  the  record,  must  fully  inform  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  reasons  for  our  present  farm  programs,  and  must 
remember  the  disadvantaged  position  of  Agriculture  in  our  modern- 
day  society. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  people  must  never  forget  the  painful 
lessons  of  the  past  and  the  reasons  why  the  present  farm  programs  were 
placed  on  the  statute  books  and  have  been  in  operation  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1920’s  and  1930’s. 

We  must  not  forget  the  lessons  of  history  and  suffer  again  through  the 
same  mistakes  and  failures  that  our  forefathers  did!  We  must  use  the 
experience  gained  from  those  lessons  to  preserve  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  developing  the  finest  agricultural  system  ever  known  to  man! 

Effect  of  Committee  Action  on  Projected  Budget  Expenditures 
}  (Outlays)  in  Fiscal  Year  1970 

The  estimated  impact  on  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  of  the  actions 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Item 


Change  From  Budget 
Recommendation 


Budget 

Authority  Outlays 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation . . . . . .  —$250,000,000  . 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (advance  authorization  for  1970  program) .  +195, 500, 000  . . 

All  other  actions . . . . .  —106,407,050  —$50,000,000 


Total .  -160,907,050  -  50,000,000 


The  committee’s  action  in  recommending  a  reduction  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  not  affect  outlays  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  because  the  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  reimburse 
the  Corporation  for  losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  and  it  has  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  next  year’s  operations. 
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The  recommended  restoration  of  funds  for  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  will  not  affect  outlays  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  because 
the  committee’s  action  merely  provides  authority  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  under  the  program  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  vdiile  the 
appropriation  to  liquidate  those  contracts  and  resulting  outlays  would 
be  made  the  following  year. 

The  remaining  reduction  in  budget  authority  (about  $106  million) 
is  estimated  to  reduce  outlays  by  about  $50  million.  This  reduction 
assumes  that  (1)  increased  loan  levels  authorized  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  be  offset  by  sales  of  F armers  Home  financial 
assets,  and  (2)  production  and  marketing  conditions  might  well  be 
such  next  year  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be 
required  to  purchase  only  a  portion  of  the  stocks  of  commodities 
which  would  otherwise  be  shipped  overseas  under  the  budgeted  Public 
Law  480  programs.  If  it  is  not  necessary  for  CCC  to  purchase  any  of 
these  stocks,  the  expenditure  reduction  flowing  from  actions  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  bill  would  be  even  greater. 


Effect  of  Committee  Action  on  Personnel 


The  severe  funding  limitations  during  the  last  several  years,  coupled 
with  the  personnel  rollback  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  Control  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-364),  have  combined  to  reduce 
severely  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — to  unwork¬ 
able  levels  in  some  instances.  For  example,  there  are  numerous 
reported  cases  in  which  professional  personnel  are  functioning  without 
secretarial  and  non-professional  assistance,  due  to  the  greater  rate  of 
turnover  in  the  clerical  grades.  In  addition,  mandatory  workload 
increases  in  some  areas  have  had  to  be  offset  by  even  more  stringent 
reductions  in  other  areas. 

The  accompanying  bill  provides  for  65,344  man-years  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  exclusive  of  the  Forest  Service.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,764 
man-years  over  the  1969  level.  However,  it  represents  a  reduction  of 
1,086  man-years  below  the  revised  1970  budget  request,  which  in 
itself  was  761  man-years  below  the  January  budget. 

The  principal  man-year  increases  over  the  current  year  are  to  carry 
out  the  expanded  programs  of  meat  and  poultry  inspection,  and  to 
staff  increased  efforts  by  the  Department  to  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States  under  the  food  stamp,  child 
nutrition,  and  other  food  distribution  programs.  Restoration  of 
personnel  to  vitally  needed  research  programs  is  also  proposed  in  the 
bill. 

The  principal  reduction  below  the  budget  request  is  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  where  the  committee  feels  that  a  more  gradual 
expansion  of  administrative  services  is  preferable  in  view  of  recruiting 
difficulties.  This  reduction  is  partially  offset  by  additions  to  the 
budget  request  to  restore  the  soil  conservation  technicians  needed  to 
carry  out  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
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A  breakdown  of  the  man-year  changes  by  agency  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  table: 

MAN-YEAR  COMPARISONS 


Comparison 


1970 


Agency 


Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Research _ __ _ _ 

Disease  and  pest  control _ _ _ _ 

Other . . . - _ _ _ 

Total,  Agricultural  Research  Service _ 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service _ _ 

Extension  Service _ _ _ 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service _ 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Conservation  operations _ _ 

Other . . . . — 

Total,  Soil  Conservation  Service . . 

Economic  Research  Service . . . 

Statistical  Reporting  Service _ 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  protective,  marketing  and  regulatory 

programs _ 

Child  nutrition  programs _ _ 

Food  stamp  program _ 

Other _ _ _ 

Total,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service _ 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service _ 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority _ 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service... 

Office  of  the  I  nspector  General _ 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration _ 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel _ 

Other _ 

Rural  Electrification  Administration _ 

Farmers  Home  Administration _ 

Total,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (ex¬ 
cluding  Forest  Service) _ 


1969 

(Revised 

In  Bill 

1969 

1970 

Estimate 

Budget) 

for  1970 

Estimate 

Budget 

9, 470 

9, 628 

9,617 

+147 

-11 

5,840 

5,  885 

5,862 

+22 

-23 

399 

390 

390 

-9  ... 

15,  709 

15,  903 

15, 869 

+160 

-34 

92 

94 

92  ... 

-2 

203 

227 

227 

+24  ... 

91 

102 

97 

+6 

-5 

10,805 

10, 885 

10,  885 

+80  ... 

6,  245 

5,  617 

6,190 

-55 

+573 

17, 050 

16, 502 

17,075 

+25 

+573 

1,021 

1,031 

1,024 

+3 

-7 

1,406 

1,425 

1,416 

+10 

-9 

9, 432 

173 

1,000 

443 

9,  846 

285 

1,334 

382 

9,805 

285 

1,334 

380 

+373 
+112  ... 
+334  ... 
-63 

-41 

-2 

11,048 

11,847 

11,804 

+756 

-43 

759 

780 

772 

+13 

-8 

155 

190 

173 

+18 

-17 

4,583 

4,483 

4, 657 

+74 

+174 

855 

919 

883 

+28 

-36 

184 

225 

208 

+24 

-17 

360 

447 

379 

+19 

-68 

2,  791 

2,849 

2,805 

+14 

-44 

889 

889 

889  .. 

6,  384 

8,  517 

6,  974 

+590 

-1,543 

63,  580 

66, 430 

65,  344 

+1,764 

-1, 086 

The  appropriations  recommended  in  the  accompanying  bill  do  not 
include  amounts  required  for  the  third  step  of  the  Federal  pay  raise 
which  is  expected  to  become  effective  July  1,  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  The  budget  carries  a 
contingency  estimate  of  $2,800,000,000  for  military  and  civilian  pay 
increases  not  identified  by  department  for  which  supplemental  esti¬ 
mates  are  anticipated  for  later  submission  when  firm  departmental 
requirements  are  developed. 

Title  I — General  Activities 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  November  2,  1953,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z — 15),  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  authorities.  It  conducts  cost-of-produc- 
tion,  utilization,  nutrition,  marketing,  and  consumer  use  research, 
plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control  and  eradication  activities. 
The  Administrator  of  this  Service  is  also  responsible  for  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  research  of  the  Department.  The  Service  also  carries  out 
emergency  programs,  when  necessary,  for  the  control  and  eradication 
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of  animal  diseases  and  for  the  control  of  emergency  outbreaks  of 
insects  and  diseases. 

The  Service  directs  research  beneficial  to  the  United  States  which 
can  be  advantageously  conducted  in  foreign  countries  through  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  research  institutions  and  universities.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  sections  104(b)  (1)  and  (3) 
of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Research. — The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of  $130,182,000,  plus 
a  transfer  of  $15,000,000  from  section  32  funds,  for  research  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,063,700  over  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  a  decrease  of  $449,300  in  the  revised  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1970.  With  a  constantly  increasing  population, 
increased  research  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
standard  of  living,  our  health  and  our  food  supply. 

The  changes  proposed  for  the  various  research  activities  for  the 


next  year  compared  with  1969  are  as  follows: 

Appropriation  Act,  1969 _ $129,  118,  300 

Transfer  from  section  32 _  +15,  000,  000 

Other  adjustments _  — 129,  300 


Adjusted  base _  143,  989,  000 


Changes  proposed  in  bill: 

Research  projects: 

Avian  leukosis  in  poultry _ _  +100,  000 

Food  and  nutrition  data _  +100,000 

Cane  sugar  refining _  +50,  000 

Bovine  mastitis _  +50,  000 

Wholesaling  and  retailing _  + 100,  000 


Subtotal _  +400,  000 

Initial  staffing:  Water  Quality  Laboratory,  Durant,  Okla¬ 
homa _  +100,000 

Planning  funds:  Soil- Water-Plant  Research  Laboratory, 

Ithaca,  New  York;  and  Soil  and  Water  Research  Center, 

Akron,  Colorado _  +  50,  000 

Reduction:  Pesticide  coordination _  —17,  000 

Construction  funds: 

Modernization  of  facilities,  Beltsville  Research  Center _  +300,  000 

Extension  of  facilities,  Soil  and  Water  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  Morris,  Minnesota _  +360,  000 


Subtotal _  +660,  000 


Total  changes _  +1,  193,  000 


Total  available,  fiscal  year  1970 _  145,  182,  000 

Less:  Transfer  from  section  32 _  — 15,  000,  000 


Total  in  bill,  fiscal  year  1970 _  130,  182,  000 


The  Committee  has  included  an  additional  $100,000  for  contract 
research  on  avian  leukosis  in  poultry,  making  a  total  of  $837,500 
available  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Avian  leukosis  continues  to  be  the 
most  baffling  and  costly  of  all  poultry  diseases,  costly  to  producer  and 
consumer  alike,  and  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the  number  one  disease 
threat  to  broiler  and  egg  production.  Condemnations  of  poultry  because 
of  avian  leukosis  have  increased  from  6.5  percent  of  all  birds  condemned 
in  1962  to  35.2  percent  of  all  birds  condemned  in  1967.  The  number 
of  birds  condemned  due  to  this  disease  has  increased  tenfold  during 
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this  same  period.  Current  research  efforts  have  produced  new  and 
important  leads  which  offer  promising  approaches  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  complex  disease. 

An  increase  of  $100,000  for  additional  food  and  nutrition  research  is 
proposed,  which  will  provide  a  total  of  $400,000  for  this  purpose  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  These  funds  will  enable  the  Department  to  up-date 
the  handbook  on  nutrition  "Family  Fare,”  which  provides  the  latest 
information  on  vitamins,  proteins,  minerals,  and  other  important 
nutritional  factors.  More  than  12  million  copies  of  this  bulletin,  first 
prepared  for  distribution  in  1950  at  the  direction  of  this  committee, 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the  nation  since  that  time.  We  ex¬ 
pect  efforts  to  be  made  in  the  coming  year  to  make  this  essential 
information  more  readily  available  to  those  who  need  it.  Much 
valuable  information  has  already  been  developed  through  research. 
What  is  needed  most  urgently  now  is  an  expanded  effort  to  get  under¬ 
nourished  people  to  put  it  to  use. 

The  Committee  has  also  added  $50,000  for  a  cooperative  Federal- 
private  industry  cane  sugar  refining  research  project  at  the  Southern 
Utilization  Laboratory  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  In  the  past  several 
years  there  has  been  a  definite  change  in  the  nature  of  raw  sugars  re¬ 
sulting  from  changing  farm  operations.  Hand  labor  has  been  replaced 
with  mechanical  devices.  Chemicals  are  now  more  widely  used  for  weed 
and  insect  control  and  for  fertilizer.  These  changes  have  slowly  ren¬ 
dered  the  old  and  well-known  processing  techniques  less  effective. 
Research  on  the  basic  chemistry  of  the  processes  and  on  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  trouble-causing  constituents  is  needed  to  improve  the 
processes  and  develop  new  ones. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  added  to  the  bill  for  expanded  research 
on  bovine  mastitis.  This  will  provide  a  total  of  approximately  $500,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Mastitis,  an  infectious  disease  of  the  udder,  is 
the  most  serious  animal  health  problem  of  the  dairy  industry,  resulting 
in  losses  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  $500  million  a  year  which  are 
costly  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  The  disease  is  caused  by 
numerous  micro-organisms  and  is  influenced  by  many  environmental 
conditions.  The  primary  effect  is  reduction  in  milk  production  and  the 
loss  resulting  from  milk  that  is  unfit  for  human  food.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  additional  funds  be  used  to  intensify  contractual 
research  on  a  method  for  the  measurement  of  the  milk-ejecting  hor¬ 
mone  as  developed  by  scientists  now  working  on  this  problem  in 
Massachusetts. 

Through  the  years,  the  Committee  has  strongly  supported  the 
wholesaling  and  retailing  research  program  of  the  Department.  This 
work  was  discontinued  by  the  Department  last  year,  however,  despite 
such  support.  In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  research,  which 
enables  the  200,000  independent  grocei’s  who  handle  about  58  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  retail  food  sales  to  compete  with  the  larger  chains  to 
the  benefit  of  their  customers,  the  Committee  has  included  $100,000 
to  reinstate  this  research  at  about  50  percent  of  its  former  level.  This 
will  permit  the  most  essential  features  of  this  work  to  be  continued. 
Such  wholesaling  and  retailing  research  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  means  of  enabling  independent  and  small 
businesses  to  compete  with  the  few  large  corporations  which  have  the 
capability  of  satisfying  their  own  needs  for  such  research. 
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Also,  the  Department’s  planning  studies  of  wholesale  food  markets 
in  the  larger  urban  centers  of  the  country  need  to  be  continued  and 
strengthened  wherever  possible.  These  studies,  which  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  or  are  underway  in  some  62  major  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  list  of  which  appears  on  page  236  of  Part  4  of  the  hearings,  are 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  location,  design,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  markets  involved.  This  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Nation’s  consumers  by  providing  them  higher  quality  food  at  lower 
costs. 

The  Committee  has  also  provided  an  additional  $100,000  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Water  Quality  Laboratory  at  Durant,  Oklahoma. 
It  appears  uneconomical  not  to  adequately  staff  this  new  laboratory, 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  keep  current  our  water  quality 
knowledge.  Since  agricultural  and  other  chemicals  are  essential  to  our 
food  supply,  we  must  develop  accurate  and  authentic  data  on  this 
matter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  pollution 
research  can  and  should  be  undertaken  at  the  National  Sedimentation 
Laboratory,  since  the  location  and  facilities  available  will  enable  the 
Department  to  move  ahead  immediatley.  Operations  at  the  Big 
Spring,  Texas,  Research  Station  should  be  continued  at  not  less  than 
the  current  level  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

A  fund  of  $50,000  has  been  included  in  the  bill  to  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  continue  planning  for  the  Soil-Water- Plant  Research  Facility 
at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  to  initiate  planning  for  the  Akron,  Colorado 
Soil  and  Water  Research  Center.  If  additional  planning  funds  are 
needed  for  these  purposes  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  they  should  be 
obtained  by  transfer  from  the  Agricultural  Research  Service’s  con¬ 
tingency  research  fund. 

An  increase  of  $300,000  is  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  central 
refuse  incinerator  and  modernization  of  other  facilities  at  the  Belts- 
ville  Research  Center.  Modernization  and  improvement  of  facilities, 
many  of  which  are  30  years  or  more  of  age,  is  needed  to  protect  the 
approximately  $50  million  real  property  investment  at  the  Center. 

The  sum  of  $360,000  is  also  recommended  to  undertake  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  facilities  at  the  Soil  and  Water  Research  Laboratory 
at  Morris,  Minnesota.  The  plans  for  this  location,  which  were  funded 
several  years  ago,  have  been  completed  and  construction  is  ready  to 
proceed.  It  is  important  that  the  research  on  surface  water  pollution 
to  be  performed  at  this  laboratory  be  gotten  underway  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control. — The  Committee  rec¬ 
ommends  an  appropriation  of  $89,493,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  $2,853,500  over  the  1969  appropriation  and  a  decrease  of 
$1,683,500  in  the  revised  1970  budget  request.  This  amount  is  com¬ 
puted  as  follows: 


Appropriation  Act,  1969 _ $86,  639,  500 

Transfer  to  General  Services  Administration _  —146,  000 

Adjusted  base -  86,  493,  500 

Program  increases -  +2,999,500 

Total  in  bill,  fiscal  year  1970 _  89,  493,  000 


An  additional  $250,000  is  recommended  for  plant  and  animal 
quarantine  inspection  activities.  The  volume  of  foreign  trade  and 
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travel  continues  to  go  up  and  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future. 
Overall  workload  indicators  continue  to  rise,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  figures: 


1968  Actual  1969  Estimate  1970  Estimate 


Airplanes  (thousands) . 

Vessels  (thousands) . 

Vehicles  from  Mexico  (thousands) 
Baggage  pieces  (millions) _ 


258 

265 

315 

65 

68 

66 

36 

36 

41 

56 

60 

70 

An  increase  of  $100,000  is  included  in  the  bill  for  cooperative  activi¬ 
ties  with  Central  America  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest. 
The  proposed  increase  would  provide  technical  assistance,  advice,  and 
cooperative  surveillance  with  the  Central  American  countries  and 
Panama.  Working  arrangements  would  be  provided  through  the 
International  Regional  Organization  for  Plant  and  Animal  Sanitation. 

An  additional  $49,500  is  provided  for  expanded  work  to  assure  the 
safety  and  potency  of  veterinary  biologies  under  the  Virus-Serum- 
Toxin  Act.  The  increase  proposed  would  be  used  to  contract  for  the 
preparation  of  new  standards  and  reagents  and  the  replenishing  of 
existing  standards  and  reagents.  These  testing  materials  would  be  used 
by  the  Department  and  by  licensees  to  evaluate  veterinary  biological 
products. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  increase  of  $100,000  for  expanded 
enforcement  under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  Under  this  Act,  the  Department  seeks  to  protect  the  public  from 
misbranded,  adulterated,  unsafe,  and  ineffective  pesticide  products. 
The  primary  tools  to  reach  this  objective  include  product  registration, 
testing,  and  enforcement  of  regulations.  A  recent  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  cited  the  need  for  more  effective  action  to  remove 
violating  products,  to  prosecute  offenders,  and  to  publish  notices  of 
judgment. 

The  Committee  has  repeatedly  urged  the  Department  to  establish  a 
fact-finding  team  to  look  into  reports  of  damages  attributed  to  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  to  determine  the  full  facts.  The  Department  has 
agreed  to  do  so.  Since  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  to  test, 
register  and  monitor  the  use  of  pesticides,  and  since  the  production  of 
food,  its  preservation,  and  its  protection  from  contamination  by 
humans,  insects  and  animals  are  dependent  upon  all  forms  of  pesti¬ 
cides,  the  formation  of  this  new  unit  is  well  justified  and  has  the  full 
support  of  this  Committee. 

The  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  provided  to  commence  construction  of  a 
new  animal  quarantine  facility  at  Fort  Tilden,  New  York.  The  existing 
facility  is  virtually  obsolete.  Federal  laws  and  regulations  require  the 
quarantine  of  all  imported  wild  and  domestic  animals,  including 
poultry,  upon  arrival  in  this  country.  Public  Law  88-592,  approved 
September  12,  1964,  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Department’s  present 
animal  quarantine  facility  at  Clifton,  New  Jersey,  to  the  city  of 
Clifton  for  public  purposes  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  quarantine 
station  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  port  and  airport  area. 

The  Committee,  recognizing  the  danger  to  health  and  the  cost  of 
disease  outbreaks,  has  also  gone  along  with  the  increases  of  $750,000 
each  proposed  in  the  revised  1970  Budget  for  the  screwworm  and  hog 
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cholera  eradication  programs.  The  cost  of  providing  the  sterile  screw- 
worm  flies  necessary  to  maintain  the  screwworm  barrier  zone  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  continues  to  increase  due  primarily  to 
the  rise  in  cost  of  media  for  the  production  of  sterile  screwworm  flies 
and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  aircraft  for  fly  release  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  additional  funds  will  permit  continuation  of 
the  program  at  the  present  rate,  which  is  needed  to  keep  this  insect 
threat  under  control. 

1961  legislation  establishing  the  hog  cholera  program  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  interstate  shipment 
of  hog  cholera  virus  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  eradication  program. 
Program  procedures,  adopted  by  the  Department  and  the  States  in 
1962,  recognized  the  need  for  such  action  and  required  removal  of 
live  virus  vaccines  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  recognition  of  any 
State  as  hog  cholera  free.  The  program  schedule,  adopted  by  Federal, 
State  and  industry  groups,  calls  for  national  eradication  by  the  end 
of  1972.  The  current  demand  for  removal  of  vaccines  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  reflects  recognition  that  the  1972  goal  cannot  be  met, 
unless  this  action  is  taken  in  advance  of  that  target  date.  When  vac¬ 
cines  are  withdrawn,  some  buildup  of  outbreaks  of  the  disease  can 
be  expected.  These  outbreaks  can  be  eradicated  without  return  to  the 
use  of  vaccines  if  sufficient  indemnity  funds  are  available  for  prompt 
depopulation  of  herds. 

Special  foreign  currency  program.- — In  fiscal  year  1958,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  initiated  a  research  program  abroad  utilizing  foreign  currencies 
generated  by  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Originally  confined  to  market  development 
research  authorized  by  section  104(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  480,  as 
amended,  the  program  was  subsequently  expanded  to  include  agricul¬ 
tural  and  forestry  research  under  section  104(b)(3)  of  the  law,  as 
amended.  It  now  involves  work  in  the  following  general  areas:  Farm 
research,  utilization  research,  marketing  research,  forestry  research, 
agricultural  economics  research,  and  human  nutrition  research. 

This  research  is  conducted  with  local  currencies  in  countries  in  which 
the  United  States  has  foreign  currency  available  in  excess  of  normal 
U.S.  requirements.  The  dollars  appropriated  for  this  purpose  are  used 
to  purchase  these  excess  currencies  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
Since  the  dollars  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  since  this  country 
owns  large  amounts  of  excess  currencies  in  some  15  countries,  their 
use  for  research  and  market  development  purposes  appears  fully 
justified. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,500,000  is  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  will  continue  the  funds  at  the  1969  level.  In  addition,  an 
estimated  carry-over  of  nearly  $600,000  of  prior  year  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  coming  year. 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  was  established  by  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Memorandum  No.  1462  dated  July  19,  1961,  and  Supplement  1, 
dated  August  31,  1961,  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 
The  Service  carries  out  (1)  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  Act  of  August  11,  1955  (Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended), 
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(2)  payments  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  (3)  grants  to 
nonprofit  institutions  for  support  of  basic  scientific  research  under  the 
act  approved  September  6,  1958,  (4)  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
research  under  the  act  approved  October  10,  1962,  and  (5)  grants  for 
facilities  under  the  act  of  July  22,  1963. 

An  appropriation  of  $61,175,000  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $2,070,000  over  fiscal  year  1969  and  a  decrease  of 
$2,555,000  in  the  1970  budget  estimate. 

The  amount  provided  is  computed  as  follows: 


Appropriation  Act,  1969 _ $59,  105,  000 

Transfer  for  pay  costs _  —36,  000 

Lapses  under  P.L.  90-364 _  —194,  000 


Adjusted  base _  58,  875,  000 

Program  changes: 

Hatch  Act  payments _ _ _  +1,  000,  000 

Grants  for  forestry  research _  +300,  000 

Grants  for  facilities _  +1,000,000 


Total,  program  changes _  +2,  300,  000 


Total  in  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 _  61,  175,  000 


The  Weeks  Act  (16  U.S.C.  500)  provides  that,  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  or  States  involved,  lands  may  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  creation  of  National  forests.  Since  lands  so 
acquired  are  removed  from  the  local  tax  rolls,  the  Weeks  Act  also 
provides  that  25  percent  of  the  receipts  from  timber  cut  from  such 
lands  may  be  paid  to  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  roads  and  schools  in 
counties  where  such  lands  are  located,  and  agreements  to  make  such 
payments  have  been  made. 

Pursuant  to  this  Act,  many  States  passed  legislative  acts  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  Federal  Government,  thereby  removing 
them  from  state  tax  rolls.  These  acts  were  adopted  in  good  faith, 
relying  upon  the  Federal  Government’s  agreement  to  pay  to  the 
States,  for  the  use  of  the  counties,  25  percent  of  the  timber  receipts 
from  such  lands. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Federal  Government  for  several 
years  has  been  holding  up  payment  of  the  receipts  to  certain  counties 
in  several  States.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government  has 
retained  title  to  the  lands,  thereby  preventing  the  States  from  collect¬ 
ing  ad  valorem  taxes  on  such  lands.  In  this  manner  it  has  reneged  on 
the  original  promises  which  were  the  basis  for  the  consent  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  given  by  State  and  county  governments. 

The  Committee  has  included  language  in  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  timber  receipts  withheld  from  certain  States  and  counties, 
despite  commitments  contained  in  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
Weeks  Act.  The  provision  reads  as  follows: 

of  which  amount,  the  sum  of  $201,642.80  shall  be  paid  to 
those  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  from  which  timber 
receipts  earned  as  a  result  of  agreements  entered  into  under 
the  authority  of  the  Weeks  Act  (16  U.S.C.  500)  have  been 
withheld. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  was  established  by  the 
act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended.  The  legislation  authorizes  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  give,  through  the  land-grant  colleges, 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  and  related  subjects  and  to  encourage  the  application  of  such 
information  by  means  of  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  the  colleges.  Extension  educa¬ 
tional  work  is  also  authorized  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946. 

State  and  county  extension  work  is  financed  from  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  local  sources.  These  funds  are  used  within  the  States 
for  the  employment  of  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
4-H  Club  agents,  State  specialists,  and  others  who  conduct  the  joint 
educational  programs  adapted  to  local  problems  and  conditions. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  provides  for  leadership,  counsel,  and 
assistance  to  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  This  staff,  which  is 
located  primarily  in  Washington,  serves  as  liaison  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  States,  provides  leadership  and  assistance 
to  the  States  in  the  conduct  of  the  program,  administers  Federal  laws 
authorizing  extension  work  and  coordinates  the  work  among  the  States, 
and  provides  leadership  in  and  coordination  of  the  educational  phases 
of  all  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 

The  Committee  recommends  total  appropriations  of  $129,129,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  an  increase  of  $32,066,000  over  fiscal  year  1969 
funds  and  a  decrease  of  $1,780,000  in  the  revised  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  Committee  has  approved  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for 
the  Nutrition  Aide  Program  initiated  last  fall.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
latest  budget  recommendation  and  places  existing  programs  on  a 
yearly  basis.  Of  this  sum,  $7,500,000  shall  be  available  for  professional 
workers  to  promote  4-H  type  programs  in  the  depressed  areas  of  our 
cities.  This  program  involves  educational  work  among  low-income 
groups  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  malnutrition,  by  providing  home¬ 
maker  aides  who  will  use  available  information,  knowledge  and  skills 
to  teach  needy  people  to  utilize  all  resources  toward  the  achievement 
of  a  more  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  feels  that  full  use  should  be  made 
of  the  Nation’s  3  million  4-H  Club  members  to  promote  4-H  Club-type 
work  with  the  youth  of  our  towns  and  cities.  The  success  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  rural  areas  has  forcefully  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
this  approach.  It  may  well  be  found  that  the  most  successful  results 
from  nutritional  education  of  low-income  families  will  come  through 
work  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

The  balance  of  the  increase  over  the  current  year,  $2,066,000,  is 
provided  to  expand  other  technical  assistance  to  needy  families.  This 
assistance  is  intended  to  improve  income  and  living  conditions  on  the 
farm  through  more  efficient  farm  production  practices  and  techniques 
and  more  enlightened  management  of  family  finances  and  other 
essentials  of  life. 
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FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  was  established  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953  (Public  Law  202,  Aug.  6, 
1953),  which  transferred  the  research  and  technical  assistance  work  for 
farmers’  marketing,  purchasing,  and  service  cooperatives,  under  the 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926  from  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Service  conducts  research,  advisory,  and  educational  work  with 
cooperatives  on  problems  of  organization,  financing,  management 
policies,  merchandising,  costs,  efficiency,  and  membership  to  help 
farmers  who  are  members  of  such  organizations  improve  the  operations 
of  their  business.  It  cooperates  with  the  Extension  Service,  land- 
grant  colleges,  banks  for  cooperatives,  State  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  agencies  to  bring  about  better  understanding  and 
application  of  sound  cooperative  principles  and  practices.  It  also 
advises  other  Federal  agencies  on  problems  relating  to  agricultural 
cooperatives. 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  of  $159,000  over  fiscal  year  1969  and  a  decrease  of 
$135,000  in  the  1970  budget  request.  The  increase  includes  $73,000  for 
pay  increases,  plus  $86,000  to  expand  technical  assistance  to  farmer 
cooperatives  and  to  administer  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  of 
1967  which  provides  fair  practices  for  handlers  and  processors  who  deal 
with  farmers. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  established  by  the  act  of  April 
27,  1935.  It  assists  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  cooperators, 
watershed  groups,  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  having  related 
responsibilities  in  bringing  about  physical  adjustments  in  land  use 
that  will  conserve  soil  and  water  resources,  provide  for  agricultural 
production  on  a  sustained  basis,  and  reduce  damage  by  floods  and 
sedimentation.  Its  major  programs  are  as  follows: 

Conservation  operations:  The  Service  produces  technical  help 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  carrying  out  locally  adapted  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs. 

Watershed  planning:  The  Service  has  general  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  watershed  planning  program  including  the 
development  of  guiding  principles  and  procedures.  The  activities 
conducted  under  this  program  consists  of  (a)  making  investiga¬ 
tions  and  surveys  of  proposed  small  watershed  projects  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  made  by  sponsoring  local  organizations,  and 
(b)  assistance  to  sponsors  in  the  development  of  watershed  work 
plans. 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigations:  The  Service  admin¬ 
isters  the  cooperative  river  basin  surveys  and  investigations 
program  in  the  Department,  including  the  development  of  guiding 
principles  and  procedures.  The  program  involves  cooperating  with 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  in  making  river  basin 
surveys  and  investigations  for  the  development  of  coordinated 
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water  resource  programs  and  a  representative  serving  on  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  river  basin  commissions  and  river 
basin  interagency  committees  for  coordination  among  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  states. 

Watershed  works  of  improvement:  The  Service  has  general 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  watershed  works  of 
improvement  program  including  the  development  of  guiding 
principles  and  procedures.  The  activities  include  cooperating 
with  local  sponsors,  State,  and  other  public  agencies  in  installing 
planned  works  of  improvement  in  approved  watershed  projects 
to  reduce  erosion,  floodwater,  and  sediment  damage,  and  to 
further  the  conservation,  development,  utilization,  and  disposal 
of  water,  including  development  of  recreational  facilities  and 
improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat; 

Flood  prevention:  The  Service  has  general  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  flood  prevention  program,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Department’s  guiding  principles  and  procedures. 
The  program  is  conducted  in  the  11  major  watersheds  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

Great  Plains  conservation:  The  Service  has  general  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administration  of  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  authorized  by  Public  Law  1021,  84th  Congress.  This 
program  provides  for  long-term  cost  sharing  under  contracts 
with  farmers  and  ranchers  in  designated  counties  of  the  10  Great 
Plains  States. 

Resource  conservation  and  development  activities:  The  Service 
has  general  responsibility  under  provisions  of  section  102,  title  I 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  for  developing  overall 
work  plans  for  resource  conservation  and  development  projects 
in  cooperation  with  local  sponsors ;  to  help  develop  local  programs 
of  land  conservation  and  utilization;  to  assist  local  groups  and 
individuals  in  carrying  out  such  plans  and  programs;  to  conduct 
surveys  and  investigations  relating  to  the  conditions  and  factors 
affecting  such  work  on  private  lands;  and  to  make  loans  to  project 
sponsors  for  conservation  and  development  purposes  and  to  in¬ 
dividual  operators  for  establishing  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices. 

Conservation  operations. — The  full  budget  estimate  of  $118,786,000 
is  provided  for  this  program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  net  in¬ 
crease  of  $3,893,000  is  provided  to  cover  mandatory  pay  increases. 
Therefore,  the  amount  recommended  will  provide  the  same  level  of 
funding  as  was  available  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

A  total  of  19  conservation  districts  were  formed  in  the  1968  fiscal 
year.  Consolidations  and  changes  in  boundaries  of  17  other  districts 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  nearly  8  million  acres  between  districts,  and 
the  addition  of  15  million  acres  to  75  existing  districts.  The  net  in¬ 
crease  of  new  territories  brought  into  districts  in  1968  was  15,971,628 
acres.  About  96  percent  of  the  total  farm  and  ranch  lands  and  99 
percent  of  the  farms  and  ranches  in  the  Nation  are  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  conservation  districts. 

A  total  of  15  new  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  are  expected 
to  be  organized  in  the  1969  fiscal  year.  Another  12  districts  are  pro¬ 
jected  for  1970.  The  formation  of  districts  is  nearing  completion  in 
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most  States.  About  40  more  districts  are  expected  to  be  organized 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  current 
projections  with  estimated  number  of  farms  and  acreage  included: 


Acreage  in  Districts 

Number  of - Number  of 


Date  Districts  Total  Area  Land  in  Farms  Farms 


Actual : 

June  30,  1967. .  3,010  1,782,500,726  1,081,750,887  3,729,369 

Average  per  SCD. . 592,193  359,386  1,239 

June  30,  1968.... .  3,012  1,798,472,354  1,070,295,517  3,182,775 

Average  per  SCO .  597,102  355,344  1,056 

Estimate: 

June  30,  1969 .  3,027  1,806,000,000  1,076,000,000  3,200,000 

Average  per  SCD .  596,630  335,467  1,057 


Watershed  programs. — The  watershed  improvement  programs  of 
i  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  initiated  by  the  authorization  of 
planning  and  works  of  improvement  on  the  original  11  major  water¬ 
sheds  covered  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  In  1953,  this  com¬ 
mittee  provided  $5  million  in  the  1954  appropriation  act,  without  a 
prior  budget  estimate,  to  authorize  62  small  “pilot”  watershed  proj¬ 
ects  to  promote  national  interest  in  small  upstream  watershed  control. 
These  pilot  projects  were  a  tremendous  success.  The  following  year, 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  566,  83d  Congress,  which  placed  this 
program  on  a  permanent  basis.  Also,  under  authority  of  section  8  of 
this  same  act  ( as  amended)  loans  to  local  organizations  were  author¬ 
ized  to  help  defray  a  portion  of  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  projects.  These  programs  are  now 
financed  through  three  appropriations  included  in  this  bill  for  Public 
Law  566  projects  designated  as  “river  basin  surveys  and  investiga¬ 
tions,”  “watershed  planning,”  and  “watershed  works  of  improve¬ 
ment,”  and  through  a  separate  appropriation,  “flood  prevention,” 
which  covers  the  11  original  major  watersheds. 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigations. — The  bill  carries  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $8,187,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the  full  budget  request.  Of 
this  amount,  an  estimated  $1,719,000  will  be  used  for  Type  I  com¬ 
prehensive  surveys,  a  decrease  of  $549,000  from  estimated  obligations 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  estimate  would  fund  the  10  surveys  underway 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1970  at  an  average  of  $171,900  each.  No 
new  Type  I  surveys  would  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

It  is  estimated  that  8  of  the  Type  II  detailed  surveys  currently 
underway  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  the  remaining  5 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  will  reduce  the  fund  needs  for  these  surveys 
from  $1,314,000  estimated  to  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $664,000 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  a  reduction  of  $650,000. 

The  estimate  of  $4,369,000  available  for  Type  IV  surveys  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  State  Water  Resources  Agencies  and  concerned 
Federal  agencies  would  provide  for  continuing  the  30  surveys  cur¬ 
rently  underway  and  for  6  new  starts  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Five  of  these 
surveys  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  six  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  36  surveys  underway  in  fiscal  year  1970  would  be 
funded  at  an  average  of  $121,400  each. 


H.  Kept.  265  O,  91-1 
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Watershed  planning.- — The  full  budget  request  of  $6,209,000  is 
recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will  permit  the  program  to 
continue  at  about  the  current  year’s  operating  level.  The  Committee 
directs  that  not  less  than  100  new  plans  be  started  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  applications  received  and  progress  in 
planning  small  watershed  projects: 


Activity 


Applications  for  planning  assistance: 

Received,  current  fiscal  year . . . 

Received,  cumulative  at  June  30 . . . 

Status  of  planning: 

Authorized,  current  fiscal  year _ _ _ 

Authorized,  cumulative  at  June  30 . 

Suspended  or  terminated  at  June  30 _ 

Completed,  current  fiscal  year . . 

Completed,  cumulative  at  June  30.. . . . 

In  process  at  June  30.. . . . 

Remaining  to  be  planned  at  June  30 _ _ 

Not  suitable  for  planning  at  June  30 . . 

Completed  plans  not  yet  approved  for  operations 


1968 

actual 

1969 

estimate 

123 

150 

2,716 

2,866 

100 

100 

1,411 

1,511 

173 

180 

75 

85 

945 

1,030 

293 

301 

905 

930 

400 

425 

111 

46 

< 


Watershed  works  of  improvement— A  total  appropriation  of  $57,873,- 
000  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  amount  will  provide  the  same 
funding  level  as  established  for  fiscal  year  1969,  including  supplemental 
funds  to  meet  mandatory  pay  increases.  For  this  program,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  directs  that  not  less  than  80  new  construction  starts  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  on  a  national  basis  the  status  of 
projects  by  category  of  assistance  provided,  and  funds  obligated  in 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  on  the  basis  of  available  funds. 

[Dollars  in  Thousands] 

1968  Actual  1969  Estimate 


Num-  Num- 


Explanation 

ber 

Amount 

ber 

Amount 

1.  Projects  approved  for  operations  and  estimated  cost  of  completion: 

(a)  Uncompleted  projects  at  beginning  of  year . . . 

(b)  Projects  approved  during  year _ _ _ _ 

658 

17 

$566,710 

9,870 

629 

150 

$520, 555 
222, 450 

Total . . . 

675 

576, 580 

779 

743,005 

2.  Status  of  projects  and  amounts  obligated: 

(a)  Projects  not  requiring  funds . 

32 

55 

(b)  Projects  receiving  land  treatment  and  engineering  services . 

(c)  Projects  moved  into  construction  stage  during  year . 

(d)  Prior  year  projects  continuing  construction  and  land  treatment.. 

(e)  Projects  with  construction  completed  continuing  land  treatment.. 

(f)  Projects  completed  during  year . . 

174 

43 

369 

11 

46 

5, 057 

8, 561 

41, 579 
101 

727 

242 

55 

357 

25 

45 

5, 330 
11,000 
46, 868 
250 
711 

Total . . . 

675 

56, 025 

779 

64,159 

3.  Uncompleted  projects  (cumulative)  at  end  of  year: 

(a)  Obligations  to  date.. . . . 

(b)  Estimated  cost  of  completion  . 

4.  Projects  completed  (cumulative)  and  total  cost... . 

5.  Total  projects  approved  (cumulative)  and  total  cost . 

6.  Total  obligations  (cumulative) . . . 

629 

629 

205 

834 

358,785 
520, 555 
88,947 
968,287 
447,732  .. 

734 

734 

250 

984 

354. 891 
678, 846 
157,000 

1,190,737 

511.891 

Flood  prevention. — The  full  budget  estimate  of  $20,223,000  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  will  provide  about  the  same  amount  of 
appropriation  as  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  these  funds  by 
watershed : 


Funds  in  bill. 

Watershed  1970 

Colorado  (Middle),  Texas _  $900,  000 

Coosa,  Ga.,  Tenn _  710,  000 

Little  Sioux,  Iowa,  Minn _  778,  000 

Little  Tallahatchie,  Miss _ _ _  1,  197,  000 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _  1,  486,  000 

Potomac,  Md.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va _  2,  120,  000 

Santa  Ynez,  Calif _  434,  000 

Trinity,  Texas _  3,  936,  000 

Washita,  Okla.,  Texas _  3,  902,  000 

Yazoo,  Miss _  4,  360,  000 


Subtotal,  watersheds _  19,  823,  000 

Emergency  Measures _  300,  000 


Total,  works  of  improvement _  20,  123,  000 

Loan  Services _  100,  000 


Total,  Flood  Prevention _  20,  223,  000 


Great  Plains  conservation  program. — The  Great  Plains  conserva¬ 
tion  program  was  authorized  under  Public  Law  1021,  84th  Congress 
(16  U.S.C.  590p),  to  provide  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  critically 
erodible  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  with  assured  conservation  cost 
sharing  and  technical  assistance.  The  program  is  designed  to  protect, 
improve,  and  conserve  the  soil,  water,  plant,  and  wildlife  resources  of 
this  vast  agricultural  area  and  help  to  stabilize  its  economy.  The  work 
supplements  other  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  and  activities 
in  counties  designated  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  also  coordinated  with 
the  programs  and  objectives  of  locally  managed  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts,  State  agencies,  and  community  groups. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for 
the  next  year,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  the  budget  request  and  a 
decrease  of  $1,000,000  below  the  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  program  in  preventing  wind  erosion 
damage  to  the  Great  Plains  area  and  in  view  of  the  large  backlog  of 
unfunded  applications,  the  Committee  feels  this  is  the  minimum 
amount  which  should  be  provided. 

Interest  in  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  continues  to 
increase.  Good  progress  is  being  made  in  committing  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  conservation  development  and  operations.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  applications  for  program  assistance  and 
cost-share  contracts: 


Explanation 


Applications  for  assistance  received : 

Current  fiscal  year . . 

Cumulative  to  June  30__ . 

Contracts  signed : 

Current  fiscal  year . . _ 

Cumulative  to  June  30 . 

Acreage  in  contracts: 

Current  fiscal  year . 

Cumulative  to  June  30 . 

Unserviced  applications: 

Number . . . 

Acreage . . 


1968  actual 

1969  estimate 

1970  estimate 

3,948 
36, 141 

3,859 

40,000 

3,500 

43,500 

3,227 

31,122 

4, 250 
35,372 

3,000 

38,372 

5,176,284 
56, 601,700 

6, 798, 300 
63,400, 000 

4,600,000 
68, 000, 000 

5,019 

12,357,832 

4, 628 
11,150,000 

5,128 

12,300,000 
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Resource  conservation  and  development. — This  program,  which  was 
authorized  by  section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-703),  provides  for  technical  assistance  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  land  conservation  and  land  utilization  projects  in 
selected  areas.  Although  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  work  of  this  program,  it  is  carried  on  coopera¬ 
tively  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments,  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  sponsoring  organizations.  Other  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  share  in  the  work  of  these  projects  in  accordance 
with  their  regularly  assigned  functions.  Governing  bodies  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts,  in  cooperation  with  other  interested  committees 
or  groups,  are  expected  to  provide  local  project  sponsorship.  These 
projects  will  usually  be  in  areas  where  acceleration  of  conservation 
activities  is  required  to  provide  additional  economic  opportunities  to 
the  residents  of  a  single  district,  or  parts  of  several  adjoining  districts,  A 
or  other  geographic  planning  units  within  a  land  resource  area. 

An  appropriation  of  $7,452,000  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
a  decrease  of  $1,000,000  in  the  1970  budget  request.  However,  this 
amount  provides  an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1969  of  $1,196,000  which 
should  permit  the  addition  of  5  projects  to  the  57  RO&D  projects 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  making  a 
total  of  62  projects  in  operation  by  that  date. 

The  revised  budget  for  1970  proposes  the  merger  of  the  Rural 
Renewal  program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  program.  This  consolida¬ 
tion  should  result  in  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  funds 
provided  for  these  activities. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  Economic  Research  Service  was  established  by  Secretary’s 
Memorandum  No.  1446,  Supplement  No.  1,  of  April  3,  1961,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  authorities.  The 
Service  develops  and  carries  out  a  program  of  economic  research 
designed  to  benefit  farmers  and  the  general  public.  The  findings  of  | 
this  research  are  made  available  to  farmers  and  others  through  research  * 
reports  and  through  economic  outlook  and  situation  reports  on  major 
commodities,  the  national  economy,  and  the  international  economy. 

The  bill  includes  a  proposed  appropriation  of  $13,450,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  a  reduction  of  $112,000  in  the  1970  budget  request.  The 
increase  of  $661,000  over  fiscal  year  1969  will  cover  mandatory  pay 
increases  plus  $63,000  to  develop  additional  information  on  economic 
indicators  of  change  in  the  rural  economy. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  was  established  by  Secretary’s 
Memorandum  No.  1446,  Supplement  1,  of  April  3,  1961,  under  Reor¬ 
ganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  authorities.  The  Service  was 
created  to  give  coordinated  leadership  to  the  statistical  reporting  re¬ 
search  and  service  programs  of  the  Department.  It  provides  a  channel 
for  the  orderly  flow  of  statistical  intelligence  about  the  agricultural 
economy  of  this  country.  The  primary  responsibilities  of  this  Service 
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are  the  nationwide  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  coordination  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Department’s  statistical  program  requirements,  and 
special  surveys  of  market  potentials  for  agricultural  products. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $14,950,000  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $105,000  in  the  budget  request. 
The  increase  of  $624,000  over  fiscal  year  1969  includes  funds  to  meet 
mandatory  salary  increases.  It  also  includes  $40,000  to  undertake  a 
statistical  reporting  service  as  needed  by  the  mink  industry  and  $67,- 
000  for  probability  surveys  of  farm  grain  stocks. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  quarterly  grain  stocks  estimates  of 
unquestionable  reliability  be  available.  They  are  essential  data  to 
complete  the  supply  picture  which  along  with  accurate,  complete 
and  timely  information  on  prospective  production,  prices  and  sales 
make  up  the  overall  information  needs  for  effective  competition.  The 
Department  is  dependent  upon  this  information  in  planning  acreage 
and  production  goals  in  sufficient  time  to  implement  the  necessary 
programs,  i.e.,  related  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  sorghums  and  barley.  Farm 
stocks  estimates  based  on  probability  sampling  techniques  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  reliability  needed  in  the  stocks  segment  in  the  12  important 
grain  stock  States. 

CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  SERVICE 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  was  established  February  8- 
1965.  Its  predecessor  organization,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv¬ 
ice,  was  established  November  2,  1953,  under  authority  of  section  161, 
Revised  Statutes,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  and  other  author¬ 
ities.  The  Service  carries  on  the  following  principal  programs: 

Consumer  protective,  marketing  and  regulatory  programs: 
These  activities  contribute  to  the  efficient  and  orderly  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities.  They  include  the  Market  News  Serv¬ 
ice;  meat  and  poultry  inspection;  other  inspection,  grading,  class¬ 
ing  and  standardization  services;  and  regulatory  activities  such 
as  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  U.S.  Warehouse  Act,  Standard  Container 
Act,  and  others. 

Payments  to  States :  The  Service  administers  the  matched  fund 
program  for  marketing  activities  carried  out  through  cooperative 
arrangements  with  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  similar 
State  agencies. 

Child  nutrition  programs:  Federal  assistance  is  provided  to 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam 
for  use  in  serving  nutritious  meals  to  children  in  schools  and 
service  institutions  in  order  to  improve  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation’s  children  and  to  increase  farm  income  by  expanding 
agricultural  markets.  These  programs,  aimed  at  closing  existing 
gaps  in  child  nutrition,  include  the  school  lunch,  special  assistance, 
school  breakfast,  nonfood  assistance,  grants  for  State  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  and  the  nonschool  food  program. 
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Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  (Section  32)  and 
Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders:  These  activities  directly  or 
indirectly  contribute  to  stablizing  prices  received  by  farmers  and 
establishing  and  maintaining  orderly  marketing  conditions 
through:  (1)  removing  from  the  market  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  through  purchase  and  donation  to  eligible  recipients, 
export  and  diversion  payments;  distribution  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  donated  commodities  to  eligible  domestic 
outlets  authorized  under  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949;  and  cooperation  with  the  food  industry  and  others  to  en¬ 
courage  greater  consumption  of  abundant  foods;  (2)  formulation 
and  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders;  and  (3) 
special  programs  to  provide  food  to  needy  children  and  adults 
who  are  suffering  from  general  and  continued  hunger  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  in  food  selection  and  preparation  to  assure 
nutritious  diets. 

Food  stamp  program:  The  present  program  is  authorized  by 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88-525,  approved  August  31, 
1964).  It  is  aimed  at  making  more  effective  use  of  the  Nation’s 
food  abundance  and  at  improving  nutritional  standards  of  needy 
persons  through  the  issuance  of  food  coupons  which  may  be  used 
in  retail  stores  for  the  purchase  of  commercial  brand  foods. 

Food  management  preparedness:  The  Service  fulfills  the  De¬ 
partment’s  defense  responsibilities  under  Executive  Order  10998 
of  preemergency  preparedness  and  emergency  operations  relating 
to  management  of  food  supplies  and  their  postattack  distribution. 

Consumer  •protective ,  marketing  and  regulatory  programs. — The  bill 
includes  a  recommended  appropriation  of  $130,867,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  a  reduction  in  the  budget  of  $4,387,200  and  an  increase  of 
$14  602,500  over  current  year  funds.  The  computation  of  the  amount 
proposed  is  as  follows: 


Appropriation  Act,  1969 _ $116,  264,  500 

Transfer  to  General  Services  Administration _  —248,  000 

Pay  Act  supplemental _  +2,  300,  000 


Adjusted  base _  118,316,500  ^ 

Program  changes: 

Meat  inspection _  +10,000,000 

Poultry  inspection _  +3,  000,  000 

Other  inspection  activities _  —449,  500 


Total  changes _  +12,  550,  500 


Appropriation  proposed  for  1970 _  130,  867,  000 


The  proposed  closing  or  discontinuance  of  market  news  services  has 
not  been  approved  in  view  of  the  importance  of  these  services  to  the 
Nation’s  agricultural  industry,  and  the  Department  is  directed  to 
retain  these  services.  The  small  amount  of  funds  involved  could  better 
be  taken  from  the  cost  of  other  operations  of  the  Department  in 
Washington.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  need  for  timely  and 
reliable  market  reports  by  farmers  and  agri-business  to  deal  with 
increasing  market  pressures  and  ever-growing  consumer  demands  for 
better  food  at  lower  prices  makes  these  market  news  services  in¬ 
creasingly  essential.  The  offices  and  reports  involved,  which  are  to  be 
continued  in  operation  next  year,  are  as  follows: 
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Fruits  and  vegetables:  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Hammond,  Louisiana;  Southern 
Pines,  North  Carolina;  Richmond  and  Windsor,  Virginia;  Florida  City 
and  Sanford,  Florida. 

Grain:  Houston  and  Austin,  Texas;  Cleveland,  Mississippi. 

Livestock:  Ogden,  Utah;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Memphis,  Tennessee; 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Poultry:  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Austin, 
Texas;  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Naval  Stores:  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Reports:  National  weekly  peanut  report;  Farmers  Weekly  Cotton 
Price  Reports  for  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama; 
Monthly  Cotton  Linters  Review  issued  in  Memphis. 

An  additional  $10,000,000  has  been  included  for  meat  inspection 
activities.  This  will  provide  a  total  of  nearly  $80  million  for  the 
coming  year.  The  major  portion  of  the  increase  will  be  used  for  grants 
to  States  under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  Grants  were  made 
to  18  States  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  it  is  expected  that  around  30  will 
be  in  the  program  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  A  small  part 
of  this  increase  will  be  used  to  meet  the  ever-expanding  workload 
indicated  by  the  following  figures: 


Item 

1968 

(actual) 

1969 

(estimate) 

1970 

(estimate) 

Interstate  establishments  under  Federal  inspection,  June  30: 

Slaughter _  _ _ _ 

Processing _ _ _ 

Combination- _ _ _ _ 

92 

2, 221 

547 

98 

2, 743 

628 

101 

2,801 

652 

Total _ _ _ 

2, 860 

3, 469 

3, 554 

Intrastate  establishments  inspected  by  State  personnel,  June  30: 

Slaughter . . 

Processing . . . . . . . . 

Combination . . . . 

512 

1,744 

738 

540 

3,923 

2,537 

771 

5,604 

3,625 

Total. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 994 

7,000 

10,000 

Pounds  inspected  (mil.): 

Interstate: 

Slaughter _ _ _ _ 

Processing . . . . 

Imports . . . . 

Other _ _ _  _ 

30, 898 

44, 520 
1,531 
1,505 

31,616 

45, 200 
1,707 
1,508 

31,866 

46,100 

1,901 

1,513 

Total . . . . . . . . 

78, 454 

80, 031 

81,  380 

Intrastate: 

Slaughter _  _  _ _ - . . 

Processing _ 

193 

220 

3,863 

4,400 

4, 862 
6, 900 

Total _ _ _ _ - . 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  in  which  federally  inspected  plants  are  located.. 

413 

1,052 

8,263 

1,255 

11,762 

1,281 

The  Committee  has  also  included  an  increase  of  $3,000,000  for 
poultry  inspection,  which  provides  a  total  of  about  $28.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  With  the  passage  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  of  1968,  almost  all  poultry  and  poultry  products  sold  in  the  United 
States  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  enforcement  standards  that 
hitherto  have  been  required  only  of  those  plants  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce. 

This  new  legislation  increases  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  poultry  inspection  field  by  providing  for  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  States  for  improving  the  quality  of  their 


poultry  inspection  programs.  The  Act  gives  the  States  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  (August  18,  1968)  to  develop  inspection  pro¬ 
grams  comparable  to  the  Federal  program.  A  possible  extension  of 
one  additional  year  may  be  provided  at  the  end  of  two  years  if  a  State 
has  made  significant  progress  in  improving  its  program.  However,  if 
any  State  fails  to  develop  a  comparable  program  within  the  period 
provided  by  law,  the  Federal  Government  is  required  to  take  over 
inspection  of  all  establishments  engaging  in  the  sale  of  poultry  and 
poultry  products  in  that  State. 

Payments  to  States  and  possessions. — Federal  payments,  authorized 
by  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  are  made 
under  cooperative  agreements  between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  similar  State  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  conduct  of  eligible  marketing  service  activities  on  a  match¬ 
ing  fund  basis.  The  States  contribute  at  least  half  of  the  cost  and 
perform  the  work  with  State  personnel. 

The  full  budget  request  of  $1,600,000  is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $150,000  below  the  1969  appropriation.  Because  of 
the  extremely  tight  Federal  Budget,  States  are  expected  to  assume  a 
larger  role  in  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  in  which  benefits 
accrue  primarily  to  individual  States.  Under  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946,  States  may  finance  a  larger  share  of  the  program 
than  the  proportion  financed  with  Federal  matching  funds. 

Child  nutrition  programs. — The  full  budget  request  of  $311,766,000 
is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1970,  $117,500,000  by  direct  appropriation 
and  $194,266,000  by  transfer  from  section  32  funds.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $58,967,000  over  funds  available  for  the  present  year.  The  amounts 
included  for  each  of  the  programs  funded  under  this  head,  as  compared 
to  fiscal  year  1969,  are  as  follows: 


1969 

Increase 

1970  bill 

1.  Cash  payments  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  program _ _  ... 

(b)  Special  assistance _  _ _ . _ 

(c)  School  breakfast  program . . 

_ $162,041,000 

. .  10,000,000 

. 3,500,000 

+$6, 000, 000 
+34,800,000 

+6, 500.  oro 

$168,041,000 
44,800, 000 
10,000,000 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance  program _ 

(e)  State  administrative  expenses . . 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program . . . 

. . .  750,000 

750,000  . 

. . .  5,750,000 

+9,250,000 

+4,250,000 

10,000,000 
750, 000 
10,000,000 

Subtotal _ 

2.  Commodity  procurement. 

3.  Operating  expenses _ 

Unobligated  balance _ 


182,791,000  +60,800,000  743,591,000 

64,325,000  . 64,325,000 

2,661,000  +1,189,000  3,850,000 

3,000,000  -3,000,000  _ _ 


Total  available  or  estimate 


i  252, 777, 000  »  +58, 989, 000  311, 766, 000 


>  Excludes  $22,000  transfer  to  General  Services  Administration. 


The  regular  school  lunch  program  continues  to  grow  each  year. 
It  is  expected  that  3.5  billion  lunches  will  be  served  in  1970 — a  growth 
of  about  3.9  percent.  On  this  basis,  the  $6,000,000  increase  will  provide 
for  a  Federal  cash  contribution  of  about  4.8^  per  meal  served.  The 
following  table  reflects  program  participation  for  1967-1970. 


FY  1967 

FY  1968 

FY  1969 

FY  1970 

Item 

(actual) 

(actual) 

(est.) 

(est) 

No.  of  schools  (peak  participation). . . . 

.  72,334 

71,184 

71,750 

72,000 

No.  of  school  children  (peak  thousands) . 

_  18,323 

18,615 

19,  000 

19,  800 

No.  of  lunches  served  (million).  _  . 

_  3,131.5 

3,181.0 

3, 370. 0 

3,  500.9 

Federal  cash  contribution  (million) _ 

_  $147.7 

$154. 9 

$162.  0 

$168.0 

Average  Federal  contribution  per  lunch . . . 

.  4. 80 

4.9(1 

4.  80 

4.8(5 
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Food  stamp  program. — This  program  operates  through  normal 
channels  of  trade  to  provide  food  to  families  in  economic  need  of 
assistance.  Participants  include  those  households  receiving  some  type 
of  welfare  assistance — the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  mothers 
with  dependent  children.  Other  low-income  families  also  are  eligible  to 
participate  even  though  they  do  not  qualify,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
for  welfare  aid.  These  are  people  living  on  small  pensions,  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  underemployed,  and  the  unskilled  low-paid  employed. 

Participants  exchange  the  amount  of  money  they  would  normally 
spend  on  food  for  food  coupons  worth  more.  Under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  the  purpose  is  to  enable  participants  to  improve  their  diets  in 
both  quantity  and  quality. 

The  bill  carries  an  appropiration  of  $340,000,000  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  frill  amount  authorized  for  this  program  by  present 
I  law.  This  is  an  increase  of  $60,000,000  over  funds  available  in  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  program  will  reach  an  estimated  3,630,000  participants,  in  some 
1,550  project  areas,  by  June  30,  1969,  an  increase  of  1,218,000  par¬ 
ticipants  over  the  June  1968  level.  At  the  time  the  program  will  be 
operating  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $325  million. 

Section  32  funds. — Section  32  funds  are  used  to  encourage  the 
production  of  food  by  stabilizing  prices  and  by  the  exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  products,  and  to  contribute  to 
stabilizing  market  prices  either  through  announcements  that  the 
Department  stands  ready  to  enter  the  market,  or  by  actual  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  market.  The  extent  to  which  funds  actually  will  be 
obligated  and  expended,  for  perishables  and  other  surplus  removal 
programs,  will  depend  upon  the  market  situation  which  develops  as 
peak  marketing  seasons  approach.  The  type  of  program  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  also  depends  upon  the  kind  and  volume  of  existing  surpluses 
and  the  availability  of  potential  outlets.  Generally,  surpluses  are 
removed  from  the  market  through  purchases,  which  are  then  donated 
to  schools,  institutions  and  needy  persons. 

For  the  law  to  work,  it  is  essential  that  the  Department  have  on 
|  hand  at  all  times  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  price-depressing  sur¬ 
pluses;  otherwise  we  could  well  lose  our  fine  foods  and  high  standard 
of  living  by  producers  going  out  of  business. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  estimated  total  funds  available 
for  section  32  activities  and  the  estimated  balance  carried  forward 
for  fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970: 


Item 


1968  1969  estimate  1970  estimate 


Appropriation  or  estimate. __ . . . 

Balance  available  from  prior  years.. . . . . 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations _ 

Unobligated  balance  of  research  funds  returned  from  Agricultural 

Research  Service _ _ _ 

Transfers  to: 

Child  Nutrition  Programs . . . 

Special  Milk  Program _ _ _ _ _ 

Agricultural  Research  Service . . . 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service . . . . . 

Interior  Department _ 


$578,911,603 
300, 000,  000 
20,077 

317,305 

-45, 000, 000 
-104, 000,  000 
-15, 000, 000 
-3,117,000 
-7,443,592 


$596,645, 658 
300, 000, 000 


-64, 325,000 
-104, 000,  000 
-15, 000, 000 
-3,117,000 
-7,412,775 


$665, 000,  000 
300,  000, 000 


-194, 266, 000 


-15,  000,  000 
-3,117,000 
-7,703, 000 


Total  available  after  transfers . .  704,688,393  702,790,883  744,914,000 

Obligations _ _ _ _ _ _ _  175,649,394  291,667,000  444,914,000 

Unobligated  balance . . . . .  229,038,999  111,123,883  . . . 


Unobligated  balance  carried  forward  to  subsequent  year...  300,000,000  300,000,000  300,000,000 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  use  of  these  funds  for  commodity 
program  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  special  feeding  program  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970: 


Project 


1969  1970 

estimated  revised  budget 


1.  Commodity  Program  Payments . . 

2.  Special  Feeding  Program _ 

3.  Surplus  Removal  Operating  Expenses,. 

4.  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders _ 

5.  Food  and  Nutrition  Aides  Program _ 

Unobligated  balance  reverting  to  Treasury 

Total  available  or  estimate _ 


$227, 079, 600  $334,  624, 600 

44,941,000  100,000,000 

6,  896, 400  7,  389,  400 

2, 750,  000  2, 900,  000 

10,000,000  _ _ 

1  111,123,883  _ _ _ 


402,  790,  883  444,  914,  000 


i  The  amount  shown  as  an  expected  unobligated  balance  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  being  used  for  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities  from  CCC. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  the  Department  proposes  { 
to  use  $100  million  of  section  32  funds  for  special  feeding  programs 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  under  the  special  language  which  this  Com¬ 
mittee  added  in  conference  on  the  fiscal  year  1969  Agriculture  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill.  About  $80  million  is  expected  to  be  used  to  provide 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  for  needy  children.  The  balance,  $20 
million,  will  be  used  for  milk  for  children  in  schools  without  a  lunch 
program,  in  summer  camps,  and  in  child  care  institutions. 

This  special  $100  million  program  is  in  addition  to  the  food  distri¬ 
bution  expenditures  proposed  under  the  child  nutrition,  food  stamp 
and  direct  distribution  programs.  A  total  of  about  $1.5  billion  will 
be  expended  for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Committee  has  approved  the  budget  request  for  all  of  these 
programs  to  be  certain  that  means  are  provided  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  those  in  this  country  suffering  from  malnutrition  or  hunger.  The 
record  shows  that  individual  cases  do  exist  despite  public  welfare 
programs  and  the  efforts  of  this  Committee,  Congress  and  local 
charities.  The  Committee  points  out  that  directives  were  issued  in 
1967  to  meet  the  needs  of  especially  needy  persons  and  that  last  year 
$50  million  above  the  budget  was  provided  with  authority  granted  to  g 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  locate  hungry  people  anywhere  in  the  I 
U.S.  and  to  provide  them  with  free  food  where  deemed  necessary, 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as  age,  income,  employability, 
etc.  (clause  4b).  It  has  been  noted  that  special  programs  in  several 
States  have  been  established  under  this  authority. 

In  view  of  continuous  allegations  of  hunger,  the  Committee  must 
insist  that  the  Secretary  meet  this  responsibility  by  providing  free 
food  on  an  individual  case  basis  wherever  he  finds  and  can  certify 
that  such  hunger  does  in  fact  exist  under  such  circumstances.  If 
we  are  to  reach  those  who  may  actually  be  hungry,  the  Department 
must  locate  such  people  and  see  that  they  are  properly  fed.  Large, 
mass  feeding  programs  such  as  proposed  will  never  reach  these 
isolated  cases  where  people  cannot  participate  in  the  food  stamps, 
direct  distribution,  or  special  feeding  programs  because  of  illness, 
isolation  or  ignorance. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  was  established  March  10,  1953 
by  Secretary’s  Memorandum  No.  1320,  Supplement  1.  Public  Law 
690  approved  August  28,  1954,  transferred  the  agricultural  attaches 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  primary  function  of  this  organization  is  to  help  American 
agriculture  in  maintaining  and  expanding  foreign  markets  for  its 
products.  It  maintains  a  worldwide  agricultural  intelligence  and 
reporting  service,  to  assist  U.S.  agricultural  industry  in  its  export 
operations  through  a  continuous  program  of  analyzing  and  reporting 
foreign  agricultural  production,  markets,  and  policies.  It  helps  to 
develop  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products  through  administra¬ 
tion  of  special  export  programs  and  through  helping  to  secure  inter¬ 
national  trade  conditions  that  are  favorable  toward  our  products. 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of  $22,937,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  a  decrease  of  $1,000,000  in  the  revised  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  a  net  increase  of  $1,395,700  over  1969.  In  addition, 
transfers  of  $3,117,000  from  section  32  and  $107,000  from  CCC  are 
approved. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  recommended  is  computed  as 
follows : 


Appropriation  Act,  1969 _  $21,  541,  300 

Transfer  to  General  Services  Administration _  —  1,  000 

Pay  Act  supplemental _  +361,  700 


Adjusted  base _  21,  902,  000 

Program  changes: 

New  Attache  post  (Korea) _  +80,  000 

Market  development _  + 1,  500,  000 

Public  Law  480  Administrarion _  —  545,  000 


Total  changes _  +1,035,000 


Appropriation  in  bill  for  1970 _  22,  937,  000 


The  Committee  has  funded  the  opening  of  a  new  agricultural 
\  post  in  Korea,  which  is  a  fast  growing  market  for  U.S.  agricultural 
"  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  soybeans,  barley  and  cotton.  In  total 
volume  of  commodities  purchased,  it  ranks  among  the  top  nations 
in  Asia.  There  is  no  other  free  world  country  with  this  volume  of  agri¬ 
cultural  trade  where  the  United  States  is  not  represented  by  an  agri¬ 
cultural  attache.  A  great  opportunity  exists  in  Korea  for  an  expanded 
market  promotion  program  in  cooperation  with  private  trade  groups 
and  this  opportunity  should  be  pursued.  Further,  the  lack  of  USD  A 
representation  at  this  important  post  has  been  a  serious  handicap  in 
obtaining  adequate  agricultural  data.  The  total  cost  is  expected  to  be 
$80,000. 

An  increase  of  $1,500,000  is  recommended  to  expand  the  market 
development  program  for  agricultural  commodities.  The  additional 
funds  will  be  used  in  part  to  mount  a  comprehensive  5-year  export 
program  which  will  parallel  similar  work  under  way  for  industry  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Agricultural  export  targets  will  be 
set  up  commodity  by  commodity  on  a  5-year  basis  in  line  with  the 
5-year  industrial  program  currently  being  developed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 
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The  Committee  strongly  disagrees  with  the  use  of  any  part  of  the 
market  development  money  provided  in  this  bill  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  promotion  of  American-grown  agricultural  commodities  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  it  must  insist  that  the  funds 
included  herein  for  market  development  purposes  be  used  entirely 
for  the  export  of  U.S.  commodities. 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended.  The  objectives 
are  to  prevent  commodity  price  manipulation  and  market  corners; 
curb  unwarranted  changes  in  price  resulting  from  excessive  speculation 
by  large  traders;  prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop 
and  market  information  affecting  commodity  prices;  protect  hedgers 
and  other  users  of  the  commodity  futures  markets  against  cheating,  j 
fraud,  and  manipulative  practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membership 
privileges  on  contract  markets  to  cooperative  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers;  insure  trust  fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities 
of  hedgers  and  other  traders  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such  funds  by 
brokers;  and  provide  information  to  the  public  regarding  trading 
operations  and  contract  markets. 

The  Committee  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $2,100,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $270,000  over  fiscal  year  1969  and  a  decrease 
of  $221,000  in  the  1970  budget.  The  increase  will  cover  mandatory 
pay  increases,  and  will  provide  $219,000  for  licensing  and  auditing  of 
brokerage  houses,  supervision  of  futures  trading,  and  investigations 
required  to  complete  the  implementation  of  Public  Laws  90-258  and 
90-418,  which  added  nine  new  commodities  to  the  responsibilities  of 
this  agency. 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June  5,  1961,  under  the 
authority  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  in  accordance  with  the  { 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  901-913).  The 
Service  carries  on  the  following  principal  programs  from  appropriated 
funds: 

Production  adjustment  programs:  The  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  authorizes  production  adjustment 
for  designated  basic  commodities  (tobacco,  peanuts,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice)  through  acreage  allotments,  and  the  adjustment 
of  supplies  through  marketing  quotas  when  supplies  reach  speci¬ 
fied  levels  in  relation  to  normal  demand. 

Sugar  Act  program:  The  chief  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  “to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of 
sugar  and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  in¬ 
dustry.”  This  involves  (a)  determination  of  U.S.  consumption 
requirements;  (b)  administration  of  quotas  to  regulate  imports 
of  sugar  produced  in  foreign  areas,  as  well  as  marketing  of  sugar 
produced  in  domestic  areas;  and  (c)  payments  to  domestic 
producers  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane,  provided  producers 
comply  with  certain  labor,  wage,  price,  and  marketing  require¬ 
ments  prescribed  by  law. 
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Agricultural  conservation  program :  This  program  is  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  section  7  to  16(a),  inclusive,  and  section  17 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 
Its  objectives  include  (1)  restoring  and  improving  soil  fertility, 
(2)  reducing  erosion  caused  by  wind  and  water,  and  (3)  conserv¬ 
ing  water  on  land.  Cost-sharing  assistance  is  furnished  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  carrying  out  approved  soil-building  and 
soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  on  their  farms.  This  assist¬ 
ance  represents  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  performing  the  practices. 
The  farmer  bears  the  balance  of  the  cost,  and  in  addition  supplies 
labor  and  management  necessary  to  carry  out  the  practices. 

Cropland  adjustment  program:  This  program  was  authorized 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist 
farmers,  through  long-term  agreements,  to  divert  land  from  the 
production  of  unneeded  crops  to  uses  that  will  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  conservation  of  our  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  resources.  The  program  will  also  establish,  pro¬ 
tect  and  conserve  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty  and  prevent  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Emergency  conservation  measures:  The  objective  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  authorized  by  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  of  1957  and  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Acts  of 
1958  and  1959,  is  to  restore  to  normal  agricultural  use  farmlands 
which  have  been  damaged  by  wind  erosion,  hurricanes,  floods, 
or  other  natural  disasters.  To  this  end,  farmers  are  offered  cost¬ 
sharing  assistance  for  carrying  out  approved  practices. 

Conservation  reserve  program:  The  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  the  Soil  Bank  Act  is  a  long-range  program 
under  which  farmers  have  voluntarily  contracted  to  take  crop¬ 
land  out  of  production  for  a  specified  number  of  years  and  devote 
it  to  conservation  uses.  In  return  the  farmer  receives  (a)  an  an¬ 
nual  rental  payment  for  the  contract  period,  and  ( b )  assistance  in 
either  cash  or  conservation  materials  and  services  for  carrying 
out  approved  conservation  practices  on  the  reserved  acreage. 

Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers:  The  milk  indemnity 
payment  program  was  extended  through  June  30,  1970,  by  Public 
Law  90-484.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  indemnity 
payments  at  the  fair  market  value,  to  farmers  who  have  been 
directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from  com¬ 
mercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  time  of  such  use.  Each  eligible  dairy  farmer  will  receive  from 
all  sources  no  more  than  the  amount  he  would  have  received  if 
he  had  produced  and  marketed  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  his 
normal  marketings. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program  activities:  Various 
price-support  and  related  programs  have  been  authorized  in  num¬ 
erous  legislative  enactments  since  the  early  1930’s.  Operations 
under  these  programs  are  financed  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Stabili¬ 
zation  and  Conservation  Service  are  utilized  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Service  is  also  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Corporation. 
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Foreign  assistance  programs  and  other  special  activities:  Vari¬ 
ous  surplus  disposal  programs  and  other  special  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  specific  statutory  authorizations  and  direc¬ 
tives.  These  laws  authorize  the  use  of  CCC  funds  and  facilities 
to  implement  the  programs.  Appropriations  for  these  programs 
are  transferred  or  paid  to  the  Corporation  for  its  costs  incurred 
in  connection  with  these  activities,  such  as  Public  Law  480; 
bartered  materials  for  supplemental  stockpile;  and  National 
Wool  Act. 

Expenses,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. — 
The  bill  carries  total  funds  of  $209,903,000  for  the  operating  and 
administrative  expenses  of  the  various  programs  of  this  organization. 
Of  this  total,  $147,420,000  is  provided  by  direct  appropriation.  The 
balance,  $62,483,000,  is  authorized  to  be  transferred  if  necessary  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  finance  operating  and  admin¬ 
istrative  costs  of  the  Corporation’s  programs  from  funds  on  hand  or 
received  from  the  redemption  or  sale  of  commodities. 

The  amount  recommended  is  $6,107,500  over  the  fiscal  year  1969 
level  of  funding.  This  includes  $4,107,500  for  pay  increases  and 
$2,000,000  to  establish  a  contingency  reserve  for  CCC  administrative 
expenses. 

The  Committee  recommends  restoration  of  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  (ACP)  to  the  1969  level.  Accordingly,  it  has  restored 
$20,000,000  to  this  appropriation  to  cover  administrative  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  for  ACP  in  the  next  year.  This  results  in  a  net  increase  of 
$18,550,000  over  the  revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  as  reflected  on 
the  table  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

This  program,  as  noted,  has  more  than  one  million  participants  who 
put  up  their  time  and  money.  We  must  take  care  of  the  land  if  this 
Nation  is  to  prosper.  As  pointed  out  in  the  hearings,  the  elimination  of 
this  program  next  year  would  reduce  soil  conservation  technicians 
by  1,000  man-years  over  a  2-year  period. 

Sugar  Act  Program. — -The  Sugar  Program  has  a  threefold  purpose: 
To  protect  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  sugar  industry;  to  provide  U.S. 
consumers  with  ample  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  to 
promote  and  strengthen  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Receipts  under  the  sugar  program  exceed  government  outlays. 
The  Sugar  Act,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  imposes  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  on  all  beet  or  cane  sugar  processed  in  or  imported  into  the 
continental  United  States  for  direct  consumption.  The  excise  tax  on 
sugar,  under  Public  Law  89-331,  was  extended  to  June  30,  1972. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  of  $89,500,000,  a  decrease  of  $6,800,000  in  the  budget  estimate. 
This  amount  will  continue  the  fiscal  year  1969  level  of  operation, 
which  is  based  on  an  appropriation  of  $82,000,000  in  the  1969  regular 
bill,  plus  $7,500,000  contained  in  the  supplemental  bill  for  1969  now 
pending. 
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Payments  are  made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar¬ 
cane  who  comply  with  certain  special  requirements.  The  number  of 
payees  is  shown  below: 


1967  crop 

1968  crop 
(estimated) 

1969  crop 
(estimated) 

Continental  sugar  beet  area . . 

Continental  sugar  cane  area.. . 

Hawaii _  _  _ _ _  _ 

Puerto  Rico _ _ 

. 31,000 

.  5,370 

.  673 

_  9, 007 

33,000 

5,250 

640 

8,900 

33,000 

5,100 

725 

8,800 

Total.. . . 

. . .  46,050 

47,790 

47,625 

Agricultural  conservation  program. — Conservation  practices  under 
this  program  are  developed  initially  at  the  local  level  by  ASC  State 
and  county  committees,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Forest 
Service.  Representatives  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  State  conservation  committees,  and  other  State  and 
Federal  agricultural  agencies  also  participate  in  these  determinations. 

The  recommendations  of  these  groups  are  used  as  the  basis  to  for¬ 
mulate  joint  recommendations  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  in  Washington.  From  these  recommendations, 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Department  in  Washington  develop  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  national  program.  State 
and  local  people  then  develop  their  local  programs  within  the  structure 
of  the  national  program  approved  by  the  Secretary.  No  practices  are 
adopted  and  put  into  effect  in  any  State  or  county  unless  approved  by 
the  local  conservation  groups. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  program  reaches  in  excess  of  1  million 
farms  each  year  and  results  in  the  application  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  conservation  measures  to  the  land  at  the  lowest  cost  per  acre  of  any 
other  similar  program. 

By  continued  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  long-term  conserva¬ 
tion  practices,  benefits  go  to  nonfarm  people  as  well  as  to  farmers. 
The  program  attempts  to  get  low-income  and  other  farmers  who  are 
lagging  in  the  conservation  effort  to  undertake  significant  conservation 
projects.  Also  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  funds  has  gone  for  land 
treatment  measures  in  watershed  program  areas  and  other  rural  areas 
development  projects.  For  example,  the  following  accomplishments 
were  attained  under  the  1967  program: 

1.  Enduring-type  practices  received  87  percent  of  the  cost-share 
funds. 

2.  About  $15.1  million  of  ACP  cost-sharing  funds,  involving  79 
thousand  farms,  went  into  41  resource  conservation  and  development 
project  areas  and  12  rural  renewal  program  counties. 

3.  About  $15.4  million  of  ACP  cost-sharing  funds,  involving  69 
thousand  farms,  went  into  more  than  1,200  Public  Law  566  and  pilot 
watershed  program  areas  to  advance  land  treatment  measures  in  those 
watersheds. 
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4.  About  $5.1  million  of  ACP  cost-sharing  funds,  involving  26 
thousand  farms,  went  into  the  11  flood  prevention  watersheds. 

Within  program  authority  for  operations,  a  growing  proportion  of 
ACP  cost-shares  is  being  used  for  those  conservation  practices  which 
conserve  water  and  reduce  water  pollution  (particularly  those  that 
reduce  sediment),  those  primarily  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  those 
which  provide  recreational  and  beautification  conservation  benefits. 
In  1967,  wildlife  conservation  and  conservation-beautification  prac¬ 
tices  serving  about  4.7  million  acres  were  performed. 

An  appropriation  of  $195,500,000  is  recommended  to  make  payments 
due  under  the  program  authorized  in  the  1969  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill.  Amounts  owed  under  that  program  are  legal  commitments 
and  funds  must  be  provided  to  meet  all  obligations  incurred. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  advance  announcement 
for  the  1970  program  be  included  in  the  bill  at  the  $195,500,000  level. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  this 
program  provides  the  best  possible  means  for  getting  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  applied  to  the  land.  It  is  the  financial  core  for 
the  Nationwide  conservation  effort.  The  practices  applied  to  the  land 
under  this  program  provide  the  land  treatment  phase  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  work  included  in  all  other  programs,  including  the  P.L.  566  small 
watershed  projects,  the  flood  prevention  projects,  the  resource  con¬ 
servation  development  projects,  and  others.  The  elimination  of  funds 
for  the  ACP  conservation  practices  would,  therefore,  require  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  amounts  to  the  other  conservation  and  watershed  pro¬ 
grams  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  operations  at  current  levels. 

The  extent  of  conservation  measures  performed  under  the  1967 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and  accomplishments  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Programs,  1936-1967,  are  as  follows: 


Extent 

Total  accom- 

under  1967 

plishments 

Practice 

Unit 

program 

1936-1967 

Water  storage  reservoirs  constructed  to  distribute  grazing,  control  erosion, 

and  conserve  irrigation  water  and  wildlife  (structures) _ 

1,000 

55 

2, 031 

Terraces  constructed  to  control  erosion  or  conserve  water  (acres) _ 

Stripcropping  systems  established  to  control  wind  or  water  erosion  and 

1,000 

573 

30, 089 

conserve  water  (acres)  .. . . . . . - . 

Permanent  sod  waterways  established  to  control  erosion  and  safely  dis- 

1,000 

266 

113,102 

pose  of  excess  runoff  (acres) . . 

Enduring  vegetative  cover  established  or  improved  to  control  erosion, 

1,000 

57 

1,010 

conserve  water,  and  for  land-use  adjustment  (acres) _ _ 

Competitive  shrubs  controlled  on  range  or  pasture  to  permit  growth  of 

1,000 

11,688 

(0 

adequate  cover  for  erosion  control  and  to  conserve  water  (acres) _ 

Trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  forestry  purposes,  erosion  control,  or  land- 

1,000 

2, 064 

55, 751 

use  adjustment  (acres) _ _ _ _ 

Forest  tree  stands  improved  for  forestry  purposes  and  erosion  control 

1,000 

191 

4,631 

(acres).,. . . . . . 

1,000 

220 

3,762 

i  Similar  data  lacking. 


In  terms  of  the  types  of  practices,  the  following  figures  indicate  that 
87  percent  of  these  practices  are  of  permanent  value: 
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PROGRAM  YEAR  1968 
[Dollars  In  thousands] 


Practice  group 


Portion  of  total 
Net  assistance  (percent) 


Conservation  practices  with  enduring  benefits . $158,745  87 

Establishment  of  permanent  cover . 53,763  29 

Improvement  or  protection  of  vegetative  cover . 48,258  26 

Conservation  and  disposal  of  water . _ . .  49, 017  27 

Wildlife  conservation . 4,448  3 

Beautification  conservation.. . . . 1,214  1 

Practices  with  limited  area  applicability . 2,045  1 

Conservation  practices  with  benefits  of  limited  duration.. . . . 24,701  13 

Establishment  of  temporary  protective  cover . . . . .  21, 857  12 

Temporary  protection  of  soil  from  erosion .  2, 844  1 


Total.. . . . . .  183,446  100 


Note:  Does  not  include  funds  used  for  small  cost-share  increases,  nondeductible  services  or  technical  services. 

)  The  restoration  of  this  program  to  the  1969  level  is  essential,  as 
heretofore  noted,  to  prevent  a  drastic  redaction  in  soil  conservation 
technicians  and  ASC  County  Committee  employees.  Testimony  re¬ 
ceived  fi'om  USD  A  officials  indicates  that  the  elimination  of  the 
ACP  program  would  reduce  406  SCS  technicians  the  first  year,  with 
the  complete  elimination  during  the  next  year  of  1,020  technicians  now 
located  in  SCS  field  offices  throughout  the  country. 

Further,  such  officials  indicate  that  the  elimination  of  the  ACP 
program  would  affect  a  large  number  of  the  ASC  county  office  opera¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  the  probable  closing  and  consolidation  of  some 
county  offices,  where  ACP  generates  more  than  half  the  total  work¬ 
load,  it  would  require  the  reduction  of  some  2,500  employees  as 
follows : 


Location  Man-years 

Washington,  D.C _  20 

Data  Processing  Centers,  management  field  office _  11 

State  offices _  164 


Total  Federal  employment _  195 

County  offices _  2,  300 


A  full  discussion  of  other  reasons  for  not  eliminating  or  reducing  this 
program  are  contained  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report. 

Cropland  adjustment  program. — This  program  is  authorized  by 
title  VI  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assist  farmers,  through  long-term  agreements,  to  divert  land  from  the 
production  of  unneeded  crops  to  uses  that  will  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
resources. 

In  return  for  diverting  the  cropland  to  apj trove  uses,  producers 
receive  adjustment  payments.  They  also  are  eligible  to  receive  cost¬ 
sharing  assistance  for  establishing  approved  conservation  uses.  The 
period  of  a  contract  cannot  be  less  than  5  years  and  not  more  than 
10  years. 
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An  appropriation  of  $78,000,000  is  proposed  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
a  decrease  of  $6,500,000  below  the  current  year  and  a  decrease  of 
$1,330,000  in  the  1970  budget.  The  Committee  has  not  approved  the 
proposed  advance  authorization  of  $99.3  million  to  enter  into  addition¬ 
al  contracts  to  remove  about  4  million  additional  acres  from  production 
in  fiscal  year  1970. 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  years,  the  majority  of  this  Committee 
feels  that  our  commitments  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
where  hunger  is  prevalent  are  such  that  we  cannot  safely  follow  a 
policy  of  keeping  land  out  of  production.  Further,  if  the  extent  of 
alleged  hunger  in  this  country  is  anywhere  near  as  great  as  many  would 
have  us  believe,  more  rather  than  less  production  would  be  indicated. 

In  any  event,  the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation,  plus  the  dangers 
inherent  in  a  policy  of  scarcity,  fully  supports  the  Committee’s  action 
in  this  matter. 

Conservation  Beserve  Program. — An  appropriation  of  $37.5  millioi^ 
is  included  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $71.5  million  in  th<? 
1969  appropriation  and  $400,000  in  the  1970  budget  estimate.  The 
decrease  below  last  year  is  due  to  the  expiration  of  a  portion  of  the 
long-term  contracts  entered  into  under  the  old  soil  bank  program 
back  in  the  middle  1950’s.  Payments  will  continue  through  1973  on  a 
rapidly  diminishing  basis. 

Emergency  conservation  measures. — This  appropriation  provides 
special  funds  for  sharing  the  cost  of  emergency  conservation  measures 
to  deal  with  cases  of  severe  damage  to  farms  and  rangelands  resulting 
from  natural  disasters.  The  criteria  under  which  assistance  may  be 
made  available  are  set  forth  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act. 

Funds  are  allocated  for  use  only  in  those  counties  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  disaster  counties.  Assistance  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  treat  new  conservation  problems  which  (1)  if  not  treated  will 
impair  or  endanger  the  land,  (2)  materially  affect  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land,  (3)  represent  damage  which  is  unusual  in  charac¬ 
ter  and,  except  for  wind  erosion,  is  not  the  type  which  would  recur 
frequently  in  the  same  area,  and  (4)  will  be  so  costly  to  rehabilitate 
that  Federal  assistance  is  or  will  be  required  to  return  the  land  t<fl 
productive  agricultural  use. 

The  budget  estimate  of  $5  million  is  proposed  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  the  same  as  provided  for  the  current  year.  There  is  no 
way  to  forecast  disasters  in  advance  of  their  occurrence  or  the  extent 
of  damage  which  might  result.  With  an  appropriation  of  $5  million, 
estimated  recoveries  of  about  $3,533,000  from  prior  obligations,  and 
an  expected  carryover  of  uncommitted  funds  of  $10,038,000,  funds 
totaling  $18,571,000  will  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  restore 
damages  to  farms  and  rangelands  resulting  from  natural  disasters. 

Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers. — Section  331  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  indemnity 
payments,  at  fair  market  value,  to  farmers  who  have  been  directed 
since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  such  use.  Authority 
granted  under  this  section  terminated  January  31,  1965,  and  the 
termination  date  has  been  extended  five  times.  The  latest  extension 
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was  made  to  June  30,  1970,  by  Public  Law  90-424  (82  Stat.  750) 
which  also  authorized  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  for 
indemnity  payments. 

A  number  of  actions  have  been  taken  by  state  and  local  agencies 
to  reduce  residues  in  milk.  For  example,  in  Texas,  where  payments 
last  year  totaled  about  $98,000,  DDT  is  no  longer  recommended  for 
controlling  pink  bollworm  infestation  of  cotton.  The  Texas  State 
Health  Department,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the 
Texas  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  assisting  the  dairymen  in 
that  State  with  laboratory  facilities  and  with  tests  and  analysis  of 
feed  and  milk  to  help  prevent  future  contamination  of  their  milk. 
Other  States  also  have  taken  actions  to  prevent  or  reduce  DDT  con¬ 
tamination  of  milk.  In  early  April,  the  Arizona  Extension  Service 
announced  that  DDT  had  been  removed  from  Arizona’s  list  of  recom- 
.mended  insecticides  for  agricultural  insect  control.  Similar  action 
lias  since  been  taken  by  New  Mexico.  There  are  presently  two  pro¬ 
ducers  off  the  market  in  Montana  and  one  in  Wisconsin.  The  extent 
to  which  producers  in  other  States  may  be  involved  is  not  known  at 
this  time. 

The  budget  request  of  $200,000  is  included  in  the  bill  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Payments  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  totaled 
$905,950  through  June  30,  1968. 

RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE 

The  Rural  Community  Development  Service  was  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  Memorandum  No.  1570  dated  February  24, 
1965.  It  cooperates  with  other  agencies  in  all  phases  of  rural  develop¬ 
ment,  and  serves  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  departments 
of  government  at  the  Washington  level  in  the  implementation  of  rural 
development  programs.  It  also  identifies  Federal  programs  outside  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  are  still  not  effectively  reaching  rural 
areas  because  of  difficulties  of  communicating  with  a  dispersed  rural 
population.  It  works  with  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
.such  programs  to  develop  effective  means  for  overcoming  these  difH- 
Ibulties  by  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  programs  and  by  setting  up 
appropriate  methods  of  utilizing  the  services  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  other  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  to 
facilitate  rural  development  programs  which  supplement  the  regular 
programs  of  these  agencies  in  rural  areas. 

The  budget  request  of  $450,000  is  recommended  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  decrease  of  $13,000  below  fiscal  year  1969  is  made 
possible  by  more  economical  use  of  manpower  in  coordination  of  the 
rural  areas  development  activities  of  the  Department. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Internal  audit  and  investigation  activities  are  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  which  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture’s  Memorandum  No.  1503  dated  June  25,  1962,  and 
No.  1524  dated  December  21,  1962.  The  Office  is  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  for  assuring  that  existing  laws,  policies,  and  programs  of  the 
Secretary  are  effectively  complied  with  on  every  level  of  administra- 
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tion  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary.  It 
insures  prompt  and  appropriate  corrective  action  in  those  areas  in 
which  deviation  from  established  law,  policy,  procedure,  rules,  or  regu¬ 
lations  has  developed;  and  conducts  internal  audit  and  investigative 
activities  within  the  Department  and  coordinates  and  correlates  them 
with  various  investigative  agencies  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  Committee  proposed  an  appropriation  of  $13,389,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  a  decrease  of  $536,000  in  the  1970  request.  The  increase 
of  $963,000  includes  funds  to  meet  mandatory  pay  increases,  plus 
$400,000  to  provide  additional  audit  coverage  for  the  expanded  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  and  food  stamp  programs. 

PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ADMINISTRATION 

This  agency  administers  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  ^ 
amended  (7  USC  181-229),  which  is  designed  to  assure  free,  open,  ancr 
fair  competition  and  fair  practices  in  the  marketing  of  livestock,  live 
poultry,  meat  and  dressed  poultry.  It  protects  consumers  against 
unfair  business  practices  in  the  marketing  of  meat  and  poultry.  It 
protects  members  of  the  livestock  marketing  and  meat  industries  from 
unfair,  deceptive,  discriminatory  and  monopolistic  practices  of 
competitors. 

Investigations  are  conducted  to  determine  that  the  operations  of 
packers  and  retail  organizations  do  not  involve  the  proscribed  mal¬ 
practices.  Through  the  use  of  required  annual  and  special  reports,  as 
well  as  audits,  the  financial  stability  of  these  organizations  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  order  to  guard  against  loss  to  persons  and  films  dealing  with 
them.  When  violations  or  insolvencies  are  established,  procedures  to 
obtain  cease  and  desist  orders  are  initiated  in  order  to  prevent  future 
violations. 

Operations  of  stockyards,  market  agencies,  and  dealers  are  investi¬ 
gated  and  audited  to  assure  that  their  business  practices  are  fair  and 
in  free  open  competition;  that  they  are  financially  sound;  and  that 
adequate  services  and  facilities  are  furnished  by  stockyards  and  mar¬ 
ket  agencies  at  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory  rates  and  charge* 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of  $3,200,000  for  this  purpostr 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $309,300  in  the  revised 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  increase  of  $384,700  includes 
funds  to  cover  mandatory  pay  increases,  plus  $340,000  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  responsibilities  for  supervision  of  livestock  marketing  practices 
and  meat  and  poultry  merchandising  practices. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  originally  known  as  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  was  established  in  1910  as  the  law  office  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  performs  all  of  the  legal  work  arising  from 
the  activities  of  the  Department.  The  General  Counsel  represents  the 
Department  in  administrative  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of 
rules  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law;  in  quasijudicial  hearings  held 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  various  programs  and  acts; 
and  in  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in- 
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volving  freight  rates  and  practices  relating  to  farm  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  to  the  courts. 
He  serves  as  General  Counsel  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  He  reviews  criminal 
cases  arising  under  the  programs  of  the  Department  for  referral  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  is  provided  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $559,000  in  the  1970  budget  request.  However,  it 
includes  an  additional  $389,000  to  meet  mandatory  pay  increases  and 
to  finance  additional  legal  services  related  to  the  food  stamp  program 
and  meat  and  poultry  inspection. 


OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


The  Office  of  Information  was  established  under  its  present  name 
jn  1925  as  a  consolidation  of  functions  formally  organized  as  early  as 
1889,  to  coordinate  in  the  Department  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  useful  to  agriculture  as  directed  by  the  act  establishing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862. 

The  Office  has  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  publications 
and  other  information,  policies  and  activities  of  the  Departments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  final  review,  illustrating,  printing,  and  distribution  of 
publications;  clearance  and  release  of  press,  radio,  television,  and 
magazine  material's;  maintenance  of  central  files  of  news  and  general 
illustration-type  photographs  and  color  slides;  and  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  pictures.  The  Office  publishes 
the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  Directory,  and  the  Department  List  of 
Publications;  handles  the  details  of  distributing  farmers’  bulletins 
allotted  to  Members  of  Congress;  and  services  letter  and  telephone 
requests  for  general  information  received  in  the  Department.  Under 
the  Department’s  working  capital  fund,  the  Office  also  produces  visual 
information  materials,  such  as  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  art  and 
graphics  materials,  and  still  photographic  work  for  the  Department 
dmd  other  Government  agencies. 

/  To  finance  these  activities  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $2,106,000,  a  decrease  of 
$58,000  in  the  1970  budget.  An  increase  of  $109,000  is  provided  for 
mandatory  pay  increases  and  for  increased  postal  and  printing  costs 
of  bulletins  and  other  publications. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

The  library,  pursuant  to  the  Department’s  Organic  Act  of  1862, 
and  under  delegation  from  the  Secretary,  “procures  and  preserves  all 
information  concerning  agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  books  *  *  *.”  Under  the  act  establishing  the  Department,  the 
library  also  serves  as  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

The  library  makes  available  to  the  research  workers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained  in 
published  literature.  The  library  collects  current  and  historical  pub¬ 
lished  material  and  organizes  it  for  maximum  service  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  public  through  reference  services,  loans  of  publica- 
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tions,  bibliographical  services,  and  photo  reproductions  of  library 
material.  It  issues  a  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  in  which  is 
listed  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  world.  The  book  collection 
exceeds  1.3  million  volumes. 

The  Committee  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $3,200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $92,750  below  the  current  year  and  a 
reduction  of  $26,750  in  the  budget  request.  The  move  to  the  new 
library  building  at  Beltsville  should  be  complete  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
with  a  resulting  decrease  in  non-recurring  moving  costs. 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

The  Office  of  Management  Services  provides  consolidated  manage¬ 
ment  support  services  to  certain  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  established  by  Secretary’s  Memorandum  No.  1529,  date<L 
January  29,  1963,  to  provide  greater  economy  and  effectiveness  in  t™ 
rendering  of  management  service  through:  improved  utilization  of 
manpower  and  management  techniques;  increased  specialization  of 
professional  skills;  and  more  extensive  use  of  time-saving  equipment. 

The  consolidated  management  support  functions  include  budget 
and  finance,  personnel  and  related  programs,  administrative  services, 
and  public  information  work.  The  organization  structure  of  OMS  is 
based  upon  these  functions  with  operating  divisions  providing  the 
services  for  the  following  agencies  and  offices:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  and  the 
Judicial  Officer,  Office  of  Management  Improvement,  Office  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  Rural  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Service,  Office  of  Information,  National  Agricultural  Library, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service,  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service,  Economic  Research  Service,  Statistical  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  and  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  is  included  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  a  decrease  of  $69,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  The  increase  of 
$158,400  is  provided  to  cover  mandatory  pay  increases  and  to  meei 
increased  requirements  for  administrative  support  for  the  agencilf 
served  by  this  office. 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the  Under  Secretary,  the 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  immediate  staff,  directs 
and  coordinates  the  work  of  the  Department;  formulates  and  develops 
policy;  maintains  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and 
others  in  the  development  of  farm  programs;  and  maintains  liaison 
with  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation  and  policy  to  insure  effective 
performance  of  the  agricultural  programs  of  the  Department. 

The  following  activities  are  also  included  under  General  Adminis¬ 
tration  : 

Personnel  administration  and  service  is  carried  on  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel,  the  staff  agency  with  responsibility  for  the  personnel 
management  program  of  the  Department. 
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Budgetary  and  financial  administration  and.  service  is  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  the  staff  agency  with 
responsibility  for  functions  relating  to  overall  administration 
of  the  budgetary,  fiscal,  and  related  affairs  of  the  Department. 

General  operations  are  earned  on  by  the  Office  of  Plant  and 
Operations,  a  staff  agency  exercising  general  staff  management 
direction  of  the  housing  of  the  Department’s  activities;  the  leasing 
of  commercial  space  and  management  of  real  property;  procure¬ 
ment  activities;  purchasing,  warehousing,  utilization  and  disposal 
of  administrative  and  operating  supplies  and  equipment. 

Management  appraisal  and  systems  development  functions  are 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Management  Improvement  which 
was  established  by  Secretary’s  Memorandum  No.  1477  of  De¬ 
cember  8,  1961.  The  Office  is  responsible  for  the  general  direction, 
I  leadership,  and  coordination  in  the  department  of  management 
appraisals,  systems  designs,  automatic  data  processing,  operations 
research,  and  related  management  techniques. 

Regulatory  hearings  and  decisions  include  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  and  of  the  Judicial  Officer.  The 
hearing  examiners  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  relating  to  the  holding  of  hearings  (5  United 
States  Code  556).  Hearings  are  held  in  connection  with  prescribing 
of  new  regulations  and  orders,  and  on  disciplinary  complaints 
filed  by  the  Department,  or  on  petitions  filed  by  private  parties 
asking  relief  from  some  action  of  the  Department. 

The  Committee  recommends  $4,838,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
same  amount  as  available  for  fiscal  year  1969,  including  the  pending 
supplemental  of  $224,000  for  pay  act  increases.  The  activities  for 
which  increased  funds  were  requested  are  now  being  carried  on  by 
a  special  unit  for  which  funds  were  provided  in  the  1966  Appropriation 
Act  for  Agriculture. 


Title  II — Credit  Agencies 

|  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  7037  of  May  11,  1935,  to  make  loans  for  extension  of 
central  station  electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people.  It  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  May  20,  1936,  and  became 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  under  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  II.  On  October  28,  1949,  Public  Law  423  amended 
the  act  to  authorize  loans  for  furnishing  and  improving  rural  telephone 
service. 

Electric  and  telephone  construction  loans  are  self -liquidating  within 
a  period  not  to  exceed  35  years  at  2  percent  interest. 

Loan  authorizations. — The  full  budget  requests  of  $320,000,000  for 
electrification  loans  and  $123,300,000  for  telephone  loans  are  included 
in  the  bill  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  These  amounts,  together  with 
unobligated  funds  which  will  be  carried  forward  from  prior  year 
authorizations,  will  provide  total  funds  of  $345,000,000  for  electrifica¬ 
tion  loans  and  $125,000,000  for  telephone  loans. 
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Power  requirements  of  the  REA  borrowers  continue  to  increase  at 
a  steady  pace.  During  fiscal  year  1968,  consumers  used  approximately 
56  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity.  By  1980,  consumption  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  to  an  estimated  120  billion  kilowatt-liours.  Average 
monthly  kilowatt-hour  consumption  by  farm  and  residential  consum¬ 
ers  increased  more  than  28  kilowatt-hours  during  the  past  year,  to  a 
current  average  of  571  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968,  there  were  5,929,361  consumers  being  served  on  REA 
financed  lines. 

The  telephone  program  has  been  expanding  at  the  rate  of  about 
100,000  new  subscribers  annually.  There  is  a  continuing  demand  for 
the  improvement  of  service  by  subscribers  in  rural  areas.  The  develop¬ 
ment  and  economic  well-being  of  rural  areas  urgently  require  that 
critical  needs  for  efficient  and  reliable  communications  be  met.  Long- 
range  economy  in  the  use  of  loan  funds  to  build  these  systems  requires^ 
that  they  meet  industry  standards  and  provide  service  comparable  t^ 
that  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Committee  indicates  that  the  total 
demand  for  electrification  loans  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
funds  which  can  be  made  available  under  present  budgetary  restric¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to  devote  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  amount  available  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  distribution  facilities.  In  this  connection,  the  statement 
carried  in  last  year’s  report  on  this  subject  is  repeated: 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  additional  distribution 
facilities,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  generation  and  trans¬ 
mission  loans  be  held  to  a  minimum  in  the  coming  year. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  G.  &  T.  loan  funds  to  the  bargaining  positions  of 
the  REA  cooperatives.  It  does  not  feel,  however,  that  this 
position  will  be  weakened  by  a  careful  policy  in  regard  to 
such  loans. 

The  Nation  is  now  facing  some  of  the  same  problems  experienced  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  electrification  program  in  the  development  o£ 
the  more  recent  programs  for  telephones  and  water  and  sewer  systems! 
It  might  be  possible  to  meet  some  of  these  current  problems  and  speed 
up  area  coverage  for  the  latter  two  programs  by  enlarging  the  coverage 
of  the  rural  cooperatives  to  handle  all  three  services.  The  Department 
is  requested  to  study  this  matter  during  the  coming  year  and  to  report 
back  to  Congress  during  next  year’s  hearings. 

Salaries  and  expenses. — An  appropriation  of  $13,429,000,  the  full 
budget  request,  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  amount  includes 
an  additional  $624,000  for  pay  increases  which  will  fund  this  account 
at  the  1969  level  of  operation. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  established  November  1,  1946, 
conducts  the  following  primary  activities: 

Makes  direct  and  insured  farm  ownership  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  acquiring,  enlarging,  or  improving  farms,  includ¬ 
ing  farm  buildings,  land  and  water  development,  use  and  con¬ 
servation,  refinancing  indebtedness,  and  for  loan-closing  costs. 
Loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  40  years  and  bear  interest 
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not  in  excess  of  5  percent.  Insured  loans  are  made  with  funds 
advanced  by  private  lenders  and  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Makes  direct  and  insured  soil  and  water  conservation  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  to  associations  for  the  effective  devel¬ 
opment  and  utilization  of  water  supplies  and  waste  disposal  sys¬ 
tems  and  for  the  improvement  of  farmland  by  soil  and  water 
conserving  facilities  and  practices.  Loans  are  repayable  in  not 
more  than  40  years  and  bear  interest  not  in  excess  of  5  percent. 
Insured  loans  are  made  on  the  same  basis  as  farm  ownership 
insured  loans. 

Makes  direct  operating  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  costs 
incident  to  reorganizing  a  farming  system  for  more  profitable 
operations,  for  a  variety  of  essential  farm  operating  expenses  such 
as  purchase  of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 

\  and  farm  supplies,  for  financing  land  and  water  development,  use 
and  conservation,  for  refinancing  indebtedness,  for  other  farm  and 
home  needs,  and  for  loan-closing  costs.  Loans  bear  interest  at 
5  percent  and  may  be  made  for  periods  up  to  7  years,  but  may  be 
renewed  for  not  more  than  5  additional  years. 

Makes  direct  emergency  loans  in  designated  areas  where  a 
natural  disaster  has  caused  a  general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary  periods  of  time  by  private, 
cooperative,  or  other  responsible  sources,  including  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Emergency  loans  bear  interest  not  in  excess 
of  3  percent  and  are  repayable  not  later  than  provided  for  the 
regular  loans  for  similar  purposes. 

Makes  direct  rural  housing  loans  for  building  purposes  and  in¬ 
sured  rural  housing  loans  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  farm  owners,  to  owners  of  other  real  estate 
in  rural  areas,  and  to  long-term  farm  leaseholders  to  construct, 
improve,  alter,  repair  or  replace  dwellings  and  essential  farm 
service  buildings.  Direct  farm  enlargement  and  development 
loans,  along  with  building  loans,  are  also  made  to  farmowners  on 
potentially  adequate  farms  who  need  to  develop  their  farms  so 
I  as  to  increase  their  income  sufficiently  to  repay  the  loans.  Loans 
are  repayable  in  not  more  than  33  years  and  bear  interest  at  5 
percent. 

Makes  watershed  and  flood  prevention  loans  from  funds 
appropriated  under  “Watershed  works  of  improvement,  Soil 
Conservation  Service”  and  under  “Flood  prevention,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service.”  Such  loans  are  made  to  local  organizations 
for  installing,  repairing,  or  improving  works  of  improvement  and 
water  storage  facilities,  purchasing  sites  or  rights-of-way  and  for 
related  costs.  Loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  50  years  at 
an  interest  rate  based  on  specified  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
Treasury. 

Makes  grants  for  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development  of  water  or  sewer  systems  in  rural  areas  pursuant 
to  subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Grants  for  the  preparation  of  compre¬ 
hensive  water  and  sewer  plans  may  be  made  to  public  bodies 
such  as  counties,  townships,  planning  commissions,  and  similar 
units  of  government,  and  such  other  agencies  as  may  have  au- 
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thorization  to  prepare  such  official  comprehensive  plans.  The 
amount  of  each  such  grant  will  be  limited  to  the  actual  expenses 
for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  which  are  outside  the  normal 
budget  of  the  recipient  organization. 

Makes  grants  for  water  and  sewer  development  costs  pursuant 
to  subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Development  grants  are  made  to  as¬ 
sociations,  including  corporations  operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
municipalities,  and  similar  organizations,  generally  designated 
as  public  or  quasi-public  agencies,  that  propose  projects  for  de¬ 
velopment,  storage,  treatment,  purification,  and  distribution  of 
domestic  water  or  the  collection,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste 
in  rural  areas.  Such  grants  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  cost  of  the  projects,  and  supplement  other  funds  bor¬ 
rowed  or  furnished  by  applicants  to  pay  development  costs. 
loan  or  grants  may  be  made  which  would  cause  the  unpaid  prin^ 
cipal  indebtedness  of  any  association  owed  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  together  with  the  amount  of  any  assistance  in 
the  form  of  a  grant,  to  exceed  $4  million  at  any  one  time. 

Makes  insured  loans  for  rural  rental  housing  pursuant  to  title 

V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Such  insured  loans 
are  made  to  individuals,  corporations,  associations,  trusts,  or  part¬ 
nerships  to  provide  moderate  cost  rental  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  elderly  persons  in  rural  areas.  These  loans,  made  with 
funds  advanced  by  private  lenders,  are  repayable  in  the  number 
of  years  best  suited  to  the  individual  case  and  bear  interest  at 
5%  percent. 

Makes  direct  loans  for  rural  rental  housing  pursuant  to  title 

V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Such  direct  loans  are 
made  to  private  nonprofit  corporations  and  consumer  coopera¬ 
tives  to  provide  modest  cost  rental  housing  and  related  facilities 
for  elderly  persons  of  low  or  moderate  income  in  rural  areas. 
These  direct  loans,  made  from  the  rural  housing  direct  loan  ac¬ 
count,  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  50  years  and  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  similar  to  that  of  the  direct  loan  program  of  the  Housina 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  the  elderly  in  urban  areas  wliicll , 
is  currently  3  percent. 

Provides  technical  assistance  and  makes  direct  loans  for  rural 
renewal  activity  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962.  Loans  are  made  to  local  agencies  or  groups  for 
rural  renewal  projects  specifically  related  to  conservation  and 
land  utilization.  Each  project  financed  with  loan  funds  will  be 
an  important  component  of  an  overall  rural  renewal  plan  devel¬ 
oped  to  rebuild  the  economy  of  the  designated  area.  To  be  eligible 
for  designation  as  a  rural  renewal  area,  the  locality  must  be  one 
of  chronic  underemployment  on  farms  and  unemployment  in  the 
surrounding  communities.  The  area  must  also  be  one  in  which 
agriculture  or  forestry  contribute  substantially  to  the  economy. 
Rural  renewal  loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  30  years, 
with  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  deferred  up  to  5  years, 
if  necessary.  Loans  bear  interest  at  the  average  rate  paid  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  on  obligations  of  similar  maturity.  The  present 
rate  is  3.225  percent.  Loans  will  not  be  made  in  excess  of  $250,000. 
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Makes  insured  farm  labor  housing  loans  pursuant  to  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Such  insured  loans  are  made 
either  to  a  farmowner  or  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  to  provide  modest  living  quarters  and  related  facilities 
for  domestic  farm  labor.  These  loans,  which  are  made  with  funds 
advanced  by  private  lenders,  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  33 
years  at  not  in  excess  of  5  percent.  Otherwise,  insured  farm  labor 
housing  loans  are  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  limitations  appli¬ 
cable  to  other  types  of  insured  loans,  except  that  these  loans  are 
not  limited  to  family  farms  or  to  any  specific  amount. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  began  to 
make  direct  resource  conservation  and  development  loans  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  under  “Resource  con¬ 
servation  and  development.”  Loans  are  made  to  local  organizations 
and  individuals  for  planned  conservation  measures  and  works  of 
^nprovement  as  specified  in  approved  work  plans. 

Direct  loan  account. — Pursuant  to  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  a  direct  loan  account  was  established  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  Collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans  out¬ 
standing  are  deposited  in  the  direct  loan  account  and  are  available 
for  principal  and  interest  payments  on  borrowings  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  for  making  additional  loans  for  (a)  farm 
ownership,  (6)  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  (c)  operating  purposes. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
in  annual  appropriation  acts. 

The  bill  authorizes  continuation  of  the  loan  programs  financed  under 
this  account  at  the  fiscal  year  1969  level,  as  follows: 


Real  Estate  loans  (including  farm  ownership  and  soil  and  water 

loans) _ _ $83,000,000 

Operating  loans _  275,  000,  000 

Soil  Conservation  loans  (watersheds,  flood  prevention,  resource  con¬ 
servation  and  development) _  4,  900,  000 


Total  loan  authorizations _  362,  900,  000 


The  Committee  has  restored  proposed  budget  reductions  of 
\13,400,000  for  soil  and  water  loans  and  $25,000,000  for  farm  operating 
mans.  The  restoration  of  the  1969  level  for  farm  operating  loans  is 
based  on  the  urgent  need  for  reasonably  priced  farm  credit  to  enable 
the  smaller  farm  producers  to  stay  in  business.  The  restoration  for  soil 
and  water  loan  funds  is  directly  related  to  the  restoration  of  the  1969 
level  for  the  other  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
account  will  have  an  unused  balance  of  $662,343,000.  This  amount, 
together  with  collections  during  fiscal  year  1970  will  provide  adequate 
funds  to  meet  these  authorized  loan  levels  for  the  next  year. 

The  average  size  of  operating  loans  has  increased  steadily  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  carried  on  by 
family  farmers  has  required  more  operating  capital  for  larger  invest¬ 
ments  in  livestock,  farm  machinery  and  equipment  for  efficient 
farming.  These  trends,  which  are  likely  to  continue  in  the  future, 
indicate  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  farm  credit  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
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Rural  housing  direct  loan  account. — Title  X  of  Public  Law  89-117 
(Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965),  approved  August  10, 
1965,  amends  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rural  housing  direct  loan  account.  This  amendment 
also  authorizes  the  transfer  to  the  rural  housing  direct  loan  account  of 
(1)  all  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgages,  contracts,  and  property,  and 
all  collections  and  proceeds  therefrom  under  the  direct  loan  provisions 
of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  any  unexpended  balances  of 
amounts  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
511  of  the  act,  and  (2)  all  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for 
direct  loans  under  title  V,  including  funds  authorized  for  direct  elderly 
rental  housing  loans  by  section  515(a)  of  the  act. 

The  fiscal  year  1969  direct  loan  authorization  of  $30,000,000  has  been 
provided  again  for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition,  the  1970  budget  con¬ 
templates  a  total  of  about  $1.2  billion  of  insured  housing  loans,  for 
next  year,  well  over  twice  the  amount  expected  to  be  available  fro^, 
such  sources  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Public  Law  89-754,  approved  November  3,  1966,  eliminated  the 
$300  million  annual  limitation  on  insured  rural  housing  building  loans 
to  individuals  with  low-to-moderate  income.  The  amendment  also 
stipulated  that  insured  rural  rental  housing  loans  could  be  made  to 
provide  rental  housing  and  related  facilities  for  other  persons  and 
families  of  moderate  income  in  rural  areas,  as  well  as  for  elderly 
persons  and  families.  Public  Law  90-448,  approved  August  1,  1968, 
authorized  interest  credits  to  the  accounts  of  certain  qualified  bor¬ 
rowers. 

Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund.- — An  appropriation  of  $31,918,  000 
is  included  in  the  1970  bill  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  funds  advanced  to  this  account  last  year  pursuant  to  P.L. 
90-328.  This  covers  the  original  $30,000,000  advance,  plus  accrued 
interest  of  $1,918,000. 

Emergency  loans  are  made  at  3  percent  interest  to  eligible  farmers, 
ranchers  or  oyster  planters  and  to  domestic  corporations  or  partner¬ 
ships  engaged  primarily  in  farming,  ranching,  or  oyster  planting  in 
any  designated  emergency  area,  or  to  persons  or  corporations  outsidf 
such  areas  who  have  suffered  severe  production  losses  not  general  t^  | 
the  area  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Loans  may  be  made  for  any  essential  farm  and  home  operating 
expenses,  the  repair  or  replacement  of  farm  equipment  made  necessary 
by  normal  wear  or  natural  disasters,  and  real  property  repairs  or 
replacements  made  necessary  by  natural  disasters.  The  loans  are  not 
made  to  refinance  existing  debts  nor  to  compensate  applicants  for 
their  losses  resulting  from  the  disaster.  There  is  no  statutory  limit  on 
the  size  of  emergency  loans.  However,  such  loans  are  made  for  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  achieve  the  above  purposes.  Emergency 
loans  are  repayable  in  accordance  with  the  applicant’s  ability  to  pay, 
but  the  repayment  schedules  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  number 
of  years  authorized  for  real  estate  and  operating  loans  for  similar 
purposes  under  sub  titles  A  and  B  of  the  Act.  Loans  are  secured  in  a 
manner  to  reasonably  protect  the  Government’s  interest  and  are 
made  only  when  it  appears  that  the  loan  can  be  repaid. 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants. — This  new  program  was 
established  by  subtitle  A  of  the  legislation  adopted  last  session  (Public 
Law  89-240)  to  provide  grants  for  the  development  of  water  or  sewer 
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systems  in  rural  areas.  The  amount  of  the  grant  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  for  this 
purpose  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  $12,000,000  over  the 
1969  level  and  the  revised  1970  budget.  It  is  $12,000,000  under  the 
original  request  contained  in  the  January  budget. 

The  need  to  develop  central  water  supplies  and  waste  disposal 
systems  in  rural  areas  far  exceeds  the  grant  and  loan  resources  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  A  priority  system  has  been 
established  to  facilitate  meeting  the  most  urgent  needs  with  the  funds 
currently  available.  This  increase  will  significantly  assist  in  meeting 
such  needs. 

A  recent  survey  indicates  that  as  of  March  1,  1968,  about  1,500  rural 
counties  will  require  F armers  Home  Administration  grant  assistance  to 
finance  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  water  and  sewer  plans.  It  is 
Wessary  that  these  plans  be  completed  prior  to  October  1,  1971  for 
the  area  to  be  eligible  for  development  grant  assistance.  An  average  of 
18  months  is  needed  to  complete  a  plan.  Therefore,  if  counties  are  to 
meet  the  October  1,  1971,  deadline,  a  substantial  number  of  the  plans 
must  be  started  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor. — This  program  is  carried 
out  under  section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  88-560).  The  program  provides  for  sharing  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  total  development  cost  of  farm  labor  housing  projects. 

The  bill  carries  a  proposed  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  about  $1,000,000  of  prior  year 
funds  will  carry  forward,  making  a  total  of  $2,250,000  available  for 
next  year. 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing. — This  is  a  new  grant  program  au¬ 
thorized  by  Public  Law  90-448,  approved  August  1,  1968.  These 
grants  are  for  technical  assistance  and  supervision.  They  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  cost  of  construction  supervisors  who  will  work  with  families 
to  guide  them  in  the  construction  of  their  homes.  Under  self-help 
usually  from  6  to  10  families  work  together  and  through  this  mutual 
exchange  of  labor  save  from  20  to  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
Jbmes.  Some  funds  also  would  be  used  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  organizations  providing  the  self-help  assistance. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  is  provided  in  the  bill  to  enable  this 
program  to  get  started  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Self-Help  Housing  Land  Development  Fund. — This  program  was  also 
authorized  by  Public  Law  90-448,  approved  August  1,  1968.  The  fund 
will  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  making  loans  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  land 
as  building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to  eligible  families,  nonprofit 
organizations  and  cooperatives.  It  is  estimated  that  15  loans  will  be 
made  in  1969  with  $600,000,  and  a  similar  number  can  be  made  in 
fiscal  year  1970  with  the  funds  included  in  this  bill. 

These  loans  are  made  for  a  maximum  of  2  years  at  3  percent  interest. 
The  principle  indebtedness  of  any  organization  will  not  exceed 
$100,000. 

Salaries  and  expenses. — The  size  and  scope  of  the  various  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have  increased  steadily  through 
the  years.  The  following  figures  indicate  the  expected  increase  next 
year  in  the  number  of  loans  and  grants  to  be  made. 
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1969 

1970 

Change 

Percent  of 
change 

Loans: 

Farm  ownership _ _ _ _ 

Rural  housing _ _ 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  guaranteed _ 

Other _ _ _ _ 

16, 500 

75, 265 

650 

62, 369 

20, 130 
173,625 

5, 000 

53, 458 

+3, 630 
+98, 360 
+4, 350 
-8,911 

+22 

+131 

+669 

-17 

Total  loans _ _ 

154, 784 

252, 213 

+97,429 

+63 

Grants: 

Water  and  sewer.. _ _ _ 

Farm  labor  housing . . . 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing _ 

849 

40 

1,405 

38 

20 

+556 

-2 

+20  .. 

+65 

-5 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

889 

1,463 

+574 

+65 

Total  loans  and  grants.. . . . . 

155,673 

253,676 

+98, 003 

+63 

During  1970,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  service 
estimated  $5.3  billion  of  outstanding  loans,  an  increase  of  $820  milliof 
over  1969.  The  estimated  increase  in  number  of  loans  to  be  serviced 
is  as  follows: 


Percent  of 

1969  1970  Change  change 


Farm  ownership . 92,629  100,400  +7,771  +8 

Rural  housing . . . 195,729  261,002  +65,273  +33 

Association . . 3,755  5,078  +1,323  +35 

Another _ _ . _ _  118,242  118,825  +583  . . . 


Total . . . . .  410,355  485,305  +74,950  +18 


To  meet  this  growth  in  administrative  workload,  the  Committee 
has  included  $65,000,000  in  the  bill  for  1970,  an  increase  of  $6,770,000 
over  fiscal  year  1969.  These  additional  funds  will  cover  mandatory 
pay  increases  and  will  provide  an  additional  $5,000,000  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  program  requirements. 

The  amounts  recommended  will  finance  an  additional  590  man-years 
of  personnel  for  next  year.  While  this  is  not  the  full  increase  requested, 
it  appears  adequate  to  meet  the  most  essential  needs.  Since  qiialifi4 
personnel  are  limited  for  this  as  well  as  other  agencies  of  governmem<, 
the  gradual  expansion  allowed  by  this  increase  seems  to  be  the  most 
realistic  and  reasonable  approach  to  meeting  the  need  for  expanded 
services. 

Title  III — Corporations  (Includes  Public  Law  480  and  Other 
Foreign  Assistance  Programs) 

federal  crop  insurance  corporation 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  wholly  owned  Govern¬ 
ment  corporation  created  February  16,  1938,  to  carry  out  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  national  welfare 
by  improving  the  economic  stability  of  agriculture  through  a  sound 
system  of  crop  insurance  and  providing  the  means  for  research  and 
experience  helpful  in  devising  and  establishing  such  insurance. 
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Crop  insurance  offered  to  agricultural  producers  by  the  Corporation 
provides  protection  from  losses  caused  by  unavoidable  natural  hazards, 
such  as  insect  and  wildlife  damage,  plant  diseases,  fire,  drought,  flood, 
wind,  and  other  weather  conditions.  It  does  not  indemnify  producers 
for  losses  resulting  from  negligence  or  failure  to  observe  good  farming 
practices. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $13,648,000 
for  administrative  and  operating  costs  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  amount,  which  consists  of  an  appropriation  of  $12,000,000  and 
a  charge  against  premium  income  of  $1,648,000,  will  provide  the  same 
level  of  funding  as  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969,  including  the  supple¬ 
mental  for  pay  increases. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  to  provide 
the  Corporation  with  sufficient  working  capital  to  finance  the  crop 
insurance  program  in  the  coming  year.  Recent  unexpected  losses, 
,(primarily  on  citrus  crops  in  Florida  and  California  due  to  freezing 
weather,  have  reduced  the  balance  of  the  capital  account  to  a  point 
where  it  should  be  replenished  to  provide  a  reserve  to  meet  any  pos¬ 
sible  unforeseen  emergency  situations  during  the  next  year. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Corporation  was  organized  October  17,  1933,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
managed  and  operated  in  close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  On  July  1,  1939,  it  was  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  by  the  President’s  Reorganization  Plan  I. 
On  July  1,  1948,  it  was  established  as  an  agency  and  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  under  a  permanent  Federal  charter  by  Public 
Law  80-806,  as  amended.  Its  operations  are  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  charter  and  other  specific  legislation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  engages  in  buying,  selling, 
lending,  and  other  activities  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities, 
their  products,  food,  feeds,  and  fibers.  Its  purposes  include  stabilizing, 
supporting,  and  protecting  farm  income  and  prices;  assisting  in  the 
'maintenance  of  balance  and  adequate  supplies  of  such  commodities; 
and  facilitating  their  orderly  distribution.  The  Corporation  also  makes 
available  materials  and  facilities  required  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  such  commodities. 

The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is,  ex 
officio,  a  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  addition,  it  has  a 
bipartisan  Advisory  Board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  survey  the  general  policies  of  the  Corporation  and  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  thereto. 

Personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  ASC  State  and  county  committees,  and  other  USDA 
agencies  are  used  to  carry  out  Corporation  activities. 

The  Corporation  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100  million 
held  by  the  United  States  and  authority  to  borrow  up  to  $14.5  billion. 
Funds  are  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  may  also  be  bor- 
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rowed  from  private  lending  agencies.  In  addition  it  received  funds 
from  repaid  loans  and  the  sale  of  commodities.  In  connection  with  loan 
guarantees,  the  Corporation  reserves  a  sufficient  amount  of  its  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  to  purchase  at  any  time  all  notes  and  other  obligations 
evidencing  loans  made  by  lending  agencies  or  certificates  of  interest 
issued  in  connection  with  the  financing  of  price-support  operations. 
All  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and  similar  obligations  issued  by  the 
Corporation  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  required  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1939  (15  U.S.C.  713a-4). 

Reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses. — Public  Law  87-155  (15  U.S.C. 
713  a  11,  12)  authorizes  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  net  realized  losses  previously  incurred.  The  appropriations  pro¬ 
vided  under  such  authority,  therefore,  must  represent  prior  year  losses 
actually  reflected  in  its  accounts  and  shown  in  its  reports  of  financial 
condition.  M 

The  bill  includes  a  total  appropriation  of  $4,965,934,000  to  restoi® 
capital  impairment  incurred  in  previous  years,  as  follows: 


Balance  of  1961  inventory  revaluation _  $57,  047,  170 

Full  reimbursement  of  1967  losses _  2,  210,  668,  971 

Partial  reimbursement  of  1968  losses _  2,  698,  217,  859 


Total  appropriation _  4,  965,  934,  000 


If  necessary  to  perform  the  functions,  duties,  obligations  or  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  administrative  person¬ 
nel  and  others  serving  the  Corporation  shall  be  paid  from  funds  on 
hand  or  from  those  funds  received  from  the  redemption  or  sale  of 
commodities.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  available  to  meet  program 
payments,  commodity  loans,  or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  statutes  provide  for  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  programs  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  authorize  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  such  programs.  (■ 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1962,  the  Corporation  was  reimbursed  for  the 
costs  of  these  activities  by  appropriations  subsequent  to  incurrence 
of  the  costs.  Beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the  Congress  added 
funds  to  place  these  activities  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  appropriating 
for  estimated  costs  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Subsequent  bills  have  included 
funds  for  each  ensuing  fiscal  year  on  the  same  advance  funding  basis 
as  for  other  programs  of  the  Department. 

The  following  activities  are  currently  being  carried  out  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended  by  the  Food  for  Peace  Act: 

Sale  oj  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  ( title  I)  (7 
U.S.C.  1701-1709). — Under  this  title,  the  United  States  accepts 
foreign  currency  in  payment  for  sales  of  available  U.S.  farm  products. 
These  currencies  may  then  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  agricultural 
market  development,  military  equipment,  facilities  and  services  for  the 
common  defense,  payment  of  U.S.  obligations  abroad,  and  military 
housing,  among  other  specified  purposes.  If  regular  appropriations  of 
any  Federal  agency  are  available  for  any  purpose  for  which  foreign 
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currencies  are  used,  the  agency  must  buy  the  currency  for  dollars. 
These  dollars  are  credited  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
reduce  Public  Law  480  appropriations. 

Sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  on  credit  terms  (title  I ) 
(7  U.S.C.  1701-1709 j . — This  title  provides  for  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
products  under  long-term  credit  arrangements.  The  major  objective 
is  to  stimulate  and  increase  sales  for  dollars  through  credit.  The 
purpose  is  to  expand  international  trade;  to  develop  and  expand 
export  markets;  and  to  encourage  economic  development  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  Agreements  may  be  entered  into  for  the  delivery 
of  available  U.S.  farm  products  for  periods  of  up  to  10  years.  Agree¬ 
ments  are  with  the  governments  of  friendly  nations,  including  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  acting  on  behalf  of  such  nations.  Agreements  may  also 
be  made  with  U.S.  and  foreign  private  traders.  Repayments  are 
made  in  U.S.  dollars,  with  interest.  Repayments  may  be  for  periods 
fof  up  to  20  years.  Interest  is  charged  from  the  date  of  last  delivery 
in  each  calendar  year.  Minimum  rates  of  interest  are  set  by  law. 

Commodities  disposed  of  and  other  costs  incurred  in  connection  with 
donations  abroad  (title  II)  (7  U.S.C.  17 21-17 2 4). — Under  this  title, 
donations  of  available  agricultural  commodities  (not  limited  to  stocks 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation)  are  made  to  assist  friendly 
nations  and  friendly  peoples,  and  to  promote  economic  and  commu¬ 
nity  development  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Up  to  $7.5  million  each 
year  may  be  spent  to  buy  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I. 
These  funds  are  to  meet  special  costs  (other  than  personnel  and  ad¬ 
ministrative)  of  cooperating  groups.  The  Corporation  pays  ocean 
freight  on  shipments  under  this  title. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  also  conducts  a  special  export 
program  for  bartered  materials  for  supplemental  stockpile. 

Public  Law  480. — The  bill  carries  a  total  of  $900,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  $400,000,000  of  which  is  for  Title  I  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms,  and  $500,000,000  is  for 
Title  II  donations  abroad.  Approximately  $200,000,000  of  the  latter 
amount  is  provided  to  fund  1969  costs,  leaving  the  balance  of 
.$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  shipments. 

*  In  addition,  an  estimated  $361,000,000  will  be  available  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  from  sales  of  foreign  currencies  and  carryover  of 
unused  1969.  funds.  This  will  make  available  $1,261,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  amounts  provided  in  the  appropriations  are  not  fully  controlling 
since  the  basic  law  permits  the  Government  to  enter  into  agreements 
invovling  expenditures  which  must  be  financed  from  subsequent 
appropriations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  funds  appropriated  are  in 
excess  of  amounts  actually  used  in  a  particular  year,  such  amounts 
are  applied  against  current  year’s  costs  and  reduce  the  subsequent 
appropriations  required. 

Bartered  materials  for  supplemental  stockpile. — The  Committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $750,000  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  one  half  of  the  budget  estimate.  These  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  pay  off  obligations  incurred  under  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  June  30,  1968.  No  new  contracts  are  to  be  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  appropriation. 
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Title  IV — Related  Agencies 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. — The  Administration  super¬ 
vises,  examines,  and  provides  facilities  and  services  to  a  coordinated 
system  of  farm  credit  banks  and  associations  making  loans  to  farmers 
and  their  cooperatives.  Services  and  facilities  furnished  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  several  agencies  and  their 
progress  toward  farmer  ownership.  Typical  services  are:  custody  of 
collateral  for  bonds  and  debentures,  assistance  in  financing  and  invest¬ 
ments,  credit  analysis,  development  of  land  appraisal  standards  and 
policies,  preparation  of  reports  and  budgets,  and  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  information  on  farm  credit.  All  expenses  of  these  activities 
are  paid  by  assessments  collected  from  the  banks  and  associations  of 
the  farm  credit  system. 

Since  December  4,  1953,  the  Administration  has  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  under  the  direction  of  a  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 
(12  U.S.C.  636b).  The  Administration,  originally  created  by  Executive 
Order  No.  6084  on  May  27,  1933,  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $3,628,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  increase  of  $192,000  is  to  cover  mandatory 
pay  increases  and  additional  personnel  costs  needed  in  fiscal  year  1970. 


Title  V — General  Provisions 


Sections  501  through  507  of  the  general  provisions  contained  in  the 
accompanying  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
included  in  previous  appropriation  bills. 

Section  501  authorizes  the  purchase  of  530  passenger  motor  vehicles 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  will  permit  the  replacement  of  468  vehicles 
which  have  reached  the  Federal  replacement  standard  of  6  years  or 
60,000  miles.  It  also  authorizes  the  purchase  of  62  passenger  vehicles 
to  replace  an  equal  number  of  sedan  delivery  trucks  in  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  an  annual^  j 
saving  estimated  at  about  $6,000  per  annum. 

Sections  508  and  509  have  been  restored  to  the  bill,  although 
proposed  to  be  eliminated  by  the  1970  budget.  Section  508  limits  the 
use  of  USDA  funds  to  finance  outside  boards,  commissions  and  similar 
groups.  Section  509  prohibits  the  payment  of  funds  to  employees 
convicted  of  inciting,  promoting  or  carrying  on  a  riot. 

A  new  section,  Section  510,  has  been  added  to  the  bill.  This  provision 
removes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  personnel  limitations 
imposed  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364. 


limitations  and  legislative  provisions 

The  following  limitations  and  legislative  provisions  not  heretofore 
carried  in  any  appropriation  act  are  included  in  the  bill : 

On  page  6,  in  connection  with  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service: 

o  f  which  amount,  the  sum  oj  $201 ,642.80  shall  be  paid  to  those 
States  jor  the  benefit  oj  the  counties  from  which  timber  receipts 
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earned  as  a  result  oj  agreements  entered  into  under  the  authority 
oj  the  Weeks  Act  (16  U.S.C.  500 )  have  been  withheld: 

On  page  18,  in  connection  with  Child  Nutrition  Programs: 

and  $10,000,000  for  special  food  service  programs  for  children 
to  remain  available  until  September  80  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year: 

On  page  19,  in  connection  with  Section  32: 

and  ( c )  milk  for  needy  children  in  schools  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  heretofore  receiving  milk  under  the  special  milk 
program. 

On  page  26,  in  connection  with  Cropland  Adjustment  Program: 

Provided,  That  no  additional  agreements  are  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

On  page  33,  in  connection  with  salaries  and  expenses,  Farmers 
Home  Administration: 

and  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  sections  285  and  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-1715z-l),  and  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  461) > 

On  page  39,  in  connection  with  General  Provisions: 

Sec.  510.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered  by  this  Act,  whether 
financed  from  funds  contained  in  this  Act  or  from  other  sources, 
may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364,  and  such 
positions  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
numbers  of  employees  under  subsection  (a)  of  that  section  or 
numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsection  (b)  of  that  section. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  80. 
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receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


91st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Union  Calendar  No*  93 

H.  R.  11612 


[Report  No.  91-265] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  23, 1969 

Mr.  Whitten,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported  the  following- 
bill  ;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


A  BILL 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  Depart- 

5  ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 

6  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  namely: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  perform  agricultural  research 
relating  to  production,  utilization,  marketing,  nutrition  and 
consumer  use,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and 
animal  diseases,  and  to  perform  related  inspection,  quaran¬ 
tine  and  regulatory  work:  Provided ,  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C  3109:  Provided 
further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  two  for  replacement  only :  Provided 
further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250,  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  but  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided,  the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building 
(except  headhouses  connecting  greenhouses)  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000,  except  for  six  buildings  to  be  constructed 
or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $55,000  each,  and  the 
cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
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ing,  whichever  is  greater:  Provided  further,  That  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  a  total  of  $100,000  for  facilities  at  Beltsville,  Maryland: 

Research:  For  research  and  demonstrations  on  the 
production  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products;  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  and  distribution,  not  otherwise  provided 
for ;  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  consumer  use  of 
agricultural  and  associated  products;  and  related  research 
and  services;  and  for  acquisition  of  land  by  donation,  ex¬ 
change,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100; 
$130,182,000,  and  in  addition  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-250  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation,  of  which  $710,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for  plans,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  improvement  of  facilities  without  regard  to  limita¬ 
tions  contained  herein:  Provided,  That  the  limitations  con¬ 
tained  herein  shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of  buildings 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.O. 
113a)  :  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  a  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  1971  of  more  than  $15,000,000  for  re¬ 
search  to  be  financed  by  transfer  from  funds  available  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  and  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-250; 
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Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control:  For  opera¬ 
tions  and  measures,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  control 
and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for 
carrying  out  assigned  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regulatory 
activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  expenses  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended  (21  IT.S.C. 
1 14b— c ) ,  $89,493,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  insects, 
plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  emergency  conditions:  Provided,  That  no  fimds  shall 
he  used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucellosis  eradication 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  that  does  not  require  mini¬ 
mum  matching  by  any  State  of  at  least  40  per  centum :  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  construction  of  facilities  without 
regard  to  limitations  contained  herein:  Provided  further, 
That,  in  addition,  in  emergencies  which  threaten  the  live¬ 
stock  or  poultry  industries  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the 
agencies  or  corporations  of  the  Department  such  sums  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  to  be  available  only  in  such  emergencies 
for  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rin¬ 
derpest,  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  or  other  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  or  European  fowl  pest  and 
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similar  diseases  in  poultry,  and  for  expenses  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  and  any 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  transferred  under  this  head  in 
the  next  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged  with  such 
transferred  amounts ; 

Special  fund:  To  provide  for  additional  labor,  sub¬ 
professional  and  junior  scientific  help  to  be  employed  under 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  to  strengthen  the  work 
at  research  installations  in  the  field,  not  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Kesearch  Service  in  departmental  research 
programs  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  used  to  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appropriation  otherwise 
available  under  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Kesearch”. 
SALAEIES  AND  EXPENSES  (SPECIAL  FOBEIGN  CUEBENCY 

PEOGEAM) 

For  payments,  in  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  market  development  research 
authorized  by  section  104(b)  (1)  and  for  agricultural  and 
forestry  research  and  other  functions  related  thereto  author¬ 
ized  by  section  104(b)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)  (1),  (3)),  $4,500,000,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
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be  available,  in  addition  to  other  appropriations  for  these 
purposes,  for  payments  in  the  foregoing  currencies:  Provided 
further,  That  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  for 
payments  in  such  foreign  currencies  as  the  Department 
determines  are  needed  and  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph:  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  payments  in  foreign  currencies  for  expenses 
of  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  as 
amended  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  for 
grants  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other  research,  for  facili¬ 
ties,  and  for  other  expenses,  including  $53,854,000  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  approved 
March  2,  1887,  as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  August  11, 
1955  (7  U.S.C.  361a-361i),  including  administration  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  $3,785,000  for 
grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research  under  the  Act 
approved  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-582a-7 ) , 
of  which  amount,  the  sum  of  $201,642.80  shall  be  paid  to 
those  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  from  which  timber 
receipts  earned  as  a  result  of  agreements  entered  into  under 
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the  authority  of  the  Weeks  Act  ( 16  TJ.S.C.  500)  have  been 
withheld;  $2,000,000  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research  under  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1965  (7  TJ.S.C.  450i)  of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  research  program  and  $400,000 
for  soybean  research;  $1,000,000  for  grants  for  facilities 
under  the  Act  approved  July  22,  1963  (7  TJ.S.C.  390- 
390k)  ;  $160,000  for  penalty  mail  costs  of  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  under  section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended;  and  $376,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Coop¬ 
erative  State  Research  Service,  including  administration  of 
payments  to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  funds  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  TJ.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under  5  TJ.S.C.  3109; 
in  all,  $61,175,000. 

Extension  Service 

cooperative  extension  work,  payments  and  expenses 
Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico:  For  payments 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the 
Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5,  1962 
(7  TJ.S.C.  341-349) ,  to  be  distributed  under  sections  3  (b) 
and  3(c)  of  the  Act,  $82,006,000;  payments  for  the  nu¬ 
trition  education  program  for  low-income  areas  under  sec- 
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lion  3  (d)  of  the  Act,  $28,560,000;  payments  and  contracts 
for  such  work  under  section  204  ( b )  —205  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623-1624),  $1,450,- 
000;  and  payments  for  extension  work  under  section  109 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
$375,000;  in  all,  $112,391,000:  Provided,  That  funds 
hereby  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of  the  Act 
of  June  26,  1953,  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  State  or  Puerto 
Pico  prior  to  availability  of  an  equal  sum  from  non-Eederal 
sources  for  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Petirement  and  employees’  compensation  costs  for 
extension  agents:  For  cost  of  employer’s  share  of  Federal 
retirement  and  for  reimbursement  for  benefits  paid  from 
the  Employees’  Compensation  Fund  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  employees,  $10,000,000. 

Penalty  mail:  For  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  cooperative 
extension  agents  and  State  extension  directors,  $3,400,000. 

Federal  Extension  Service:  For  administration  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953, 
the  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5, 
1962  (7  U.S.C.  341-349),  and  extension  aspects  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627) , 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act.  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
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and  to  coordinate  and  provide  program  leadership  for  the 
extension  work  of  the  Department  and  the  several  States 
and  insular  possessions,  $3,338,000. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1926  (7  U.S.C.  451-457),  and  for  conducting  research 
relating  to  the  economic  and  marketing  aspects  of  farmer  co¬ 
operatives,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  $1,500,000. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

CONSERVATION  OPERATIONS 
For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f) , 
including  preparation  of  conservation  plans  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (including 
farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and  such  special  measures 
as  may  he  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  the  siltation  of 
reservoirs)  ;  operation  of  conservation  nurseries;  classifica¬ 
tion  and  mapping  of  soil;  dissemination  of  information; 
purchase  and  erection  or  alteration  of  permanent  buildings; 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  $118,786,000: 
Provided,  That  the  cost  of  any  permanent  building  pur¬ 
chased,  erected,  or  as  improved,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
IDE.  11612 - 2 
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constructing  a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system  and  con¬ 
necting  the  same  to  any  such  building  and  with  the 
exception  of  buildings  acquired  in  conjunction  with  land 
being  purchased  for  other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed  $2,500, 
except  for  one  building  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  and  eight  buildings  to  be  constructed  or 
improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  building 
and  except  that  alterations  or  improvements  to  other  exist¬ 
ing  permanent  buildings  costing  $2,500  or  more  may  be 
made  in  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500 
per  building:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  any  such 
building  on  land  not  owned  bv  the  Government:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  operations  under  the  Act 
of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  in  demonstration 
projects:  Provided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he 
available  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.O.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  be  available 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further, 
That  qualified  local  engineers  may  be  temporarily  employed 
at  per  diem  rates  to  perform  the  technical  planning  work 
of  the  service. 
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E1VEE  BASIN  SUBVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  research,  investiga¬ 
tions  and  surveys  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  water¬ 
ways,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4,  1954, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1006),  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  $8,187,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Department  for  river  basin  survey  purposes :  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225)  ,  and  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  he  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.O. 
3109. 

WATEESHED  PLANNING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  watershed  investiga¬ 
tions  and  planning,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1001-1008) ,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  $6,209,- 
000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended  balances 
of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  this  head:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) ,  and  not  to 
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exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.C.  3109. 

WATERSHED  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  preventive  meas¬ 
ures,  including,  but  not  limited  to  research,  engineering  oper¬ 
ations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegetation,  and 
changes  in  use  of  land,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4, 
1954,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1005,  1007-1008) ,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C. 
590  a— f ) ,  to  remain  available  until  expended;  $57,873,000, 
with  which  shall  he  merged  the  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  watershed  protection  purposes :  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109: 
Provided  further,  That  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  in  the  direct 
loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  loans. 

FLOOD  PREVENTION 

For  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Flood 
Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701-709, 
16  U.S.C.  1006a),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department,  to  perform  works  of  improve¬ 
ment,  including  funds  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  $20,223,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  Department  for  flood  prevention  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided,  That  $400,000  of  funds  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  for  loans. 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  program 
of  conservation  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1956  (16 
U.S.C.  590p) ,  $15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
projects  for  resource  conservation  and  development,  and 
for  sound  land  use,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32  (e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
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as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011;  76  Stat.  607),  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-f) , 
$7,452,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds  heretofore  appropri¬ 
ated  under  the  head  “Rural  renewal”  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation:  Provided  further, 
That  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  available  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further,  That  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Economic  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  in  conducting  economic  research  and  service  relating  to 
agricultural  production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7 
IT.S.C.  1621-1627) ,  and  other  laws,  including  economics  of 
marketing;  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and 
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population,  and  demand  for  farm  products,  use  of  resources  in 
agriculture,  adjustments,  costs  and  returns  in  fanning,  and 
farm  finance ;  and  for  analyses  of  supply  and  demand  for  farm 
products  in  foreign  countries  and  their  effect  on  prospects  for 
United  States  exports,  progress  in  economic  development 
and  its  relation  to  sales  of  fann  products,  assembly  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  agricultural  trade  statistics  and  analysis  of  interna¬ 
tional  financial  and  monetary  programs  and  policies  as  they 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  $13,450,000:  Provided ,  That  not  less  than 
$350,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  continue  to  gather  statistics  and  conduct 
a  special  study  on  the  price  spread  between  the  farmer  and 
consumer :  Provided,  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  TJ.S.C.  2225) , 
and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided,  further,  That  not  less  than 
$145,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  analysis  of  statistics  and  related  facts  on  for¬ 
eign  production  and  full  and  complete  information  on  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodities  in 
world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 
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Statistical  Reporting  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  in  conducting  statistical  reporting  and  service  work, 
including  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  statistical  coordination 
and  improvements,  and  marketing  surveys,  as  authorized  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627)  and  other  laws,  $14,950,000:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  he  available 
for  any  expense  incident  to  publishing  estimates  of  apple 
production  for  other  than  the  commercial  crop:  Provided 
further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he  available  for  em¬ 
ployment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not 
to  exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.O.  3109. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE,  MARKETING,  AND  REGULATORY 

PROGRAMS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  services  related  to 
consumer  protection,  agricultural  marketing  and  distribution, 
and  regulatory  programs,  other  than  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  and  for  administration  and 
coordination  of  payments  to  States;  including  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
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1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  in  carrying  out  section 
201  (a)  to  201  (d) ,  inclusive,  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1291)  and  section  203 
(j)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1940; 
$130,807,000:  Provided ,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  but,  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  whichever  is  greater. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
For  payments  to  departments  of  agriculture,  bureaus 
and  departments  of  markets,  and  similar  agencies  for  market¬ 
ing  activities  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623  (b)  ) ,  $1,600,000. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1751-1761)  and  the  applicable  provisions  other  than  section 
3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1773-1785),  $247,441,000,  of  which  $129,941,000  shall 
he  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  available  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  :  Pro- 
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vided,  That  of  the  foregoing  total  amount  there  shall  be 
available  $44,800,000  for  special  assistance  to  needy  schools, 
$10,000,000  for  the  school  breakfast  program,  $10,000,000 
for  the  nonfood  assistance  program,  $750,000  for  State 
administrative  expenses,  and  $10,000,000  for  special  food 
service  programs  for  children  to  remain  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  Provided  far¬ 
ther,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  non¬ 
food  assistance  under  section  5  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended:  Provided  further,  That  an  additional 
$64,325,000  shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c) ,  for  purchase  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  other  foods  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp  program 
pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
$340,000,000. 

REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

(SECTION  3  2) 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  shall  be  used  only  for  commod¬ 
ity  program  expenses  as  authorized  therein,  and  other  related 
operating  expenses,  except  for  ( 1 )  transfers  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior  as  authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  August  8,  1956;  (2)  transfers  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act;  (3)  not  more  than  $2,900,000  for  formulation 
and  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961;  and  (4)  in 
addition  to  other  amounts  provided  in  this  Act,  not  more 
than  $100,000,000  (including  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
State  administrative  expenses)  for  (a)  child  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  and  nutritional  programs  authorized  by  law  in  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  amended; 
(b)  additional  direct  distribution  or  other  programs,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  such  area  is  under  the  food  stamp 
program  or  a  system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  permanent  residence, 
either  directly  or  through  a  State  or  local  welfare  agency, 
an  adequate  diet  to  other  needy  children  and  low-income 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from  general  and 
continued  hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food:  Provided, 
That  in  making  such  determinations,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  age;  income;  location  and  income 
of  parents,  if  a  minor;  and  employability;  and  (c)  milk 
for  needy  children  in  schools  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
heretofore  receiving  milk  under  the  special  milk  program. 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  including  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1761-1768),  market  development 
activities  abroad,  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  for  representation  allowances  and  for  expenses  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3,  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1766),  $22,937,000:  Provided ,  That  not  less  than 
$255,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  to  obtain  statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign 
production  and  full  and  complete  information  on  methods 
used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodities  in  world 
trade  on  a  competitive  basis:  Provided  further,  That,  in 
addition,  not  to  exceed  $3,117,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  612c),  shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation 
and  shall  be  available  for  all  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 
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Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1— 17a) ,  $2,100,000. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Service 

EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  including  ex¬ 
penses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393)  ;  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161)  ;  sections  7  to  15,  16(a), 
16(d),  16  (e) ,  16  (f) ,  16  (i) ,  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
590g-590q)  ;  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and  1816)  ;  and  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  $147,420,- 
000:  Provided ,  That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $62,483,000 
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may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund  (including 
not  to  exceed  $26,757,000  under  the  limitation  on  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  expenses)  :  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  other  funds  made  available  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  for  authorized 
activities  may  be  advanced  to  and  merged  with  this  appro¬ 
priation  :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  or  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  ( 1 ) 
to  influence  the  vote  in  any  referendum;  (2)  to  influence 
agricultural  legislation,  except  as  permitted  in  18  U.S.C. 
1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expenses  of  members  of 
county  and  community  committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  for  engaging  in  any  activities  other 
than  advisory  and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated  program 
functions  prescribed  in  administrative  regulations. 

SUGAR  ACT  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161), 
$89,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30  of  tlie  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  program 
authorized  in  sections  7  to  15,  16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil 
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Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p  (a) , 
and  59 Oq) ,  including  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States, 
$195,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  December  31  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  programs 
of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Delated  Agencies  Appropriation  Acts,  1968  and  1969, 
carried  out  during  the  period  July  1,  1967,  to  December 
31,  1969,  inclusive:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or 
expenses  of  any  regional  information  employees  or  any 
State  information  employees,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the 
answering  of  inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided  further,  That 
no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  current  year’s  program  may 
be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wetland  Types  3 
(III),  4  (IV),  and  5(V)  in  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Circular  39,  Wetlands  of 
the  United  States,  1956:  Provided  further,  That  necessary 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  formulation  and  administration  of  the 
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1970  program  of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving 
practices,  including  related  wildlife  conserving  practices  and 
pollution  abatement  practices,  under  the  Act  of  February  29, 
1936,  as  amended  (amounting  to  $195,500,000,  excluding 
administration,  except  that  no  participant  shall  receive  more 
than  $2,500,  except  where  the  participants  from  two  or  more 
farms  or  ranches  join  to  carry  out  approved  practices  designed 
to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity)  :  Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  allocation  for  the  current  year’s  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  for  any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee,  be  withheld  and  allotted  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  services  of  its  technicians  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation  program  in  the 
participating  counties,  and  shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  technical 
and  other  assistance  in  such  counties,  and  in  addition,  on  the 
recommendation  of  such  county  committee  and  approval 
of  the  State  committee,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  may  be 
made  available  to  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  public 
agency  for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions : 
Provided  further,  That  for  the  current  year’s  program  $2,- 
500,000  shall  be  available  for  technical  assistance  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  carrying  out  agricultural  conservation  practices: 
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Provided  further,  That  such  amounts  shall  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other 
farming  material,  or  any  soil-terracing  services,  and  making 
grants  thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  them  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  farming  practices  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
programs  provided  for  herein:  Provided  further,  That  no 
part  of  any  funds  available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau, 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  constituting  a  part  of 
such  Department,  shall  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  payment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities”,  approved 
August  2,  1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  1913,  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to  violate 
such  section  which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other  expenses 
designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  except  upon  request  of  any  Member  or  through  the 
proper  official  channels. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  as  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
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culture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1838),  $78,000,000:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  additional  agreements  are  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a  conservation 
reserve  program  as  authorized  by  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and 
1816) ,  and  to  carry  out  liquidation  activities  for  the  acreage 
reserve  program,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$37,500,000,  with  whicli  may  be  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  soil  bank  pro¬ 
grams:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  paid 
on  any  contract  which  is  illegal  under  the  law  due  to  the 
division  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  evading  limits  on  annual 
payments  to  participants. 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 
For  emergency  conservation  measures,  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  funds 
appropriated  under  this  head  in  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1957,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$5,000,000,  with  which  shall  lie  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  emergency 
conservation  measures. 
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INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (Public  Law  90^f84) , 
$200,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  indemnity  payments  to  any 
farmer  whose  milk  was  removed  from  commercial  markets 
as  a  result  of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Pederal  Government. 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Por  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Service  in  providing 
leadership  and  related  services  in  carrying  out  the  rural 
areas  development  activities  of  the  Department,  $450,- 
000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $13,389,000. 
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Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  administration  of  the  Pack¬ 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  field 
employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  em¬ 
ployment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $3,200,000. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  payment  of  fees  or 
dues  for  the  use  of  law  libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field 
service,  $5,000,000. 

Office  of  Information 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Information  for 
the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  and  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  informational  work  and  programs  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Department,  $2,106,000,  of  which  total 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $612,000  may  be  used  for 
farmers’  bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  an 
equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of  which  shall  be  available 
to  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks 
furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
in  Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  417),  and  not 
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less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by 
section  73  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895  (44  U.S.C.  241 )  : 
Provided,  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  or 
exhibits  by  the  Department,  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

National  Agkictjltural  Library 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  $3,200,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall  be  available 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Office  of  Management  Services 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  to  provide  management  support  services  to 
selected  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  $3,000,000. 
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General  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  for  general  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for 
and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $4,838,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  he  reimbursed  from  applicable 
appropriations  for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  hearings  as  required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558:  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  of  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  representation  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds 
contained  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  established  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  78-129  may  he  used  to  carry  out 
responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964. 

TITLE  II— CEEDIT  AGENCIES 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-924) ,  as 
follows : 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  and  for  carrying 
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out  the  provisions  of  section  7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  3  (a)  of  said  Act,  and  to  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  accordance  with  section 
3(e)  of  said  Act,  as  follows:  rural  electrification  program, 
$320,000,000,  and  rural  telephone  program,  $123,300,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  financial  and  credit  reports,  funds  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $13,- 
429,000. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

Direct  loans  and  advances  under  subtitles  A  and  B,  and 
advances  under  section  335(a)  for  which  funds  are  not 
otherwise  available,  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act,  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921),  as  amended, 
may  be  made  from  funds  available  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  loan  account  as  follows:  real  estate 
loans,  $83,000,000,  and  operating  loans,  $275,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

For  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pursuant  to  section 
518(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1488), 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  from  funds  in  the  rural  lions- 
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ing  direct  loan  account.  Hereafter,  farmer  applicants  for 
direct  or  insured  rural  housing  loans  shall  he  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  such  collateral  security  as  is  required  of  owners 
of  nonfarm  tracts. 

EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 
(DISASTER  LOANS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Emergency  Credit 
Revolving  Fund,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1961 
(7  U.S.C.  1967),  $31,918,000. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 
For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)  (2)  and  306 
(a)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926),  $40,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 
For  financial  assistance  to  public  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  for  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section 
516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1486) ,  $1,250,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  523(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c) ,  $1,250,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section  523  (b)  (1)  (B)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c)  and  related 
advances,  $600,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  administering  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921-1991), 

as  amended,  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1471-1490c),  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpo¬ 
ration  Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3,  1950  (40 
U.S.C.  440-444) ,  and  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z- 
1715z-l),  and  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  461) ,  $65,000,000,  together  with  not 
more  than  $2,250,000  of  the  charges  collected  in  connection 
with  the  insurance  of  loans  as  authorized  by  section  309  (c) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  section  514(b)  (3)  of  the  Housing- 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided,  That,  in  addition,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds  available  for  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  administered  by  this  agency  may  be  transferred  to  this 
appropriation  for  temporary  field  employment  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225)  to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  work  loan 
increases:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  any  funds  in  this 
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paragraph  may  be  used  to  administer  a  program  which 
makes  rural  housing  grants  pursuant  to  section  504  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS 
The  following  corporations  and  agencies  are  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  and  borrowing  authority  available  to  each  such  cor¬ 
poration  or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  he 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation  or 
agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
For  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  $12,000,000. 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FUND 
Not  to  exceed  $1,648,000  of  administrative  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  may  be  paid  from  premium  income. 

subscription  to  capital  stock 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe 
and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  provided  in  section  504  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1504) ,  $10,000,000, 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 
To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
net  realized  losses  sustained  in  prior  years  but  not  previously 

V 

reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15 
U.S.C.  7l3a-ll,  713 a— 12) ,  in  the  following  amounts:  fiscal 
year  1961,  $57,047,170;  fiscal  year  1967,  $2,210,668,971; 
fiscal  year  1968,  $2,698,217,859;  in  total,  $4,965,934,000: 
Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  or  administer  programs  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or 
furnishes  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  a 
Communist  regime. 

limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  carrying  out  any 
activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  law:  Provided ,  That 
not  to  exceed  $31,500,000  shall  be  available  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  Corporation:  Provided  further,  That 
$945,000  of  this  authorization  shall  be  available  only  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  sales  program  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation’s 
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charter:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  7  per  centum 
of  this  authorization  shall  he  placed  in  reserve  to  he  ap¬ 
portioned  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations: 
Provided  further,  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including 
legal  and  special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee 
basis,  hut  not  including  other  personal  services)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  improve¬ 
ment,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest, 
including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral,  shall 
he  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  other¬ 
wise  recoverable,  and  unrecovered  prior  years’  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  thereon,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1701-1710,  1721-1725,  1731— 1736d) ,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  sale  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  said  Act,  $400,000,000;  and  (2)  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  and  other  costs  incurred  in  connection 
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with  donations  abroad,  pursuant  to  title  II  of  said  Act, 
$500,000,000. 

BARTERED  MATERIALS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
For  unrecovered  prior  j^ears’  costs  related  to  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products  and  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  28, 
1956,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1856),  $750,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

TITLE  IV— RELATED  AGENCIES 
Farm  Credit  Administration 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $3,628,000  (from  assessments  collected 
from  farm  credit  agencies)  shall  be  obligated  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  law, 
appropriations  and  authorizations  made  for  the  Department 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  specifically  provided  for,  of  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  and  thirty  (530)  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (468)  shall  he  for 
replacement  only,  and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 
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Sec.  502.  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or  restricting 
the  employment  of  aliens  shall  not  apply  to  employment 
under  the  appropriation  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Sec.  503.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.O.  5901-5902) . 

Sec.  504.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  who,  as  such  officer  or  employee,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  or  any  division,  commission,  or 
bureau  thereof,  issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  any  prediction, 
oral  or  written,  or  forecast,  except  as  to  damage  threatened 
or  caused  by  insects  and  pests,  with  respect  to  future  prices 
of  cotton  or  the  trend  of  same. 

Sec.  505.  Except  to  provide  materials  required  in  or 
incident  to  research  or  experimental  work  where  no  suitable 
domestic  product  is  available,  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
twine  manufactured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  506.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized 
by  the  Acts  of  August  14,  1946,  July  28,  1954,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1958  (7  U.S.O.  427,  1621-1629;  42  U.S.C.  1891- 
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1893) ,  shall  be  available  for  contracting  in  accordance  with 
said  Acts. 

Sec.  507.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  beyond  the  current 
fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  interdepartmental  boards,  commissions,  coun¬ 
cils,  committees,  or  similar  groups  under  sec.  214  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (31  U.S.C.  691) 
which  do  not  have  prior  and  specific  Congressional  approval 
of  such  method  of  financial  support. 

Sec.  509.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  salaries  of  any  Federal  employee 
who  is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on 
a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to 
property  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or 
property  in  the  community  concerned. 

Sec.  510.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered  by  this  Act, 
whether  financed  from  funds  contained  in  this  Act  or  from 
other  sources,  may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
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1  364,  and  such  positions  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 

2  tion  in  determining  numbers  of  employees  under  subsection 

3  (a)  of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsection 

4  (b)  of  that  section. 

5  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Department  of  Agricul- 

6  ture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1970”. 
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HOUSE 


1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11612,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  for  1970.  pp.  H4079-128,  E4316 

A  point  of  order  made  by  Rep.  Findley  against  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  overruled,  pp.  H4079-80 

A  point  of  order  made  by  Rep.  Yates  against  the  language  added  to  the 
CSRS  appropriation  regarding  timber  receipts  withheld  from  States  from  sales 
of  national  forest  timber  for  noncompliance  of  civil  rights  laws  was  sustained, 
pp.  H4113-14 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Conte,  to  limit  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  a  year  to  any  individual 
farmer  (other  than  for  sugar)  (pp.  H4116-28).  A  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  Rep.  Nelsen  was  rejected  on  a  point  of  order  made  by  Rep. 
Whitten  (p.  H4119).  A  substitute  amendment  offered  by  Rep.  Quie  was 
rejected  (pp.  H4122-28). 

By  Rep.  Poage,  to  provide  $120  million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 

special  milk  program,  to  be  transferred  from  Section  32  funds,  pp.  H4115- 
16 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Schwengel,  to  provide  $99,300,000  to  carry  forward  the  cropland 
adjustment  program.  p.  H4128 

By  Rep.  Ottinger,  "that  no  appropriation  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  or  application  of  chemical  pesticides,  except  for  small 
quantities  for  testing  purposes,  within  or  substantially  affecting  States" 
where  it  is  in  conflict  with  State  laws.  pp.  H4112-13 

By  Rep.  Ottinger,  "that  no  appropriation  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  or  application  of"  DDT  and  certain  other  chemical  pesti¬ 
cides,  except  small  quantities  for  testing  purposes.  p„  H4113 

By  Rep.  Keith,  that  no  funds  under  this  act  be  used  to  purchase  imported 
fish  or  fish  products  for  the  school  lunch  program  when  such  fish  are 
available  on  the  domestic  market,  p.  H4116 

Attached  to  this  Digest  is  a  copy  of  the  committee  report,  which  includes  a 
summary  table  reflecting  committee  action  on  the  bill. 


2.  RECLAMATION.  A  subcommi tteq/of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 

approved  for  full  committed  action  S.  742,  to  amend  the\act  of  June  12,  1948,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the/ construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Kenne¬ 
wick  division  extensions,  Yakima  project,  Wash.  p.  D434  \ 

/  \ 

3.  NATIONAL  PARKS;  POLLUTION.  Rep.  Rogers,  Fla.,  inserted  remark^  of  John  C. 

Raftery,  superintendent,  Everglades  National  Park,  in  which  he  p\ints  out,  "Not 
only  must  the  Park's  water  supply  be  timely  and  adequate,  but  it\nust  also  be 
of  high  quality."  pp.  H4131-2  \ 

Rep0  Waldie  criticized  the  proposed  change  of  public  water  quality  standard 
hearings  to  "informal,  behind  the  scenes  negotiations  between  Federaiiand  State 
water  officials,"  and  inserted  a  supporting  article,  pp.  H4149-50  \ 

4.  0E0 .  Several  Members  congratulated  former  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  on  his  appoint¬ 

ment  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  pp.  H4078,  H4132-3\ 
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For  the  past  10  months,  port  of  call 
for  the  SS  Hope  has  been  Ceylon.  There, 
'its  staff  has  conducted  a  comprehensive 
medical  teaching  and  training  program. 
Move  than  1,700  patients  were  treated 
aboard  ship,  with  another  3,000  given 
care  na  the  ship’s  dental  department. 
Some  70>000  children  received  immuniza¬ 
tion  agamst  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanuli. 

At  the  request  of  the  Ceylonese  medical 
authorities,  Hbne  left  behind  a  continu¬ 
ing  program  tov  assist  in  that  nation’s 
dentistry  and  hospital  planning. 

The  day  before  ti^e  ship  left  Ceylon  to 
return  to  Philadelphia,  more  than  20,000 
people  came  to  the  dorit  to  bid  the  ship 
and  crew  farewell.  \ 

Project  HOPE,  with  almost  a  decade  of 
experience  abroad,  has  added  a  new  di¬ 
mension  to  medical  teaching  programs.  It 
presents  an  opportunity  for  airhonest  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  a  definite  under¬ 
standing,  through  the  study  of  common 
medical  px-oblems,  that  bring  people 
closer  together  regardless  of  their  strange 
and  varied  backgrounds.  Project  HOPE, 
in  the  finest  traditions  of  America,  lk, 
helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

President  Eisenhower  said: 

I  firmly  believe  Project  HOPE  is  the  single 
most  effective  step  in  presenting  America  as 
a  warm  and  good  friend. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  61] 


Adair 

Dickinson 

Monagan 

Adams 

Diggs 

Morton 

Addabbo 

Dowdy 

O’Neal,  £a. 

Albert 

Dulski 

Ottinger 

Anderson, 

Dwyer 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Podell 

Ashbrook 

Erlenborn 

Pollock 

Ashley 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Powell 

Ayres 

Fallon 

Price,  Tex. 

Baring 

Feighan 

Pryor,  Ark.  / 

Bates 

Fish 

Randall  / 

Beall,  Md. 

Fisher 

Rees  / 

Bell,  Calif 

Ford, 

Riegle  / 

Berry 

William  D. 

Rivers  / 

Biaggi 

Foreman 

Ronar/ 

Bingham 

Gallagher 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Gettys 

Rosenthal 

Blatndk 

Giaimo 

Rjaudebush 

Bow 

Goldwater 

Roybal 

Brock 

Green,  Oreg. 

/St.  Onge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Halpern  / 

Sandman 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanley  / 

Scherle 

Cahill 

Hebert  / 

Scheuer 

Carey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Scott 

Carter 

Helstoska 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

Hunt  / 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Stafford 

Chisholm 

Kir/an 

Staggers 

Clark 

KWczynski 

Stanton 

Clausen, 

Koch 

Stephens 

Don  H. 

/Kyi 

Stratton 

Clawson,  Del  / 

'  Landrum 

Symington 

Collier  / 

Latta 

Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer  / 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Conyers  / 

Lowenstein 

Watts 

Corbett  / 

McCarthy 

Whalley 

Cormair 

McClure 

Wiggins 

Coughlin. 

Macdonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cow/er 

Mass. 

Wilson, 

Da»is,  Ga. 

Mann 

Charles  H, 

Dawson 

Marsh 

Wold 

joe  la  Garza 

Martin 

Wyman 

Dellenback 

Miller,  Calif. 

Young 

Dent 

Mollohan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  306 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ALBERT  FUENTES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  I  have  been  importuning  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  a  malodorous  situation  that 
arose  in  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  in  my  congressional  district. 

As  a  result,  one  of  the  men  involved, 
Albert  Fuentes,  who  on  March  3  was  ap¬ 
pointed  special  assistant  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  called  me  a  liar  about  9  days 
ago.  This  morning  he  was  indicted  with 
another  person  by  the  Federal  grand 
jury  in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  to  address 
this  House  about  some  of  the  activities 
that  have  yet  to  be  brought  to  light  in 
aon junction  with  this  man’s  activities  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Administrator  of 
theSSmall  Business  Administration,  not 
the  ikast  of  which  has  been  another  in¬ 
volvement  in  a  swindling  deal  with  an¬ 
other  rfyan  with  whom  he  took  an 
assumed -name  corporation,  who  has 
been  indicted  by  the  Bexar  County  grand 
jury.  The  Bexar  County  grand  jury  on 
top  of  the  Federal  grand  jury  is  also 
looking  into  thiVmatter. 

i.  ■  -  ■  .  -  1 1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL  1970 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and  pending  that  motion  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  3  hours,  1  y2  hours  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Langen)  and  lx/2  hours  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  rise? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
H.R.  11612  until  tomorrow  noon,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  point  of  order  is 
that  taking  up  the  bill  at  this  time  is  a 
violation  of  rule  XXI,  section  6,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

No  general  appropriation  bill  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  House  until  printed  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  and  a  committee  report  thereon 
have  been  available  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  at  least  3  calendar  days. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  Chair  that 
Friday  afternoon  of  this  past  week,  which 
was  less  than  3  full  calendar  days 
from  this  hour,  I  called  at  the  office  of  the 


Appropriations  Committee  and  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  appropriation  bill  and  the 
accompanying  committee  report.  I  was 
given  a  document,  which  I  am  glad  to 
present  to  the  Chair,  which  carries  the 
label  “Committee  Print,”  but  has  no  re¬ 
port  number  and  refers  to  no  bill  by  num¬ 
ber.  I  asked  the  committee  if  this  was  the 
only  document  available.  I  said  I  wanted 
a  report  which  had  a  report  number 
printed  on  it  and  which  referred  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  bill.  I  was  informed  by  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  such  document  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  the  next  morning,  that  is 
Saturday  morning.  Inasmuch  as  section 
6  of  rule  XXI  explicitly  says  “at  least  3 
calendar  days,”  I  think  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  from  that  the  3  days 
means  three  24-hour  periods,  and  three 
24-hour  periods  have  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  committee  report  bearing  the 
report  number  was  made  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  for  the  Record  that  we  had  until 
midnight  Friday  night  to  file  the  report 
and  bill  for  printing.  The  bill  and  report 
were  made  available  to  every  Member 
and  the  general  public  on  Friday,  May 
23,  and  this  is  Monday,  May  26.  Three 
calendar  days  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  reported,  which  conforms  to  the 
rule. 

The  committee  hearings  were  printed 
in  five  volumes:  They  became  available 
April  7,  April  26,  May  7,  May  19,  and  May 
23.  So  the  fact  is  that  the  3-calendar - 
-day  rule  has  been  carried  out  in  all  re¬ 
spects. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  point 
of  clarification,  may  I  state  that  I  called 
at  the  Appropriations  Committee  at  2 : 30 
p.m.  last  Friday  and  was  informed  by  the 
clerk  that  not  until  the  next  morning 
could  I  secure  a  report  with  a  number 
printed  on  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  makes  a  point  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  on  the  ground 
that  printed  committee  hearings  and  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  have  not 
been  available  for  3  calendar  days  as 
required  by  clause  6,  rule  XXI.  It  has 
been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  House 
in  determining  the  expiration  of  a  re¬ 
quired  number  of  days  to  include  in  such 
computation  either  the  initial  or  ter¬ 
minal  day,  but  not  both.  The  chair  has 
ascertained  that  the  report  on  the  bill 
was  filed  on  Friday  last,  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  22,  and  that  all  five  parts  of 
the  printed  committee  hearings  on  the 
bill  were  available  for  inspection  by 
Members  by  Friday  last.  Thus,  by  count¬ 
ing  either  Friday  last,  the  day  the  report 
was  filed  and  all  hearings  were  available, 
or  today,  the  day  of  consideration  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  Saturday  and  Sunday  last, 
the  3-calendar-day  requirement  of  clause 
6,  rule  XXI  has  been  complied  with  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
Chair  therefore  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 
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Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11612,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be 
recognized  for  IM2  hours,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen)  will 
be  recognized  for  iy2  hours. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  real  pride 
that  I  present  this  appropriation  bill  to 
the  House  floor  for  perhaps  the  17th  or 
18th  time.  When  I  began  to  handle  this 
bill  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
my  knowledge  of  agriculture  had  come 
largely  from  study,  in  that  I  left  the  farm 
at  an  early  age.  Through  the  years  I 
have  enjoyed  presenting  this  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  result  of  improvements  through 
the  years,  a  few  provide  so  much  for  the 
rest  of  us,  but  those  few  do  not  get  the 
same  degree  of  attention  as  well  they 
might.  This  is  very  well  expressed  in  our 
report. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  were  a 
primitive,  isolated  village  of  20  persons, 
and  if  one  of  those  20  produced  all  of  the 
food — and  much  of  the  fiber  for  cloth¬ 
ing — consumed  by  the  other  19,  that  one 
man  would  be  hailed  by  his  fellows  as  the 
preeminent  contributor  to  the  common¬ 
weal.  For  they  would  see  clearly — in  these 
simple  circumstances — that  they  de¬ 
pended  on  this  single  individual  for  the 
most  basic  necessities  of  life  itself. 

This  great  Nation  is  not,  of  course,  a 
primitive  village — far  from  it.  Yet  one 
American  on  the  farm  does,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  con¬ 
sumed  by  19  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Not  only  is  this  fact  little  understood 
today  by  the  94.4  percent  of  our  people 
who  live  in  cities  and  towns,  but  the 
whole  vast  scope  of  our  amazingly  pro¬ 
ductive  agricultural  economy  is  a  for¬ 
eign  subject  to  tens  of  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

Many  of  our  children  undoubtedly 
think  milk  originates  in  cartons; 

They  may  believe  that  meat  and  poul¬ 
try  begin  their  trip  to  market  wrapped  in 
plastic; 

They  are  probably  not  aware  that  a 
woolen  suit  or  cotton  shirt  did  not  just 
grow  that  way. 


These  children’s  parents  would  not 
make  these  mistakes,  of  course,  but  they, 
too,  are  likely  to  be  unaware  of  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  farm  today,  and  of  the  fact 
that  agriculture  is  still  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  modern  way  of  life-. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  pre¬ 
vious  reports  of  this  committee  that  the 
economic  v/elfare  of  the  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy  is  dependent  on  the  economic 
strength  of  each  segment  thereof.  Time 
has  proved  that  labor  and  industry  can 
be  prosperous  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
agricultural  economy  is  strong  and 
healthy. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
new  wealth.  It  is  the  main  provider  of 
basic  raw  materials  which  support  all 
segments  of  business  and  industry.  Re¬ 
liable  estimates  indicate  that  each  dollar 
of  wealth  taken  from  the  soil  generates 
$7  of  income  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Agriculture  is  our  largest  industry.  Its 
assets  exceed  those  of  any  of  the  next  10 
largest  industries.  It  employs  more  work¬ 
ers  than  any  other  major  industry.  It 
employs  seven  times  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  mining  industry,  23  times  the 
number  in  the  oil  and  coal  industry,  and 
five  times  the  number  in  the  automobile 
industry.  In  addition,  it  supports  di¬ 
rectly  another  10  percent  of  our  non¬ 
farm  population  which  supplies  the 
farmer  with  his  needs  and  processes  and 
markets  his  products. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  products  of  labor  and  indus¬ 
try.  It  spends  more  for  equipment  than 
any  of  the  other  large  industries.  Agri¬ 
culture  uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is 
used  for  a  year’s  output  of  passenger 
cars.  It  uses  more  petroleum  products 
than  any  other  industry  in  the  country. 
It  uses  more  rubber  each  year  than  is 
required  to  produce  tires  for  6  million 
automobiles.  Its  inventory  of  machinery 
and  equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the 
steel  industry  and  is  five  times  that  of 
the  automobile  industry. 

But  over  the  years,  in  spite  of  Govern¬ 
ment  farm  programs,  industry  and 
labor’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food 
dollar  has  risen  substantially.  Compared 
with  1950,  retail  food  prices  were  up  al¬ 
most  40  percent  by  1968.  But  during  that 
same  period,  prices  received  by  farmers, 
while  fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  the  aggregate. 

In  1950,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail 
food  dollar  was  47  cents.  By  1968,  it  was 
down  to  39  cents.  Taking  several  specific 
examples ; 

The  farmer  receives  only  3.3  cents 
of  the  retail  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
averaged  22.4  cents  in  1968. 

In  the  same  year,  he  received  only  23 
cents  of  the  $4.60  retail  price  of  a  cotton 
business  shirt. 

The  farmer’s  component  of  the  87- 
cent-per-pound  average  retail  price  of 
beef  was  only  52  cents  per  pound. 

One  of  the  important  contributions  of 
American  agriculture  to  the  national 
economy  has  been  its  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  payments  abroad. 

Total  agricultural  exports  increased 
from  $4.5  billion  in  1960  to  $6.3  billion 
in  1968.  Exports  for  dollars  rose  from  $3.2 
billion  to  $4.7  billion  during  this  period. 
During  the  calendar  year  1967,  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  for  dollars  exceeded  agri¬ 
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cultural  imports  by  $585  million.  This 
more  than  offset  the  trade  deficit  for 
commercial  trade  of  $400  million  in  1967. 

From  1961  through  1968,  agricultural 
exports  contributed  over  $32  billion  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  Even  though 
only  about  22  percent  of  total  exports  are 
agricultural  commodities,  they  account 
for  over  50  percent  of  our  favorable  trade 
balance. 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  U.S. 
agriculture  has  made  this  country  the 
world’s  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
many  nations  of  the  world.  In  recent 
years  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  production  from  one  out  of  each 
four  acres  is  sold  abroad.  In  addition 
to  supplying  much  needed  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  this  has  contributed  to  the 
domestic  economy  by  providing  about  1 
million  jobs  in  the  agribusiness  fields. 

American  agriculture  continues  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  through  the  production 
of  bountiful  supplies  of  high  quality  and 
low-cost  foods  for  the  Nation’s  consum- 
res.  Food  is  one  of  today’s  best  bargains. 

This  is  apparent  at  the  supermarkets, 
where  city  consumers  can  choose  from 
thousands  of  safe,  wholesome,  and  de¬ 
licious  foods — products  of  the  farms  of 
our  50  States.  Using  only  17  percent  of 
their  income,  American  consumers  can 
select  foods  with  a  knowledge  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  balanced  diets  that  makes  this 
a  Nation  of  healthy  and  well-fed  people. 
Many  people  in  the  world  spend  half  or 
more  of  their  available  income  on  food. 
In  underdeveloped  areas  people  spend 
most  of  their  time  grubbing  a  living  from 
the  earth. 

In  1929,  23.4  percent  of  consumer  in¬ 
come  in  the  United  States  went  for  food. 
This  decreased  to  22.2  percent  in  1950, 
20  percent  in  1960,  and  17  percent  last 
year.  This  steady  decrease  has  occurred 
despite  the  increasing  portion  of  food 
costs  which  go  for  marketing  and  re¬ 
lated  services.  If  the  1960  level  of  20 
percent  had  continued  through  1968, 
U.S.  consumers  would  have  had  $18  bil¬ 
lion  less  to  spend  for  the  products  of 
industry  and  labor. 

HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION  IN  AMERICA 

Few  subjects  have  attracted  as  much 
publicity  and  created  as  much  public 
outcry  in  recent  months  as  the  alleged 
existence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
America.  No  one — least  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee — would  wish  even 
one  of  our  fellow  citizens  this  misfortune 
of  going  to  bed  hungry. 

Last  year,  this  committee  recommend¬ 
ed  and  the  Congress  approved  total  funds 
of  approximately  $1.2  billion  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  food  distribution  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Appropria¬ 
tions  recommended  by  the  committee  in 
the  current  bill,  plus  amounts  available 
from  section  32  funds,  will  provide  a  total 
of  nearly  $1.5  billion  for  the  operation 
of  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Through  the  years,  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  improving  public  health 
and  extending  life  expectancy  in  this 
country.  The  food  distribution  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  funds  are  carried  in  this 
bill  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  this 
progress.  The  following  figures  indicate 
the  story; 
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FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— Continued 
[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 

1969,  1970 

estimated  bill 


B.  Famiy  feeding  programs — Continued 

3.  Nutritional  supplement  (special  packages): 

(a)  Special  sec.  32 — Food  stamp  areas... . — . . .  1,000  11,000 

(b)  Sec.  32i.  _ _ . . . .  7,318  22,000 

(c)  Sec.  416 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  500  1,500 


Total,  special  packages... . . . . . .  8,817  34,500 


Total,  family  feeding _  547,405  739,528 


C.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions: 

1.  Sec.  32i . 1,967  3,800 

2.  Sec.  416 . 43,000  29,000 

3.  VA,  Armed  Forces,  penal _ 17,875  21,000 


Total,  DD  to  institutions.. _ _ _ _ _ _  62,842  53,800 

D.  Nutrition  aide  program _ _ _ _ .....  10,000  30,000 


Total,  food  assistance  program. _ _ _ _ _ ...I...  1, 243, 332  1, 461, 343 


1  Includes  related  administrative  expense. 


EXTENT  OF  MALNUTRITION  AND  HUNGER 

Today’s  publicists  of  the  malnutrition 
problem  are  claiming  that  countless  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  hungry. 
It  is  clear  that  the  facts  about  the  extent 
of  malnutrition  must  be  ascertained  be¬ 
fore  effective  action  can  be  taken  to  meet 
the  problem.  Certainly  the  search  for 
facts  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  or  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  the  undernourished  among  us. 
Further  still,  the  search  for  facts  has  not 
delayed  action  by  Congress  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  committee.  For  many 
years,  this  committee  has  tried  its  best  to 
determine  the  facts  regarding  the  true 
extent  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
country  and  to  act  on  them.  The  record 
set  forth  heretofore  provides  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  this. 

A  great  many  books  and  pamphlets — 
including  one  called  “Hunger,  USA” — 
have  been  given  wide  distribution  re¬ 
cently.  In  addition,  on  May  21,  1968,  and 
again  on  June  16,  1968,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System — CBS — pre¬ 
sented  a  television  program  “Hunger  in 
America”  which  was  viewed  by  millions 
of  people.  The  assertions  made  in  these 
books  and  on  that  program  were  shock¬ 
ing  tq  all  of  us. 

This  committee,  after  providing  the 
foregoing  funds  and  authority,  then  set 
about  to  determine  the  facts  on  which 
the  books  and  program  were  based,  in 
order  to  find  a  way  to  seek  out  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the 
unfortunate  individuals  portrayed  there¬ 
in.  The  committee’s  professional  surveys 
and  investigations  staff  conducted  a 
lengthy  inquiry  into  these  matters.  These 
trained  professionals  conduct  their 
studies  on  a  completely  independent  and 
unbiased  basis.  After  this  investigation 
was  ordered,  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  further  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  it,  or  the  results  and  data  con¬ 
tained  in  the  staff’s  final  report. 

This  special  report  has  been  received, 
and  has  been  published  in  full  in  part  V 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  The  facts 
presented  are,  in  their  way,  as  shocking 
as  the  allegations  in  the  books  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  preceded  the  report.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  many  of  the  incidents  de¬ 
scribed  or  photographed  were  staged,  as 
though  for  a  Hollywood  production. 


Our  country’s  press  and  other  news 
media  are  free — they  have  been  through¬ 
out  our  history,  and  always  should  be,  but 
somehow  we  must  make  them  responsible. 
The  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
provide  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press — and 
this  wise  declaration  by  our  founding 
fathers  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for 
nearly  two  centuries — though  at  times, 
it  seems  some  take  this  provision  to  be  a 
license  to  say  anything — whether  true  or 
not. 

But  rights  carry  responsibilities  with 
them.  A  responsible  press — newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  or  television — should 
have  as  its  first  guiding  principle  a  duty 
to  inform  its  readers  or  viewers  fairly, 
objectively,  and  truthfully.  Does  not  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  that  this 
will  be  done? 

The  Nation’s  best  interests  are  simply 
not  well  served  when  appeals  to  emotions 
are  substituted  for  reasoned  calls  for  re¬ 
sponsible  action. 

malnutrition  a  complex  problem 

As  noted  above,  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  been  attempting  to 
eradicate  malnutrition  in  America  for 
many  years.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Federal  programs  and  funds 
provided — amounting  to  nearly  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1970  alone — have  done 
and  will  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  meeting  this  problem.  Yet  mal¬ 
nutrition  persists,  at  least  in  some 
instances. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  because  malnutrition  may  have 
many  different  causes.  The  final  elimi¬ 
nation  of  hunger  from  America  will  re¬ 
quire  that — in  the  last  analysis — the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  individual  hungry  people 
must  be  examined.  For  example: 

If  the  real  problem  in  some  cases  is 
that  the  food  stamp  office  is  too  distant 
from  home — and  local  transportation  is 
inadequate — then  a  car  pool  run  by  a 
local  service  organization  would  do  more 
to  solve  the  problem  than  a  new  Federal 
program ; 

If  food  is  available,  but  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  it 
properly,  then  education,  not  more  food, 
is  the  answer; 

If  certain  people,  through  habit  and 
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custom,  are  eating  the  foods  their  moth¬ 
ers  prepared  for  them  when  they  were 
children — and  these  foods  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  an  adequate  nutritional 
diet — then  education  again  is  the  answer. 

If  certain  children  receive  their  only 
good  meal  of  the  day  at  school  because 
their  parents  are  deliberately  not  caring 
for  them  properly — and  there  are  such 
cases — then  the  laws  of  each  of  the  50 
States,  which  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  neglect  one’s  children,  should  come 
into  play. 

And  if  wealthy  teenagers  are  sub¬ 
sisting  on  soft  drinks  and  hamburgers, 
some  parental  leadership  is  all  that  is 
indicated. 

These  examples  do  not  exhaust  the 
subject.  Many  others  could  be  cited.  But 
the  point  is  clear:  malnutrition  is  a  com¬ 
plex  problem,  with  no  single  solution.  If 
more  Federal  assistance  is  required  to 
solve  a  part  of  the  problem,  then  it  should 
be  provided.  But  it  cannot  do  the  job 
alone. 

There  is  no  lack  of  research  findings  on 
proper  nutrition.  And  there  is  no  lack  of 
written  materials  describing  good  nutri¬ 
tional  practices  in  easily  understood 
terms.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  re¬ 
port,  about  12  million  copies  of  a  single 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin, 
“Family  Fare” — which  the  committee 
initiated  nearly  20  yeai’s  ago — have  been 
distributed  to  families  throughout  this 
Nation  and  are  available  to  others  who 
need  them.  And  there  are  many  other 
bulletins  on  this  subject. 

But  despite  these  efforts — and  despite 
the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars 
over  the  years  for  food  assistance  pro¬ 
grams — it  is  clear  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  message  is  just  not  getting  across. 

The  purveyors  of  easy  answers  should 
bear  in  mind  two  fundamental  truths : 

First,  massive  new  Federal  programs 
and  large  additional  appropriations  will 
be  good  only  to  the  degree  they  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  real  problem  areas. 

Second,  American  family  life  must  be 
preserved.  If  all  needy  children  were  to 
be  fed  in  institutions — as  some  have  sug¬ 
gested — they  would  not  be  hungry.  But 
what  would  this  do  to  the  fabric  of  family 
life,  and  the  traditions  inherited  by  our 
future  generations? 

Our  pioneer  forebears  believed  in  being 
their  brothers’  keeper.  It  took  a  strong 
back  of  many  men  to  raise  high  the  roof 
beam  of  each  frontier  cabin.  From  our 
earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time, 
Americans  have  believed  in  providing  for 
those — the  children,  the  elderly,  the  sick, 
the  disabled — who  could  not  provide  for 
themselves. 

But  the  true  greatness  of  America  has 
also  sprung  from  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
of  countless  millions  in  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  continent  was  not  spanned, 
and  our  great  cities  were  not  built,  by 
men  who  stood  aside  and  waited  for 
others  to  do  the  work. 

All  of  us  share  in  the  responsibility  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  among  us 
who  are  hungry  and  in  need.  We  must 
provide  the  funds  and  other  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this.  We  must  not,  however — 
through  Fedei’al  programs — encourage 
our  people  to  forsake  their  traditions  of 
independence  and  self-reliance.  Further, 
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we  must  be  certain  that  Federal  funds  for 
these  purposes  will  provide  the  maximum 
benefits  to  those  in  real  need. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY 

All  of  the  controversy  about  hunger 
and  malnutrition  today  has  taken  for 
granted  the  availability  in  the  United 
States  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  nutritious 
food.  We,  in  fact,  have  such  a  supply — 
the  most  abundant  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
continued  availability  of  these  ample 
food  supplies  is  not  automatic.  Future 
supplies  to  feed  the  rapidly  growing  pop¬ 
ulation  of  this  Nation  and  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hungry  and  the  undernour¬ 
ished,  will  be  determined  by  the  economic 
viability  of  our  agricultural  producers, 
and  the  continued  productivity  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources. 

Regardless  of  all  else,  it  is  an  irrefut¬ 
able  fact  that  our  bountiful  food  supply 
can  continue  only  so  long  as  the  income 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  productive  and  efficient — in 
fact,  to  keep  them  in  business.  Our  cur¬ 
rent  programs  of  price  supports,  low-cost 
loans,  research,  and  regulatory  activi¬ 
ties  are  directed  toward  this  end.  These 
basic  programs  benefit  all  of  us — the  poor 
and  the  hungry  as  well  as  the  better  off — 
equally  as  much  as  the  farm  producer 
upon  whom  they  must  depend  for  their 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

Further,  the  needy  and  the  hungry — as 
well  as  all  Americans — cannot  long  be 
fed  unless  our  basic  soil  and  water  re¬ 
sources  are  preserved.  The  future  welfare 
of  all  our  people  regardless  of  income  or 
station  in  life  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  preservation  of  the  basis  for  con¬ 
tinued  food  production. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  is  reputed  to 
have  once  said: 

Burn  down  your  cities  and  they  will  arise 
again  as  if  by  magic.  But  destroy  our  farms 
and  the  grass  wiU  grow  on  the  streets  of 
every  city  in  the  land. 

NEED  TO  CONSERVE  OUR  FOOD  PRODUCTION 
CAPACITY 

Three-fourths  of  our  land  area  is  in 
private  ownership  and  60  percent  is  in 
farms  and  ranches.  Therefore,  our  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers  are  the  principal  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Nation’s  soil  and  water  re¬ 
sources  for  all  the  people.  If  this  Nation 
is  to  survive  and  prosper,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  assist  these  custodians  of  our 
natural  resources  to  reforest  our  lands, 
protect  our  waterheds,  harness  our 
treams  for  electricity,  and  conserve  soil 
and  water. 

If  we  leave  to  future  generations  a 
fertile  land,  this  country  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  future  domestic  problems,  inter¬ 
national  threats,  and  financial  needs. 
Money  alone  is  of  no  value.  It  must  be 
supported  by  natural  resources  adequate 
to  generate  new  wealth  for  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

In  our  private  lives,  we  all  can  live 
prosperously  for  a  short  time  if  we  cash 
in  all  our  insurance,  use  all  our  savings, 
and  mortgage  our  assets.  As  a  Nation, 
we  can  do  the  same  if  we  are  willing  to 
“cash  in”  on  our  land,  leaving  to  our 
children  what  is  left — like  previous  gen¬ 
erations  have  done  in  India,  China,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  we  help  to  feed  and 
clothe  today. 


It  is  considered  good  financial  practice 
for  a  successful  industrial  concern  to  in¬ 
vest  a  portion  of  its  income  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  preservation  of  its  basic 
productive  plant.  It  is  equally  important 
that  our  Nation  invest  a  portion  of  its 
wealth  in  the  protection  of  our  food  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  and  its  preservation  for 
future  generations. 

SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  25  years.  The  major 
part  of  the  soil  conservation  job  still  lies 
ahead,  however.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tinues  to  suffer  heavy  soil  erosion  losses. 
Some  120  million  acres  are  endangered 
seriously,  and  only  about  a  third  of  our 
land  is  safeguarded  adequately.  More 
than  half  the  estimated  $1.2  billion  aver¬ 
age  annual  flood  water  and  sediment 
damage  in  the  United  States  occurs  on 
the  headwater  streams  and  small  tribu¬ 
taries.  And  sediment  causes  costly  dam¬ 
age  to  the  Nation’s  10,000  major  water 
storage  reservoirs.  The  amount  of  ero¬ 
sion-produced  sediment  dredged  an¬ 
nually  from  our  rivers  and  harbors 
exceeds  the  volume  of  earth  dug  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Increased  farm  production  resulting 
from  tremendous  advances  in  science  and 
technology  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that, 
to  meet  food  and  fiber  needs  of  a  few 
years  hence,  this  country  will  need  the 
production  equivalent  of  around  200  mil¬ 
lion  more  acres,  based  on  current  yields. 
Since  we  do  not  have  additional  acres  of 
cropland  available  in  the  United  States, 
this  production  must  come  largely  from 
increased  yields  on  existing  cropland. 
This  is  in  the  face  of  continuing  annual 
losses  of  some  400,000  acres  of  cropland 
because  of  erosion,  and  three  times  that 
amount  each  year  through  conversion 
of  good  farming  land  to  urban  and  indus¬ 
trial  uses. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  face  problems  of  water  shortage, 
poor  water,  or  both.  The  rate  of  water 
use  predicted  for  1980  is  nearly  twice 
what  it  was  in  1955.  In  some  areas  of  this 
country  we  are  already  finding  that  ex¬ 
pansion  of  population  and  industry  is 
limited  by  the  lack  of  adequate  sources  of 
water. 

An  official  of  the  Department  recently 
described  one  of  the  Nation’s  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  water  conservation  as  follows : 

The  Nation  is  concerned  about  its  water 
problems  but  it  seems  that  very  few  people 
are  aware  that  70  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
water  budget  that  comes  as  rain  or  snow  is 
lost  by  evapotranspiration  from  vegetated 
lands.  Only  30  percent  of  our  water  budget 
becomes  massed  flow  into  streams  and  res¬ 
ervoirs. 

For  example,  during  the  average  growing 
season  in  New  York  State  a  half  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  will  evaporate  from  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  crop  pro¬ 
duced,  since  the  evaporation  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  solar  radiation.  The  farmer  who 
produces  500  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  is 
producing  1  bushel  of  potatoes  for  every 
thousand  gallons  of  water  evaporated.  If  his 
yield  is  only  50  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre, 
he  will  use  10,000  gallons  of  water  for  each 
bushel  of  potatoes  produced. 

Today’s  200  million  Americans  are  fig¬ 
uratively  and  literally  “abusing  the  pri¬ 
vilege”  where  the  use  and  handling  of 


water  is  concerned.  Our  lake  and  rivers 
have  become  catch  basins  for  the  re¬ 
sidues  of  our  factories,  automobiles, 
household  and  agricultural  chemicals, 
for  human  wastes  from  thousands  of  vil¬ 
lages,  towns,  and  cities.  How  well  we 
clean  up  this  situation  and  learn  to  han¬ 
dle  it  without  restricting  man’s  means  of 
providing  our  high  standard  of  living 
may  well  determine  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

As  we  approach  this  problem,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  power  to  control 
water  quality  or  quantity  is  not  only 
the  power  to  make  or  break  business  but 
is  a  power  over  the  life  of  the  Nation  it¬ 
self.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  ag¬ 
riculture’s  claims  and  responsibilities  for 
the  use  of  water  are  second  to  none,  for 
agriculture  provides  our  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  the  basic  necessities  for  life. 

In  addition,  agriculture  has  a  great 
responsibility  in  the  use  of  water,  for  land 
is  the  great  gathering  place  and  reservoir 
for  storage  of  water.  Just  a  few  years 
in  the  future  we  will  need  three  times  the 
water  we  use  today,  all  of  which  points 
up  the  need  to  protect  and  manage  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  water  supply. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  of  these  facts, 
the  1970  budget  recommends  severe  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  watershed  programs  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program,  which 
have  as  their  sole  purpose  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  soil  and  water  for  future 
generations  cf  Americans.  The  specific 
reductions  will  be  discussed  in  more  de¬ 
tail  later  in  this  report. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  PRESENT  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Throughout  history  there  has  been  a 
major  war  nearly  every  generation,  and 
an  economic  cr  financial  depression  has 
occurred  with  about  the  same  regulari¬ 
ty.  Many  believe  that  the  reason  is  that 
each  new  generation  fails  to  recognize 
the  lessons  learned  by  the  one  which 
preceded  it. 

This  Nation  seems  to  be  in  somewhat 
the  same  situation  with  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture  today. 

The  seeds  of  the  great  depression  of 
the  1930’s  were  sown  in  the  agricultural 
depression  of  the  1920’s  which  followed 
the  First  World  War.  The  failure  to 
maintain  farm  exports  or  to  support 
farm  prices  during  this  period,  and  thus 
to  maintain  farmers’  purchasing  power, 
weakened  banking  and  business  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Yet,  people  frequently 
fail  to  remember  the  lessons  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  financial  crises  of  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s.  It  was  graphically  illustrated  in 
1921,  in  1929,  and  again  in  1937  that, 
if  the  farmer’s  prices  and  purchasing 
power  collapse,  the  whole  economy  suf¬ 
fers  both  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  areas. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of 
farm  prices  in  the  late  twenties  and  the 
thirties,  when  a  drop  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
not  only  wrecked  farming  but  dragged 
down  the  economy  of  the  whole  Nation. 

After  the  First  World  War  ended,  the 
Government  announced  that  it  would  no 
longer  support  the  price  of  wheat.  Wheat 
which  had  brought  $2.94  a  bushel  in 
Minneapolis  in  July  1920,  brought  $1.72 
in  December  1920,  and  92  cents  a  year 
later.  Agricultural  prices  in  general  col- 
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lapsed.  Cotton  fell  to  a  third  of  its  July 
1920  price  and  corn  by  62  percent.  The 
“Yearbook  of  Agriculture”  of  1922  shows 
that  the  total  value  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  dropped  from  $18,328,000,000  in 
1920  to  $12,402,000,000  in  1921.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  agricultural  crash  of  1920- 
21,  453,000  farmers  lost  their  farms. 
Many  others  remained  in  serious  finan¬ 
cial  trouble  which,  in  turn,  was  reflected 
by  failures  of  local  banks. 

Average  wheat  prices  for  the  years 
1924-27  stayed  in  a  range  between 
$1.19  and  $1.44  a  bushel  as  compared  to 
a  parity  price  of  approximately  $1.40  for 
that  period.  Corn  prices  in  these  same 
years  varied  between  70  cents  a  bushel 
and  $1.06  a  bushel  versus  a  parity  price 
of  about  $1.  Cotton  prices  were  12.5  cents 
a  pound  in  1926  but  averaged  20.7  cents 
for  the  other  years,  compared  to  a  parity 
price  of  19.1  cents.  In  1928  these  prices 
were:  wheat,  $1;  cotton,  18  cents;  and 
corn,  84  cents.  By  1931  wheat  was  38 
cents;  cotton,  5.5  cents;  and  corn,  32 
cents — roughly  one-third  of  the  pre-1928 
price  levels.  Starting  in  August  of  1929, 
wheat  prices  for  the  dominant  futures  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  fell  from 
$1.43  average  price  to  76  cents  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1930,  a  drop  of  over  50  percent  in 
15  months.  The  Dow  Jones  stock  price 
averages  followed  by  declining  from  a 
high  of  381.2  in  September  to  a  low  of 
41.2  in  July  of  1932.  The  decline  of  the 
price  of  wheat  on  the  commodity  ex¬ 
changes  was  particularly  significant 
since  there  were  nearly  $250  million  of 
open  contracts  in  October  1929,  almost 
2Vz  times  the  number  of  contracts  in 
normal  years.  A  great  many  of  these 
speculators  were  ruined. 

It  has  been  said  there  were  more  sui¬ 
cides  during  this  period  among  those 
that  did  not  know  what  a  farm  was  as  a 
result  of  the  breakdown  in  farm  or  com¬ 
modity  prices — which  had  led  to  a  fall 
in  prices  and  values  throughout  the 
economy — than  in  any  other  period  in 
our  history. 

It  was  a  sad  way  to  learn  it,  but  people 
at  that  time  came  to  realize  that  real 
wealth  starts  with  material  things — 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  food  crops  of  all 
kinds,  and  other  raw  materials — and  that 
the  general  economy  was  primed  by  the 
sale  of  raw  materials  since,  in  general, 
the  total  national  wealth  averages  some 
seven  times  the  sales  value  of  the  farm  or 
raw  material  production. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
have  learned  several  important  lessons 
from  these  experiences  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties. 

First,  when  farmers  cannot  get  a  fair 
return  for  their  products,  the  land  suffers. 
The  price  of  producing  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  must  be  paid,  either  by  a  fair 
price  from  those  who  consume  them  or 
by  further  depletion  of  the  land  from 
which  they  come.  Congress,  reacting  to 
the  terrible  depletion  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources  because  of  the  poor  fi¬ 
nancial  position  of  many  farmers,  passed 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act  of  1936.  Yet  today  these 
same  facts  are  being  overlooked  and  we 
are  being  requested  to  devote  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  soil  and  water  conservation 
efforts. 


To  make  this  point  clear,  one  might 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  farm¬ 
er’s  position  in  this  situation,  and  the 
activities  of  a  typical  American  business¬ 
man. 

If  a  businessman  cannot  make  enough 
return  on  his  investment  to  replace  his 
depleted  capital  and  keep  his  plant  in 
operation,  sooner  or  later  he  will  go  out 
of  business.  A  rundown,  inefficient  fac¬ 
tory  and  rusty  outmoded  equipment  will 
eventually  drive  him  to  the  wall.  This  is 
an  economic  fact  well  recognized  by  those 
engaged  in  industrial  production. 

The  farmers,  too,  can  deplete  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  land  and  reduce  his  produc¬ 
tive  capacity — perhaps  for  a  number  of 
years  in  some  instances — and  stay  in 
business.  But  sooner  or  later,  he,  or  his 
successors,  will  have  a  worn  out  farm 
which  will  no  longer  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  which  the  consumers  need  from 
that  farm  unit. 

In  drawing  this  comparison,  one  thing 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  If  a  factory 
and  its  equipment  go  out  of  production, 
another  businessman  can  come  along 
and  rebuild  the  factory  and  purchase  new 
equipment  in  a  relatively  short  time.  But 
our  soil  and  water — our  agriculture  pro¬ 
duction  plant — are  irreplaceable  in  our 
lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetimes  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children’s  children.  It  takes 
nature  as  much  as  10  million  years  to 
create  a  single  inch  of  productive  topsoil 
in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Second,  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget 
that  some  form  of  effective  control  over 
farm  production  and  marketing  is  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1937  heavy  crop  production 
caused  surpluses  and  low  prices  for  -wheat 
and  cotton,  and  a  severe  drop  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  precipitated  another  eco¬ 
nomic  decline  throughout  the  economy. 
Based  on  this  experience,  Congress 
passed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938. 

The  stated  objective  of  this  act  was  to: 
“regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
such  commodities.  Such  a  flow  can  follow 
only  from  the  leveling  out  of  the  recur¬ 
rent  surpluses  and  shortages  that  burden 
and  obstruct  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  such  products.” 

This  law  provided  loans  for  storable 
commodities,  generally  called  basics,  the 
overproduction  of  which  can  be  carried 
over  to  adversely  affect  succeeding  crops 
for  a  number  of  years.  Cotton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  be  readily  stored  for  50  years 
without  deteriorating  to  any  noticeable 
degree.  These  storable  or  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  were  designated  by  Congress  as  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 

In  addition  to  providing  crop  loans  so 
as  to  support  prices,  this  law  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  must  be  an  agreement 
by  those  receiving  such  loans  to  limit  pro¬ 
ductions  so  as  to  have  a  workable  pro¬ 
gram. 

Third,  many  in  this  country  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  one  of  the  major 
aims  of  the  act  of  1938  was  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  fair  relationship  between 
the  farmer’s  income  and  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This  was  necessary  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  relationship  with  what  labor 
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and  industry  received  as  the  result  of 
various  laws  passed  by  Congress  to  guar¬ 
antee  bargaining  rights  and  minimum 
wages. 

The  principle  of  adopting  special  laws 
to  help  certain  groups  was  not  new.  In 
the  early  history  of  this  Nation,  laws  were 
passed  providing  tariffs  to  protect  indus¬ 
try.  It  was  recognized  at  that  time  that 
early  industry  in  America,  with  its  lack 
of  capital  and  know-how,  with  its  lack 
of  developed  markets,  and  with  many 
other  disadvantages,  could  not  compete 
with  the  well-established  industry  in  the 
mother  country  of  England  or  in  other 
countries. 

Also,  about  60  years  ago,  the  American 
people  began  to  realize  that  labor  need¬ 
ed  some  protection  relative  to  wage 
rates,  working  conditions,  and  hours  set 
by  industry.  At  that  time  the  Congress 
began  to  enact  laws  on  minimum  wages 
and  the  right  to  organize  and  to  strike. 
Through  the  years  these  advantages  have 
been  increased  greatly  by  various  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

This  Nation  learned  in  the  great  de¬ 
pression  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  that, 
in  order  to  retain  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  stay  in  business  to  provide 
food  essential  to  the  general  welfare, 
there  had  to  be  some  provision  in  the  law 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  particularly  since 
industry  was  protected  by  high  tariffs 
and  could  place  its  mark-up  or  margin 
of  profit  over  and  above  its  cost,  includ¬ 
ing  raw  material  and  labor. 

Thus  the  Congress  included  in  the  act 
of  1938  a  formula  to  maintain  such  a 
balance.  To  operate  this  program,  the 
Congress  created  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — a  huge  corporation  first 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  in  1933  with  paid-in  govern¬ 
ment  capital — and  later  made  it  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  corporation. 

Under  this  program,  the  producer  can 
borrow  for  his  storable  or  basic  commo¬ 
dities,  the  major  commodities,  at  a  fixed 
percentage  of  parity.  This  level  is  usu¬ 
ally  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  limits  fixed  by  the  Congress,  and 
usually  varies  in  percentage  depending 
upon  the  commodity  and  the  supply 
needed.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  farm¬ 
er  can  repay  his  loan,  claim  his  com¬ 
modity  and  sell  it  on  the  open  market  if 
the  price  is  advantageous.  If  not  so  re- 
deemd  by  the  producer,  the  Government 
can  foreclose  on  the  loan  and  take  title 
to  the  commodity.  With  such  loan  as¬ 
surance  under  this  plan,  the  price  on  the 
domestic  market  usually  is  sustained  be¬ 
cause  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  not  authorized  to  sell  below  the 
support  price. 

Now,  one  might  well  ask:  “Why  does 
the  farmer  need  the  protection  of  these 
laws  and  programs?  Why  can’t  he  just 
add  his  margin  on  top  of  his  costs,  just 
as  any  other  businessman  would  do — 
even  though  those  costs  are  higher  be¬ 
cause  of  laws  protecting  industry  and 
labor?” 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons 
why  he  cannot  do  this : 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  millions 
of  farmers.  Under  a  completely  free  sys- 
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tem,  no  individual  fanner-businessman 
could  have  any  say  as  to  the  prices  he 
would  receive  for  his  product.  These 
prices  would  be  determined  by  market 
forces  over  which  he  could  not  have  even 
a  small  amount  of  control.  For  an  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  to  say,  “I  am  going  to 
sell  at  a  certain  price  because  my  costs 
are  going  up”  could  price  him  completely 
out  of  the  market  if  he  were  not  com¬ 
petitive. 

In  the  second  place,  farmers  and 
ranchers  do  not  produce  unique  prod¬ 
ucts.  One  farmer’s  wheat  or  cotton  or 
tobacco  of  a  certain  grade  and  type  is 
usually  the  same  as  another  farmer’s 
wheat  or  cotton  or  tobacco  of  the  same 
grade  and  type.  Each  is  competing  in  a 
nationwide  market  for  that  particular 
grade  and  type  of  wheat  or  cotton  or 
tobacco.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  open  market  in  the  normal 
private  enterprise  manner. 

An  industrial  concern,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  create  a  special  demand  for 
and  distinguish  or  differentiate  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  can  create  and  cater  to  many 
different  markets  instead  of  one.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Americans  do  not  regard  auto¬ 
mobiles  as  a  standardized  product — if 
they  did,  we  might  all  be  riding  in  a  uni¬ 
form  version  of  the  “people’s  car.” 

This  differentiation  of  product  by  in¬ 
dustry  also  makes  advertising  feasible. 
One  businessman,  through  advertising, 
can  convince  consumers  that  his  deter¬ 
gent  or  headache  remedy  is  best  for  all, 
and  the  price  may  even  become  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  especially  its  legisla¬ 
tive  leaders  must  review  the  record,  must 
fully  inform  themselves  as  to  the  reasons 
for  our  present  farm  programs,  and  must 
remember  the  disadvantaged  position  of 
agriculture  in  our  modem-day  society. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  people 
must  never  forget  the  painful  lessons  of 
the  past  and  the  reasons  why  the  present 
farm  programs  were  placed  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  and  have  been  in  operation 
since  the  great  depression  of  the  1920’s 
and  1930’s. 

We  must  not  forget  the  lessons  of  his¬ 
tory  and  suffer  again  through  the  same 
mistakes  and  failures  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  did.  We  must  use  the  experience 
gained  from  those  lessons  to  preserve 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  finest  agricultural  system  ever 
known  to  man. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  BILL 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$130,182,000,  plus  a  transfer  of  $15  mil¬ 
lion  from  section  32  funds,  for  research 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $1,063,700  over  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  a  decrease 
of  $449,300  in  the  revised  budget  esti¬ 
mate  for  fiscal  year  1970.  With  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  population,  increased 
research  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living, 
our  health  and  our  food  supply. 

The  committee. has  included  an  addi¬ 
tional  $100,000  for  contract  research  on 
avian  leukosis  in  poultry,  making  a  total 
of  $837,500  available  for  the  coming  fis¬ 
cal  year.  Avian  leukosis  continues  to  be 
the  most  baffling  and  costly  of  all  poul¬ 


try  diseases,  costly  to  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike,  and  is  now  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  the  No.  1  disease  threat  to  broiler 
and  egg  production.  Condemnations  of 
poultry  because  of  avian  leukosis  have 
increased  from  6.5  percent  of  all  birds 
condemned  in  1962  to  35.2  percent  of  all 
birds  condemned  in  1967.  The  number  of 
birds  condemned  due  to  this  disease  has 
increased  tenfold  during  this  same  pe¬ 
riod.  Current  research  efforts  have  pro¬ 
duced  new  and  important  leads  which 
offer  promising  approaches  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  complex  disease. 

An  increase  of  $100,000  for  additional 
food  and  nutrition  research  is  proposed, 
which  will  provide  a  total  of  $400,000  for 
this  purpose  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
These  funds  will  enable  the  Department 
to  up-date  the  handbook  on  nutrition, 
“Family  Fare,”  which  provides  the  latest 
information  on  vitamins,  proteins,  min¬ 
erals,  and  other  important  nutritional 
factors.  More  than  12  million  copies  of 
this  bulletin,  first  prepared  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  1950  at  the  direction  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  have  been  distributed  throughout 
the  Nation  since  that  time.  We  expect 
efforts  to  be  made  in  the  coming  year 
to  make  this  essential  information  more 
readily  available  to  those  who  need  it. 
Much  valuable  information  has  already 
been  developed  through  research.  What 
is  needed  most  urgently  now  is  an  ex¬ 
panded  effort  to  get  undernourished 
people  to  put  it  to  use. 

The  committee  has  also  added  $50,000 
for  a  cooperative  Federal-private  indus¬ 
try  cane  sugar  refining  research  project 
at  the  Southern  Utilization  Laboratory 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  In  the  past  several 
years  there  has  been  a  definite  change  in 
the  nature  of  raw  sugars  resulting  from 
changing  farm  operations.  Hand  labor 
has  been  replaced  with  mechanical  de¬ 
vices.  Chemicals  are  now  more  widely 
used  for  weed  and  insect  control  and  for 
fertilizer.  These  changes  have  slowly 
rendered  the  old  and  well-known  proc¬ 
essing  techniques  less  effective.  Research 
on  the  basic  chemistry  of  the  processes 
and  on  the  identification  of  the  trouble- 
causing  constituents  is  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  processes  and  develop  new 
ones. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  added  to 
the  bill  for  expanded  research  on  bovine 
mastitis.  This  will  provide  a  total  of 
approximately  $500,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Mastitis,  an  infectious  disease  of 
the  udder,  is  the  most  serious  animal 
health  problem  of  the  dairy  industry,  re¬ 
sulting  in  losses  estimated  to  be  as  much 
as  $500  million  a  year  which  are  costly 
to  both  producers  and  consumers.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  numerous  micro¬ 
organisms  and  is  influenced  by  many  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions.  The  primary  ef¬ 
fect  is  reduction  in  milk  production  and 
the  loss  resulting  from  milk  that  is  unfit 
for  human  food.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  additional  funds  be  used  to  intensify 
contractual  research  on  a  method  for 
the  measurement  of  the  milk-ejecting 
hormone  as  developed  by  sicentists  now 
working  on  this  problem  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Through  the  years,  the  committee  has 
strongly  supported  the  wholesaling  and 
retailing  research  program  of  the  de¬ 


partment.  This  work  was  discovered  by 
the  department  last  year,  however, 
despite  such  support.  In  view  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  this  research,  which 
enables  the  200,000  independent  grocers 
who  handle  about  58  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  retail  food  sales  to  compete  with 
the  larger  chains  to  the  benefit  of  their 
customers,  the  committee  has  included 
$100,000  to  reinstate  this  research  at 
about  50  percent  of  its  former  level.  This 
will  permit  the  most  essential  features 
of  this  work  to  be  continued.  Such 
wholesaling  and  retailing  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
only  means  of  enabling  independent  and 
small  businesses  to  compete  with  the 
few  large  corporations  which  have  the 
capability  of  satisfying  their  own  needs 
for  such  research. 

Also,  the  Department’s  planning  stud¬ 
ies  of  wholesale  food  markets  in  the 
larger  urban  centers  of  the  country  need 
to  be  continued  and  strengthened  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  These  studies,  which  have 
been  completed  or  are  underway  in  some 
62  major  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  list  of  which  appears  on  page 
236  of  part  4  of  the  hearings,  are  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  location, 
design,  and  operation  of  the  new  markets 
involved.  This  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Nation’s  consumers  by  providing  them 
higher  quality  food  at  lower  costs. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  an 
additional  $100,000  for  operation  of  the 
new  Water  Quality  Laboratory  at  Durant. 
Okla.  It  appears  uneconomical  not  to 
adequately  staff  this  new  laboratory, 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  keep 
current  our  water  quality  knowledge. 
Since  agricultural  and  other  chemicals 
are  essential  to  our  food  supply,  we  must 
develop  accurate  and  authentic  data  on 
this  matter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  more  pollution  research  can 
and  should  be  undertaken  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sedimentation  Laboratory,  since 
the  location  and  facilities  available  will 
enable  the  department  to  move  ahead 
immediately.  Operations  at  the  Big 
Spring,  Tex.,  Research  Station  should 
be  continued  at  not  less  than  the  current 
level  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

A  fund  of  $50,000  has  been  included  in 
the  bill  to  enable  the  department  to  con¬ 
tinue  planning  for  the  Soil-Water-Plant 
Research  Facility  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  to 
initiate  planning  for  the  Akron,  Colo. 
Soil  and  Water  Research  Center.  If  addi¬ 
tional  planning  funds  are  needed  for 
these  purposes  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
they  should  be  obtained  by  transfer  from 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service’s  con¬ 
tingency  research  fund. 

An  increase  of  $300,000  is  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  central  refuse  in¬ 
cinerator  and  modernization  of  other 
facilities  at  the  Beltsville  Research 
Center.  Modernization  and  improvement 
of  facilities,  many  of  which  are  30  years 
or  more  of  age,  is  needed  to  protect  the 
approximately  $50  million  real  property 
investment  at  the  center. 

The  sum  of  $360,000  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
additional  facilities  at  the  Soil  and  Water 
Research  Laboratory  at  Morris,  Minn. 
The  plans  for  this  location,  which  were 
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funded  several  years  ago,  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  construction  is  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  It  is  important  that  the  research 
on  surface  water  pollution  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  this  laboratory  be  gotten  un¬ 
derway  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control  the  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $89,493,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $2,853,500 
over  the  1969  appropriation  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $1,683,500  in  the  revised  1970 
budget  request. 

An  additional  $250,000  is  recommended 
for  plant  and  animal  quarantine  inspec¬ 
tion  activities.  The  volume  of  foreign 
trade  and  travel  continues  to  go  up  and 
is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future. 

An  increase  of  $100,000  is  included  in 
the  bill  for  cooperative  activities  with 
Central  America  on  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  and  rinderpest.  The  proposed  in¬ 
crease  would  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  advice,  and  cooperative  surveillance 
with  the  Central  American  countries  and 
Panama.  Working  arrangements  would 
be  provided  through  the  International 
Regional  Organization  for  Plant  and  Ani¬ 
mal  Sanitation. 

An  additional  $49,500  is  provided  for 
expanded  work  to  assure  the  safety  and 
potency  of  veterinary  biologies  under  the 
Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act.  The  increase 
proposed  would  be  used  to  contract  for 
the  preparation  of  new  standards  and 
reagents  and  the  replenishing  of  exist¬ 
ing  standards  and  reagents.  These  test- 
ting  materials  would  be  used  by  the  de¬ 
partment  and  by  licensees  to  evaluate 
veterinary  biological  products. 

The  committee  recommends  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $100,000  for  expanded  enforce¬ 
ment  under  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act.  Under 
this  act,  the  department  seeks  to  protect 
the  public  from  misbranded,  adulterated, 
unsafe,  and  ineffective  pesticide  products. 
The  primary  tools  to  reach  this  objective 
include  product  registration,  testing  and 
enforcement  of  regulations.  A  recent  re¬ 
port  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
cited  the  need  for  more  effective  action 
to  remove  violating  products,  to  prose¬ 
cute  offenders,  and  to  publish  notices  of 
judgment. 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  department  to  establish  a  factfind¬ 
ing  team  to  look  into  reports  of  damages 
attributed  to  the  use  of  pesticides  and  to 
determine  the  full  facts.  The  department 
has  agreed  to  do  so.  Since  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  department  to  test, 
register  and  monitor  the  use  of  pesti¬ 
cides,  and  since  the  production  of  food, 
its  preservation,  and  its  protection  from 
contamination  by  humans,  insects,  and 
animals  are  dependent  upon  all  forms  of 
pesticides,  the  formation  of  this  new  unit 
is  well  justified  and  has  the  full  support 
of  this  committee. 

The  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  provided  to 
commence  construction  of  a  new  animal 
quarantine  facility  at  Fort  Tilden,  N.Y. 
The  existing  facility  is  virtually  obsolete. 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  require 
the  quarantine  of  all  imported  wild 
and  domestic  animals,  including  poultry, 
upon  arrival  in  this  country.  Public  Law 
88-592,  approved  September  12,  1964,  au¬ 
thorized  the  sale  of  the  Department’s 


present  animal  quarantine  facility  at 
Clifton,  N.J.,  to  the  city  of  Clifton  for 
public  purposes  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  quarantine  station  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  port  and  airport  area. 

The  committee,  recognizing  the  danger 
to  health  and  the  cost  of  disease  out¬ 
breaks,  has  also  gone  along  with  the  in¬ 
creases  of  $750,000  each  proposed  in  the 
revised  1970  budget  for  the  screw-worm 
and  hog  cholera  eradication  programs. 
The  cost  of  providing  the  sterile  screw- 
worm  flies  necessary  to  maintain  the 
screw-worm  barrier  zone  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  continues  to 
increase  due  primarily  to  the  rise  in  cost 
of  media  for  the  production  of  sterile 
screw-worm  flies  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  aircraft  for  fly  re¬ 
lease  operations.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
additional  funds  will  permit  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  program  at  the  present  rate, 
which  is  needed  to  keep  this  insect  threat 
under  control. 

The  1961  legislation  establishing  the 
hog  cholera  program  directed  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  or  re¬ 
strict  the  interstate  shipment  of  hog 
cholera  virus  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  eradication  program.  Program  proce¬ 
dures,  adopted  by  the  department  and 
the  States  in  1962,  recognized  the  need 
for  such  action  and  required  removal  of 
live  virus  vaccines  for  at  least  1  year 
prior  to  recognition  of  any  State  as  hog 
cholera  free.  The  program  schedule, 
adopted  by  Federal,  State,  and  industry 
groups,  calls  for  national  eradication  by 
the  end  of  1972.  The  current  demand  for 
removal  of  vaccines  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time  reflects  recognition  that  the 
1972  goal  cannot  be  met,  unless  this 
action  is  taken  in  advance  of  that  target 
date.  When  vaccines  are  withdrawn, 
some  buildup  of  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
can  be  expected.  These  outbreaks  can  be 
eradicated  without  return  to  the  use  of 
vaccines  if  sufficient  indemnity  funds  are 
available  for  prompt  depopulation  of 
herds. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $30  million  for  the  nu¬ 
trition  aide  program  initiated  last  fall. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  latest  budget 
recommendation  and  places  existing  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  yearly  basis.  Of  this  sum, 
$7,500,000  shall  be  available  for  profes¬ 
sional  workers  to  promote  4-H  type  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  depressed  areas  of  our  cities. 
This  program  involves  educational  work 
among  low-income  groups  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  malnutrition,  by  providing 
homemaker  aides  who  will  use  available 
information,  knowledge  and  skills  to 
teach  needy  people  to  utilize  all  resources 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  more  nu¬ 
tritionally  adequate  diet. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  feels 
that  full  use  shoulld  be  made  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  3  million  4-H  Club  members  to 
promote  4-H  Club -type  work  with  the 
youth  of  our  towns  and  cities.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  program  in  rural  areas  has 
forcefully  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  this  approach.  It  may  well  be  found 
that  the  most  successful  results  from  nu¬ 
tritional  education  of  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  will  come  through  work  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  family. 

For  conservation  operations,  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $118,786,000  is  pro- 
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vided  for  this  program  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  net  increase  of  $3,893,000 
is  provided  to  cover  mandatory  pay  in¬ 
creases.  Therefore,  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  will  provide  the  same  level  of 
funding  as  was  available  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

A  total  of  19  conservation  districts 
were  formed  in  the  1968  fiscal  year.  Con¬ 
solidations  and  changes  in  boundaries  of 
17  other  districts  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  nearly  8  million  acres  between  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  addition  of  15  million 
acres  to  75  existing  districts.  The  net 
increase  of  new  territories  brought  into 
districts  in  1968  was  15,971,628  acres. 
About  96  percent  of  the  total  farm  and 
ranch  lands  and  99  percent  of  the  farms 
and  ranches  in  the  Nation  are  now  within 
the  boundaries  of  conservation  districts. 

A  total  of  15  new  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  districts  are  expected  to  be 
organized  in  the  1969  fiscal  year.  An¬ 
other  12  districts  are  projected  for  1970. 
The  formation  of  districts  is  nearing 
completion  in  most  States.  About  40  more 
districts  are  expected  to  be  organized 
within  the  next  few  years. 

For  watershed  planning,  the  full-budg¬ 
et  request  of  $6,209,000  is  recommended 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will  per¬ 
mit  the  program  to  continue  at  about 
the  current  year’s  operating  level.  The 
committee  directs  that  not  less  than  100 
new  plans  be  started  during  the  coming 
year. 

For  watershed  works  of  improvement, 
a  total  appropriation  of  $57,873,000  is 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
amount,  will  provide  the  same  funding 
level  as  established  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
including  supplemental  funds  to  meet 
mandatory  pay  increases.  For  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  committee  directs  that  not 
less  than  80  new  construction  starts  be 
undertaken  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

For  consumer  protective,  marketing 
and  regulatory  programs,  the  bill  in¬ 
cludes  a  recommended  appropriation  of 
$130,867,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a 
reduction  in  the  budget  of  $4,387,200  and 
an  increase  of  $14,602,500  over  current 
year  funds. 

The  proposed  closing  or  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  market  news  services  has  not 
been  approved  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  these  services  to  the  Nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  and  the  department  is 
directed  to  retain  these  services.  The 
small  amount  of  funds  involved  could 
better  be  taken  from  the  cost  of  other 
operations  of  the  department  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
the  need  for  timely  and  reliable  market 
reports  by  farmers  and  agri-business  to 
deal  with  increasing  market  pressures 
and  ever-growing  consumer  demands  for 
better  food  at  lower  prices  makes  these 
market  news  services  increasingly  essen¬ 
tial.  The  offices  and  reports  involved, 
which  are  to  be  continued  in  operation 
next  year,  are  as  follows: 

Fruits  and  vegetables:  Columbia,  S.C.; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Ham¬ 
mond,  La.;  Southern  Pines,  N.C.;  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Windsor,  Va.;  Florida  City  and 
Sanford,  Fla. 

Grain:  Houston  and  Austin,  Tex.; 
Cleveland,  Miss. 

Livestock:  Ogden,  Utah;  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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Poultry:  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  Austin,  Tex.;  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Naval  Stores:  Savannah,  Ga. 

Reports:  National  Weekly  Peanut  Re¬ 
port,  Farmers  Weekly  Cotton  Price  Re¬ 
ports  for  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama;  Monthly  Cotton 
Linters  Review  issued  in  Memphis. 

An  additional  $10  million  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  for  meat  inspection  activities. 
This  will  provide  a  total  of  nearly 
$80  million  for  the  coming  year.  The 
major  portion  of  the  increase  will  be 
used  for  grants  to  States  under  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  Grants 
were  made  to  18  States  in  fiscal  year 
1968  and  it  is  expected  that  around 
30  will  be  in  the  program  by  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  has  also  included  an 
increase  of  $3  million  for  poultry  inspec¬ 
tion,  which  provides  a  total  of  about 
$28.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act  of  1968,  almost  all  poultry 
and  poultry  products  sold  in  the  United 
States  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  en¬ 
forcement  standards  that  hitherto  have 
been  required  only  of  those  plants  en¬ 
gaging  in  interstate  commerce. 


For  the  food  stamp  program,  this 
program  operates  through  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  to  provide  food  to  families 
in  economic  need  of  assistance.  Partici¬ 
pants  include  those  households  receiv¬ 
ing  some  type  of  welfare  assistance — the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  moth¬ 
ers  with  dependent  children.  Other  low- 
income  families  also  are  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  even  though  they  do  not  qualify, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  for  welfare  aid. 
These  are  people  living  on  small  pen¬ 
sions,  the  unemployed,  the  underem¬ 
ployed,  and  the  unskilled  low-paid  em¬ 
ployed. 

Participants  exchange  the  amount  of 
money  they  would  normally  spend  on 
food  for  food  coupons  worth  more.  Under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act,  the  purpose  is  to 
enable  participants  to  improve  their  diets 
in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$340,000,000  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  full  amount  authorized  for 
this  program  by  present  law.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $60,000,000  over  funds  avail¬ 
able  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  program  will  reach  an  estimated 
3,630,000  participants,  in  some  1,550 
project  areas,  by  June  30,  1969,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,218,000  participants  over  the 
June  1968  level.  At  the  time  the  program 
will  be  operating  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $325  million. 


This  new  legislation  increases  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  poultry  inspection  field  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  technical  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  States  for  improving  the  quality 
of  their  poultry  inspection  programs.  The 
act  gives  the  States  2  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment — August  18,  1968 — to  devel¬ 
op  inspection  programs  comparable  to 
the  Federal  program.  A  possible  exten¬ 
sion  of  1  additional  year  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  end  of  2  years  if  a  State  has 
made  significant  progress  in  improving 
its  program.  However,  if  any  State  fails 
to  develop  a  comparable  program  within 
the  period  provided  by  law,  the  Federal 
Government  is  required  to  take  over  in¬ 
spection  of  all  establishments  engaging  in 
the  sale  of  poultry  and  poultry  products 
in  that  State. 

For  child  nutrition  programs,  the  full 
budget  request  of  $311,766,000  is  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  $117,500,000  by  direct 
appropriation  and  $194,266,000  by  trans¬ 
fer  from  section  32  funds.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $58,967,000  over  funds  available 
for  the  present  year.  The  amounts  in¬ 
cluded  for  each  of  the  programs  funded 
under  this  head,  as  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1969,  are  as  follows: 


Section  32  funds  are  used  to  encourage 
the  production  of  food  by  stabilizing 
prices  and  by  the  exportation  and  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  contribute  to  stabilizing 
market  prices  either  through  announce¬ 
ments  that  the  Department  stands 
ready  to  enter  the  market,  or  by  actual 
participation  in  the  market.  The  extent 
to  which  funds  actually  will  be  obligated 
and  expended,  for  perishables  and  other 
surplus  removal  programs,  will  depend 
upon  the  market  situation  which  de¬ 
velops  as  peak  marketing  seasons  ap¬ 
proach.  The  type  of  program  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  also  depends  upon  the  kind  and 
volume  of  existing  surpluses  and  the 
availability  of  potential  outlets.  Gen¬ 
erally,  surpluses  are  removed  from  the 
market  through  purchases,  which  are 
then  donated  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  persons. 

For  the  law  to  work,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Department  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  price¬ 
depressing  surpluses;  otherwise  we 
could  well  lose  our  fine  foods  and  high 
standard  of  living  by  producers  going 
out  of  business. 

FUNDS  IN  BILL  FOR  MILK 

The  funds  provided  in  this  bill  provide 
$100  million  for  special  feeding  programs 
under  section  32.  The  Department  may 


use  as  much  of  this  as  may  be  used  for 
milk  for  needy  children. 

Also  some  500  to  600  million  additional 
meals  will  be  served  under  the  expanded 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs  for  which  an 
increase  of  $59  million  is  provided  in  this 
bill.  Each  of  these  meals  wall  include 
milk. 

Further,  the  $60  million  increase  for 
the  food  stamp  program  will  increase 
milk  consumption  significantly. 

In  total,  some  $174  million  of  addi¬ 
tional  funds  are  included  in  this  bill  for 
free  and  reduced  cost  food  for  needy 
people.  Much  of  this  will  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  milk  for  needy  children. 

The  committee  has  approved  the 
budget  request  for  all  of  these  programs 
to  be  certain  that  means  are  provided 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  those  in  this 
country  suffering  from  malnutrition  or 
hunger.  The  record  shows  that  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  do  exist  despite  public  wel¬ 
fare  programs  and  the  efforts  of  this 
committee,  Congress,  and  local  charities. 
The  committee  points  out  that  directives 
were  issued  in  1967  to  meet  the  needs  of 
especially  needy  persons  and  that  last 
year  $50  million  above  the  budget  was 
provided  with  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  locate  hun¬ 
gry  people  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  them  with  free  food  where 
deemed  necessary,  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  such  factors  as  age,  income,  em¬ 
ployability,  and  so  forth — clause  4b.  It 
has  been  noted  that  special  programs  in 
several  States  have  been  established  un¬ 
der  this  authority. 

In  view  of  continuous  allegations  of 
hunger,  the  committee  must  insist  that 
the  Secretary  meet  this  responsibility  by 
providing  free  food  on  an  individual  case 
basis  wherever  he  finds  and  can  certify 
that  such  hunger  does  in  fact  exist  under 
such  circumstances.  If  we  are  to  reach 
those  who  may  actually  be  hungry,  the 
Department  must  locate  such  people  and 
see  that  they  are  properly  fed.  Large, 
mass  feeding  programs  such  as  proposed 
will  never  reach  these  isolated  cases 
where  people  cannot  participate  in  the 
food  stamps,  direct  distribution,  or  spe¬ 
cial  feeding  programs  because  of  illness, 
isolation,  or  ignorance. 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$22,937,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $1  million  in  the  revised  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  a  net 
increase  of  $1,395,700  over  1969.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  transfers  of  $3,117,000  from  section 
32  and  $107,000  from  CCC  are  approved. 

The  committee  has  funded  the  opening 
of  a  new  agricultural  post  in  Korea, 
which  is  a  fast  growing  market  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  such  as  wheat, 
soybeans,  barley  and  cotton.  In  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  commodities  purchased,  it  ranks 
among  the  top  nations  in  Asia.  There  is 
no  other  free  world  country  with  this 
volume  of  agricultural  trade  where  the 
United  States  is  not  represented  by  an 
agricultural  attach^.  A  great  opportunity 
exists  in  Korea  for  an  expanded  market 
promotion  program  in  cooperation  with 
private  trade  groups  and  this  opportunity 
should  be  pursued.  Further,  the  lack  of 
USDA  representation  at  this  important 


1969 


Increase 


1970  bill 


1.  Cash  payments  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  program . . . .  $162,041,000  +$6,000,000 

(b)  Special  assistance . 10,000,000  +34,800,000 

(c)  School  breakfast  program. . . . 3,500,000  +6,500,000 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance  program. . . . 750,000  +9,250,000 

(e)  State  administrative  expenses . .  750, 000  . 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program .  5,750,000  +4,250,000 

Subtotal .  182,791,000  +60,800,000 

2.  Commodity  procurement . . .  64,325,000  . . . 

3.  Operating  expenses.. . 2,661,000  +1,189,000 

Unobligated  balance . . 3,000,000  —3,000,000 

Total  available  or  estimate . . . .  '252,777,000  '+  58,989,000 


$168,041,000 
44, 800, 000 
10, 000,000 
10, 000,000 
750, 000 
10, 000,  000 


243,  591,000 
64,  325,  000 
3, 850, 000 


311,766, 000 


'  Excludes  $22,000  transfer  to  General  Services  Administration. 
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post  has  been  a  serious  handicap  in  ob¬ 
taining  adequate  agricultural  data.  The 
total  cost  is  expected  to  be  $80,000. 

An  increase  of  $1,500,000  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  expand  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  additional  funds  will  be  used  in 
part  to  mount  a  comprehensive  5-year 
export  program  which  will  parallel  simi¬ 
lar  work  underway  for  industry  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Agricultural 
export  targets  will  be  set  up  commodity 
by  commodity  on  a  5-year  basis  in  line 
with  the  5-year  industrial  program  cur¬ 
rently  being  developed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Conservation  practices  under  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program  are  de¬ 
veloped  initially  at  the  local  level  by  ASC 
State  and  county  committees,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  Forest 
Service.  Representatives  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad-v 
ministration,  State  conservation  com¬ 
mittees,  and  other  State  and  Federal 
agricultural  agencies  also  participate  in 
these  determinations. 

The  recommendations  of  these  groups 
are  used  as  the  basis  to  formulate  joint 
recommendations  to  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
in  Washington.  From  these  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  various  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington  develop  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
national  program.  State  and  local  peo¬ 
ple  then  develop  their  local  programs 
within  the  structure  of  the  national  pro¬ 
gram  approved  by  the  Secretary.  No  prac¬ 
tices  are  adopted  and  put  into  effect  in 
any  State  or  county  unless  approved  by 
the  local  conservation  groups. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  program 
reaches  in  excess  of  1  million  farms  each 
year  and  results  in  the  application  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  conservation 
measures  to  the  land  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  acre  of  any  other  similar  program. 

By  continued  emphasis  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  long-term  conservation  prac¬ 
tices,  benefits  go  to  nonfarm  people  as 
well  as  to  farmers.  The  program  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  low  income  and  other  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  lagging  in  the  conservation 
effort  to  undertake  significant  conserva¬ 
tion  projects.  Also  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  funds  has  gone  for  land 
treatment  measures  in  watershed  pro¬ 
gram  areas  and  other  rural  areas  de¬ 
velopment  projects.  For  example,  the 
following  accomplishments  were  attained 
under  the  1967  program: 

First.  Enduring-type  practices  re¬ 
ceived  87  percent  of  the  cost-share  funds. 

Second.  About  $15.1  million  of  ACP 
cost-sharing  funds,  involving  79,000 
farms,  went  into  41  resource  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  project  areas  and 
12  rural  renewal  program  counties. 

Third.  About  $15.4  million  of  ACP  cost¬ 
sharing  funds,  involving  69,000  farms, 
went  into  more  than  1,200  Public  Law  566 
and  pilot  watershed  program  areas  to  ad¬ 
vance  land  treatment  measures  in  those 
watersheds. 

Fourth.  About  $5.1  million  of  ACP 
cost-sharing  funds,  involving  26,000 
farms,  went  into  the  11  flood  prevention 
watersheds. 


Within  program  authority  for  opera¬ 
tions,  a  growing  proportion  of  ACP  cost- 
shares  is.  being  used  for  those  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  which  conserve  water  and 
reduce  water  pollution — particularly 
those  that  reduce  sediment — those  pri¬ 
marily  for  wildlife  conservation,  and 
those  which  provide  recreational  and 
beautification  conservation  benefits.  In 
1967,  wildlife  conservation  and  conserva¬ 
tion-beautification  practices  serving 
about  4.7  million  acres  were  performed. 

An  appropriation  of  $195,500,000  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  make  payments  due  under 
the  program  authorized  in  the  1969  agri¬ 
cultural  appropriation  bill.  Amounts 
owed  under  that  program  are  legal  com¬ 
mitments  and  funds  must  be  provided  to 
meet  all  obligations  incurred. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
the  advance  announcement  for  the  1970 
program  be  included  in  the  bill  at  the 
$195,500,000  level.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  this  program  provides  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  means  for  getting  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  applied  to  the 
land.  It  is  the  financial  core  for  the  na¬ 
tionwide  conservation  effort.  The  prac¬ 
tices  applied  to  the  land  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  provide  the  land  treatment  phase 
of  the  conservation  work  included  in  all 
other  programs,  including  the  Public  Law 
566  small  watershed  projects,  the  flood 
prevention  projects,  the  resource  con¬ 
servation  development  projects,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  elimination  of  funds  for  the  ACP 
conservation  practices  would,  therefore, 
require  the  addition  of  such  amounts  to 
the  other  conservation  and  watershed 
programs  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  operations  at  current  levels. 

The  restoration  of  this  program  to 
the  1969  level  is  essential,  as  heretofore 
noted,  to  prevent  a  drastic  reduction  in 
soil  conservation  technicians  and  ASC 
county  committee  employees.  Testimony 
received  from  USDA  officials  indicates 
that  the  elimination  of  the  ACP  program 
would  reduce  406  SCS  technicians  the 
first  year,  with  the  complete  elimination 
during  the  next  year  of  1,020  technicians 
now  located  in  SCS  field  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Further,  such  officials  indicate  that 
the  elimination  of  the  ACP  program 
would  affect  a  large  number  of  the  ASC 
county  office  operations.  In  addition  to 
the  probable  closing  and  consolidation 
of  some  county  offices,  where  ACP  gen¬ 
erates  more  than  half  the  total  work¬ 
load,  it  would  require  the  reduction  of 
some  2,500  employees  as  follows: 

Man-years 


Washington,  D.C _ _ _  20 

Data  processing  centers,  management 

field  office _ . _  11 

State  offices _ .  164 


Total  Federal  employment _  195 

County  offices _ : _ _ 2,  300 


Total  - 2,495 


The  full  budget  requests  of  $320,000,- 
000  for  electrification  loans  and  $123,- 
300,000  for  telephone  loans  are  included 
in  the  bill  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
These  amounts,  together  with  unobli¬ 
gated  funds  which  will  be  carried  for¬ 


ward  from  prior  year  authorizations, 
will  provide  total  funds  of  $345,000,000 
for  electrification  loans  and  $125,000,- 
000  for  telephone  loans. 

Power  requirements  of  the  REA  bor¬ 
rowers  continue  to  increase  at  a  steady 
pace.  During  fiscal  year  1968,  consum¬ 
ers  used  approximately  56  billion  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  of  electricity.  By  1980,  con¬ 
sumption  is  expected  to  increase  to  an 
estimated  120  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
Average  monthly  kilowatt-hour  con¬ 
sumption  by  farm  and  residential  con¬ 
sumers  increased  more  than  28  kilowatt- 
hours  during  the  past  year,  to  a  current 
average  of  571  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  there  were 
5,929,361  consumers  being  served  on  REA 
financed  lines. 

The  telephone  program  has  been  ex¬ 
panding  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  new 
subscribers  annually.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  demand  for  the  improvement  of 
service  by  subscribers  in  rural  areas.  The 
development  and  economic  well-being  of 
rural  areas  urgently  require  that  critical 
needs  for  efficient  and  reliable  commu¬ 
nications  be  met.  Long-range  economy  in 
the  use  of  loan  funds  to  build  these 
systems  requires  that  they  meet  industry 
standards  and  provide  service  compa¬ 
rable  to  that  in  neighboring  towns  and 
cities. 

Pursuant  to  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  a 
direct  loan  account  was  established  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  Collections  of  principal 
and  interest  on  loans  outstanding  are 
deposited  in  the  direct  loan  account  and 
are  available  for  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  borrowings  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  for  making 
additional  loans  for:  First,  farm  owner¬ 
ship;  second,  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion;  and,  third,  operating  purposes. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  authorized  in  annual 
appropriation  acts. 

The  bill  authorizes  continuation  of  the 
loan  programs  financed  under  this  ac¬ 
count  at  the  fiscal  year  1969  level,  as 
follows: 

Real  Estate  loans  (including 
farm  ownership  and  soil  and 

water  loans)  _ $83,  000,  000 

Operating  loans _  275,  000,  000 

Soil  Conservation  loans  (water¬ 
sheds,  flood  prevention,  re¬ 
source  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment)  _  4,  900,  000 


Total  loan  authoriza¬ 
tions  -  362,900,000 

The  committee  has  restored  proposed 
budget  reductions  of  $13,400,000  for  soil 
and  water  loans  and  $25,000,000  for  farm 
operating  loans.  The  restoration  of  the 
1969  level  for  farm  operating  loans  is 
based  on  the  urgent  need  for  reason¬ 
ably  priced  farm  credit  to  enable  the 
smaller  farm  producers  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  restoration  for  soil  and  water 
loan  funds  is  directly  related  to  the 
restoration  of  the  1969  level  for  the  other 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $40,000,000  for  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  in  the  next 
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fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  $12,0000,000 
over  the  1969  level  and  the  revised  1970 
budget.  It  is  $12,000,000  under  the 
original  request  contained  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  budget. 

The  need  to  develop  central  water 
supplies  and  waste  disposal  systems  in 
rural  areas  far  exceeds  the  grant  and 
loan  resources  available  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  A  priority  system 
has  been  established  to  facilitate  meet¬ 
ing  the  most  urgent  needs  with  the 
funds  currently  available.  This  increase 
will  significantly  assist  in  meeting  such 
needs. 

A  recent  survey  indicates  that  as  of 
March  1,  1968,  about  1,500  rural  coun¬ 
ties  will  require  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration  grant  assistance  to  finance  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  water  and 
sewer  plans.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
plans  be  completed  prior  to  October  1, 
1971  for  the  area  to  be  eligible  for  devel¬ 
opment  grant  assistance.  An  average  of 
18  months  is  needed  to  complete  a  plan. 
Therefore,  if  counties  are  to  meet  the 
October  1,  1971,  deadline,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  plans  must  be  started  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admini¬ 
stration  have  increased  steadily  through 
the  years. 

During  1970,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  service  an  estimated 
$5.3  billion  of  outstanding  loans,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $820  million  over  1969. 

To  meet  this  growth  in  administrative 
workload,  the  committee  has  included 
$65,000,000  in  the  bill  for  1970,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $6,770,000  over  fiscal  year  1969. 
These  additional  funds  will  cover  man¬ 
datory  pay  increases  and  will  provide  an 
additional  $5,000,000  to  meet  increased 
program  requirements. 

The  amounts  recommended  will  fi¬ 
nance  an  additional  1,590  man-years  of 
personnel  for  next  year.  While  this  is  not 
the  full  increase  requested,  it  appears 
adequate  to  meet  the  most  essential 
needs.  Since  qualified  personnel  are  lim¬ 
ited  for  this  as  well  as  other  agencies  of 
Government,  the  gradual  expansion  al¬ 
lowed  by  this  increase  seems  to  be  the 
most  realistic  and  reasonable  approach 
to  meeting  the  need  for  expanded  serv¬ 
ices. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Corporation  was  organized  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1933,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  managed  and 
operated  in  close  affiliation  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  On 
July  1,  1939,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reorganization  Plan  I.  On  July  1, 
1948,  it  was  established  as  an  agency  and 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
under  a  permanent  Federal  charter  by 
Public  Law  80-806,  as  amended.  Its  op¬ 
erations  are  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
charter  and  other  specific  legislation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
engages  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  and 
other  activities  with  respect  to  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  their  products,  food, 
feeds,  and  fibers.  Its  purposes  include 
stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting 
farm  income  and  prices;  assisting  in  the 


maintenance  of  balance  and  adequate 
supplies  of  such  commodities;  and  facil¬ 
itating  their  orderly  distribution.  The 
Corporation  also  makes  available  mate¬ 
rials  and  facilities  required  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  production  and  marketing 
of  such  commodities. 

The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is,  ex 
officio,  a  Director  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  In  addition,  it  has  a  bipartisan 
Advisory  Board  of  five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  survey  the 
general  policies  of  the  Corporation  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  thereto. 

Personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  ASC  State  and  county  commit¬ 
tees,  and  other  USDA  agencies  are  used 
to  carry  out  Corporation  activities. 

The  Corporation  has  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $100  million  held  by  the 
United  States  and  authority  to  borrow 
up  to  $14.5  billion.  Funds  are  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  may  also 
be  borrowed  from  private  lending  agen¬ 
cies.  In  addition  it  received  funds  from 
repaid  loans  and  the  sale  of  commodities. 
In  connection  woth  loan  guarantees,  the 
Corporation  reserves  a  sufficient  amount 
of  its  borrowing  authority  to  purchase  at 
any  time  all  notes  and  other  obligations 
evidencing  loans  made  by  lending  agen¬ 
cies  or  certificates  of  interest  issued  in 
connection  wtih  the  financing  of  price- 
support  operations.  All  bonds,  notes, 
debentures,  and  similar  obligations  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Corporation  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  required  by  the  act  of  March  8, 
1939 — 15  United  States  Code  713a-4. 

Public  Law  87-155 — 15  United  States 
Code  713all,  12 — authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for 
net  realized  losses  previously  incurred. 
The  appropriations  provided  under  such 
authority,  therefore,  must  represent 
prior  year  losses  actually  reflected  in  its 
accounts  and  shown  in  its  reports  of  fi¬ 
nancial  condition. 

The  bill  includes  a  total  appropriation 
of  $4,965,934,000  to  restore  capital  im¬ 
pairment  incurred  in  previous  years,  as 


follows: 

Balance  of  1961  inventory  re¬ 
valuation  _  $57,  047, 170 

Full  reimbursement  of  1967 

losses  _  2,  210,  668,  971 

Partial  reimbursement  of  1968 

losses  _  2,698,217,859 


Total  appropriation _  4,  965,  934,  000 


If  necessary  to  perform  the  functions, 
duties,  obligations  or  commitments  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  ad¬ 
ministrative  personnel  and  other  serving 
the  Corporation  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
on  hand  or  from  those  funds  received 
from  the  redemption  or  sale  of  commo¬ 
dities.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  program  payments,  com¬ 
modity  loans,  or  other  obligations  of  the 
Corporation. 

For  Public  Law  480,  the  bill  carries  a 
total  of  $900,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  $400,000,000  of  which  is  for  title  I 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dol¬ 
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lars  on  credit  terms,  and  $500,000,000  is 
for  title  II  donations  abroad.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000,000  of  the  latter  amount 
is  provided  to  fund  1969  costs,  leaving 
the  balance  of  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970  shipments. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  $361,000,000 
will  be  available  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  from  sales  of  foreign  currencies  and 
carryover  of  unused  1969  funds.  This  will 
make  available  $1,261,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  amounts  provided  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  are  not  fully  controlling  since 
the  basic  law  permits  the  Government 
to  enter  into  agreements  involving  ex¬ 
penditures  which  must  be  financed  from 
subsequent  appropriations.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  funds  appropriated  are  in  excess 
of  amounts  actually  used  in  a  particular 
year,  such  amounts  are  applied  against 
current  year’s  costs  and  reduce  the  sub¬ 
sequent  appropriations  required. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  committee  has  included  a  new 
section  under  general  provisions  which 
would  exempt  the  Department  from  the 
personnel  limits  under  section  201  of 
Public  Law  90-364.  Section  510  of  the  bill 
would  exempt  all  positions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  from  section  201  of  Public  Law 
90-364  except  the  Forest  Service  which 
is  not  covered  by  this  act.  However,  those 
positions  in  the  Forest  Service  which  are 
financed  from  appropriations  in  this 
act — such  as  flood  prevention  and  water¬ 
shed  works  of  improvement — would  be 
exempt  by  section  510.  Under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  employees  of  a  milk  marketing 
administrator  who  are  paid  from  fees 
charged  milk  handlers,  and  all  other  ac¬ 
tivities  paid  from  funds  provided  in  this 
act,  would  be  exempt  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  201. 

This  language  is  necessary  to  permit 
the  Department  to  employ  the  additional 
employees  funded  in  this  bill  for  meat 
and  poultry  inspection,  the  food  stamp 
and  child  nutrition  programs,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  activities. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
committee  has  included  language  in  the 
bill  to  permit  the  Secretary,  if  he  finds 
it  necessary,  to  use  up  to  $250,000  of 
funds  in  the  Department’s  working  capi¬ 
tal  fund  to  carry  out  activities  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  slightly  more  than 
$300,000  available  in  the  appropriation 
for  general  administration.  To  the  extent 
that  the  working  capital  fund  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  expected  that  the  fund 
would  be  reimbursed  from  applicable 
appropriations  available  to  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  which  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  this  act.  On  this  basis  the 
capital  of  the  fund  would  not  be  im¬ 
paired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  is  making  a  very 
important  statement,  and  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  more  Members  here  to  listen 
to  him.  Therefore,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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[Roll  No.  62] 


Abbitt 

Dwyer 

Miller,  Ohio 

Adams 

Eckhardt 

Mollohan 

Albert 

Edwards,  La. 

Monagan 

Anderson, 

Erlenbom 

Montgomery 

Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Ashbrook 

Fallon 

Morton 

Ashley 

Feighan 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Ayres 

Fish 

Ottinger 

Bates 

Fisher 

PeUy 

BeaU,  Md. 

Foreman 

Pepper 

Bell,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Podell 

Berry 

Gettys 

Pollock 

Biaggi 

Giaimo 

Powell 

Bingham 

GUbert 

Price,  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Goldwater 

Piyor,  Ark. 

Blanton 

Grover 

RandaU 

Blatnik 

Halpern 

Rees 

Brock 

Hanley 

Reifel 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Rivers 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Ronan 

Cahill 

Harsha 

Rosenthal 

Carey 

Hebert 

Roudebush 

Carter 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roybal 

Casey 

Helstoski 

St.  Onge 

Chisholm 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Scherle 

Clausen, 

Joelson 

Scheuer 

Don  H. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shriver 

Clawson,  Del 

Klrwan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Kleppe 

Smith,  N.Y. 

ColUer 

Kluczynskl 

Stafford 

Colmer 

Koch 

Stephens 

Conyers 

Kyi 

Stratton 

Corbett 

Landrum 

Symington 

Corman 

Latta 

Taylor 

Cowger 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Lowenstein 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

Watts 

Dawson 

McClure 

Whalley 

de  la  Garza 

McDonald, 

WidnaU 

Dellenback 

Mich. 

Wiggins 

Dent 

Macdonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dickinson 

Mass. 

Wold 

Diggs 

Mann 

Wyman 

Dowdy  . 

Dulski 

Martin 

Miller,  Calif. 

Young 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fascell) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11612,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  296  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  had  3  minutes  remaining 
of  the  time  he  had  allotted  to  himself. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
for  a  tremendous  job,  but  as  I  understand 
the  report,  if  I  understand  it  correctly, 
on  page  40,  under  “Commodity  procure¬ 
ment,”  you  have  $64,325,000. 1  am  unable 
to  tell  whether  that  is  taken  from  section 
32  or  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  Now,  on  page  41  you  take  that  same 
item  down  there  in  the  chart  where  it 
says,  “Child  Nutrition  Programs”  and 
last  year  you  have  $64,325,000  and  you 
jump  it  up  to  $194,266,000  for  fiscal  1970. 
The  discrepancy  in  my  mind  is  this:  I 
am  wondering  where  is  the  $93,800,000 
that  was  transferred  in  fiscal  year  1969 
from  section  32  for  the  procurement  of 
commodities  for  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  what  I  cannot  reconcile. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
followed  completely  the  gentleman’s 
question.  Later  in  the  debate  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  him,  but,  first,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  figures  he  is  using. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  ,  I  believe  if  the  gentleman  will 
examine  page  41,  and  the  table  that  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the 
gentleman  will  find  under  “Transfers” 
the  heading  “Child  Nutrition  Programs” 
and  the  gentleman  will  see  a  figure  of 
$194,266,000.  The  figure  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  is  incorporated  in  and 
is  a  part  of  that  overall  figure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  $64,- 
325,000,  then,  is  not  transferred  from 
section  6  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  is  transferred  from 
section  32. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  where  is  the  $93,- 
800,000  item  that  was  transferred  from 
section  32  for  fiscal  year  1969? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  must  be  a  trans¬ 
fer  from  section  32  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  commodities.  We 
have  made  no  changes  in  or  deletion  of 
any  transfers  to  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  from  section  32. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  make  the  point  that 
that  item  last  year  somehow  is  deleted 
from  these  charts  where  we  had  the  $93,- 
800, 006  transferred  from  section  32  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  commodities 
and  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  again  ex¬ 
pired.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  consumed  18  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the.  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  our  subcommit¬ 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  has  once  again  given  us  an 
outstanding  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 
This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  lead  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  for  my  side  of 
the  aisle  having  succeeded  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  who  has  moved  to  the  ranking 
position  on  another  subcommittee.  He 
has  served  as  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  subcommittee  since  1965.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  4  years,  he  has  been  the 
minority’s  leader  in  developing  this  an¬ 
nual  agriculture  appropriations  bill.  I 
certainly  attach  great  value  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  counsel  he  has  given  to  me 
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and  the  other  members  of  this  subcom¬ 
mittee.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  has 
remained  a  member  of  this  subcommit¬ 
tee  and  continues  to  apply  his  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  and  his  attention  to  the 
problems  that  confront  us. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  Members’ 
attention  the  committee  report  which 
accompanies  this  legislation.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  document,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  committee  and  its  staff  under 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  , 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  fantastic  job  that  is  being 
done  by  American  agriculture  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s,  and  indeed  the  world’s, 
demands  for  food  and  fiber.  Also,  it 
graphically  demonstrates  the  increas¬ 
ingly  precarious  economic  condition  of 
rural  America. 

I  also  note  with  deep  regret  that  this 
is  the  last  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
debate  at  which  Ross  Pope  will  serve  at 
our  chairman’s  side.  Since  coming  to  the 
committee  in  1949,  Ross  has  fulfilled  the 
difficult  role  of  committee  counsel  with 
great  ability,  prompt  efficiency,  and  un¬ 
stinting  regard  for  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  him.  He 
has  been  always  helpful  when  we  went 
to  him  for  advice,  assistance,  or  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  am  certain  that  I  am  not  alone 
when  I  say  that  I  shall  miss  him  very 
much. 

The  committee  is  doubly  distressed 
with  the  impending  departure  of  Carl 
Schafer,  the  subcommittee’s  staff  assist¬ 
ant.  Although  he  has  been  here  only  a 
short  time,  all  of  us  have  been  impressed 
with  his  energy,  desire  for  hard  work, 
and  quick  grasp  of  the  difficult  material 
with  which  the  committee  must  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  '  bill  provides 
$6,806,655,000  in  new  obligational — 
budget — authority  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  fiscal  1970.  In  line  with 
the  necessity  for  keeping  a  tight  lid  on 
expenditures  this  year,  we  have  reduced 
the  obligational  authority  for  the  De¬ 
partment  by  $160,907,050  from  President 
Nixon’s  revised  budget  request  of  $6,967,- 
562,050.  Once  again,  I  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  kept  expenditures  down 
to  the  lowest  level  prudent  in  the  face 
of  increasing  demands  on  our  fiscal  re¬ 
sources  and  the  necessity  to  restore  bal¬ 
ance  to  our  economy.  As  I  stated  last  year 
when  we  were  considering  the  agricul¬ 
ture  appropriations  bill  under  similar 
economic  circumstances,  “By  this  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  agriculture  is  making  more 
than  its  full  share  of  contribution  toward 
a  solution  of  the  fiscal  crisis.  This  is  only 
typical  of  the  generous  manner  in  which 
agriculture  has  always  responded  to  any 
and  all  of  the  crises  that  have  confronted 
this  Nation  over  the  years,  during  both 
war  and  peace.”  I  feel  that  statement  is 
equally  appropriate  today. 

In  considering  the  budget  requests 
submitted  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  have  attempted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  Department  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  there 
are  enormous  tasks  confronting  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture — providing  for 
the  production  of  sufficient  food  and  fiber 
to  meet  our  country’s  needs  as  well  as 
assisting  other  countries  in  meeting  their 
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needs,  feeding  the  Nation’s  hungry  and 
malnourished,  inspection  of  foods  for 
poultry,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
agricultural  research  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  and  fiber 
produced  on  U.S.  farms,  disease  and  pest 
control,  supervision  of  stockyards  and 
packers,  and  regulation  of  commodity  ex¬ 
changes  are  a  few  of  these  tasks — and 
they  will  require  the  expenditure  of  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  moneys. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  that  our  farmers  are  in  trouble.  The 
parity  ratio  is  currently  73 ;  the  same  dis¬ 
tressingly  low  level  it  wafc  at  last  year. 
Farm  debt  continues  to  increase  while 
farmers  are  forced  to  pay  record  high 
interest  rates.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  predicts  that  even  though  farm 
production  and  prices  will  increase  this 
year,  increasing  production  costs  will 
consume  all  of  this  additional  income, 
leaving  the  farmer  with  approximately 
the  same  net  income  he  received  last 
year.  True,  net  income  per  farm  will  in¬ 
crease  this  year  but  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms 
producing  food  and  fiber  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  clear  that 
each  of  us  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  agriculture  to  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  industry  in 
the  United  States — its  5  million  em¬ 
ployees  are  more  than  the  combined  total 
employment  in  transportation,  public 
utilities,  steel,  and  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry;  agriculture’s  assets  of  $298  bil¬ 
lion  equal  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
current  assets  of  all  U.S.  corporations. 
Farmers  purchase  nearly  $48  billion  in 
goods  and  services  a  year.  Agriculture 
gives  the  American  consumer  the  best 
bargain  we  have  ever  known — he  can 
purchase  all  of  his  food  for  only  17.2  per¬ 
cent  of  his  disposable  income  of  which 
the  farmer  receives  only  5  percent.  In 
more  concrete  terms,  1  hour’s  factory 
labor  bought  2.6  pounds  of  round  steak 
in  1968  compared  with  1.5  pounds  in 
1948.  It  bought  13.4  loaves  of  bread  in 
1968  compared  with  9.6  in  1948.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  constituents  of  every  Member 
has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  this  bill 
is  approved. 

In  addition  to  benefiting  the  entire 
country  by  serving  the  legitimate  needs 
of  agriculture,  the  USDA  provides  many 
services  directly  to  the  general  public.  In 
fact,  over  one-half  of  the  Department’s 
budget  is  allotted  to  programs  that  di¬ 
rectly  benefit  the  general  public. 

An  additional  point  in  this  regard  is 
that  some  of  the  programs  originally 
designed  to  benefit  farmers  have  been 
expanded  to  include  services  that  direct¬ 
ly  benefit  the  general  public.  Both  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  4-H  programs 
have  been  taken  into  urban  areas  and 
used  to  assist  ghetto  residents.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  nutrition  aid  program,  which 
was  initiated  last  fall  in  the  Extension 
Service,  has  received  the  committee’s 
approval  for  a  $30  million  appropriation 
in  this  bill.  This  program  involves  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  working  directly  with 
low-income  groups  to  reduce  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  malnutrition  by  assisting  them 


in  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills  to  maximize  their  available 
resources  toward  obtaining  a  more  nu¬ 
tritious  diet.  A  substantial  portion  of 
this  program  will  be  directed  to  urban 
areas  as  well  as  rural  areas. 

This  is  another  indication  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  Extension  Service  and 
rural  America  provides  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  such 
programs  as  the  4-H  program  has  been 
recognized  for  its  great  contribution  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  is  now  be¬ 
ing  expanded  to  include  urban  areas. 
This  expansion,  I  am  sure,  will  prove  to 
be  most  beneficial  in  meeting  many  of 
the  problems  today  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  cities. 

The  effort  to  feed  the  hungry  in  our 
Nation  has  deservedly  become  a  priority 
matter.  President  Nixon’s  message  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America  to 
the  Congress,  which  calls  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  billion  for  the  food-stamp  pro¬ 
gram,  certainly  deserves  our  attention 
and  study.  In  this  bill,  we  have  provided 
an  appropriation  of  $340  million  for  the 
food-stamp  program  which  is  the  total1 
amount  authorized  by  current  legislation. 
In  order  to  appropriate  more  funds,  there 
must  be  an  additional  authorization. 

It  is  probably  not  a  widely  known  fact 
that  the  free  food  stamp  program  was 
initiated  by  the  Agriculture  Subcommit¬ 
tee  in  fiscal  1968  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  .  I  am  certain  he  must  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in'  the  progress  and 
promise  demonstrated  by  this  worth¬ 
while  program  in  the  2  years  it  has  been 
in  existance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  vital 
that  each  Member  be  aware  of  how  im¬ 
portant  each  of  the  programs,  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
are  covered  in  this  bill  is  to  every  citizen. 
Agriculture  is  the  base  on  which  our  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  able  to  build  the  magnifi¬ 
cent,  complex  economic  structure  we 
have  today.  Our  industry  and  commerce 
that  are  able  to  supply  us  with  a  fan¬ 
tastic  array  of  consumer  and  industrial 
goods  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
American  agricultural  system  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  inex¬ 
pensive  and  high  quality  food  and  fiber. 
Agriculture  is  truly  the  Atlas  on  which 
our  rich  and  diverse  economy  rests. 

Without  the  programs  funded  by  this 
bill,  this  Atlas  would  surely  wither  and 
collapse,  bringing  down  the  rest  of  the 
economy  with  it.  In  order  to  have  a 
strong,  vibrant  agriculture,  we  must  have 
a  price  structure  for  farm  products  that 
will  provide  a  fair  and  profitable  return 
on  the  farmer’s  investment.  We  must 
have  the  conservation  programs  that  will 
preserve  our  productive  capacity  for  the 
future.  We  must  have  the  research  that 
will  enable  us  to  eradicate  the  diseases 
and  pests  that  afflict  our  crops  and  de¬ 
velop  the  new  varieties  of  food  and  fiber 
capable  of  meeting  our  continuously  ex¬ 
panding  demands  for  these  products.  I 
strongly  urge  every  Member  to  read  pages 
13  and  21  of  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill.  The  information  contained  there 
clearly  and  strongly  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  this  work  for  the  survival 


of  a  strong  and  stable  agriculture.  This 
bill  will  enable  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  carry  on  these  tasks  which  are 
vital  to  agriculture  and  to  all  of  us. 

I  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  tasks  in  dis¬ 
tributing  food  to  the  needy  as  keenly  as 
the  next  man.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  also  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  these  tasks.  We 
have  funded  these  programs  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  given  our  current  fiscal 
and  economic  condition.  I  know  that 
everyone  is  aware  that  our  failure  to  in¬ 
sure  an  adequate  diet  for  all  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  is  not  due  to  agriculture’s  failure  to 
produce  sufficient  quantities  of  good, 
healthy  foods.  Rather,  the  failure  is  in 
the  distribution  of  this  abundant  food 
supply.  Obviously,  we  must  continue  the 
work  toward  perfecting  our  food  distri¬ 
bution  methods. 

However,  to  achieve  this,  we  dare  not 
sacrifice  the  programs  which  seek  to 
maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  agri¬ 
culture.  For  if  we  do,  we  may  achieve  the 
ability  to  fully  distribute  our  food  pro¬ 
duction;  but  we  will  surely  have  de¬ 
stroyed  our  capacity  to  produce  the  food 
necessary  to  feed  our  and  the  world’s 
ever-growing  population.  This  bill  at¬ 
tempts  to  provide  to  the  best  of  our  abil¬ 
ity  the  necessary  means  to  achieve  these 
vital  goals — a  healthy  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  distribution  of  the  abun¬ 
dant  fruits  of  this  industry  to  every  citi¬ 
zen  in  amounts  adequate  to  supply  a  nu¬ 
tritious  diet. 

AGRICTTLTTJRAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  is 
the  primary  research  arm  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Service  con¬ 
ducts  research  in  the  following  major 
categories:  farm  research,  utilization  re¬ 
search  and  development,  nutrition  and 
consumer  use  research,  and  marketing 
research.  It  carries  out  emergency  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
animal  diseases  and  for  the  control  of 
outbreaks  of  insects  when  necessary.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  Administrator  of  ARS  is 
in  charge  of  coordinating  all  research 
of  the  Department. 

This  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$130,182,000,  plus  a  transfer  from  section 
32  funds  of  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  1970. 
Although  this  is  a  decrease  of  $449,300 
in  the  revised  budget  estimate,  it  is  an 
increase  of  $1,063,700  over  funds  avail¬ 
able  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Included  in  the  increase  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  $100,000  for  food  and  nutrition 
research  which  will  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  update  its  handbook  on  nutrition 
“Family  Fare.”  Also  included  is  $100,000 
to  reinstate  the  wholesaling  and  retail¬ 
ing  research  program  which  was  discon¬ 
tinued  last  year. 

In  order  to  begin  promptly  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  surface  water  pollution 
research,  we  have  included  $360,000  to 
construct  necessary  additional  facilities 
at  the  Soil  and  Water  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Morris,  Minn. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of 
serious  disease  outbreaks  in  the  future, 
the  committee  supports  the  requests  in 
the  revised  1970  budget  of  an  additional 
$750,000  each  for  the  screw-worm  and 
hog  cholera  eradication  programs. 
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Of  interest  to  many  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  expressed  their  interest 
to  me  is  the  inclusion  of  $40,000  to  under¬ 
take  a  statistical  reporting  service  for 
the  mink  industry.  The  problems  of  the 
mink  industry  in  recent  years  have  been 
most  difficult  and  this  service  should  be 
of  some  help  to  them  in  coping  with  the 
same  economic  and  supply  problems  in 
the  future. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  provides  professional 
leadership  in  soil,  water,  and  plant  con¬ 
servation,  working  directly  with  locally 
managed  soil  conservation  districts  and 
sponsors  of  watershed  projects.  The 
Service  also  provides  technical  services 
for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram-,  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  other  groups  having 
soil  or  water  conservation  problems. 

Our  committee  has  provided  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $118,786,000  for  SCS 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  amount 
recommended  will  provide  the  same  level 
of  funding  as  was  available  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  since  the  net  increase  of 
$3,893,000  is  needed  to  cover  mandatory 
pay  increases. 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVA¬ 
TION  SERVICE 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  is  the  action  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
noted  in  the  committee  report  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  44,  it  is  responsible  for  op¬ 
erating  the  following  programs:  produc¬ 
tion  adjustment  programs  for  desig-. 
nated  basic  commodities,  the  Sugar  Act 
program,  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  emergency  conservation  measures, 
the  conservation  reserve  program,  and 
the  milk  indemnity  payment  program. 
Additionally,  the  personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Service  administer  the  price- 
support  and  related  programs  that  are 
financed  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

This  bill  provides  $209,903,000  for  the 
administrative  and  operating  expenses 
of  the  Service’s  various  programs,  $147,- 
420,000  of  this  amount  is  provided  by 
direct  appropriation;  and  $62,483,000, 
the  balance,  is  authorized  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  cover  the  operating  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  of  the  Corporation’s 
programs  if  necessary.  This  amount  is  an 
increase  of  $6,107,500  over  fiscal  1969’s 
level  of  funding.  This  increase  consists  of 
$4,107,500  for  pay  increases  and  $2,000,- 
000  to  establish  a  contingency  reserve  for 
CCC  administrative  expenses. 

Meriting  special  attention  is  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program — ACP — 
which  the  committee  recommends  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  1969  level  of  $195,000,000. 
The  elimination  of  funds  for  ACP  would 
require  the  addition  of  such  amounts  to 
the  other  conservation  and  watershed 
programs  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  conserving  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  This  program  provides  the  best 
possible  means  for  getting  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  applied  to  the 


land.  I  would  also  point  out  that  endur¬ 
ing-type  practices  receive  87  percent  of 
the  program’s  cost-sharing  funds. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

This  bill  provides  for  loan  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  $320,000,000  for  electrification 
loans  and  $123,300,000  for  telephone 
loans;  these  are  the  full  amounts  re¬ 
quested  in  the  budget.  By  including  un¬ 
obligated  funds  which  will  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  from  prior  year  authorizations, 
there  will  be  a  total  of  $345,000,000  avail¬ 
able  for  electrification  loans  and  $125,- 
000,000  available  for  telephone  loans. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

The  expanding  role  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  probably 
caused  that  title  to  become  a  misnomer. 
In  addition  to  making  and  insuring  loans 
on  farm  homes,  FHA’s  activities  include : 
direct  and  insured  farmownership  loans, 
direct  and  insured  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  loans,  direct  operating  loans, 
direct  emergency  loans,  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  loans,  planning  grants 
for  water  and  sewer  systems,  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  development  costs,  di¬ 
rect  and  insured  loans  for  rural  rental 
housing,  technical  assistance  and  direct 
loans  for  rural  renewal  activity,  insured 
farm  labor  housing  loans,  and  direct  re¬ 
source  conservation  and  development 
loans.  » 

The  committee  has  included  an  addi¬ 
tional  $25,000,000  for  farm  operating 
loans  above  that  requested  in  the  budget. 
This  will  enable  that  program  to  continue 
at  its  current  level  of  $275,000,000.  In 
1950,  farm  debt  totaled  $12.4  billion.  In 
1960,  it  was  $24.8  billion.  Today,  it  is 
$55.4  billion.  Farm  debt  has  truly  be¬ 
come  a  staggering  burden  for  agricul¬ 
ture  to  carry.  With  today’s  extraordi¬ 
narily  high  interest  rate,  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  devote  an  inordinately  large 
percentage  of  his  income  to  servicing 
this  debt.  Consequently,  there  is  an  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  reasonably  priced  farm 
credit  that  will  enable  many  farmers  to 
remain  in  agriculture. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  appropriation  is  $4,965,934,000  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  committee  is  strictly 
for  the  restoration  of  capital  impairment 
incurred  in  previous  years.  Coupled  with 
the  $1,000,000,000  for  CCC  that  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  supplemental  agricul¬ 
ture  appropriation  bill  earlier  this  year, 
this  amount  should  enable  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  fulfill  its  obligations  for  the  com¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  and  still  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  reserve. 

With  the  continuing  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  now  present  in  the  economy,  it  is 
clear  to  everyone  that  we  have  not  yet 
escaped  the  possibility  of  a  truly  stag¬ 
gering  financial  crisis.  Not  only  must  we 
do  everything  possible  to  avoid  this  po¬ 
tential  crisis,  but  we  must  also  recognize 
that  the  current  condition  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  is  intolerable  over  a  sus¬ 
tained  period  of  time.  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  merely  make  the  adjustments 
that  enable  the  Government  to  avoid  de¬ 
valuing  our  currency,  as  occurred  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  fall  of  1967  or  the 
country  to  avoid  a  spectacle  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  in  France  in  the 
spring  of  1968.  We  have  to  take  the  hard 
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steps  that  will  end  the  slow  but  constant 
hemorrhaging  that  is  affecting  each  of 
us  today.  I  am  probably  being  too  mild 
when  I  described  the  extent  of  inflation 
as  being  a  slow  but  steady  drain  on  the 
economy.  Certainly  more  and  more  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  becoming  aware 
of  its  impact  on  their  lives,  and  those 
residing  in  the  Seventh  District  in  Min¬ 
nesota  are  letting  me  know  that  it  is 
time  to  bring  this  situation  to  an  end. 

Certainly  no  group  in  our  economy 
is  more  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  has  a  greater  interest  in  seeing 
it  brought  under  control  than  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Historically,  they  have  been  the  first 
and  the  chief  victims  of  inflation.  It  is 
one  of  our  chief  cliches  to  refer  to  the 
1930’s  as  the  “Great  Depression.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  remind  the  Members  that 
in  rural  America,  we  also  include  the 
1920’s  when  we  refer  to  bad  times  in 
years  past.  In  rural  America,  we  tend  to 
cringe  when  someone  says,  “A  little  in¬ 
flation  is  a  good  thing.” 

Recognizing  the  need  for  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  to  bring  an  end  to  inflation,  the 
House  last  week  approved  an  expendi¬ 
ture  ceiling  of  $192.6  billion  for  fiscal 
1970.  This  figure  is  identical  to  the 
amount  requested  by  President  Nixon 
after  he  reduced  the  Johnson  budget  re¬ 
quests  by  $4.2  billion.  I  note  that  with¬ 
in  the  $4.2  billion  reduction,  the  $177 
million  reduction  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  surpassed  only  by  the  re¬ 
ductions  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Hopefully,  this  step  we  have  taken, 
plus  additional  efforts  by  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  by  ourselves  to  conduct  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  affairs  prudently,  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  bring  an  end  to  the  current  in¬ 
flationary  state  of  the  economy. 

In  concluding  it  is  my  opinion  that 
your  committee  has  done  its  best  to 
provide  sufficient  funding  of  all  of  the  es¬ 
sential  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  directed  its  concerns 
particularly  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
farm  folks  and  rural  America.  It  has 
given  high  priority  to  programs  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  sustain  farm  income  as  well  as 
maintaining  the  production  capacity  of 
the  agricultural  industry.  It  is  most  es¬ 
sential  that  we  do  not  deplete  the  great¬ 
est  natural  resource  that  has  been  the 
great  fortune  of  American  citizens  dur¬ 
ing  all  of  this  Nation’s  history.  Equal  at¬ 
tention  has  been  directed  to  the  food 
needs  of  the  many  unfortunates  through¬ 
out  the  Nation  who  have  experienced 
great  inadequacies  in  this  regard  during 
recent  years.  It  is  my  opinion  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  judgment  is  well  founded  and  I 
can  heartily  recommend  this  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  as  it  is  now  before  you  for  your 
approval. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  but  I  wonder 
whether  he  feels  that  the  special  milk 
program  is  of  such  great  importance  that 
it  should  have  a  special  appropriation — 
or  whether  he  feels  the  extra  $58  million 
that  has  been  added  to  the  other  chil- 
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dren’s  food  programs  will  reach  the 
schoolchild.  How  does  the  gentleman  feel 
about  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  respond  very  briefly  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  know  of  his  great  interest  in 
the  school  milk  and  lunch  program  and 
I  share  that  interest  with  him. 

The  committee  has  tried  its  best  to 
provide  funds  so  that  milk  will  be  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  extended  program. 
It  is  mandatory  that  every  lunch  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  half  pint  of  milk. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  extended 
the  other  programs  both  in  and  out  of 
the  school  so  that  these  programs  will 
continue  during  the  summer  and  the 
money  has  been  provided  for  milk  so  that 
it  should  be  available  until  September. 
Milk  has  been  designated  as  being  a  part 
of  all  these  programs.  Let  me  say  this, 
quite  obviously,  milk  becomes  a  part  of 
the  nutrition  food  programs. 

So  in  view  of  that,  it  would  seem  that 
the  objective  of  including  milk  in  the 
nutrition  program,  has  been  provided  for 
in  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  one  additional  question,  why  in 
the  fiscal  year  1969  do  we  have  $104 
million  transferred  from  the  section  32 
funds  for  the  special  milk  program  and 
this  year  there  is  nothing  appropriated 
or  transferred  for  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram.  Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  that  the  committee  has  al¬ 
ways  supported  the  need  for  milk  and  its 
value  in  schools.  But  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the 
committee  that  we  were  providing  the 
milk.  We,  in  this  bill,  have  provided 
funds — $100  million — for  special  feeding 
programs  under  section  32,  and  which  is 
available  for, the  purchase  of  milk,  along 
with  other  commodities.  Also,  the  bill 
provides  for  from  500  to  600  million  addi¬ 
tional  meals  which  will  be  served  under 
the  expanded  school  lunch,  school  break¬ 
fast,  and  other  child  nutrition  programs, 
for  which  an  increased  amount  of  $59 
million  is  provided  in  the  bill.  Each  of 
these  meals  will  include  milk. 

In  addition  the  $60  million  increase 
provided  for  the  food  stamp  program 
will  increase  milk  consumption  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

In  total,  some  $175  million  of  addi¬ 
tional  funds  are  included  in  this  bill  for 
free  food  for  needy  people.  Much  of  this 
will  be  provided  in  the  form  of  milk  for 
needy  children. 

It  was  my  idea  that  in  this  enlarged 
program,  in  which  milk  will  be  included, 
the  milk  consumption  level  would  be,  at 
least,  at  the  present  level.  This  still  leaves 
section  32  funds  available  to  buy  milk  in 
surplus,  as  the  act  provides.  So  we  have 
not  excluded  milk.  We  have  just  put  it 
together  with  the  other  foods  because 


there  was  some  criticism  that  we  were 
giving  as  much  of  a  refund  on  a  half 
pint  of  milk  as  would  be  given  on  a  whole 
lunch.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  milk  is 
provided  for  in  this  bill  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  it  has  ever  been.  It  is  simply  not 
set  off  to  the  side,  in  a  special  amount, 
and  there  is  money  left  in  section  32  to 
purchase  milk  in  the  event  there  is  a 
surplus. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  chairman  has 
stated  the  case  very  well.  As  he  has  said, 
under  the  program  there  might  well  be 
not  only  an  equivalent  amount  of  milk 
available  but  an  increased  amount  of 
milk. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  especially  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee,  for 
pointing  out  what  I  consider  to  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  in  this  report.  How 
fortunate  we  are  in  America  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  great  blessing  of 
abundant  food.  How  fortunate  we  are 
that  we  and  all  of  our  constituents  do 
not  need  to  worry  about  food,  as  do  so 
many  people  throughout  the  world.  How 
fortunate  we  are  that  we  have  the 
greatest  bargain  in  food  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Only  5  cents  out  of  a  dollar  of 
income  of  our  people  in  our  country  i$ 
spent  for  food  to  the  producer  today. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
we  had  such  a  record. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  sub¬ 
committee  for  pointing  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  fight  on  hunger.  I  just  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  he  knows, 
the  producers  of  America  are  interested 
in  feeding  America  and  in  feeding  the 
world.  They  are  interested  in  seeing  food 
used.  You  are  taking  that  kind  of  a  step. 
You  are  also  concerned  about  natural 
resources,  so  that  we  will  exercise  a  wis¬ 
dom  and  a  foresight  that  we  will  always 
be  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  food. 

I  think  this  is  a  marvelous  report  and 
it  is  of  tremendous  significance  to 
America  today. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  and  appropriate  comments. 
We  know  about  his  work  and  concern  as 
it  relates  to  agriculture.  Surely  his  re¬ 
marks  are  commensurate  with  the  great 
endeavor  he  exerts  in  this  Congress 
every  day. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman’s  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  reliable 
data  in  assessing  the  volume  of  domestic 
mink  production  by  providing  funds  for 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  to  begin 
compiling  such  data.  Such  statistics  are 
vital  to  an  industry  which  has  of  late 
been  plagued  with  decreasing  prices  and 
a  dramatic  attrition  of  domestic  ranch¬ 
ers.  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  necessary 
decisions  regarding  the  effect  of  Imports 
and  other  factors  on  the  industry,  and  to 


formulate  ways  to  preserve  a  strong, 
vital  mink  industry  in  the  United  States, 
we  must  have  adequate  statistics.  Again, 
I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  foresight. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  the  committee 
was  pleased  to  be  able  to  respond  in  this 
manner,  and  it  was  only  because  of  the 
very  effective  interest  that  was  presented 
to  us  by  those  like  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  many  other  Members 
who  recognized  the  problems  of  the  mink 
industry.  I  hope  this  will  provide  an 
answer  to  a  part  of  their  problem. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  the  fine  presentation 
he  has  made. 

I  might  add  that  to  some  degree  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  reference  to  the 
school  milk  program  as  set  forth  in  the 
report.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  it  is  the  intention  that  funds 
will  be  made  available  through  other 
means  to  actually  duplicate  if  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  previous  expenditure  for  the 
school  milk.  I  do  think  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  objective  and  one  we  certainly 
endorse. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  comment. 

Let  me  call  also  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  that  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  and  in  the  report  the  committee 
consistently  expressed  its  concern  for  the 
use  of  milk  throughout  the  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Langen)  is  making  a  very  excellent  state¬ 
ment.  I  think  we  should  have  more  Mem¬ 
bers  here  to  hear  the  gentleman.  There¬ 
fore,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

103  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  commend  him 
on  the  statement  he  has  made  in  the 
well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  work 
the  committee  has  done  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  report  they  have  given  us  as  Mem¬ 
bers  concerning  the  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  nutrition,  starvation,  hunger,  and 
even  parasitic  diseases,  some  of  which 
have  been  portrayed  to  the  public  as  a 
travesty  on  the  truth. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  and  timely  comments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program  restored  in 
this  bill,  is  one  of  those  “quiet  programs” 
that  go  on  year  after  year  and  actually 
accomplishes  a  lot  for  the  investment  in¬ 
volved.  No  one  is  more  anxious  to  curtail 
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unnecessaiy  expenditures  than  I.  But  we 
must  not  make  meat-ax  cuts  or  forget 
our  priorities.  Too  many  administrations 
have  done  so,  knowing  full  well  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  restore  them  to  the  bill  in 
these  self-help  areas. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  many  Con¬ 
gresses  have  thought  this  was  a  good 
program.  In  1936  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  was  passed 
and  what  we  now  know  as  “ACP”  was 
funded  at  $500  million.  To  those  whose 
only  concern  is  cutting  back  all  pro¬ 
grams  as  much  as  possible,  let  me  make 
it  very  clear  that  if  all  other  programs 
had  taken  their  proportionate  cuts  that 
ACP  has  in  every  economy  drive,  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  the  budgetary 
pressures  we  have  today.  From  $500  mil¬ 
lion  it  was  scaled  down  to  $250  million 
over  the  years  and  then  to  $195.5  million 
2  years  ago  when  the  10  percent  across- 
the-board  cut  was  made. 

Before  considering  the  funding  of  this 
program  further,  let  us  look  at  what  it 
is  doing.  Each  farmer  of  the  Nation  may 
cooperate  with  his  Government  in  a  SO¬ 
SO  partnership  on  carrying  out  long- 
range  conservation  practices.  There  are 
more  than  40  practices  in  the  Nation 
and  last  year  about  a  million  farmers 
participated.  The  average  payment  was 
about  $210  and  no  farmer  can  receive 
more  than  $2,500.  Certainly  this  is  not  a 
get-rich  scheme  for  farmers  nor  is  it 
much  of  a  farm  subsidy.  It  seems  to  me 
it  comes  closer  to  being  a  consumer  sub¬ 
sidy.  Here  we  have  a  program — and  the 
record  is  full  of  the  accomplishments 
both  nationally  and  by  States,  so  I  will 
not  quote  a  large  number  of  statistics — 
impressive  as  they  are — which  quietly 
go  on  year  after  year  holding  the  soil 
in  place  and  replenishing  depleted  min¬ 
erals. 

In  this  day  when  every  man  is  aware 
of  the  extent  of  hunger  abroad  and  here 
at  home,  it  is  not  just  the  scholars  who 
know  that  India,  China,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  did  not  take  care  of  their  soil.  And 
the  man  in  the  street  is  becoming  aware 
that  in  just  a  few  short  years  the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion  is  going  to  put  great 
pressure  on  all  civilization  to  feed  the 
world’s  people.  So,  how  in  good  con¬ 
science  can  we  even  consider  doing  away 
with  a  program  that  has  reached  more 
farmers,  brought  about  more  conserva¬ 
tion  and  done  it  relatively  inexpensively, 
than  any  other  ever  devised  by  man? 
Let  me  point  out  this  is  being  done  for 
less  than  $1  per  person.  That  is  little 
enough  to  spend  to  insure  the  consumer 
of  adequate  reserves  to  feed  him,  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren. 

As  I  said,  in  a  real  sense,  this  is  a 
consumer  subsidy,  because  if  our  food¬ 
stuffs  get  in  short  supply,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  the  farmer  who  goes  hungry,  but 
the  man  in  the  city.  The  farmer  has  long 
emphasized  the  quality  of  nutritious 
products  to  the  consumer.  With  the  mid¬ 
dle  men,  we  have  come  to  call  it  agri¬ 
business. 

There  is  another  consumer  hidden 
benefit  in  this  agricultural  conservation 
program.  Dr.  J.  B.  Peterson,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agronomy  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  has  written  a  very  fine  article 
which  some  of  you  may  have  seen. 


As  a  doctor  of  medicine  I  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  value  of  calcium  to 
the  entire  human  system.  While  the  lay¬ 
man  realizes  that  calcium  is  vital  for 
good  teeth  and  bone  structure,  few  fully 
realize  that  the  nervous  system,  blood 
and  muscles  all  require  sizable  amounts 
of  calcium — in  fact  more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  single  element — for  proper  growth 
and  proper  functioning,  clear  through 
maturity. 

Dr.  Peterson  spells  all  this  out  in  great 
detail  but  I  shall  not'  go  into  it  further 
at  this  time.  But  how  do  we  get  this 
calcium?  Nearly  everyone  knows  that 
milk  is  the  best  source.  But  there  are 
other  ways  of  getting  it.  And  the  ACP 
has  done  more  than  anyone  realizes  to 
play  a  most  significant  role  in  our  na¬ 
tional  health. 

While  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
in  1936  to  accomplish  what  its  name 
implies,  “conservation  of  soil,”  this  act 
has  done  a  great  deal  more. 

In  the  humid  area  of  our  country,  the 
growth  of  clovers  and  alfalfas  is  one  of 
the  best  conservation  measures  possible. 
But  to  do  this  the  soil  must  be  as  near 
neutral  as  possible.  Prior  to  1936,  the  use 
of  agricultural  limestone  varied  from  1 
to  3  million  tons  a  year.  In  the  1940’s, 
the  use  of  this  material  had  reached  30 
million  tons  a  year — to  grow  clovers  and 
alfalas  because  of  the  stimulus  of  the 
ACP.  But  what  is  agricultural  limestone? 
It  is  a  calcium  carbonate — CaC03 — or 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonate — Ca 
CCbMgCOs.  So  while  we  have  been  con¬ 
serving  our  soil  all  these  years,  we  have 
been  pouring  on  30  million  tons  of  mate¬ 
rial  very  high  in  calcium.  This,  in  turn, 
has  gone  into  our  crops  and  animals  and, 
ultimatly,  into  all  consumers  as  they 
purchase  their  foodstuffs.  Note  there  is 
no  danger  of  nitrate  poisoning  here. 

While  our  headlines  have  tended  to 
stress  “hunger  in  America,”  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  we  are  one  of  the  healthiest  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  And  the  importance 
of  calcium  to  human  health  cannot  be 
overstated  as  Dr.  Peterson  so  clearly 
points  out. 

So  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  col¬ 
leagues,  particularly  those  from  urban 
areas,  that  while  this  program  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  farm  program  and  its  long- 
range  benefit  was  from  soil  conservation, 
there  has  been  a  most  significant  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  to  the  consumers  as  well. 

No  farm  program  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  reaches  more  farmers  than  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program.  No  farm 
program  has  more  long-range  potential 
for  this  Nation.  Conservation  and  res¬ 
toration  of  the  soil  and  water  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  title  in  the  authorizing  bill,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  basics  of  my  own  farm 
bill,  that  I  have  introduced  in  previous 
sessions  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  the 
Nation’s  entire  farm  program  could  and 
should  be  based  on  these  principles.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  demonstrated  goodness  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
when  comparing  the  benefits  against  the 
relatively  little  cost.  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
my  support  to  the  committee’s  report 
and  bill. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his 
timely  and  appropriate  statement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  col¬ 
league  on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your 
approval  the  annual  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  recommend  new  obligational  au¬ 
thority  of  $6,806,655,000,  a  reduction  of 
$207,776,050.  The  January  budget  esti¬ 
mate  totaled  $7,014,431,050.  The  amount 
we  recommend  is  $1,372,244,650  below 
funds  provided  for  1969  which  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  17  percent. 

For  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
we  recommend  a  total  of  $224,175,000. 
This  is  $1,917,200  more  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$5,919,800  less  than  the  budget  request. 

We  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
$129,129,000  for  our  Extension  Service. 
This  is  $32,066,000  more  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$1,780,000  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  the  sum 
of  $233,730,000  for  our  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  This  is  $4,416,000  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $2,795,000  more  than  the  budget 
request. 

We  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $589,- 
967,000  be  appropriated  for  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service.  This  is  $3,478,500 
more  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $4,387,200  less  than 
the  budget  request. 

For  our  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  we  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  $209,903,000  be  appro¬ 
priated.  This  is  $6,107,500  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $18,550,000  more  than  the  budget 
estimates. 

To  continue  the  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  we  recommend  $195,- 
500,000.  This  is  $5,500,000  more  than  the 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
For  a  number  of  years  now  we  have  had 
to  restore  the  reductions  in  this  program. 
This  program  affects  1,200,000  farmers 
and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation  today. 

This  bill  carries  adequate  funds  for 
continuation  of  our  tobacco  research 
program.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
an  industry  that  pays  into  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  collecting  agencies 
about  $4  billion  each  year  and  21  of  our 
States  produce  tobacco.  Over  700,000 
farm  families  are  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  commodity.  This  is  a  $10 
billion  industry. 

We  recommend  loan  authorization  for 
our  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
in  the  sum  of  $320  million.  For  our  loan 
authorization  for  rural  telephone  service 
we  recommend  $123,300,000. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  general  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion.  Under  title  I  we  have  regular  con¬ 
tinuing  programs  of  the  Department 
such  as  research,  disease  and  pest  con¬ 
trol,  inspection  of  meat,  poultry,  and 
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other  foods,  school  lunch,  milk  and  food 
stamp  programs,  overseas  agricultural 
services,  regulation  of  commodity  mar¬ 
kets,  policing  of  packers  and  stockyards, 
State  experiment  stations,  extension 
services,  assistance  to  farm  cooperatives, 
soil  and  water  conservation,  crop  re¬ 
ports,  marketing  services,  enforcement 
of  the  program  for  licensing  and  control 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  various  serv¬ 
ice  and  staff  officers.  Title  II  includes 
the  credit  programs;  title  III  includes 
Federal  Crop  Insurance,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  foreign  assis¬ 
tance  programs.  Title  IV  includes  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Agriculture  is  our  largest  industry.  Its 
assets  exceed  those  of  any  of  the  next 
10  largest  industries.  Agriculture  em¬ 
ploys  more  workers  than  any  other  major 
industry  and  in  fact  employs  seven  times 
the  number  of  people  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  23  times  the  number  in  the  oil 
and  coal  industry,  and  five  times  the 
number  in  the  automobile  industry.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  one  of  the  major  markets  for 
the  products  of  labor  and  industry.  It 
spends  more  for  equipment  than  any  of 
the  other  large  industries.  Agriculture 
uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is  used 
for  a  year’s  output  of  passenger  cars.  It 
uses  more  petroleum  products  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  country.  It  uses 
more  rubber  each  year  than  is  required 
to  produce  tires  for  6,000,000  automo¬ 
biles.  Its  inventory  of  machinery  and 
equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel 
industry  and  is  five  times  that  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

Our  farmers’  assets  now  are  approxi¬ 
mately  $300  billion. 

In  considering  the  question  of  pros¬ 
perity  insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
we  must  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  average  capital  investment  in 
farming  today  is  something  like  $66,000. 
In  1950  the  average  capital  investment 
was  about  $17,000.  Today  a  great  many 
of  our  young  people  on  the  farms  have 
no  chance  to  get  started  in  agriculture 
unless  they  either  inherit  a  farm  or  suc¬ 
ceed  in  borrowing  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  invest  in  land  which  is  adequate  for 
a  livelihood. 

In  1950  the  farmers’  share  of  the  re¬ 
tail  food  dollar  was  47  cents.  Today  it 
is  down  to  39  cents. 

Our  American  farmers  know  how  to 
produce  and  today  our  country  is  the 
world’s  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
many  nations  of  the  world. 

Three-fourths  of  our  land  area  is  in 
private  ownership  and  60  percent  is  in 
farms  and  ranches.  If  our  country  is  to 
survive  and  prosper  we  must  continue 
to  assist  these  custodians  of  our  natural 
resources  to  reforest  our  lands,  protect 
our  watersheds,  harness  our  streams  for 
electricity,  and  conservation  of  soil  and 
water.  We  must  leave  to  the  future  gen¬ 
eration  a  fertile  land  and  a  land  sufficient 
to  produce  food  for  our  people. 

Our  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  more 
important  today  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Service.  We  have  202 
million  people  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day.  When  we  consider  the  need  for  more 
food  and  fiber  and  keep  in  mind  that 
some  of  our  best  land  is  now  being  used 


for  airports,  interstate  highways,  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  for  recreational  purposes 
generally,  we  must  preserve  as  much  of 
our  best  land  as  possible  and  at  all  times 
have  tillable  land  in  production  which 
will  produce  enough  food  for  our  people. 
Today  in  our  country  we  have  in  culti¬ 
vation  some  382  million  acres.  We  are  los¬ 
ing  so  much  good  land  each  year  that  it  is 
now  more  necessary  than  ever  that  we 
have  definite  planning  and  programs 
which  will  establish  a  national  policy  in 
this  country  concerning  the  need  for 
keeping  good  land  in  production  and  sys¬ 
tems  devised  for  use  of  land  not  so  fertile 
to  be  used  for  the  many  purposes  where 
good  farmland  has  been  used  in  the  past. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  definitely  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  we  still  have  serious  problems  in 
agriculture  and  certainly  this  is  not  the 
time  to  turn  our  back  on  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to 
maintain  a  sound  agricultural  economy 
due  to  increasing  cost  of  labor,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  high  cost  per  acre  of  good 
farmland. 

We  must  give  more  time  and  study  to 
the  situation  that  now  prevails  between 
the  time  agricultural  commodities  leave 
the  farm  and  are  sold  to  the  time  the 
products  go  into  the  homes  of  our  people 
for  consumption.' 

Our  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  share  of  our  national  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom¬ 
mends  this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  who  has 
been  accusing  the  chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  of  the  House  Appro- 
pz-iations  Committee  of  refusing  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  recommend  sufficient  funds  to  feed 
hungry  Americans,  but  I  certainly  have 
not  been  among  those  voicing  such  criti¬ 
cisms.  As  a  matter  of  fact — and  I  have 
said  this  many  times — the  Subcommittee 
on  Agi’icultural  Appropi'iations  has  gen¬ 
erally  given  full  support  to  the  food 
stamp  program  and  has  recommended 
almost  every  cent  authorized  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  one  important  exception  was 
last  October,  in  the  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  bill  for  1969,  when  only  $280 
million  was  appropriated  instead  of  the 
$315  million  authorized  under  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

I  see  in  the  hearings  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  that  the  chairman  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  fact  that  too  much  of  a  cut  was 
made  in  this  program  last  October  and  I 
think  that  is  a  courageous  and  straight¬ 
forward  acknowledgment  of  a  mistake.  It 
was  a  mistake  at  the  time  and  has  been 
responsible  for  limiting  the  effectiveness 
of  the  food  stamp  program  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  particularly  since  February  when 
substantial  improvements  were  made  in 
the  program  under  recommendations 
and  decisions  made  last  year  by  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free¬ 
man. 


NO  REQUEST  MADE  FOR  1969  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 

Despite  the  mistake  which  was  made 
here  last  year  in  the  appropi-iation  proc¬ 
ess — last  October — neither  the  Johnson 
administration  nor  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration  asked  for  any  additional  funds 
after  Congress  reconvened  in  January  to 
permit  further  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  during  the  remainder  of 
the  1969  fiscal  year.  So  if  the  Appi'opria- 
tions  Committee  made  a  mistake,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  did  and  as  it  acknowledged  it  did, 
no  one  in  authority  seems  to  have  wanted 
to  do  anything  about  it  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Going  back  over  the  years,  I  would  say 
flatly  that  the  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  for  Agricultuz-e  has  given  far 
more  support  to  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram — many  times  over — than  the  leg¬ 
islative  committee  which  has  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  basic  Food  Stamp  Act.  It 
has  always  been  like  pulling  teeth  get¬ 
ting  anything  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  the  way  of  improvements 
in  the  law;  it  has  generally  not  been  dif¬ 
ficult  getting  the  full  appropriation  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriations  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

SECTION  32  FUNDS  MAY  NOT  BE  USED 

The  Nixon  administration  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  intends  to  seek  funds  to 
virtually  double  the  food  stamp  program 
during  the  1970  fiscal  year  which  begins 
this  coming  July  1.  I  have  found  no  in¬ 
dication  of  how  this  is  going  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  legislation  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  so  far  to  increase  the  present 
authorization  of  $340  million  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  for  fiscal  1970,  yet  such 
legislation  would  have  to  be  passed  be¬ 
fore  an  additional  cent  could  be  appro¬ 
priated  above  the  $340  million  included 
in  this  bill.  Thanks  to  a  cruel  amend¬ 
ment  agreed  to  unanimously  2  years  ago 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
not  a  single  cent  of  the  nearly  $1  billion 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  surplus  food  removal  under  section 
32  can  be  spent  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act — not  a  cent  of  it.  So  far  as  I  can  tell, 
neither  the  administration  nor  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  who  are  now  so  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  hunger  have  taken  a  step 
toward  repealing  that  cruel  amendment 
contained  in  the  Food  Stamp  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967. 

I  welcome  President  Nixon’s  an¬ 
nounced  intention  to  seek  to  broaden  the 
program  and  I  am  blad  to  see  that  some 
of  the  members  of  his  party  in  the  House 
joined  in  a  statement  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  on  May  20,  submitted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Morton),  pledging  sup¬ 
port  for  the  President’s  position  in  be¬ 
half  of  an  expanded  and  more  effective 
food  stamp  program.  Of  course  there  is 
not  anything  that  President  Nixon  now 
wants  to  do  about  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  that  could  not  have  been  done  un¬ 
der  the  bill  we  passed  here  in  the  House 
on  July  30,  1968.  That  bill  had  provided 
for  an  open-ended  authorization  for  the 
program  so  that  Congress  could  appro- 
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priate  whatever  funds  were  necessary. 
The  improvements  which  President 
Nixon  is  now  talking  about  making  in 
the  program  are  generally  the  same  im¬ 
provements  which  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Orville  L.  Freeman  had  intended  to 
make  under  the  bill  we  passed  here  last 
July  30.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  conferees  torpedoed 
the  House  bill  and  restored  inadequate 
appropriation  ceilings  in  the  law.  And 
the  House  conferees  went  along  with 
that.  So  Mr.  Freeman  could  make  only 
limited  improvements  in  the  program 
under  the  present  law  which  was  passed 
last  fall. 

MOST  VOTED  "NO” 

But  on  the  crucial  vote  here  in  the 
House  on  July  30,  1968,  on  the  Sullivan 
substitute,  which  was  cosponsored  by  130 
Members  of  the  Houser  including  10 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  and 
four  ranking  minority  members  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  House,  approxi¬ 
mately  four  out  of  five  of  the  Members 
of  the  minority  who  joined  with'  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  last  week  in  praising  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  proposed  improvements  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  criticizing 
what  had  been  done  previously,  voted 
against  the  substitute  measure. 

Out  of  the  65  Republican  Members  who 
pledged  their  support  for  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program 
this  year,  in  the  statement  in  the  Record 
of  May  20,  seven  are  new  Members  who 
did  not  serve  in  the  90th  Congress,  one 
failed  to  vote  on  the  critical  amendment 
on  July  30,  1968,  45  voted  “no”  and  only 
12  voted  “yes.” 

So  it  was  not  the  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Whitten,  who  should  have  to 
apologize  for  his  past  actions  on  the  food 
stamp  program — I  think  he  has  generally 
supported  it  and  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  the  funds  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  making  available  to  the  program  over 
the  years,  since  it  began  as  a  very  small 
pilot  operation  in  1961. 

NO  NEED  TO  EXAGGERATE  THE  STARK  TRUTH 

I  think  there  is  more  politics  in  the 
hunger  issue  than  in  almost  anything 
else  we  have  had  before  us.  There  is 
enough  substance  to  the  issue  of  malnu¬ 
trition  in  this  country  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  dressed  up  into  a  political  foot¬ 
ball,  or  made  the  victim  of  faked  scenes 
or  misleading  propaganda.  The  facts 
themselves  are  stark  enough  to  justify 
emergency  action  to  correct  the  problem. 
I  think  it  is  deplorable  when  these  facts 
are  deliberately  exaggerated  to  make  a 
better  story  because  the  genuine  story 
is  serious  enough,  and  I  think  anyone 
involved  in  faking  evidence  of  starvation 
is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  people’s 
right  to  truth  and  honesty  in  the  report¬ 
ing  of  national  issues. 

Undoubtedly  the  sight  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  screen  of  an  infant  dying  from  star¬ 
vation  is  dramatic  material  to  stir  the 
emotions  and  shock  the  conscience  of 
every  American.  But  I  am  horrified  to 
read  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  the  infant  shown  in 
the  broadcast  as  having  starved  to  death 
was  a  premature  baby  who  weighed  only 
a  little  more  than  2  pounds  at  birth — it 


was  not  a  case  of  malnutrition  at  all. 
This  is  an  indefensible  misuse  of  the 
television  news  camera.  There  are  hun¬ 
gry  children  in  this  country — there  are 
lots  of  them.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see 
faked  pictures  used  even  for  a  good  pur¬ 
pose.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  a  right  to  be  incensed  at  the 
facts  brought  out  in  the  investigation 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  hunger 
story  was  reported.  The  good  Lord  knows 
the  facts  are  bad  enough  without  any 
exaggerations. 

WHERE  THE  CRUCIAL  DECISIONS  ARE  MADE 

But  if  television  wants  to  dramatize 
the  problems  of  solving  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States,  it  will  find  the  story 
not  in  scenes  of  pickets  marching  around 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  in  the 
premature  baby  ward  of  a  Texas  hospi¬ 
tal,  but  in  the  decisions  made  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  That  is  where  the  battle  has  al¬ 
ways  been  crucial,  and  frequently  has 
been  lost.  Every  television  camera  in 
Washington  seemed  to  be  down  at  the 
Departmentt  of  Agriculture  last  year 
when  the  Resurrection  City  marchers 
were  picketing  the  Secretary.  On  the 
same  day  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  was  opening  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program  and  there  were  six  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  audience — not  one  of  them 
from  Resurrection  City.  And  there  were 
no  television  cameras  outside  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  Nor  where  there  any,  apparently, 
outside  the  meeting  room  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  last  year  when  the  decision  was 
reached  to  reject  the  House  bill  and 
adopt  restrictive  ceilings  on  appropria¬ 
tions,  so  that  only  $340  million  can  now 
be  included  in  the  bill  today  for  food 
stamps  instead  of  the  $610  million  the 
Nixon  administration  says  it  would  like 
to  spend  for  the  program  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  Whitten  subcommittee  has,  on  the 
whole,  an  excellent  record  on  this  issue. 
It  deserves  praise,  not  criticism,  for  its 
actions  on  food  stamp  funds.  Too  many 
critics  of  our  food  programs  are  direct¬ 
ing  their  attacks  at  the  wrong  targets. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
point  out  that  while  we  bring  the  bill  to 
you  under  the  budget,  there  is  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  phony  cut  of  $250,000,000 
for  capital  restoration  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation. 

You  will  recall  several  weeks  ago  we 
had  a  $1  billion  supplemental  for  CCC. 
You  may  get  another  in  fiscal  year  1970 
if  the  situation  does  not  change  drasti¬ 
cally. 

The  biggest  add-on  has  to  do  with  the 
forward  authorization  of  the  ACP  pro¬ 
gram  where  the  committee  restored  the 
$195,000,000  cut  in  the  budget.  This  is  the 
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same  funding  level  as  this  year.  Quite 
frankly,  I  have  tried  in  the  past  to  cut 
out  these  funds  for  all  but  long-range 
conservation  practices  and  been  badly 
beaten.  If  I  offer  the  amendment  when 
we  read  the  bill  it  will  only  be  done  to 
show  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  how  fu¬ 
tile  an  effort  it  is. 

For  the  Extension  Service  we  have 
recommended  $129,066,000,  which  is  a 
decrease  in  the  request  of  $1,780,000  and 
an  increase  over  1969  of  $32  million. 

The  Members  from  urban  areas  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  helps  their  areas,  and  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  examples 
from  my  district,  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  agriculture  extension  work  di¬ 
rectly  benefits  all  people — urban,  rural 
nonfarm,  and  rural.  Extension  personnel 
assist  by  advising  zoning  boards,  en¬ 
couraging  the  need  for  conservation  of( 
natural  resources,  and  promoting  rec¬ 
reational  areas.  Len  Caro,  city  manager 
of  Peoria,  requested  help  on  adaptable 
soil  types  for  areas  to  be  used  for  fac¬ 
tory  sites,  housing  development,  and 
waste  disposal  or  land  fill.  Peoria  and 
other  communities  have  sought  informa¬ 
tion  from  extension  to  determine  the 
local  water  table  and  soil  conditions  to 
provide  a  good  water  supply.  Some  of  this 
has  resulted  in  building  impounded 
areas  for  a  water  supply,  or  drilling  a 
well,  or  developing  sewage  systems.  A 
good  water  supply  and  proper  waste  dis¬ 
posal  systems  will  help  expand  the  com¬ 
munities  and  improve  living  conditions 
for  all  people. 

Homeowners  seek  information  from 
extension  service  on  maintaining  an  at¬ 
tractive  lawn;  growing  thrifty  whole¬ 
some  food  in  gardens;  controlling  house¬ 
hold  insects;  selecting  and  caring  for 
trees  and  shrubs;  and  using  chemicals 
properly.  It  may  seem  unimportant  to 
us,  but  what  to  do  in  case  a  swarm  of 
bees  settles  on  your  back  porch,  or  how 
to  keep  the  snakes  out  of  your  basement 
qan  be  of  utmost  importance  to  a  home- 
owner,  regardless  of  location. 

The  biggest  increase  we  have  made  is 
under  payments  to  the  States  for  the 
nutrition  aide  program.  We  are  recom¬ 
mending  $112.4  million,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1969  of  $30.7  million.  This 
program  has  been  operating  during  the 
last  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year  on  $10 
million  the  Secretary  appropriated  from 
section  32  funds. 

In  the  expanded  nutrition  program  in 
two  counties  in  my  district  we  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  individual  low-income 
homemakers.  Our  program  assistants 
are  working  with  the  homemaker  to  help 
her  improve  family  diets  and  to  manage 
and  utilize  food  by  developing  some  skills 
in  planning,  buying  and  preparing  meals. 
The  regular  home  economics  extension 
program  has  always  worked  with  food 
and  nutrition  in  4-H  Young  Homemak¬ 
ers,  and  the  adult  program.  They  have 
never  done  such  individual  or  indepth 
work  with  the  regular  program.  The  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  has  worked  in  one  in¬ 
terest  area  at  a  time,  not  only  in  food, 
but  in  all  areas  related  to  the  home. 
Many  low-income  homemakers  will  not 
come  out  to  group  meetings;  they  need 
to  find  someone  they  have  confidence 
in.  This  program  will  not  have  over- 
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night  results;  but  if  followthrough  is 
done  properly,  it  can  have  lasting  re¬ 
sults. 

Our  program  started  in  Peoria  and 
Tazewell  Counties  in  February  with  a 
6-month  budget  of  $49,500.  To  date,  17 
program  assistants  have  enrolled  and 
contacted  356  families,  at  an  average  at 
tins  date  of  $139  per  family. 

The  program  assistants  are  recruited 
from  the  areas  which  they  will  serve  and 
are  paid  $2  per  hour. 

With  regard  to  the  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  program  I  look  at  the  REA  experi¬ 
ence  over  the  last  year  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings.  When  the  new  Administrator  Mr. 
Hamil  took  office  on  March  6  he  found 
that  only  $82  million  of  the  $345  million 
of  funds  scheduled  for  loans  in  fiscal 
year  1969  were  unobligated.  He  also 
found  that  of  the  $263  million  already 
loaned,  $193  million  or  73%  had  been 
loaned  for  generation  and  transmission 
purposes.  This  was  done  even  though 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  last  year  instructed 
the  Administrator  to  hold  generation  and 
transmission  loans  to  a  minimum.  As  a 
result  of  the  actions  of  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministrator  $70  million  of  distribution 
loans  that  should  have  been  made  this 
year  will  have  to  be  carried  forward  and 
become  a  burden  on  the  1970  loan  au¬ 
thorization. 

Fortunately,  the  new  Administrator 
has  taken  prompt  action  to  try  to  restore 
some  order  out  of  the  chaos  he  found. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Mr.  Hamil 
has  revised  the  REA  Bulletin  setting 
forth  policy  on  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities.  The  new  bulletin 
at  long  last  deletes  the  controversial 
third  criteria  having  to  do  with  the  nebu¬ 
lous  security  and  effectiveness  provisions 
that  were  merely  a  shield  behind  which 
the  Administrator  could  do  anything  he 
wanted  to  do.  The  revised  bulletin  estab¬ 
lishes  a  more  sound  basis  for  making 
generation  and  transmission  loans  by 
separating  initial  construction  from  sup¬ 
plemental  construction  and  requiring 
that  estimated  savings  from  REA 
financed  facilities  bear  a  significant  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
loan. 

Mr.  Hamil  also  made  much  needed 
revisions  of  policy  concerning  section  5 
loans  for  wiring,  plumbing,  and  electric 
appliances  and  equipment.  He  restored 
the  original  intent  of  the  law  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  farfetched  interpretation  which 
had  been  used  in  recent  years,  to  permit 
loans  for  commercial  and  industrial  en¬ 
terprises.  The  revised  bulletin  adds 
ventilating  and  heating  ducts  to  the  loan 
authorities,  requires  borrowers  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
eliminates  use  of  section  5  loans  for  con¬ 
sumer  financing  of  merchandise,  and 
limits  section  5  loans  to  5  years. 

Another  bulletin  that  has  been  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date  is  the  one  cover¬ 
ing  wholesale  contracts.  The  revised  edi¬ 
tion  eliminates  the  5 -year  limit  on  the 
term  of  contracts  and  sets  forth  certain 
conditions  for  power  purchase  contracts 
both  with  other  cooperatives  and  with 
noncooperative  suppliers. 

The  thorough  and  constructive  steps 
that  have  thus  been  promptly  taken 
were  possible  only  because  of  the  experi¬ 


ence,  knowledge,  and  sound  thinking  of 
the  new  Administrator.  For  example,  he 
recognized  that  5-year  power  supply  con¬ 
tracts  made  little  sense  today  in  light  of 
recent  technological  advances  in  scale 
and  the  fact  that  REA  borrower  loan 
commitments  for  generation  have  35- 
year  maturities.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
continued  improvement  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  REA  program  under  Mr. 
Hamil.  The  committee  report  gives  him 
a  good  springboard  from  which  to 
proceed. 

The  committee  emphasizes  the  need 
“to  devote  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
amount  available  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  distribution  facilities.”  To 
comply  with  this  directive  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  apply  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  bulletins  carefully  and 
to  establish  rather  firm  priorities  for  al¬ 
location  of  funds.  The  Administrator  will 
also  need  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  ad¬ 
vances  he  makes  this  year  because  of  the 
budgetary  restrictions  that  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  due  to  the  critical  fiscal  sit¬ 
uation  facing  our  Nation  and  the  contro¬ 
versial  nature  of  some  of  the  large  G.  &  T. 
loans  that  have  been  approved  in  recent 
years.  While  I  realize  that  there  are  legal 
obligations  of  the  Government  that  must 
be  respected  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  certain  decisions  made  in  the  past 
are  of  questionable  legality,  were  indis¬ 
creet  and  would  not  qualify  under  pres¬ 
ent  policies.  The  interests  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  taxpayer  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  to  the  extent  it  is  legally  possible 
to  do  so. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  PPB 
method  of  evaluating  programs  and  un¬ 
derstand  some  use  of  this  system  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  REA  area.  If  the  proced¬ 
ure  is  as  good  as  its  proponents  claim 
for  it,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
system  should  be  extended  to  review  an 
evaluation  of  specific  loan  requests,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in 
feasibility  studies  for  direct  Federal  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  construction.  If  the  Federal 
Government  believes  such  analyses  are 
necessary  for  Federal  works  it  intends  to 
build  itself,  it  would  seem  there  is  an 
even  greater  need  for  it  where  it  is  put¬ 
ting  up  the  money  when  someone  else 
is  doing  the  work. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
this  year  approved  the  creation  of  a  Ru¬ 
ral  Utilities  Bank  whose  initial  capital 
would  be  financed  by  subscriptions  from 
REA  cooperatives.  The  bank  was  char¬ 
tered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  April, 
1969.  Under  the  proposal,  applications 
for  rural  electrification  loans  would  be 
processed  through  REA  which  would  pre¬ 
pare  feasibility  studies,  determine  those 
loans  which  it  will  approve,  and  forward 
the  remainder  to  the  bank  together  with 
a  detailed  list  of  material  developed  in 
its  analysis.  Since  the  bank  will  require 
a  first  lien  on  facilities  installed  with  the 
proceeds  from  its  loans,  the  existing  REA 
mortgages  would  have  to  be  subordinated 
or  otherwise  accommodated,  because 
they  cover  all  property  of  borrowers,  ex¬ 
isting  or  after-acquired.  These  are  but 
two  of  the  many  problems  created  by  the 
new  bank. 

Administrator  Hamil  stated  at  the 


House  Appropriations  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  that  he  had  hoped  that  at  least  in 
the  initial  stages  of  supplemental  finan¬ 
cing  for  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
he  would  “have  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  commingle  them  with  funds 
that  could  be  made  available  from  out¬ 
side  sources.”  This  is  a  new  wrinkle 
which,  at  least  at  first  blush,  looks  ex¬ 
tremely  ominous.  Any  movement  in  that 
direction  should  be  carefully  studied  be¬ 
fore  commitments  are  made  because  it 
could  have  many  pitfalls.  I  fear  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  involvement,  and 
would  expect  the  Administrator  to  ob¬ 
tain  congressional  approval  through  the 
normal  legislative  route  if  he  is  seriously 
considering  any  proposal  of  that  nature. 

It  is  essential  that  satisfactory  means 
be  found  for  supplemental  financing  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  program. 
It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  no  com¬ 
prehensive  study  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  various  possible  alternatives  for 
such  financing;  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  various  plans;  the  advantages,  dis¬ 
advantages  and  consequences  of  each;  as 
well  as  a  clear,  succinct  statement  of  the 
proper  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the  late 
20th  century.  Such  a  detailed  study  could 
likely  have  provided  a  sound,  workable 
solution  to  the  problem  and  avoided 
much  of  the  confusion  and  controversy 
created  by  the  proliferation  of  question¬ 
able  and  unsuccessful,  piecemeal  schemes 
we  have  faced  in  the  last  several  years. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
whole  matter  because  we  seem  to  insist 
on  going  about  the  business  in  a  process 
which  is  directly  opposite  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  traditional  Federal  credit 
program.  The  customary  procedure  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  cred¬ 
it  assistance  only  as  a  last  resort  when 
a  justified  undertaking  cannot  be  fi¬ 
nanced  through  normal  investment 
channels.  In  the  case  of  REA  the  plans 
have  been  to  have  outside  financing  for 
the  facilities  the  Government  does  not 
wish  to,  or  cannot  legally,  finance  under 
present  statute.  In  other  words  applica¬ 
tions  would  be  processed  through  the 
Government  first,  and  then  forwarded  to 
a  private  bank.  This  unusual  method  of 
attacking  the  problem  from  reverse  is  of 
itself  enough  to  confuse  even  the  most 
astute  official.  Furthermore,  REA  should 
not  be  permitted  to  use  either  adminis¬ 
trative  or  loan  funds  supplied  by  this 
Congress,  under  the  1936  act,  to  study, 
promote,  or  finance,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
facilities  that  cannot  be  legally  built  un¬ 
der  the  act. 

I  urge  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin¬ 
istration  to  avoid  hasty,  ad  hoc  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  new  gimmick  that  is  now 
current — the  Rural  Electric  Bank — to 
stop  stumbling  around  with  various 
makeshift  arrangements,  and  to  start 
looking  to  the  development  of  a  care¬ 
fully  conceived,  objective,  economically 
and  financially  feasible,  long-range  an¬ 
swer  to  the  rural  electric  cooperatives’ 
financing  needs. 

Another  area  where  REA  has,  in  the 
past,  been  lax  in  administration  is  in  the 
execution  of  laws  concerning  minority 
employment.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
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new  Administrator  has  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  fully  examine  this  matter.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  the  dismal  record 
that  exists  is  causing  him  concern. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Civil  Rights  Di¬ 
gest  showed  that  out  of  46,380  employees 
of  REA  electric  and  telephone  borrowers 
only  2,083  or  4.49  were  from  minority 
groups  and  only  1,347  or  2.9  percent  were 
Negro.  What  is  more,  most  of  these  Ne¬ 
gro  employees  are  working  in  semiskilled, 
unskilled,  and  service  jobs.  I  fail  to  see 
how  REA  could  consider  such  a  record 
as  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Section  601  of  that  act  provides  that 
no  person  by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin  shall  be  subjected  to  dis¬ 
crimination  under  any  program  or  ac¬ 
tivity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist¬ 
ance. 

On  September  24,  1965,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  issued  Executive  Order 
No.  11246,  part  III  of  which  deals  with 
nondiscrimination  provisions  in  federally 
assisted  construction  contracts.  This 
provision  prohibits  discrimination  in  the 
construction  of  such  federally  aided  fa¬ 
cilities.  Sanctions  are  provided  in  section 
303(b)  of  the  order.  These  sanctions 
include  cancellation  of  the  loan  contract 
or  refraining  from  making  future  con¬ 
tracts  for  assistance  to  such  entity.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  the  REA  canceling 
any  loan  contract  because  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  or  refusing  to  make  future  loans 
to  a  borrower  as  a  result  of  such  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Section  703(a)  of  the  1964  act  makes 
it  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for 
an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
individual  with  respect  to  employment 
because  of  his  race  or  color.  An  employer 
means  any  person  “in  an  industry  af¬ 
fecting  commerce”  which  has  25  or  more 
employees.  Practically  every  electric  or 
telephone  borrower  from  the  REA  is  “in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce” — com¬ 
merce  meaning  interstate  commerce. 
According  to  the  REA,  575  of  the  981 
electric  borrowers — and  112  of  811  tele¬ 
phone  borrowers — had  25  or  more  em¬ 
ployees. 

Certainly  the  figures  in  the  hearings 
indicate  that  some  borrowers  must  be 
discriminating  in  employment.  They  ob¬ 
tain  loans  from  the  Treasury  with  inter¬ 
est  at  only  2  percent  when  the  average 
rate  of  interest  on  the  total  marketable 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  5.12  percent. 
I  ask  you:  Is  it  fair  and  proper  that  the 
United  States  should  subsidize  discrimi¬ 
nation  through  the  REA  loan  programs? 
Obviously  the  answer  is  no. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  REA  investigates 
this  mater  and  takes  steps  to  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law.  Where  borrowers 
fail  to  do  so  the  authorized  sanctions 
should  be  applied. 

SOIL  and  water  conservation 

I  would  hope  in  the  next  year  that  we 
see  some  shift  in  budget  allocations  for 
research  in  the  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  research. 

I  am  inserting  a  chart  at  this  point 
which  shows  that  for  each  $1,000  worth 
of  research  in  the  Com  Belt  States  the 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Division  receives  11  cents.  For  a  three- 
State — Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington — area 


in  the  Northwest,  the  Research  Division 
allocates  68  cents  for  $1,000  of  farm 
receipts. 

RESEARCH  SUPPORT  BUDGET  ALLOCATIONS  TO  SOIL  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  DIVISION,  USDA-ARS 


Cash  receipts  Research 

from  farming  support  per 
(millions)1  $1,000  of 

receipts 2 * * 5 


Northeast .  $3, 668. 2  $0. 88 

Southern _  6,446.3  .  33 

Corn  Belt . 13,080.2  .  11 

Northern  Plains _  3,751.7  .37 

Southern  Plains _  5,116.5  .29 

Northwest _ _  1, 944. 3  . 68 

Southwest . .  4,271.6  .40 


1  1964  agricultural  statistics. 

2  Estimated  obligations  for  research  by  States,  salaries  and 
expenses,  fiscal  years  1964-65,  ARS. 

Note:  Some  figures  based  on  preliminary  figures. 

Source:  Pt.  IV,  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  Agriculture,  1968. 

These  Corn  Belt  States  produce  one- 
third  of  the  cash  receipts  from  farming. 

According  to  1966  agricultural  statis¬ 
tics,  the  Corn  Belt  States  produce  78 
percent  of  the  com,  72  percent  of  the 
hogs,  68  percent  of  the  soybeans,  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  oats,  47  percent  of  the  milk, 
43  percent  of  the  turkeys,  38  percent  of 
the  hay,  and  32  percent  of  the  cattle  in 
the  United  States. 

Yet  these  States  in  the  Corn  Belt — 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin — receive  the  smallest  amount 
for  research  support  per  $1,000  of 
receipts. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman,  later  in 
the  day  I  intend  to  introduce  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  limit  aggregate  farm  subsidy 
payments  for  any  one  producer  to  $20,- 
000  with  the  exception  of  sugar  pay¬ 
ments. 

This  is  the  same  amendment  which 
I  introduced  on  July  31  of  last  year  and 
which  the  House  approved  by  a  record 
vote  of  230  to  160. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  present  farm  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  working  properly — they 
are  wasteful,  inequitable,  and  in  need 
of  basic  revision. 

On  March  25  of  this  year  we  consid¬ 
ered  legislation  to  appropriate  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Those  circumstances  were 
not  appropriate  for  offering  my  pay¬ 
ment  limitation  amendment  and  I  so 
stated  this  on  the  floor.  I  went  on  to 
state,  however,  and  I  quote : 

At  the  first  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
again  introduce  my  amendment  placing  a 
$20,000  maximum  on  farm  subsidy  payments. 

I  intend  to  continue  this  battle  until  we 
have  been  successful — until  we  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  unfair  subsidies  which  now  exist 
and  have  developed  new  agriculture  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  that  “first  ap¬ 
propriate  time.” 

I  will  defer  any  further  discussion  of 
my  amendment  until  I  have  introduced 
it  later  on. 
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I  would,  however,  like  to  comment  here 
on  the  action  taken  late  last  week  by  the 
leadership  in  rescheduling  consideration 
of  this  bill  from  tomorrow  to  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  this  action. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  leadership 
switched  this  bill  and  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriations  bill  around  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  only — to  limit  the 
support  for  a  farm  payments  limitation, 
thereby  protecting  the  huge  unjustifiable 
subsidies  which  are  presently  being  paid 
out. 

The  leadership  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  supporters  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  still  be  in  their  home  districts 
today  while  most  of  its  opponents,  com¬ 
ing  from  more  distant  areas,  would  be 
here  on  the  floor.  This  is  why  we  sudden¬ 
ly  find  ourselves  considering  the  Agri¬ 
culture  appropriations  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  new  farm  pro¬ 
grams  for  our  Nation  and  we  must  begin 
moving  on  this  immediately.  My  amend¬ 
ment  will  constitute  a  first  step  forward 
in  accomplishing  this  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  wasteful  spending  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  money. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  me  when  I  introduce  my  amend¬ 
ment  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  know  that  in  the  May  21  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  beginning  on  page 
H3943,  I  placed  a  listing  of  each  recipi¬ 
ent  in  the  United  States  whose  payments 
in  the  aggregate  from  the  various  pro¬ 
grams,  excluding  sugar  and  wool,  ex¬ 
ceeded  $25,000.  The  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself  both  support  and  intend  to  offer 
later  is  at  $20,000,  so  there  is  admittedly 
a  gap  between  the  $20,000  amendment 
and  $25,000  and  above  figures  as  reported 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date.  Any  Member  of  this  body  desiring 
to  see  first  hand  how  this  amendment 
would  likely  affect  his  own  constituents 
can  turn  to  that  page  of  the  Record  and 
find  out  the  name  and  address  and  the 
dollar  amount. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  some  of  the  figures  are  indeed 
shocking.  For  example,  under  Arizona  I 
see  an  item  of  $504,000.  There  are  two 
items  in  California  in  the  range  of  $3 
million  each. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  only  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  involved,  but  there  are  prisons 
getting  subsidies,  rich  oil  companies  get¬ 
ting  subsidies,  and  rich  land  develop¬ 
ers  getting  subsidies.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  programs  we  have  in  this  Govern¬ 
ment. 

There  are  Congressmen  and  Senators 
getting  farm  subsidies,  and  it  is  high 
time  we  stopped  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  interest  to  the  discussion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  limitation  of  farm  payments. 
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and  I  wish  to  comment  that  I,  too,  will 
offer  an  amendment  as  to  the  payments, 
but  mine  will  be  different. 

We  forget  the  purpose  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  limit  production  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  If  a  cutoff  is  made  at  an  arbitrary 
figure,  the  odds  are  that  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  will  not  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  continue  to  produce  more 
and  more  and,  as  a  result,  destroy  the 
agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  sugar  and  wool  would  be 
excluded  from  the  limitation? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  know.  I  can¬ 
not  answer  that  question.  However,  let 
me  suggest  that  the  gentleman  ask  that 
question  of  someone  else,  and  I  would 
like  to  use  the  amount  of  time  that  I 
have,  the  3  minutes,  for  my  little  pitch 
on  the  idea  that  we  have. 

There  will  be  a  graduated  payment 
under  my  plan  and  under  Congressman 
Zwach’s  plan  where  as  the  payments 
go  up  the  percentage  goes  down.  Under 
this  plan,  there  will  be  no  bar  to  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  because  of  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  but  the  smaller  produc¬ 
ers  would  get  a  little  bit  more  and  larger 
producers  would  get  a  little  bit  less.  This 
will  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
will  be  participation  in  the  program.  If 
we  drive  the  large  producers  out,  we  will 
have  a  surplus  that  will  depress  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  will 
be  to  take  an  even,  middle  road  which  I 
think  has  merit  and  which  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  at  some  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tions. 

And  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  see  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment  when  it 
comes  up  later.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find¬ 
ley)  . 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  why 
sugar  and  wool  are  excluded  from  the 
limitation  on  payments.  Wool  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  will  definitely  be  included.  And 
I  might  say  in  explanation  that  the 
figures  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  did 
exclude  sugar  and  wool  but  only  because 
the  statistics  were  furnished  to  me  in 
that  form  and  I  did  not  have  the  wool 
and  sugar  payments  available.  But  be- 
•  cause  of  the  unique  features  of  the  sugar 
program,  producers  cannot  vote  by  ref¬ 
erendum  as  to  whether  to  continue  the 
sugar  program  or  not.  This  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  I  propose  to  exclude  sugar 
payments  in  my  limitation  of  payments 
amendment. 

Further,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  largest  producers  under,  say, 
the  cotton  program  would  cooperate  in 
the  event  a  limitation  is  placed  upon 
payments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Louisiana 
State  University  recently  issued  a  study 
of  the  economic  advantage  of  planting 


cotton  as  opposed  to  the  most  logical 
next  crop,  that  is  soybeans.  They  found 
it  to  be  economically  unsound  for  a  cot¬ 
ton  producer  in  Louisiana  to  switch  from 
cotton  to  soybeans,  unless  the  soybean 
price  rose  to  nearly  $4  per  bushel.  There¬ 
fore,  I  concluded  that  even  with  the  $20,- 
000  limitation  on  payments,  the  big  pro¬ 
ducers  in  that  area  and  presumably  in 
all  sections  of  the  land  where  cotton  is 
grown  would  continue  to  produce  pretty 
much  the  same  volume  as  they  do  now. 

The  very  important  fact  is  that  the 
taxpayers  do  not  have  to  pay  the  gigantic 
payments  to  cotton  producers  in  order 
to  get  their  cooperation. 

The  main  reason  I  asked  for  this  time, 
I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota, 
is  to  inquire  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  programs  for  the  coming  year.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  sign-up  under  the  feed 
grains  program  is  the  largest  in  a  long 
time,  if  not  the  largest  in  history. 

Can  anyone  supply  me  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  what  the  feed  grains  program 
will  cost  in  this  1969  crop  year?  Can 
anyone  give  me  an  estimate  on  that? 
Surely,  out  of  the  hearings  which  were 
held  on  the  bill  for  the  restoration  of 
capital  operating  stock  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  to  indicate  the  anticipated  cost. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  refer  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  volume  3  of  the  hearings  and  the 
table  which  appears  on  pages  130  and 
131  thereof  where  there  is  identified  in 
chart  form  the  respective  costs  of  the 
programs  beginning  with  1964  and  run¬ 
ning  through  1970,  including  wheat 
certificates. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
capsule  for  our  benefit  the  cost  of  each 
program — the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
each  program  involved?  I  would  like  to 
have  figures  on  the  feed  grains  program 
as  well  as  others.  I  understand  that  the 
cost  of  the  cotton  program  is  about  $900 
million. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Just  one  moment  and 
let  me  see  if  we  have  those  figures 
available. 

For  the  feed  grains  program  there  is 
the  estimate  of  $710  million;  for  the 
wheat  program — certificates  issued  to 
producers — $738.4  million;  for  the  cot¬ 
ton,  upland  wool  and  ELS,  $798.6  mil¬ 
lion;  for  wool,  $55.8  million,  making  the 
total  price  support  for  those  categories 
$2,302,800,000. 

For  wheat  certificates  sold  to  proces¬ 
sors  which  amount  to  a  refund  and  that 
amount  is  $390  million,  making,  there¬ 
fore,  a  net  price  support  payment  cost  of 
$1,912,800,000.  These  are  estimated  costs 
for  1970.  In  addition  there  are  diversion 
payments  of  $632  million  for  feed  grains 
and  $80  million  for  wheat. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Did  I  understand  the 
estimate  for  1970  for  feed  grains  was 
only  $700  million. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  It  is  $710  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  Com¬ 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  a  memorandum 
put  out  by  the  School  Lunch  Program 
Agency  dated  July  21,  1964,  signed  by 
the  director  of  the  Food  Distribution  Di¬ 
vision.  This  memorandum  is  pertinent  to 
our  effort  to  try  to  help  domestic  indus¬ 
tries,  not  only  agriculture,  but  others. 

It  says: 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Lunch  Program,  as  stated  in  the 
Act,  is  “to  encourage  the  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  nutritious  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  food’’.  The  Congressional  intent  is 
for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  to 
promote  the  increased  consumption  of  do¬ 
mestically  produced  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  other  goods  and  not  those  of  foreign 
origin. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  school  lunch  program  funds  are 
being  used  to  purchase  imported  fish — 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  fishing 
industry  is  having  real  tough  sledding 
and  needs  and  deserves  all  the  help  that 
it  can  get. 

I  would  like  to  have  reaffirmed  in  the 
debate  here  today  the  legislative  intent 
as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  funds  in  the 
school  lunch  program — with  respect  to 
imports. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
to  me,  I  believe  that  I  could  state  in 
partial  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  in  our  consideration  of  this 
bill — while  there  have  been  some  varia¬ 
tions  of  opinion — I  would  say  that  ade¬ 
quate,  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
problem.  We  have  section  32  funds  for 
purchasing  surplus  foods  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  and  other  programs.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  we  also  have  these  other 
provisions  of  law,  such  as  the  Child  Nu¬ 
trition  Act,  in  which  permission  is  given 
to  purchase  additional  items  in  order 
that  the  recipients  may  have  a  well- 
rounded  lunch. 

Certainly,  speaking  for  myself— and  I 
feel  that  I  am  also  speaking  for  most  of 
the  members  of  the  committee — I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  American  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  used,  since  it  is  an  American  indus¬ 
try,  and  certainly  the  products  of  the 
American  fish  industry  should  be  fun- 
neled  into  our  school  lunch  programs. 

But  I  would  further  say  that  in  section 
32  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  additional 
protein  sources  in  order  to  provide  a 
well-rounded  diet,  and  as  a  result,  some 
products  might  be  imported. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  believe  that  it  would  be  illegal 
for  a  school  lunch  administrator  to  pur¬ 
chase  foreign  foods  when  domestic  foods 
are  available? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  has 
used  the  word  “illegal.”  This  would  go 
particularly  to  the  legislative  intent,  and 

1  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  know  the  complete  limitations 
on  the  administrator’s  discretion.  So  I 
would  say  that  his  decision  should  be 
based  on  what  his  authority  is.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  pass  on  the  legality, 
because  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  agree  first 
of  all  on  the  proposition  the  gentleman 
has  made.  It  is  certainly  well  founded. 
I  would  agree  with  the  response  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  nor  the 
intent  of  this  committee,  that  money 
provided  for  the  school  lunch  program 
was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  im¬ 
ported  products  of  any  kind,  whether  fish 
or  something  else,  as  long  as  those  prod¬ 
ucts  were  available  domestically. 

However,  I  believe  in  all  fairness  it 
should  be  stated  that  this  problem,  to  my 
recollection,  was  not  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  subcommittee.  Had  it  been, 
we  surely  would  have  explored  the  mat¬ 
ter  further  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  whatever  factors  may  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  these  purchases,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  their  effect  on  our  own  fishing 
industry. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  matter  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
committee’s  consideration  in  the  future. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  inadvertently  permitting 
the  further  deterioration  of  the  fishing 
industry  by  not  being  able  to  stop  the 
use  of  imported  seafoods  in  the  national 
food  program.  It  is  interesting,  to  say 
the  least,  to  note  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  literally  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  try  to  revive  that  same  in¬ 
dustry. 

If  a  research  into  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  this  act  would  indicate  that  an 
amendment  might  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  purchase  of  foreign  seafood,  I 
would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  at  the  appropriate  time 
such  an  amendment  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  regular  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  which  begins  on 
July  1  next.  We  have  considered  two 
supplemental  appropriation  measures  at 
this  session,  but  we  will  have  before  us 
13  regular  annual  bills  for  fiscal  1970, 
and  this  is  the  first  one. 

Another  of  the  13  bills'  is  scheduled 
for  floor  debate  tomorrow,  the  Treas¬ 
ury-Post  Office  appropriation  bill. 

The  committee  is  moving  along  rather 
rapidly  toward  completing  hearings  and 
preparing  several  other  bills  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  House.  But  I  should  say  that 
a  number  of  the  remaining  11  bills  can¬ 
not  under  the  rules  be  brought  forward 
until  various  programs  that  are  subject 
to  annual  authorization  have  first  been 
authorized  by  legislation  out  of  several 
authorizing  committees.  I  would  hope 
that  the  authorizing  committees  will 
move  along  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able 
to  under  all  the  circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that 
while  there  are  legislative  provisos  of 
one  kind  or  another  included  in  appro¬ 


priation  bills  from  time  to  time,  per¬ 
sonally  I  feel,  and  I  believe  this  generally 
reflects  the  views  of  the  House,  that  we 
should  keep  such  provisions  on  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bills  to  a  minimum. 

I  say  that  particularly  now  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  understand  an  effort  will 
be  made  later  this  afternoon  by  way  of 
a  limitation  on  expenditure  of  funds,  to 
limit  payments  under  the  basic  farm  pro¬ 
gram  law. 

The  present  farm  program  legislation 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  next  year.  A 
new  bill  is  needed.  A  new  bill  will  have  to 
be  enacted.  But  for  the  House  to  under¬ 
take  to  write  anything  as  complex  as  a 
modification  of  the  farm  program — and 
that  is  exactly  what  such  a  seemingly 
simple  payment  limitation  involves — as 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
here  on  the  floor  would  be  utterly  ab¬ 
surd.  I  hope  that  we  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  do  that. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  limiting 
amendment  is  just  a  simple  amendment 
and  could  be  easily  applied.  But  officials 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  advise 
me  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
administer  such  a  limitation. 

The  so-called  Conte-Findley  amend¬ 
ment  would  in  effect  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  money  than  the  present 
system,  especially  in  the  cotton  program. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  is  unsound 
and  indefensible.  It  ought  to  be  defeated. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  when 
the  vote  on  this  issue  arises  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  legislative 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  formu¬ 
lating  these  complex  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  deal  with  such  matters  as 
farm  programs  designed  to  be  helpful  to 
farmers  and  consumers  alike. 

I  do  hope  that  we  can  pass  this  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  without  undertaking  to 
write  major  farm  legislation  of  far- 
reaching  consequences  by  any  ill-advised 
action  on  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  would  earnestly  hope  that  this  would 
be  the  prevailing  view  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden)  . 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  farm  subsidy  appropriation  now 
under  consideration  will  undoubtedly 
take  precedence  over  any  appropriation 
in  this  session  of  Congress  that  could  be 
classified  as  being  one  of  the  most  reck¬ 
less,  extravagant,  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  taxpayers  money  that 
I  have  observed  in  my  long  service  in  the 
Congress.  By  this  statement  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  all  of  the  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  annual  subsidy  is  not  necessary  for 
the  smaller  rural  recipients. 

I  opposed  this  legislation  when  it  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  last 
Congress  and  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  of  approximately 
$15,000  or  $20,000  to  any  one  farm  op¬ 
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eration  in  the  country.  When  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  before  the  House  last  July  I 
supported,  spoke  for,  and  voted  for  an 
amendment  calling  for  a  $20,000  limita¬ 
tion  subsidy  for  any  one  farm  operation 
whether  it  be  individual  or  corporate 
farm  operation. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Rules 
Committee  last  July  the  members  perused 
the  1,244-page  volume  of  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  annual  payments  to  farm 
operations.  The  volume  only  listed  the 
farmer  recipients  who  received  over 
$5,000  per  year.  The  recipients  who  re¬ 
ceived  under  $5,000  per  year  were  not 
enumerated  in  the  volume  because  it 
would  possibly  require  several  volumes  to 
list  the  under-$5,000  recipients. 

Of  the  various  counties  listed  over  the 
Nation  several  southern  and  western 
counties  received  payments  between  $16 
and  $20  million  annually.  Remember,  I 
am  refering  to  counties,  not  States.  A 
half  dozen  individual  farm  corporations 
received  over  $1  million  each,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  champion  recipient  of  all  was 
J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz., 
Kings  County,  Calif.,  who  received  $4,- 
091,818  from  the  American  taxpayers  in 
the  year  1967  for  its  idle  land.  Close  be¬ 
hind  was  Rancho  San  Antonio,  Gila 
Bend,  Ariz.,  Fresno  County,  Calif.,  who 
received  $2,863,668  in  the  year  1967.  The 
runnerup  was  Giffen  Farms,  Inc.,  of  Hu¬ 
ron,  Calif.,  who  received  $2,397,073  from 
the  American  taxpayers  in  the  year  1966 
for  its  idle  land. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
18,  1968,  page  E6642,  I  listed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  25  large-farm  recipients 
whose  individual  payments  run  from 
$442,327  up  to  $4,091,818.  I  also  sub¬ 
mitted  on  that  page  of  the  Congress- 
sional  Record  where  10  farming  opera¬ 
tions  received  a  total  of  $14,785,760 
which  is  more  than  the  total  of  $13,409,- 
756  received  by  all  farmers  in  10  States — 
Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  10  large  operations  received  pay¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  those  received  by  all 
fanners  in  any  one  of  15  States — Alaska, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Hawaii,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

Twenty-five  farming  operations  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $22,766,943  which  is 
more  than  the  total  of  $17,610,650  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  farmers  in  11  States — 
Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
and  New  Jersey — plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  do  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  get  a  copy  of  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings,  first  session,  90th  Congress,  listing 
the  names,  addresses,  and  amounts  of  all 
annual  recipients  over  $5,000  by  reason 
of  this  farm  subsidy.  In  1966  the  total 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  rural  sub¬ 
sidy  was  $3,281,621,070.  The  year  1967 
was  approximately  a  duplication  of  the 
previous  years’  subsidy.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  today  called  upon  to 
appropriate  this  relief  bonanza  for 
another  year,  which,  if  passed,  will  cost 
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the  American  taxpayers  approximately 
another  $3.5  billion. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  refer  to 
the  July  22,  1968  Congressional  Record, 
page  E6743,  where  I  got  permission  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  entitled,  “A  Mississippi  Parmer 
Squawks.”  This  editorial  outlined  a  pro¬ 
test  by  one  Roy  Flowers,  a  wealthy  Mis¬ 
sissippi  cotton  and  soybean  grower,  who 
was  ordered  to  pay  $50,000  in  back  wages 
to  more  than  200  Negro  tenants  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  edi¬ 
torial  states  that  Flowers  makes  more 
than  $1  million  per  year  from  his  various 
plantation  enterprises.  He  failed  to  pay 
minimum  wages  to  his  fieldworkers. 
Some  were  under  16  years  of  age.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  suit,  the  tenants  were 
charged  $70  per  month  for  houses  with¬ 
out  inside  plumbing  and  water,  but  with 
holes  in  ceilings  and  walls,  when  a  “rea¬ 
sonable  cost”  would  have  been  $5  per 
month. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  lists 
Flowers  as  having  received  $210,332  in 
Government  subsidies  for  not  planting 
crops,  presumably  cotton,  last  year.  In 
1966  he  received  $162,657  in  Federal  cash. 

Of  course  Mississippi  is  not  the  only 
State  where  the  rich  corporations  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  subsidy  by  add¬ 
ing  thousands  of  acres  to  their  holdings 
so  as  to  come  under  this  rural  subsidy 
bonanza.  According  to  statistics,  records 
of  recipients  by  various  States  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  21,  1969,  page  H3944,  it  is 
astounding  to  read  the  fabulous  sums 
paid  corporate  and  conglomerate  farms 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the 
West,  Midwest,  and  South. 

There  were  1,826  Texas  farmers  in 
payments  of  over  $25,000  annually  who 
received  a  total  of  $74,190,000;  624  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmers  in  payments  of  over  $25,- 
000  annually  received  a  total  of  $47,- 
063,276;  443  Arizona  farmers  in  payments 
of  over  $25,000  annually  received  a  total 
of  $28,121,115;  817  Mississippi  farmers  in 
payments  of  over  $25,000  annually  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $38,266,282;  35  Iowa 
farmers  in  payments  of  over  $25,000  an¬ 
nually  received  a  total  of  $1,343,148;  148 
Kansas  farmers  in  payments  of  over 
$25,000  annually  received  a  total  of  $5,- 
266,932;  nine  Minnesota  farmers  in 
payments  of  over  $25,000  annually  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $275,000;  170  Alabama 
farmers  in  payments  of  over  $25,000 
annually  received  a  total  of  $6,624,115; 
and  55  Indiana  farmers  in  payments  of 
over  $25,000  annually  received  a  total  of 
$2,059,023. 

I  could  go  on  and  enumerate  other 
States  where  large  farm  operations  have 
bought  additional  land  and  expanded 
this  gigantic  subsidy  which  jeopardizes 
the  whole  farm  legislation  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  small  farmer  who  no  doubt, 
in  many  cases,  needs  Federal  help. 

I  have  received  many  letters  during 
the  last  few  weeks  from  all  over  the 
United  States  protesting  the  extension  of 
this  subsidy  to  the  wealthy  and  corpo¬ 
rate  farmers  of  the  Nation.  Some  pro¬ 
tests  recommend  that  if  legislation  of 
this  type  must  be  passed,  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  to  any  one  farm  should  be  not  more 
than  $10,000  to  $20,000.  If  the  Members 


of  Congress  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
aid  the  small  farmer,  to  reimburse  him 
for  idle  land,  in  order  to  curtail  abun¬ 
dance,  a  limitation  of  this  type  would 
prevent  large  farm  operations  from  buy¬ 
ing  more  land,  vacating  the  tenants  as 
an  economy  move,  so  they  could  collect 
big  checks  from  Uncle  Sam. 

In  an  article  in  Harpers  magazine  re¬ 
cently,  Mr.  John  Fischer  pointed  out  the 
following : 

When  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre  taken 
out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with  the  most 
acres  naturally  get  the  most  money — in 
many  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year.  Typically  they  use  their  loot  in 
two  ways:  (1)  to  buy  more  land  from  their 
smaller  neighbors;  and  (2)  to  invest  in  trac¬ 
tors,  cotton-pickers,  fertilizer,  weed-killer, 
six-row  cultivators,  and  all  the  other  devices 
of  modern  technology.  • 

The  larger  the  farm,  the  bigger  the 
operation  with  modern  equipment,  and 
the  farmer  can  take  more  acres  out  of 
production  and  thus  get  a  larger  annual 
payoff  check  from  the  taxpayer. 

This  rural  bonanza  program  in  1967 
forced  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
farmers  off  the  land  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  moved  into  the  urban  areas  to  seek 
employment. 

I  have  seen  some  of  my  rural  colleagues 
go  up  the  center  aisle  on  teller  votes  to 
oppose  relatively  small  appropriations 
for  Headstart  and  other  makework  and 
manpower  training  programs  for  our 
urban  areas.  I  have  also  seen  a  number  of 
our  rural  colleagues  oppose  increases, 
and  in  many  cases  supporting  reductions, 
in  several  of  the  great  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  housing  projects.  The  same 
statement  can  apply  to  hospitalization, 
medicare  expansion,  and  air  and  water 
pollution  programs  which  some  of  our 
good  colleagues  oppose  and  wish  to  re¬ 
duce  or  terminate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  great  number 
of  our  Members  from  rural  areas  will 
enthusiastically  support  the  $3.5  billion 
boondoggle,  75  percent  of  which  will  be 
siphoned  into  the  profit  receipts  of  cor¬ 
porate  and  wealthy  farm  operators 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Last  year  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  wanted  a  4 -year  extension  of  this 
program  and  the  other  body  sustained 
their  request,  but  thanks  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  a  few  of  us  exerted  against  a  4-year 
extension,  this  legislation  was  limited  to 
but  1  year. 

I  have  every  confidence  that,  by  reason 
of  the  fight  we  are  making,  to  inform 
the  voters  of  the  Nation  regarding  the 
unjust  and  unreasonable  demands  of 
large  farm  conglomerates  and  large  in¬ 
dividual  farm  operations,  this  year  will 
terminate  the  fabulous  amounts  to  farm¬ 
ers  by  prohibiting  any  one  farm  operation 
to  receive  more  than  $20,000  annually. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  . 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  make  a  brief 
inquiry  as  to  what  provisions,  if  any,  are 
in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  continuing 
research  on  the  cereal  leaf  beetle.  Up  in 
our  area  of  Michigan,  and  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  area,  this  has  become  a  serious 
problem.  I  should  like  to  have  some  as¬ 
surances  that  adequate  provisions  are 


made  in  this  bill  to  continue  the  re¬ 
search  which  has  been  underway  for  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  shall  be  happy  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  our  ex¬ 
change  during  consideration  of  the  bill 
last  year,  in  which  we  pointed  out  that 
testimony  came  before  our  subcommittee 
that  the  most  serious  pest  to  which  we 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle. 

There  was  at  least  $200,000  in  the  bill 
last  year.  There  is  money  in  this  bill  this 
year,  to  continue  the  research,  but  it 
ought  to  be  accelerated. 

I  should  say  to  the  gentleman,  and 
make  it  a  matter  of  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory,  that  on  the  strength  of  the  threat 
this  poses  we  are  not  doing  enough,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  we  compare  this  to  what 
we  are  doing  with  respect  to  the  screw- 
worm  and  the  fire  ant  and  some  others, 
where  the  dollar  loss  is  no  where  close 
to  what  could  be  the  loss  in  the  opening 
up  of  the  40  million  acres  of  the  bread¬ 
basket  of  this  country  to  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
beetle  infestation  in  this  country  began 
in  Michigan  and  spread  to  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  parts  of  Illinois.  The  Department 
has  to  move  more  militantly  to  remedy 
this  threat. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  assurance 
from  the  chairman  that  he  too  feels  this 
way. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  should  like  to  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois.  May  I  amplify  it  to  some 
degree? 

At  this  stage,  we  are  still  doing  re¬ 
search,  trying  to  determine  how  best  to 
deal  with  the  cereal  leaf  beetle.  The 
amount  of  $200,000  is  a  considerable 
amount  when  one  is  still  doing  research. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  have  made 
an  effort  to  meet  this  problem.  I  mention 
it  here,  because  this  is  one  of  the  things 
to  be  considered.  There  is  contingency 
reserve  of  $1  million  which  we  provided 
to  the  Department  to  meet  emergencies. 
If  they  have  a  breakthrough  in  the  re¬ 
search,  they  have  this  $1  million  with 
which  to  proceed.  We  try  to  proceed  as 
fast  as  we  can  to  learn  the  answers  to 
problems.  We  do  have  this  $1  million 
“escape  valve”  which  they  can  use. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  this 
matter  has  had  the  careful  attention  of 
the  committee.  It  is  my  hope  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  such  attention. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  subject  of  cotton  subsidy  payments 
and  payment  limitations  probably  gen¬ 
erates  as  much  confusion  and  misinfor¬ 
mation  as  any  that  comes  before  you. 

Somehow,  a  debate  on  payment  limi¬ 
tations  never  really  seems  to  get  around 
to  the  real  issue  involved.  That  issue  is 
whether  we  are  to  have  farm  programs 
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or  not.  Regardless  of  the  motives  behind 
efforts  to  limit  payments,  we  are  voting 
on  whether  to  terminate  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  One  would  think  in  reading  many 
of  the  statements  arguing  for  an  end  to 
big  payments  that  the  farmers  of  our 
country  were  getting  handouts  from  the 
public  Treasury.  This  is  not  the  case;  it 
has  never  been  the  case;  and  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  our  debate  here  today  will  help  to 
clear  up  a  lot  of  the  misunderstanding 
which  unfortunately  has  been  generated. 

My  district — the  city  of  Memphis — is 
the  largest  spot  cotton  market  in  the 
world.  The  economic  health  of  Memphis 
is  tied  in  good  part  to  cotton.  Cotton 
payments  are  a  carefully  calculated  part 
of  the  farmer’s  income.  The  average  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  cannot  grow  cotton  at  the 
price  he  has  to  sell  in  the  marketplace. 
This  difference  is  made  up  by  a  payment 
on  his  domestic  allotment  only — this 
year — to  encourage  him  to  stay  in  the 
cotton  business — which  he  certainly  can¬ 
not  do  at  a  loss. 

No  farmer  I  have  ever  heard  of  as¬ 
sumes  for  1  minute  that  these  payments 
can  be  made  indefinitely.  Cotton  grow¬ 
ers  have  tried  for  years  to  get  the  kind 
of  research  program  underway  they  need 
to  cut  their  cost  and  make  it  possible 
to  grow  for  the  market  without  benefit 
of  subsidy.  This  is  their  goal.  And  we 
of  the  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
help  them  achieve  that  goal.  They  are 
doing  their  part  with  a  dollar-a-bale 
program  and  deserve  our  assistance  in 
every  way  that  we  can  appropriately  give 
it. 

If  payment  limitations  are  imposed, 
certainly  we  still  will  have  a  cotton  in¬ 
dustry.  But  it  would  not  be  a  healthy 
industry.  Several  million  acres  of  land 
will  have  to  go  out  of  cotton  and  into 
other  crops.  I  do  not  know  any  area  of 
any  commodity  that  can  afford  addi¬ 
tional  production  without  very  serious 
adverse  effects.  What  would  happen  to 
wheat,  feed  grains,  vegetables,  cattle, 
and  many  other  commodities  if  land  now 
planted  to  cotton  were  planted  to  them? 
And  what  will  happen  to  all  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  supply  and  service  cotton? 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  we  need  to  consider  very  seriously. 
I  think  this  Congress  has  an  implied 
commitment  through  1970  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  law — a  commitment  to  farmers  that 
we  should  not  break.  Last  year  we  ex¬ 
tended  the  act  of  1965  through  1970  to 
give  the  new  administration  time  to  de¬ 
velop  its  own  program — a  program  that 
certainly  would  deal  with  this  limitations 
issue.  We  are  being"  asked  here  today  to 
do  something  entirely  different,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  we  vote  down 
any  efforts  to  limit  payments  to  farmers 
as  class  legislation  at  its  worst. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
threatened  elimination  or  reduction  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
posed  far  more  portentious  dangers  than 
apparently  were  envisioned  when  the 
matter  was  first  proposed.  At  stake  was 
not  the  future  of  just  one  particular 
program,  as  appeared  on  the  surface,  but 
rather  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
entire  Nation  were  indeed  in  danger  of 
being  eroded. 


For  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  great 
nation  and  a  free  people  is  the  rightful 
fulfillment  of  that  most  basic  of  human 
needs — the  right  to  and  the  benefit  of 
proper  nutrition  and  natural  resources. 
These  are  our  historical  heritages  in  a 
country  made  strong  because  its  people 
drew  strength  from  the  land  and  its  nat¬ 
ural  benefits.  It  is  an  elementary  fact, 
and  one  that  plagues  much  of  the  world 
today,  that  a  people  deprived  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  food  supply  are  prey  to  doubts 
that  the  free  enterprise  system  holds  out 
to  them  the  promise  and  hope  of  realiz¬ 
ing  for  themselves  the  opportunities  of 
a  free  nation.  The  seed  of  freedom  can¬ 
not  fluorish  in  the  soil  of  deprivation. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report  on 
today’s  bill: 

All  of  the  controversy  about  hunger  and 
malnutrition  today  has  taken  for  granted 
the  availability  in  the  United  States  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  nutritious  food.  We,  in 
fact,  have  such  a  supply — the  most  abun¬ 
dant  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  continued  availability  of 
these  ample  food  supplies  is  not  automatic. 
Future  supplies  to  feed  the  rapidly  growing 
population  of  this  nation  and  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hungry  and  undernourished,  will 
be  determined  by  the  economic  viability  of 
our  agricultural  producers,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  productivity  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources. 

This  statement  in  itself  is  a  most  com¬ 
pelling  argument  in  support  of  the 
highly  successfu  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program,  as  an  important,  integral 
part  in  the  development  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  of  agriculture  systems. 
The  agricultural  conservation  program 
is  a  cost-sharing  program,  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  programs  developed  by  the  State  and 
local  communities,  within  the  structure 
of  the  national  program  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  truly  a  grassroots  program  in 
that  no  practices  are  adopted  and  put 
into  effect  in  any  State  or  county  unless 
approved  by  the  local  conservation 
groups.  The  benefits  of  this  program  go 
to  nonfarm  people  as  well  as  to  farmers 
with  the  program’s  continued  emphasis 
on  the  establishment  of  long-term  con¬ 
servation  practices.  A  growing  propor¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  cost-shares  is  being  used  for  those 
conservation  practices  which  conserve 
water  and  reduce  water  pollution;  those 
primarily  for  wildlife  conservation,  and 
those  which  provide  recreational  and 
beautification  conservation  benefits. 

The  report  further  states: 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  this  program  provides 
the  best  possible  means  for  getting  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  applied  to  the 
land. 

The  land,  with  its  great  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  its  abundant  food  supply, 
has  historically  provided  the  strength 
and  the  hope  for  the  development  of  our 
Nation  to  its  fullest  capacity  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  To  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  highly  meritorious  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program  would  be 
most  unwise  and  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  future  accomplishment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  goals. 

I  previously  indicated  my  great  con¬ 


cern  over  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  all 
funds  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  this  coming  fiscal  year,  and 
I  am  relieved  and  gratified  by  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  position  that  the  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  program  must  be  continued.  The 
committee  has  recommended  in  H.R. 
11612  an  appropriation  of  $195,500,000 
to  make  payments  due  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  in  the  1969  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriations  bill,  noting  that  the 
amounts  owed  under  that  program  are 
legal  commitments  and  funds  must  be 
provided  to  meet  all  obligations  incurred. 

Both  propriety  and  humanity  place 
this  program  in  the  highest  priority  and, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
authorizes  watershed  projects  as  part  of 
the  total  conservation  program,  I  urge 
its  uninterrupted  continuance  through 
the  approval  of  the  funds  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that  I 
expect  to  vote  against  this  appropriation 
bill  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
America  $6.6  billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
benefit  ratio  sufficient  to  justify  this  kind 
of  public  spending. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  farm 
legislation.  A  healthy  farm  economy 
makes  far  a  prosperous  nation.  Our 
achievements  in  the  agricultural  sci¬ 
ences  are  the  marvels  of  the  world — even 
dwarfing  our  achievements  in  space.  No 
other  nation  has  done  so  much  to  pro¬ 
duce  food. 

There  is  poverty  on  the  American  farm 
in  large  parts  of  the  country  and  we  must 
deal  effectively  with  that  poverty  as  we 
deal  with  urban  poverty.  But  there  are 
also  huge  profits  for  some  segments  of 
agriculture  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  Federal  subsidies — and  these  profits 
for  the  greater  part  completely  bypass 
the  Treasury  and  the  tax  collector. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
maneuvers  which  are  employed  to  avoid 
taxation. 

The  ingenious  farmer  who  protests  ur¬ 
ban  programs  manages  to  get  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  deduction.  The  farmer 
gets  depreciation,  depletion,  investment 
credit,  and  long-term  gains. 

On  a  cattle  ranch,  the  breeding  cattle 
are  owned  by  the  children,  who  pay  ordi¬ 
nary  taxes  at  lower  rates,  while  the  steers 
are  owned  by  the  parents  who  pay  taxes 
on  these  operations  at  reduced  rates  as 
long-term  capital  gains.  The  investment 
credit  extends  to  orange  trees  in  Florida. 

The  conglomerate  was  bom  on  the 
farm — and  spread  to  the  city. ' 

This  bill  provides  $6.6  billion  to  the 
agricultural  industry  of  America.  That 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  portion  of  our  public  works  program 
not  related  to  transportation  adds  billi¬ 
ons  more  to  the  agricultural  sector.  No 
other  segment  of  American  life  receives 
so  much  and  pays  in  so  little. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
indicated  that  tax  payments  by  agricul¬ 
ture  in  America  approximate  $1  billion. 
We  spend  approximately  $8  billion  in  ag¬ 
riculture  including  this  bill  and  public 
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works  and  get  back  less  than  $1  billion  in 
tax  revenues.  Somehow  or  another  these 
subsidy  programs  costing  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  should  also  generate  some  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  to  justify  their  continuance. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  treating  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  pampered  child.  The  indus¬ 
try  has  pi’Ogressed  far  enough  to  stand  on 
its  own  and  help  pay  its  own  way. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate 
billions  of  dollars  for  wasteful  farm  sub¬ 
sidies  that  will  line  the  gilt-edged  pockets 
of  rich,  corporate  farmers.  These  “fat 
cats"  annually  come  looking,  with  a 
highly  paid  lobby,  for  the  largest  single 
handout  in  the  world.  The  indolence  at 
the  economic  trough  displayed  by  these 
wealthy  farmers  is  especially  galling  be¬ 
cause  so  little  of  these  subsidies  go  to 
deserving  family  farmers.  Were  the  ap¬ 
propriation  reoffered  in  the  spirit  that 
the  farm  subsidies  were  created — to  help 
the  small  farmer  who  is  the  platform  of 
our  economy — I  would  be  ready  to  lend 
it  my  support. 

But  I  cannot  vote  for  a  $5  billion  farm 
subsidy  program  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  largest  part  of  these  funds  will 
go  to  corporate  farmers  whose  very  exist¬ 
ence  is  designed  to  exploit  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  x 

At  a  time  when  there  is  much  talk  in 
this  Nation  about  the  high  cost  of  wel¬ 
fare  I  think  it  is  important  to  identify 
this  farm  subsidy  program  for  what  it 
is — the  single  most  costly  and  unproduc¬ 
tive  welfare  program  ever  designed  by 
man.  And  it  must  not  be  perpetuated  no 
matter  how  strong  the  farm  lobby  can 
be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
to  limit  the  size  of  single  subsidies  to 
$20,000  a  year.  I  consider  this  proposal 
properly  designed  to  control,  as  a  first 
step,  the  excessive  subsidies  that  saw 
more  than  400  farmers  receive  payments 
in  excess  of  $100,000  during  1967. 

I  also  prepared  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  to  vio¬ 
lation  of  existing  civil  rights  legislation. 
Our  farm  program  is  not  above  the  law 
and  I  was  sorely  distressed  by  recent 
disclosures  of  expenditures  in  violation 
of  civil  rights  legislation. 

While  voting  for  these  amendments  I 
shall  vote  against  the  appropriation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  distorted  sense  of  values 
symbolized  by  the  legislation.  We  are 
asked  to  vote  $5  billion  in  subsidies  and 
a  mere  $1.5  billion  to  feed  the  hungry  in 
this  Nation.  This  is  a  great  and  tragic 
irony  and  shows  a  confused  and  danger¬ 
ous  sense  of  priorities.  As  long  as  there 
are  hungry  people  we  should  not  be  plow¬ 
ing  food  under.  As  long  as  there  are  hun¬ 
gry  people  they  should  receive  our  high¬ 
est  priority.  Instead  we  get  a  minimum 
food  for  the  hungry  appropriation  in  the 
midst  of  an  excessive  subsidy  appropria¬ 
tion  for  large  farmers  who  neither  need 
nor  deserve  these  outlandish  subsidies. 

We  should  be  doing  much  more  for  the 
hungry  in  this  Nation.  At  a  period  of 
such  great  prosperity  it  is  a  continuing 
shame  that  there  is  hunger  and  malnu¬ 


trition  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Our  failure  to  properly  attack  the 
problem  of  hunger  is  especially  disap¬ 
pointing  and  totally  unacceptable  as  we 
move  toward  what  will  probably  be  rou¬ 
tine  approval  of  wasteful  subsidies. 

Obviously  our  priorities  are  unbal¬ 
anced — as  unbalanced  as  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  a  $5  billion  subsidy  and  $1.5  billion 
food  for  the  hungry  program.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  appropriation  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  discern  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  need  and  waste  and  thus  reorder 
our  priorities. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
TITLE  I — GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  perform  agricul¬ 
tural  research  relating  to  production,  utili¬ 
zation,  marketing,  nutrition,  and  consumer 
use,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests  and  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  and  to  perform  related 
Inspection,  quarantine  and  regulatory  work: 
Provided,  That  appropriations  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  for  replace¬ 
ment  only:  Provided  further,  That  appro¬ 
priations  hereunder  shall  be  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250,  for  the  construction, 
alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements,  but  unless  otherwise  provided, 
the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building 
(except  headhouses  connecting  greenhouses) 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  except  for  six  build¬ 
ings  to  be  constructed  or  improved  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $55,000  each,  and  the  cost  of 
altering  any  one  building  during  the  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  building,  whichever  is  great¬ 
er  :  Provided  further.  That  the  limitations  on 
alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  a  total  of  $100,000  for  facilities  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland: 

Research:  For  research  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  the  production  and  utilization  of 
agricultural  products;  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution,  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for;  home  economics  or  nutrition  and 
consumer  use  of  agricultural  and  associated 
products;  and  related  research  and  services; 
and  for  acquisition  of  land  by  donation,  ex¬ 
change,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not 
to  exceed  $100;  $130,182,000,  and  in  addition 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-250  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  ap¬ 
propriation,  of  which  $710,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  plans,  con¬ 
struction,  and  improvement  of  facilities 
without  regard  to  limitations  contained  here¬ 
in  :  Provided,  That  the  limitations  contained 
herein  shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of 
buildings  needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
April  24,  1948  (21  US.C.  113a)  :  Provided 
further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  a 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1971  of  more  than 
$15,000,000  for  research  to  be  financed  by 
transfer  from  funds  available  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Law  88-250; 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler)  for  a  brief  announcement. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  got  back  here,  but  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  three  astronauts 
are  back  on  the  carrier  and  we  have  had 
another  successful  flight. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
a  demonstration,  it  seems  to  me,  just  a 
little  while  ago  of  what  can  happen  when 
only  a  little  light  has  been  shed  on  a 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  subject  on  which  there  needs 
to  be  a  lot  more  light  placed.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  any  farm  expert  or  to  be  one 
who  can  shed  all  of  the  light  by  any 
means  on  this  subject  that  is  necessary, 
but  I  do  happen  to  represent  a  number  of 
people  some  of  whom  I  might  say  have 
been  referred  to  by  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  here  this  after¬ 
noon.  It  seems  to  me  that  without  some 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  what 
our  farm  program  actually  is  about  and 
what  these  subsidies  are  used  for  has  led 
to  the  greatest  misunderstanding  and  to 
some  of  the  most  unfair  charges  against 
a  certain  segment  of  America  that  I  have 
ever  heard  in  the  15  years  I  have  spent 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Let  me  say  that  the  funds  provided 
for  in  this  bill  and  which  are  made 
available  to  the  American  farmer 
through  a  variety  of  programs  are  gen¬ 
erally  for  reimbursement  of  contribu¬ 
tions  that  he  is  making  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  of  this  country  and  to  the 
stabilizing  of  our  farm  economy.  Some  of 
us  are  still  around  who  can  remember 
some  of  the  things  that  happened  in  the 
late  1920’s  and  1930’s  and  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  depression  develops 
on  the  farm  and  the  farmer’s  purchasing 
power  ceases  to  exist,  he  can  drag  down 
the  balance  of  the  economy  of  this  great 
country. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  sound  off  here  about 
some  of  these  payments  have  ever  talked 
to  some  of  the  financial  institutions  in 
this  country  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  financing  the  American  farm¬ 
er.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you  would 
review  the  recent  record  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  see  the  con¬ 
dition  of  literally  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  this  country  who  cannot 
meet  their  payments  and  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  repay  their  production  loans  for 
this  last  year.  It  would  be  very  interest¬ 
ing,  I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana,  if  he  would  talk  to  the  officials 
of  the  Bank  of  America  in  California  who 
finance  a  great  many  of  these  farmers 
and  find  out  how  few  of  them  have 
been  able  to  repay  their  loans  of  last 
year. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  I  looked  at  a  recent  set  of 
books  prepared  by  an  expert  accountant 
dealing  with  a  fanner  in  my  district  who 
drew  $52,000  in  subsidies  on  last  year’s 
crop.  His  situation  right  now  is  about  at 
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the  position  where  he  is  faced  with  bank¬ 
ruptcy  because  he  has  to  make  a  choice. 
Recently  he  went  to  his  bank  and  said, 
“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  I  can 
either  meet  my  payments  on  my  farm 
implements  or  pay  you  and  let  the  farm 
implements  go  back  and  get  into  some 
other  kind  of  business.”  The  fact  is  that 
this  gentleman  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  gentlemen  like  him  use  that 
money  which  they  receive  through  these 
programs  to  pay  their  taxes  on  their  land 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  money  they 
borrow  and  to  pay  for  irrigation  assess¬ 
ments  and  to  pay  the  labor  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  that  crop.  As  a  result, 
he  came  out  this  year  at  the  little  end 
of  the  horn,  with  no  profit  whatsoever,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  received 
$52,000,  as  I  say,  in  Federal  payments. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  My  good  friend  from  Indi¬ 
ana  has  been  talking  for  a  long  while.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  time  to  talk, 
too,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  gentleman’s  name,  and  I  will 
say  to  him  that  I  will  yield  to  him  at  a 
later  time.  However,  let  me  continue  now 
with  my  statement. 

We  talk  about  these  enormous  pay¬ 
ments.  I  recognize  that  we  are  facing  in 
the  next  couple  of  years  a  revision  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  sure  any  of  us  can  point  out 
many  things  that  we  would  like  to  see 
changed — things  which  we  would  like  to 
see  improved. 

I  am  not  sure  how  many  of  these 
things  may  be  improved  upon  or  changes 
that  might  occur  through  amendments, 
perhaps,  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  and  of  the 
other  body  when  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  to  this  floor  for  authori¬ 
zation  a  bill  for  either  the  extension  of 
the  present  farm  program  or  for  a  new 
farm  program.  If  we  are  going  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  program  and  to  re¬ 
vise  policy,  that  is  another  question. 
Then  there  is  a  question  of  the  right 
time  whether  it  comes  this  year  or  next 
year,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
a  proper  time  and  a  proper  opportunity 
to  try  to  change  a  given  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min¬ 
utes.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Would  it  not  be  a  de¬ 
plorable  situation  if  all  the  businesses 
in  my  district  out  there  which  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  area  did  not  make  a  profit  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  they  came  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  wanted  the 
Federal  Government  to  bail  them  out? 
If  that  should  take  place  with  big  busi¬ 
ness  all  over  the  country  our  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  ruined  in  the  next  few 
months.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  in  California  a  county  by  the 
name  of  Kern  where  there  is  being  paid 


in  these  subsidies  the  amount  of  about 
$20  million.  How  can  any  given  county 
justify  receiving  $20  million  under  this 
program? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  undertake  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  but  I  would  prefer  that  he  would 
not  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Can  the  gentleman  ex¬ 
plain  why  one  county  needs  $20  million 
and  why  another  needs  $19  million  under 
this  farm  subsidy? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  believe  both  counties  he  mentioned 
are  not  in  my  district,  but  I  do  have 
counties  in  my  district  which  receive 
substantial  payments  and  they  happen  to 
be  Fresno  County  and  Merced  County. 
But  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
there  are  many  subsidies.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  subsidies  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  but  what  there  are  not  substantial 
businesses  in  the  gentleman’s  district 
which  are  receiving  high  payments  in 
subsidies.  I  have  during  the  past  15  years 
supported  billions  of  dollars  in  subsi¬ 
dies  for  a  variety  of  businesses  in  this 
country  all  the  way  from  airline  subsi¬ 
dies,  railroads,  shipbuilding  subsidies, 
and  a  whole  variety  of  things. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  that  I  recognize  what  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  here  is  to  try  to  reach 
some  balance  in  our  economy.  I  do  not 
begrudge  the  fact  that  our  railroads,  for 
example,  have  to  be  subsidized. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  very  brief  statement - 

Mr.  SISK.  All  right,  I  yield  for  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  There  are  some  busi¬ 
nesses,  including  oil  refineries,  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  which  are  receiving  subsidies,  but 
they  are  getting  it  through  some  tax 
loopholes. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  that  there  are  some 
loopholes  here  and  there,  as  my  good 
friend  well  knows. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
California  cited  the  plight  of  a  farmer 
in  his  district - 

Mr.  SISK.  I  could  cite  many  more. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  gentleman  cited 
one  specific  case  of  a  farmer  who  was 
not  able  to  make  it  after  getting  pay¬ 
ments  of  $35,000. 

The  question  which  comes  up  in  my 
mind  is  this:  Is  this  investment  by  the 
taxpayers  worthwhile,  first;  and,  second, 
if  this  were  not  enough  money  to  enable 
that  farmer  to  get  by  in  his  farming  op¬ 
erations,  how  much  money  does  the 
gentleman  from  California  think  we 
should  provide  to  this  individual? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  that  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  in  the  past  along  this 
line.  We  had,  for  example,  an  operation 
called  the  land  bank,  and  I  understand 
that  there  is  now  pending  a  proposal  to 
come  out  of  the  new  adminstration  with 
reference  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  to  how  to  stabilize  through  some 
type  of  land  bank  or  soil  bank  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

When  you  get  down  to  it,  in  a  large 
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measure  we  are  asking  private  individ¬ 
uals  to  carry  this  burden,  and  do  the 
same  thing  today  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilization.  Does  the  gentleman  pro¬ 
pose  to  ask  them  to  do  it  free  of  charge? 

I  am  curious  to  know  at  what  point 
our  Federal  obligation  begins  and  ceases 
in  connection  with  this.  Do  we  propose 
to  go  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
farmers  and  purchase  the  land  outright? 
And  I  am  also  curious  to  have  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  about  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  would  be  involved  if 
we  propose  to  do  it  that  way  rather  than 
bringing  about  a  cooperative  coordinated 
program  where  individual  farmers 
through  cooperation  with  a  program  can 
simply  receive  reimbursement  for  their 
contribution  to  the  program.  Because 
this  is  exactly  what  our  farm  program  is 
intended  to  serve. 

Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  we  have  the  opportunity 
here  today  to  provide  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman’s  question.  The  answer  is 
$20,000  should  be  the  limitation  to  the 
farmers  in  payments.  That  is  as  far  as 
I  believe  we  should  be  willing  to  go. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sure  my  good  friend 
recognizes  the  fact  that  merely  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  record,  even  taking  the  record 
that  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  is 
talking  about  of  the  American  farmers 
and  the  amount  of  land  that  they  farm, 
the  volume  they  farm,  that  a  $20,000 
limitation  means  a  substantial  number 
of  individual  farmers  are  going  to  have 
to  operate  outside  the  program,  and 
therefore  not  contribute  to  the  stability 
on  other  limitations  on  your  soil  bank  or 
on  the  soil  conservation  program,  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  they  cannot  pay  taxes 
on  their  land. 

After  all,  would  the  gentleman  like  to 
take  these  lands  off  the  tax  rolls  and 
spend  the  billions  necessary  to  acquire 
title  to  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  made  some  remarks  just  a  few 
moments  ago  to  which  I  listened  as  in¬ 
tently  as  I  possibly  could,  and  if  I  caught 
their  drift  correctly  the  chairman  was 
telling  us  that  it  was  highly  inappropri¬ 
ate  for  use  to  put  legislation  on  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

Maybe  I  misunderstood  the  gist  of  his 
comments,  but  I  believe  that  was  it.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  page  39 
of  the  bill  now  before  us,  section  510. 
If  anything  is  legislation  on  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  it  is  that  section. 

Furthermore,  on  page  30  of  this  same 
bill,  under  “General  administration,”  it 
says:  “Not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds 
contained  in  the  working  capital  fund 
established  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  78-129  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Once  again  we  are  clearly  legislating 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  Now,  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  would  reserve  to  itself  certain 
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privileges,  but  if  legislation  on  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  is  all  right  in  committee, 
then  why  is  it  not  all  right  here  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  indeed;  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  feeling  is  that 
wherever  reasonably  possible  we  ought 
not  to  put  legislation  on  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  We  try  to  hold  legislation  to  a 
minimum,  but  always — or  most  always 
in  appropriations  bills — there  are  some 
legislative  provisos  or  limitations.  And  in 
my  previous  statement,  which  I  now  em¬ 
phasize,  I  am  merely  taking  that  posi¬ 
tion:  Let  us  undertake  to  keep  appropri¬ 
ation  blils  as  free  as  reasonably  possi¬ 
ble  of  legislative  provisions,  and  let  us 
not  undertake  to  pass  an  amendment 
which  in  effect  would  repeal  certain  im¬ 
portant  present  farm  laws  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union,  and  throw  us  back 
to  the  law  of  1958.  This  would  cause 
pandemonium  in  a  portion  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  industry.  This  would  be  costly  to 
both  the  Government  and  the  farmer, 
particularly  the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  the  problem  we  con¬ 
front  is  that  at  this  time  last  year  the 
leadership  of  that  legislative  committee 
was  telling  us  “Give  us  just  1  more  year, 
give  us  1  more  year  to  deal  with  this 
problem,”  and  yet  here  the  year  is  al¬ 
most  up  and  hearings  have  not  even 
begun  on  general  farm  legislation. 

I  believe  the  patience  of  many  Mem¬ 
bers  is  running  out,  and  that  it  is  high 
time  we  took  action  without  waiting  for 
the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  point  is  that  the  new 
administration  is  now  coming  into  power. 
Now,  the  administration  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  political  faith,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  for¬ 
mulate  its  policies  and  make  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress.  It  is  working 
diligently  on  the  matter.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  administration,  as  you  know,  has 
'come  out  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  proposes  to  offer. 

The  farm  law  will  expire  in  1  more 
year  so  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  action 
by  the  Congress  it  seems,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  find  ways - 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  has  not  even  begun 
this  job.  It  is  a  fact — it  has  not  even 
begun  this  job.  If  we  go  along  at  the 
present  pace,  in  a  very  short  time  we 
are  going  to  be  confronted  with  the  same 
emergency  situation  which  prevailed  last 
summer  and  which  supposedly  required 
the  extension  of  the  same  program  that 
we  have  now  including  these  gigantic 
payments. 

I  do  not  mean  to  press  this  unduly,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  patience  of 
many  Members  of  this  House  is  beginning 
to  run  out  and  they  have  every  right  to 
consider  in  this  appropriation  bill  a  li¬ 
mitation  of  $20,000  on  how  much  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  can  be  paid. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  if  his  amendment  is  adopted,  this 
will  invalidate  a  large  section  of  the 
present  farm  laws  and  would  have  very 
far-reaching  effects  and  it  would  be  in 
effect  repealing  the  present  farm  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  cotton. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  it  is  true  that  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  has  in  it  what  is  called  the  snap- 
back  clause.  But  that  very  same  clause 
also  provides  the  Secretary  with  author¬ 
ity  to  cany  out  the  new  cotton  program, 
which  would  be  effected  through  the 
“snapback”  by  means  of  simultaneous 
purchase  and  sale,  which  is  a  very  fancy 
expression  for  “direct  payments.” 

So  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  same 
$20,000  limitation  could  be  applied  to 
the  program  brought  into  effect  by 
means  of  the  snapback  clause.  There¬ 
fore  the  budget  savings  would  indeed  be 
considerable. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  if  the  gentleman 
will  inquire  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  he  will  find  that  going  back  to  that 
program  will  cost  immeasurably  more, 
by  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  it  would  be  unworkable  in  the  view 
of  the  present  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  gentleman’s  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  large  ur¬ 
ban  area,  but  I  am  very  disturbed  by 
this  bill  and  how  it  affects  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  of  America. 

This  is  a  $6.6  billion  measure  pending 
before  this  House.  We  appropriate  all 
this  money  supposedly  to  help  the  farm¬ 
ers,  as  we  have  all  these  years,  and  yet  it 
appears  the  farmer  is  worse  off  today 
than  he  has  ever  been. 

I  read  this  morning  a  column  by  the 
distinguished  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Richard  Orr,  who  I 
think  would  make  a  great  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

He  said  in  his  column  this  morning : 

At  the  start  of  this  year  the  number  of 
farms  had  dropped  to  about  2.9  million,  low¬ 
est  in  more  than  75  years.  The  farm  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  little  more  than  10  million  is  only 
about  half  that  of  20  years  ago  and  only  a 
third  of  what  it  was  50  years  ago. 

Earlier  in  this  debate,  the  gentleman 
from  California  made  a  plea  for  this 
huge  program  of  subsidies  and  told  us 
how  it  affected  the  farmers. 

If  the  program  is  so  good,  why  are 
these  farmers  leaving  the  farm  in  such 
large  numbers  and  coming  into  the  cities 
and  trying  to  make  a  living  there?  Their 
migration  off  the  farm  creates  serious 
problems  in  housing  and  training  for  the 
host  community. 

Mr.  Orr  further  says: 

Many  people  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
farmer  is  actually  getting  less  per  unit  for 
some  basic  commodities,  such  as  corn  and 
wheat,  that  he  did  some  20  years  ago. 

Altho  farm  prices  continue  to  sag,  farmers 
have  to  spend  three  to  four  times  as  much 
as  they  did  20  years  ago  for  implements,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  materials  needed  to  produce. 


Last  year,  prices  farmers  received  for  their 
products  averaged  4  per  cent  less  than  those 
in  the  period  1947-49,  and  prices  for  some 
commodities,  such  as  com  and  wheat,  were 
much  lower.  In  the  last  two  years  the  prices 
farmers  received  averaged  74  per  cent  of 
parity,  lowest  since  1933  when  the  great  de¬ 
pression  was  on. 

He  concludes : 

The  farmer’s  return  from  the  foods  in  the 
market  basket  went  down  2  per  cent  as  the 
costs  of  processing  and  marketing  these 
foods  increased  52  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  Orr  and  in  his  judg¬ 
ment.  I  accept  this  statement  as  a  fact. 

I  raise  this  question:  If  indeed  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Orr  in  his  column 
this  morning  are  correct,  then  isn’t  there 
something  basically  and  tragically  wrong 
with  this  legislation? 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  people  it  is  designed  to  reach  as  Mr. 
Orr  points.  Therefore,  I  feel  strongly  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
has  validity.  I  think  if  we  delete  these 
large  payments  and  rewrite  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  free  up  the  money  that  is  now 
going  to  the  chosen  few,  perhaps  we  can 
start  bringing  order  out  of  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  considerable  chaos  in  the 
farming  communities  of  this  country. 

This  legislation,  for  example,  deals 
with  the  food  stamp  program.  There  is 
a  large  appropriation  for  that.  I  think 
there  is  validity  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Finch,  the  other  day 
that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  hungry,  instead  of 
giving  them  food  stamps,  is  to  give  them 
cash.  Let  the  poor  go  out  and  buy  the 
food,  simply  because,  as  I  was  told  the 
other  day  by  the  director  of  county  wel¬ 
fare  in  Chicago,  many  people  do  not 
have  the  basic  money  to  purchase  food 
stamps.  The  basic  food  allotment  they 
get  from  public  aid  is  not  enough  to  buy 
food  stamps  to  take  full  advantage  of . 
this  program.  So  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  should 
address  themselves  to  the  basic  problems. 

I  said  last  year  that  the  great  de¬ 
pression  of  America,  in  the  early  1930’s, 
started  on  the  farm.  I  am  disturbed  about 
what  is  happening  on  the  farm  again.  It 
seems  to  me  the  program  we  have  here 
today  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  year  after  year.  In  the 
bill  before  the  House  we  would  provide 
$6.6  billion,  when  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  observers  of  the  agricultural 
community  have  said  that  the  program 
is  not  working. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  my  amend¬ 
ment;  secondly,  to  second  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Dick  Orr  to  be  the  next  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  in  doing  I  mean 
no  lack  of  respect  for  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Hardin,  who  began  his  admin¬ 
istration  with  a  statesmanlike  decision 
on  soybeans. 
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Furthermore,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
if  a  limitation  in  payments  is  established, 
it  would  begin  to  reverse  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  bigness  in  agriculture.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  when  the  Boswell  Co.  or  the 
Kern  County  Land  Co.  get  anywhere 
from  $1  to  $4  million  a  year  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  they  have  the  resources 
with  which  to  expand  their  operation  and 
buy  out  the  little  fellows. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  cannot  put  my  fingertips  on  the 
figures,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
size  of  the  American  farm  has  been 
growing  every  year  simply  because  the 
big,  corporate  farm  is  driving  out  the 
small  farmer  from  business  with  the 
huge  Federal  subsidies  we  have  been 
paying. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

I  have  supported  every  single  farm 
bill  reported  out  of  committee  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  have 
supported  all  the  agriculture  appropria¬ 
tions.  I  may  well  support  this  final  agri¬ 
culture  appropriation  bill.  I  am  not  yet 
certain. 

There  is  a  point  or  two,  however,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  this  debate  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  spread  on  the  Record.  The 
first  point  I  would  like  to  stress  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  my  right.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  State  of 
California  large  cotton  growers,  con¬ 
sciously  and  explicitly  have  thrown  their 
lot  in  with  the  grape  growers  in  an  effort 
to  frustrate  the  grape  workers’  effort  to 
organize  into  a  collective  bargaining  unit 
of  their  own  choosing.  I  stated  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  I  will  say  now  publicly  that 
If  they  are  going  to  use  the  increased 
largess  made  available  by  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  to  cripple  the  rights  of  those  who 
work  on  the  farms  and  in  other  aspects  of 
the  agriculture  industry,  they  will  do 
without  my  vote.  Hence  I  am  going  to 
vote  this  time,  and  I  voted  against  last 
time,  the  payment  limitation. 

There  is  another  general  observation 
I  would  like  to  make  to  those  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
that  observation  is  this,  that  those  of 
us  from  the  cities  may  well  find  our¬ 
selves  voting  for  the  last  time  for  agri¬ 
culture  legislation  until  we  reach  that 
point  in  time  when  those  who  work  for 
large  corporate  farmers  are  given  a  legit¬ 
imate  and  meaningful  right  to  organize 
into  unions  of  their  own  choosing.  And 
when  I  say  “meaningful  right,”  I  do  not 
mean  that  phony  bit  of  legislation  I  saw 
floating  around  here  the  past  few  weeks. 
I  mean  a  meaningful  effort  under  the 
old  Wagner  Act  terms  for  the  farm 
workers  to  select  a  bargaining  agent  of 
their  own  choosing. 

In  the  absence  of  this  right  to  those 
who  work  on  the  farm  for  the  large 
farmers  of  this  country,  Members  may 
well  find  themselves  in  a  position  where 
they  will  be  doing  without  the  votes  of 
us  from  the  cities,  who  have  been  sup¬ 
porting  the  agriculture  program  ever 
since  we  have  been  elected  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 


(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  get  into  this  legislation  from 
the  basis  of  figures.  My  State  has  about 
93,000  farms.  My  district  has  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  population  in  the  farming 
business.  The  largest  single  payment  in 
my  district  is  about  $5,000,  and  it  is  paid 
to  an  educational  institution  for  not 
planting  wheat. 

What  happened  in  this  case  was  that 
they  stopped  farming  for  their  own  use. 
They  decided,  after  some  farm  agent 
explained  it  to  them,  I  am  told,  to  just 
not  to  plant  wheat,  and  just  let  the  farm 
stand.  They  would  then  get  a  subsidy 
payment,  and  they  could  buy  their  farm 
needs  in  the  marketplace. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  that.  That  is  why  I  have  voted 
against  the  farm  program  for  years. 

The  grape  problems  are  not  new.  The 
gentleman  from  California  stated  it,  but 
some  of  us  may  have  to  know  more  about 
it.  My  committee,  investigating  charges 
made  in  the  grape  fields  of  California, 
went  to  California  and  sat  for  hearings. 
We  discovered  a  large  corporation,  in  fact 
a  corporation  in  the  distillery  business, 
had,  during  the  time  of  the  war,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  grain  for  alcohol,  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  the  wine  business.  They 
were  in  a  position  to  arrange  tie-in  sales 
with  a  large  number  of  liquor  dealers  to 
buy  wine  by  the  carloads  in  order  to  get 
their  quota  of  liquor.  They  were  orga¬ 
nized  by  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  they  had  800 
acres  in  grapes  we  were  informed  during 
our  hearings. 

The  men  who  signed  a  contract  with 
these  distillers  were  not  experienced  in 
the  ways  and  means  of  those  who  hold 
corporate  entity  offices.  Therefore,  right 
after  the  contract  was  signed,  the  dis¬ 
tillers  shut  down  the  grape  fields  in  their 
own  name,  and  leased  them  out  to  some¬ 
body  not  tied  to  the  contract.  There  has 
been  a  war  ever  since  to  renegotiate  a 
contract  with  this  grape  grower. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  cutting 
down  on  the  educational  programs  in  our 
country.  The  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  understand,  will  cut  down  very  needed 
programs  that  the  States  are  dependent 
upon  and  the  children  of  our  country  are 
dependent  upon. 

Yet  we  go  along,  willy-nilly,  handing 
out  this  money  every  year  without  regard 
to  need. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  the  reaction 
to  any  limitation  of  $20,000  on  a  per  farm 
basis  will  result  in  a  breakdown  of  the 
large  corporate  farms  into  smaller  units, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  hold  that 
land,  as  they  now  hold  it.  They  hold  it 
only  for  the  pin-pose  of  getting  the  sub¬ 
sidy.  Certainly  they  owe  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Why  wouldn’t  they?  They  buy 
every  farm  they  can  get  their  hands  on, 
and  naturally  they  all  owe  a  great  deal 
in  mortgages,  but  money  they  get  from 
the  Federal  Government  takes  care  of 
that. 

In  fact  this  farm  program  lends  itself 
to  the  purposes  of  monopolies  in  the  field 
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of  agriculture.  I  have  gone  into  this 
thoroughly  in  the  last  5  years.  There  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  we  have  introduced 
which  will  take  care  of  it.  The  only  an¬ 
swer  to  it  is  to  phase  it  out.  What  this 
legislation  will  do  is  limit  payments  to 
family -owned  farms,  to  farms  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  sole  income  base  of  the  person 
who  receives  the  subsidy,  and  it  is  to  be 
phased  out  in  5  years.  Unless  we  do  that, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said,  we 
will  have  more  and  more  farmers  farm¬ 
ing  their  talents  out  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  the  ghettos  of  our  cities,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  where  farmers  who  are 
pushed  off  the  farms  go — to  the  cities. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  his  observations  and  for  the 
excellent  speech  he  has  made  on  the 
floor. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  says  the  wealthy  farmers  are 
making  millions  of  dollars.  What  they 
are  doing  is  holding  this  land  collecting 
subsidies  and  waiting  until  the  day  when 
they  can  subdivide  that  land  and  make 
millions  of  dollars  selling  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  owners 
go  further  than  that.  The  so-called  Wall 
Street  farmer  comes  out  into  our  area 
and  turns  it  into  thoroughbred  horse 
race  raising  and  stocked  with  fancy 
cattle.  He  takes  his  income  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  and  plows  it  into  the 
farm.  He  decorates  the  place  with  great, 
fancy,  big,  red-and-white  barns  and 
very  fine  stock,  prize  stock.  He  runs  the 
price  up  for  the  ordinary  farmer  who  is 
trying  to  buy  a  decent  bull  to  better  his 
herd.  Then  the  wealthy  farmer  takes  a 
loss  every  year  and  pays  no  income  tax 
on  his  ordinary  income,  and  gets  sub¬ 
sidies  plus  capital  gains  preferential  tax 
treatment  when  he  sells  the  beefed  up 
farm  property,  well  stocked,  beautifully 
landscaped,  adequately  supplied  with  the 
finest  farm  machinery  and  the  latest 
in  appliances. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
speaking  to  was  the  problem  of  the  hobby 
farmer.  He  said  the  Wall  Street  farmer. 
The  hobby  farmer  is  the  man  we  want  to 
get  to,  with  our  closing  of  the  loopholes 
on  Income  tax,  which  will  come  before 
this  body  probably  within  this  legislative 
session. 

But  I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that 
this  legislation  we  are  voting  on  today  is 
not  a  windfall  for  the  legitimate  farmer 
in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  and  their  cohorts  are 
today  attempting  by  amendment  to  this 
appropriation  bill  to  legislate  retro¬ 
actively.  This  issue — that  is,  payment 
limitations — was  legitimately  debated  on 
its  merits  in  this  body  during  the  last  3 
days  of  July  1968.  The  amendment  car¬ 
ried,  but  it  was  lost  in  conference. 
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Later  in  the  year,  or  at  the  very  latest 
sometime  in  1970,  the  agricultural  au¬ 
thorization  bill  will  again  be  before  this 
body.  That  will  be  the  appropriate  time 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  a  payments 
limitation. 

As  has  been  said  so  frequently  by 
counsel  much  more  sage  than  myself — 
for  instance,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
just  a  moment  ago  said  this  same  thing — 
this  is  not  the  place  to  legislate,  while  we 
are  considering  an  appropriation  bill. 
Much  unwise  legislation  has  been  written 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  admon¬ 
ish  us  not  to  duplicate  that  today. 

The  basic  purpose  of  our  present  farm 
program  is  to  bring  supply  into  some 
semblance  of  balance  with  demand  by 
controlling  production.  Success  of  the 
farm  program  is  dependent  upon  at¬ 
tracting  into  the  program  the  major 
producers.  If  they  are  forced  out  as  they 
obviously  would  be  by  limitations  on  in¬ 
dividual  payments,  the  slack  would  have 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  small  producer.  If 
one  of  the  fundamental  goals  of  our  farm 
policy  is  to  protect  the  small  farmer,  is 
!j  not  that  policy  better  served  by  taking 
1,000  acres  from  one  large  producer  than 
10  acres  from  100  small  producers?  If 
the  program  is  to  continue,  then  those 
acres  must  be  taken  from  somewhere,  if 
not  from  the  large  then  from  the  small. 
When  the  Government  makes  these  pay¬ 
ments  it  is  acquiring  a  right.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  suggestion  in  this  body  that 
limitations  be  placed  on  payments  for  a 
highway  right-of-way  or  for  land  for 
urban  renewal? 

The  program  has  its  inception  prior 
to  production  because  it  is  cheaper  to 
retire  acres  before  the  expense  of  making 
a  crop  are  incurred  rather  than  purchase 
the  crop  after  it  has  been  produced. 
Under  the  Benson  program  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  years,  it  cost  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  just  to  store  surplus  commodities.  I 
submit  that  we  are  not  ready  for  a  repeat 
of  that  program. 

Under  our  farm  program  we  have  been 
K  losing  more  and  more  of  our  family 
'  farmers.  But  it  is  submitted  that  if  the 
limitations  are  approved,  the  corporate 
farm  movement  will  be  accelerated  be¬ 
yond  anything  we  can  conceive  at  this 
time.  The  large  producers  will  not  par¬ 
ticipate  thereby  depriving  us  of  produc¬ 
tion  control,  bringing  surpluses  and  de¬ 
pressed  prices. 

Our  farm  program  cost  is  not  excessive, 
when  the  subsidization  of  other  segments 
of  our  economy  is  considered,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  business  through  postal,  import 
quota,  tariffs,  maritime  industry,  trans¬ 
portation  industry,  and  other  subsidies. 
And  do  not  forget  the  public  housing 
and  model  cities  programs,  among  others, 
in  our  cities.  And  please  do  not  forget 
that  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the 
farm  budget  is  not  going  to  the  farmer 
but  to  feed  the  poor  and  hungry  of  the 
city. 

The  thrust  of  the  payments  limitation 
theory  is  that  the  large  producer  gets 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  money. 
But  critics  fail  to  recognize  that  these 
payments  do  not  constitute  profit.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  when 


debating  this  question  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  these  payments  do  not  even  pay  the 
interest  on  the  7  to  8  percent  mortgages 
in  most  instances.  The  larger  farmer  has 
greater  capital  investment  and  risk  that 
goes  with  it.  He  has  more  expenses.  He 
should  have  more  money.  The  farmer’s 
parity  ratio  is  now  73  percent.  Most  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  payments  limitation  will 
admit  this  is  deplorable.  I  challenge 
them  to  explain  how  limitations  can 
raise  the  farmer’s  parity.  As  has  been 
stated  in  a  book  by  Marion  Clawson: 

All  available  data  point  to  the  existence 
of  large  numbers  of  very  low  income  farmers 
along  with  a  moderate  number  of  fair  income 
ones,  and  few  relatively  good  incomes — but 
even  these  latter  may  be  rewarded  less  than 
their  talents  and  capital  deserve. 

So  remember  that  the  amount  may  be 
large  while  at  the  same  time  the  percent¬ 
age  return  may  be  minuscule.  This 
thought  is  buttressed  by  statistics  given 
to  this  body  last  July  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  .  He  stated  that 
farmers  earning  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
get  45  percent  of  their  income  from  the 
farm  program.  Contrast  that  with  the 
fact  that  farmers  making  over  $20,000 
receive  only  3  percent  from  Government 
payments.  In  conclusion,  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy 
farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Mahon,  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Now  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman’s  request  for  my  time 
to^continue,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  making  a  very  interesting  and 
able  statement  about  the  farm  situation. 

One  thing  that  has  not  been  high¬ 
lighted  here  this  afternoon  is  the  fact 
that  the  people,  generally  speaking,  have 
secured  pay  raises  in  recent  years  on 
several  occasions.  As  the  gentleman 
comes  from  a  farm  district,  I  believe - 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  He  does. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  farmer  is  getting  less  today  than 
he  got  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years  ago  for  his 
production.  The  cost  of  production  at  the 
same  time  has  skyrocketed.  In  view  of  the 
low  cost  of  what  he  produces,  there  has 
to  be  some  way,  if  the  consumer  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  continue  to  get  foods 
and  fibers  at  the  low  prices  at  which  he 
gets  them  in  the  United  States  today,  for 
the  producer  to  survive.  Is  that  gener¬ 
ally  correct? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  those  re¬ 
marks.  We  tend  to  forget  that  the  wheat 
farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  and  the  corn 
farmer  are  getting  substantially  less,  far 
less,  for  their  crops  now  than  they  were 
20  years  ago.  Contrast  that  with  what  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  when  he  goes  out  to 
buy  a  cottonpicker  or  combine,  or  corn- 
picker.  He  pays  3,  4,  5,  and  6  times  more 
for  that  now  them  he  did  20  years  ago. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  consumer 
gets  out  of  this  program.  The  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  fundamentally  tailored  to  the 
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benefit  of  the  consumer.  Fifty  years  ago 
or  perhaps  not  quite  that,  in  1929,  the 
consumer  in  this  country  paid  25  percent 
of  his  income  for  food.  Now  in  1969  he 
pays  17  percent  of  his  income  for  food. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  What  the  gentleman 
says  mqy  well  be  correct,  but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  corporate  farmer  we 
are  talking  about  who  does  not  live  on 
a  low-income  level?  The  corporate  farm¬ 
er  who  is  actually  buying  farms  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  subsidy  payments  by 
not  planting  them.  What  has  this  to  do 
with  him?  I  am  talking  about  the  man 
who  receives  more  than  $100,000  in  sub¬ 
sidy.  The  corporation  farmer  in  some 
cases  is  making  hundreds  of  thousands 
dollars  a  year  out  of  this.  The  argument 
the  gentleman  is  using  does  not  apply  to 
this  corporate  farmer  with  the  large  in¬ 
come  who  is  deriving  benefits  out  of 
present  law,  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  is  designed 
to  eliminate  this  inequity. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  But  the 
argument  does  apply.  As  I  have  earlier 
stated  the  mess  that  our  farmer  is  in  to¬ 
day  is  not  because  of  the  farm  program. 
It  is  in  spite  of  the  farm  program.  If  we 
lose  this  farm  program,  this  corporate 
farming  concept  is  going  to  accelerate 
and  speed  up.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
what  it  will  be  15  years  from  now. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  think  we  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  take  care  of  the  small 
fanner  but  not  the  corporate  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bttrlison)  who  just 
preceded  me  in  the  Well.  First  of  all,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
his  statement  that  we  were  trying 
through  this  amendment  to  make  this 
retroactive.  This  only  applies  to  the  1970 
crop.  My  amendment,  if  the  gentleman 
will  read  it,  applies  to  the  1970  crop. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  retroactive.  It  runs 
parallel  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct  in  that  the  way  he  read 
it,  he  interpreted  my  statement  too  nar¬ 
rowly,  and  the  gentleman  is  technically 
correct.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  this  should  not  be  done  in  these 
last  few  days  before  July  1969.  In  my 
opinion  the  proper  way  in  which  to  han¬ 
dle  this  type  of  legislation  is  to  handle 
it  when  the  next  farm  bill  comes  up 
early  in  1970.  That  is  what  I  intended 
by  that  statement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  get  your  point,  but  if 
you  will  remember,  when  I  offered  that 
amendment  in  1968  it  carried  by  a  vote 
of  230  to  160,  but  then  something  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  time  it  left  here  and 
was  received  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  in  the  other  body,  where  it  was 
dumped. 
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The  gentleman  from  Missouri  says  for 
us  to  wait  until  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  comes  in  with  its  bill  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  agricultural  program.  We 
have  about  as  much  chance  in  that  com¬ 
mittee  of  getting  a  limitation  on  subsidy 
payments  as  Phyllis  Diller  has  of  be¬ 
coming  Miss  America  in  1970. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  think  you  will  find  you  will 
have  just  about  as  much  chance  of 
having  it  amended  when  it  comes  up  in 
the  legislative  committee  as  we  do  now. 
I  believe  it  would  be  far  more  legislatively 
sensible  to  do  it  through  that  process.  In 
other  words,  you  will  have  a  better  chance 
than  you  now  have  because  you  are  fly¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  proper  legislative 
procedure. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  certainly  do  not  feel 
that  way.  I  feel  we  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  do  it  and  I  hope  when  the  vote 
is  taken  that  the  amendment  will  carry. 
Then,  if  it  needs  perfecting,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  go  before  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  perfect  it  in  that  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations’  heart  bleeds  for  the 
farmers,  and  he  talks  about  the  recent 
pay  increases  that  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  received  as  well  as  pay  in¬ 
creases  which  have  been  received  by 
others  but,  in  effect,  says  that  the  poor 
farmer  has  not  gotten  anything. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  when  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  first  adopted  in  the  1930’s,  25 
percent  of  the  population  were  farmers 
and  where,  furthermore,  the  poor  rural 
areas  were  the  most  desperately  poor. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  subsidy 
money,  perhaps  no  more  than  5  percent, 
goes  to  farmers  who  are  basically  what 
one  would  call  the  rural  poor  in  danger 
of  malnutrition.  So  therefore,  we  are  not 
hurting  this  “poor  farmer”  if  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment.  The  only  guy  we 
grab  is  the  rich  farmer,  the  guy  who  is 
getting  richer  and  richer  and  richer. 
Further,  there  are  some  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  some 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  should 
not  even  vote  on  this  amendment  today  if 
they  are  receiving  farm  subsidies. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  confirm  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  said.  I  have  been  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  13 
years.  We  are  a  house  divided,  and  I  am 
in  the  small  part  of  that  division.  I  have 
voted  against  the  farm  subsidy  programs 
for  a  long  time.  I  will  confirm  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  said. 
We  have  as  much  chance  of  getting  a  bill 
out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  even  phase  out  these  subsidies, 
much  less  limit  them,  as  I  do  of  becoming 
the  Pope  and  I  am  not  even  a  Catholic. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  followed  the  speech 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Burlison),  I  might  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  would  be  about  $300 
million  worse  off. 

The  former  Under  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Dr.  Schnittker,  issued  a  study  re¬ 
cently  prepared  in  the  Department  in 
which  he  estimated  that  a  limitation  of 
the  very  kind  embodied  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  soon  be  before  us  would 
allow  budget  savings  of  up  to  $300  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  I  believe  this  is  an  item  that 
should  attract  our  attention  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  we  are  on  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  surtax,  and  where  we  are  cut¬ 
ting  back  and  cutting  out  many  Federal 
programs.  Surely  we  will  reach  for  and 
seize  this  opportunity  to  save  about  $300 
million  a  year.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  light  has  been  shed  on 
the  problem,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
factors  that  I  believe  should  be  brought 
out: 

First,  concerning  the  payment  of  sub¬ 
sidies.  I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed 
the  present  farm  bill,  because  I  knew 
that  the  urban  press  and  the  other  news 
media — as  well  as  others — would  be 
criticising  the  total  amount  paid. 

That  act,  with  all  due  deference  to 
everybody  concerned,  was  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
engaged  in  producing  food  and  fiber  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  wrote  the  Library  of  Congress  some 
time  ago,  and  asked  if  they  could  give  me 
an  estimate  of  how  much  of  the  retail 
price  that  we  pay  for  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  is  raised  because  of  the  minimum 
wage  law,  the  right  of  labor  to  roganize 
and  to  strike,  and  so  forth.  They  gave  me 
a  nine-page  reply  but  the  answer  was  in 
one  sentence.  They  said  they  could  not 
estimate  it. 

The  difference  between  the  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  rest  of  our  programs  is 
that  when  we  passed  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  segments  of  our  economy — 
other  than  farming — the  results  were 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  as  a  part 
of  the  retail  price,  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  a  check  from  the  Treasury. 

If  Members  want  evidence  of  that, 
they  will  find  it  on  page  3  of  the  report, 
where  it  is  stated  that  since  1950  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  retail  dollar  has 
gone  from  47  cents  down  to  39  cents.  This 
means  that  through  these  various  laws 
we  have  passed  for  the  rest  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  the  others  are  taking  the  difference 
between  the  47  cents  which  the  fanner 
was  getting  back  then,  and  the  39  cents 
out  of  the  dollar  that  he  is  getting  today. 

I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  make 
the  American  producer  sell  at  world 
prices,  and  yet  have  to  buy  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  where  the  retail  price  em¬ 
bodies  this  difference  between  the  47 
cents  and  39  cents. 

I  believe  I  will  attempt  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of-the  House  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 


In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  is 
limited  to  the  money  in  this  bill.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  we  are  dealing  with  contracts 
that  this  Congress  led  these  producers  to 
enter  into  in  good  faith.  If  you  do  not  pay 
them,  you  will  be  breaking  faith  on  those 
contracts. 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  it  would 
actually  work.  You  would  pay  the  same 
thing  to  the  producers  either  way.  What 
you  would  have  to  do  is  have  two  sets  of 
books.  Producers  would  get  up  to  $20,000 
from  the  money  in  this  bill,  and  get  the 
balance  of  the  payments  due  them — over 
and  above  $20,000 — out  of  the  $5  billion 
which  the  Corporation  already  has.  And 
in  the  process  you  would  end  up  with  as 
much  as  a  $50  million  increase  in  costs. 

Second,  under  the  snapback  provi¬ 
sion,  you  would  go  back  to  the  1958  law 
on  cotton,  and  you  would  start  paying 
the  farmers  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
But  under  the  amendment,  when  the 
Government  had  to  lend  him  as  much  as 
he  was  getting  under  the  previous  law, 
the  Government  would  have  to  pay  even 
more. 

Of  course,  my  friend  from  Illinois  and 
I  have  this  colloquy  each  and  every  year. 
I  do  know  this  much  and  I  say  this  to  the 
Members:  that  the  producers  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  $20,000  out  of  the  money  in  this 
bill.  Then,  we  would  have  to  pay  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  good  faith  out  of  the  $5  bil¬ 
lion  the  Corporation  already  has. 

How  much  do  you  suppose  employees 
collectively  make  out  of  the  minimum 
wage  law?  Are  you  going  to  say  that  no 
company  shall  pay  to  its  employees  more 
than  $20,000  because  of  the  minimum 
wage?  Are  you  going  to  say  that  $20,000 
is  the  most  any  large  corporation  can 
pay  to  its  employees,  so  as  the  break 
that  corporation  up  into  little  two-bit 
companies? 

Are  you  going  to  do  that?  Are  you 
going  to  fix  it  so  that  half  of  us  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  go  back  to  help  work  on 
the  farm?  I  do  not  want  to  go  back.  I 
have  tried  it.  If  you  do  go  back,  you  would 
have  to  have  a  $72,000  investment  on  the 
average  to  get  into  fanning  today. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  Members 
voted  for  this  program.  I  did  not,  because 
I  thought  it  was  bad  for  the  producer  of 
raw  materials  if  he  had  to  look  to  his 
Government  for  a  check  for  a  part  of  his 
costs  and  all  of  his  profits,  while  we  let 
labor  and  everybody  else  include  it  in 
the  retail  price  so  nobody  can  identify  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Whitten),  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  and  my  friend  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi  for  putting  this 
issue  on  the  line,  right  the  way  it  is. 

With  all  deference,  some  of  you  have 
had  a  good  time  here  this  afternoon  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  program.  I  really  do 
not  think  you  understand  the  history 
and  mechanics  of  the  program  or  this 
problem. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  (Mr.  Madden)  had  quite  an  enjoy¬ 
able  time  pointing  to  some  people  over 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  over  what 
their  payments  were. 
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Let  me  remind  you  of  something  that 
happened  when  this  bill  came  before  us 
4  years  ago — the  legislative  bill — and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit¬ 
ten)  has  already  alluded  to  it.  Not  a 
single  Member — not  one  single  Member 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation — not  one — 
voted  for  the  payment  program — not  one 
of  us. 

We  knew  then  that  the  time  would 
come  when  this  very  debate  would  take 
place  in  this  House. 

We  knew  then  that  the  curtain  would 
rise  on  the  stage  of  trouble  for  the 
farmers  this  program  was  designed  to 
help. 

We  went  through  this  once  before 
back  in  the  thirties  when  they  published 
the  names  in  the  paper  of  farmers  who 
received  payments.  The  name  of  one  of 
my  Senators  had  in  such  a  manner  been 
dragged  through  the  mire  of  the  press 
and  also  of  the  debate,  on  what  he  has 
received — and  mind  you  he  voted  against 
this  program.  He  did  not  support  it.  Yet, 
they  kicked  him  around  a  bit  which, 
of  course,  made  good  reading  in  the 
press;  but  bear  in  mind  he  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  program. 

What  have  we  done  now?  As  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  just  said,  we  made  a  contract — I  did 
not  do  it — you  did — most  of  you  here 
made  a  contract  with  these  farmers  when 
Orville  Freeman,  then  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  brought  this  program  to  the  Hill. 
You  passed  and  adopted  it.  You  did  it 
over  the  objection  of  a  large  number  of 
us  who  opposed  it.  I  opposed  it.  I  opposed 
it  because  I  knew  this  very  problem 
would  arise. 

Now,  last  year  in  response  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley)  ,  we  did  ask  for  an  extra  year. 
We  did  it  because  we  knew  that  a  new 
administration  was  coming  into  power. 
We  did  it  because  almost  all  members 
of  our  committee,  including  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  felt  that  we  should 
have  another  year  to  give  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  the  time  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  needed  to  consider  a  new 
program. 

Secretary  Hardin  is  out  moving  around 
the  country  now  talking  with  people  and 
farmers.  The  President  has  others  on  his 
advisory  staff  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to 
propose.  I  do  not  have  any  idea.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  a  bit  presumptuous  on 
our  part  to  call  Secretary  Hardin  before 
the  committee  now,  before  he  is  ready  to 
testify,  and  inquire  of  what  he  wants.  As 
yet  he  does  not  know.  That  is  the  reason 
we  asked  for  and  got — and  it  was  like 
pulling  eye  teeth,  I  know  that — and  got 
an  additional  year. 

Now,  we  made  a  deal  with  these  peo¬ 
ple.  We  made  a  contract  with  them.  We 
should  live  up  to  it. 

I  do  not  like  the  program.  I  do  not  like 
it  at  all.  And  I  stood  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  spoke  against  it  in  1965  when 
my  friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden) 
was  speaking  for  and  voting  for  it.  If  he 
wants  to  quarrel  about  so-called  fat  cat 
farmers,  as  he  calls  them,  he  is  just 
about  4  years  too  late.  I  know  he  is 
disappointed  in  his  vote  of  1965.  I  am, 
too.  I  wish  he  and  others  had  voted  as  I 


did  then.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  or 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  voted  for  it  or  not.  I  know  there 
are  several  others  here  who  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  votes.  I  wish  you  had 
killed  it  then. 

But  now  you  have  required  these  farm¬ 
ers  to  adjust  their  farming  to  this  type 
of  program.  You  have  required  them  to 
cut  their  production  back.  If  they  do  not 
cut  it  back,  they  have  to  produce  under 
penalty.  They  could  not  market  a  single 
bushel  of  wheat,  a  single  bushel  of  grain, 
a  bale  of  cotton,  or  anything  else,  with¬ 
out  paying  a  tremendous  penalty  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  you  would 
break  them  as  a  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Just  to  state  that  I 
have  not  at  any  point  voted  for  any  of 
these  subsidy  programs. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  good.  But 
those  here  who  did' vote  for  this  made 
it  the  law.  They  made  it  the  program. 
This  is  what  they  did  for,  as  well  as  to 
these  farmers.  This  is  what  you  told 
them  they  had  to  take,  and  I  think  we 
are  obligated  to  pay  for  it. 

Actually,  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  in  the  bill  where  this  debate  should 
take  place.  I  hope  we  can  get  along  with 
the  bill  and  get  to  the  point  of  the 
amendment  and  see  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  my  amendment 
does  not  break  any  contract.  It  merely 
applies  to  the  1970  crop. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  break  any  contract  with  the 
sugar  refineries  of  Massachusetts  which 
you  propose  to  favor  by  leaving  them 
out  of  your  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  had  hoped  not  to  break  into  this 
interesting  discussion  on  the  limitation 
of  payments,  but  I  feel  that  the  House  is 
probably  getting  the  impression  that 
there  is  nothing  of  controversy  in  this 
bill  except  the  limitation  on  payments. 
Generally,  the  committee  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  I  congratulate  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  Theirs  is  a  difficult  job.  They 
have  done  well  but  they  are  not  perfect. 

There  is  a  matter  which  comes  up  on 
page  19,  before  we  reach  the  question  of 
the  limitation  of  payments,  to  which  I 
want  to  direct  your  attention,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram.  On  May  10  this  House  voted,  by 
a  record  vote  of  384  to  2,  to  continue  the 
special  school  milk  program  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  $125  million  a  year  for  that 
program. 

I  listened  to  the  discussion  about  legis¬ 
lation  on  appropriation  bills.  The  chair¬ 


man  very  correctly  suggested  that  we 
should  avoid,  as  far  as  we  could — and  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  fully;  that  we  should  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  changing  what  has  been  fixed  by 
legislation  by  a  provision  of  an  appro¬ 
priations  bill.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  undo  everything 
that  this  House  did  by  a  vote  which 
amounted  to  almost  200  to  1  just  3  weeks 
ago. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  much 
consistency  in  that  sort  of  thing.  If,  in 
fact,  we  do  not  want  a  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  we  should  have  voted  against  it  on 
May  10  when  that  was  before  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  in  fact,  those  384  Members 
of  this  House  were  sincere  in  wanting  to 
provide  a  school  milk  program  as  I  am 
sure  they  were,  then  we  should  fund  it  in 
this  bill  and  not  repudiate  what  we  have 
just  done  within  the  past  3  weeks.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  anything  which  is  a  more 
direct  repudiation  of  legislation  than 
what  is  done  in  this  bill  in  regard  to  the 
special  school  milk  program. 

I  know  the  report  says  “Yes,”  but  we 
are  making  $20  million  available  to  take 
care  of  needy  children,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  able  to  get  school  milk 
under  the  existing  special  school  milk 
program.  That  is  $105  million  less  than 
this  House  suggested  just  3  weeks  ago. 

It  eliminates  every  child  unless  he  can 
prove  he  is  a  pauper.  It  eliminates  every 
little  child  who  cannot  prove  he  or  she 
is  a  pauper,  and  his  or  her  parents  do 
not  have  any  money. 

I  do  not  like  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  saying  that  a 
program  of  this  Congress  should  be  op¬ 
posed  simply  because  it  helps  some  people 
who  are  not  new  voters,  who  are  not 
members  of  groups  which  we  think  may 
influence  an  election  in  some  way.  Nor 
am  I  going  to  say  it  is  wrong  to  provide 
some  kind  of  help  for  the  great  masses  of 
Americans  regardless  of  their  economic 
situation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  advise  the  House  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  finance  program  at 
$120  million,  which  is  the  present  au¬ 
thorization  figure  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  state¬ 
ment  he  has  just  made,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  further  when  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  offered.  However,  I  offer 
this  observation  at  this  time.  In  my  view 
the  school  milk  program  is  a  subsidy  for 
the  dairy  industry.  I  was  one  of  the  two 
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who  voted  against  it.  It  is  simply  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  the  dairy  industry  in  my  view. 
If  my  colleagues  wish  to  support  it  for 
that  reason  that  is  understandable  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  the  $125 
million  involved  does  much  for  the  truly 
needy. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  school 
lunch  program  does  help  needy  children. 
It  does  help  needy  children  and  children 
who  are  not  so  needy.  It  does  provide 
nutrition  which  is  needed.  It  is  the  only 
nutritional  program  which  this  Govern¬ 
ment  now  has  in  operation. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  feeding 
program.  It  is  not.  We  have  one  dozen 
feeding  programs.  We  have  programs 
which  give  away  food  and  fat  and  meat 
and  beans  and  asparagus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Poage 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
programs  which  give  away  all  kinds  of 
food,  but  we  have  not  a  single  one  which 
is  based  on  nutrition  except  the  school 
milk  program.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  nutritional 
program.  It  is  based  upon  nutrition. 

I  am  not  one  who  is  going  to  vote 
against  a  program  of  nutrition  even 
though  it  helps  some  dairy  farmers.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  evil  in  being 
a  dairy  farmer.  I  was  a  dairy  farmer  my¬ 
self  for  10  years,  and  I  almost  went  broke 
at  it.  Fortunately  I  finally  had  the  good 
sense  to  get  out.  I  could  not  make  a  living 
out  of  it.  But  the  fact  that  a  man  is  in  the 
dairy  business  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
vile  or  evil  to  help  him.  I  hope  this  pro¬ 
gram  does  help  dairymen.  The  more  peo¬ 
ple  one  program  helps  the  better. 

Dairy  people  provide  for  our  children. 
They  have  done  so  for  years.  The  dairy 
people  help  this  Nation.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  find  a  program  reprehensible 
simply  because  it  will  help  the  dairy  peo¬ 
ple.  I  think  it  will  help  dairy  people.  I 
think  it  will  help  other  people.  I  think  it 
will  help  the  children  from  middle -class 
families.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
crime  in  that.  Some  Members  seem  to 
take  the  position  that  anything  is  vicious 
and  wrong  unless  it  is  confined  to  those 
on  whom  we  can  put  on  the  label  of 
poverty. 

I  am  not  trying  to  put  the  label  on 
anybody.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  label 
off.  I  am  trying  to  help  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  I  am  trying  to  help  the  well-to-do 
families.  I  am  trying  to  help  the  poverty- 
stricken  families.  I  am  trying  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  as  many  schoolchildren 
as  possible. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  certainly 
do  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  dairy 
farmers  to  be  evil.  I  merely  want  to  make 
my  point  that  in  my  view  that  dairy  sub¬ 
sidization  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  get  a  little  time  of  his  own.  I  have 
only  a  few  seconds  remaining. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  this  bill  deliberately  refuses  to 
maintain  a  program  we  have  had  for  14 


successful  years  and  destroys  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  what  this  House  voted  to  do 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  190  to  1  just  3 
weeks  ago,  which  is  in  effect  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  While  I  had  not 
planned  to  raise  any  point  of  order,  it 
might  be  raised.  I  believe  such  a  point 
would  be  good.  I  believe,  however,  we 
should  pass  upon  this  matter  on  its 
merits,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
committee  will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  preparing  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Without  the  assurance  that  the 
gentleman  would  offer  the  amendment 
I  am  certain  the  point  of  order  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  some  agreement  on  time  on  this 
section?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  this  section  conclude  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  agreement,  all  debate  on 
this  section  will  conclude  in  10  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
Chair  enlighten  us  on  the  section  we  are 
talking  about?  If  my  recollection  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  Clerk  has  not  started  to  read 
any  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under¬ 
stands  that  the  Clerk  has  read  through 
page  3. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  been  here  ever  since  we 
went  from  general  debate  into  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  and  others  have,  also, 
and  all  of  us  have  no  recollection  of 
hearing  the  Clerk  read  any  section  yet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
the  Clerk  did  begin  reading  and  has  read 
through  1  paragraph,  it  concluding  on 
page  3,  line  25.  So  thd  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  would  apply  to  all  debate 
on  this  paragraph. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  Members  were  standing  at  the  time 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
made:  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Whitten;  the  gentleman  from  Tex¬ 
as,  Mr.  Eckhardt;  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Waggonner;  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ottinger;  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Teague; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Mad¬ 
den;  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
berts;  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Purcell;  the  gentleman  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Meeds;  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Quie;  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Langen;  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Giaimo.  Therefore,  each  Member 
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heretofore  named  will  be  recognized  for 
approximately  47  seconds. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  heard  the  minority 
leader’s  question,  but  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  answer.  Where  is  the  end  of 
the  first  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Page  3,  line  25,  is 
the  point  at  which  the  Clerk  stopped 
reading. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understood  that,  but 
where  is  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bill?  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  first  section  as  read.  There  are 
no  sections  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  by  stating  that  the  Chair 
interpreted  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  to  be  that  it  applies  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  the  Clerk 
has  read.  The  first  section  of  the  bill 
goes  all  the  way  over  to  page  30,  it  being 
title  I  of  the  bill,  actually.  So  nothing 
is  being  done  by  this  request  or  in  this 
action  to  foreclose  debate  on  any  of  the 
remainder  of  title  I. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Over  and  over  again,  the  American 
taxpayer  has  shown  his  willingness  to 
support  this  Government  and  this  Nation 
financially  and  otherwise,  but  his  pa¬ 
tience  is  wearing  thin. 

Two  things  anger  him.  He  is  sick  of 
seeing  certain  rich  individuals  absolved 
from  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes  be¬ 
cause  of  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws.  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  are 
now  conducting  extensive  hearings  on 
tax  reform,  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
this  discontent. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  also  becom¬ 
ing  disgusted  because  his  hard-earned 
money  is  not  being  used  to  solve  the  ob¬ 
vious  problems  which  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  more  than  willing  to  help  the 
poor;  he  is  more  than  willing  to  help  our 
senior  citizens;  he*  is  more  than  willing 
to  help  support  our  defense  effort;  but 
he  wants  to  see  results. 

Last  week  I  rose  to  denounce  the  loose 
spending  and  squandering  of  billions  of 
tax  dollars  by  the  Defense  Department. 
I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  has  pointed  to  another  equally 
outrageous  waste  of  our  precious  fiscal 
resources. 

Many  Federal  programs  are  being 
eliminated  or  cut  back  because  of  the 
need  to  save  money,  but  unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  wealthy  in 
America  will  still  receive  this  inequitable 
dole. 

What  are  we  going  to  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  this  time?  How  can  we  explain 
to  our  senior  citizens  that  needed  social 
security  increases  might  not  be  adopted 
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when,  at  the  same  time,  we  continue  to 
pay  huge  sums  to  wealthy  farmers  for 
leaving  acreage  implanted? 

How  can  we  explain  to  our  struggling 
taxpayers  that  we  have  to  extend  the 
surtax  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  could 
be  saving,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  anywhere  from  $200  to 
$300  million? 

How  can  we  tell  those  that  are  hungry 
that  we  cannot  afford  food  programs  for 
them  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  subsidize  rich  farmers  for  not 
planting  wheat? 

The  American  people  are  not  ignorant, 
nor  are  they  blind.  They  can  see  where 
their  money  is  being  spent,  and  they  do 
not  like  it.  If  we  fail  to  approve  this 
amendment,  and  thus  continue  to  shell 
out  millions  while  our  urgent  problems 
go  unsolved,  how  can  we  explain  this  to 
them? 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
small  farmer  who  desperately  needs  help. 
It  would  not  cripple  the  wealthy  farmers, 
who  would  still  receive  $20,000  each  in 
subsidies.  Moreover,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  this  limitation 
would  have  “no  serious  effect  on  produc¬ 
tion  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  production 
adjustment  programs.” 

When  this  amendment  was  introduced 
last  year,  opponents  maintained  that  a 
change  in  this  policy  should  not  be  de¬ 
bated  during  consideration  of  an  appro¬ 
priations  bill.  They  claimed  that  a  better 
proposal  could  be  developed  in  commit¬ 
tee  if  we  would  only  give  them  a  chance. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  and  what  has 
been  done?  Hearings  on  this  issue  have 
not  even  been  scheduled.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  be¬ 
coming  impatient  with  us? 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
we  in  the  Congress  can  wait,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  American  public  will 
wait.  We  have  a  mandate  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  act,  and  we  must  act — not 
next  month,  not  next  year,  but  right  now. 

This  amendment  gives  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  the  American  people  that 
we  are  responsive  to  their  wishes.  Espe¬ 
cially  now,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  them 
down. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this  needed 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  . 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  MEEDS  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Purcell)  . 

(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley)  one  question.  Does  it  not 
seem  logical  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
there  was  an  interstate  highway  being 
built  through  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
if  a  part  of  this  highway  went  through  a 
large  farm,  does  the  gentleman  not  agree 
that  this  landowner  should  receive  pay¬ 


ment  for  the  number  of  acres  that  was 
taken  just  like  a  small  farmer  might  be 
paid  for  the  smaller  number  of  acres 
that  would  be  taken? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield, 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Let  me  say  that  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  time  limitation  is  about  47 
seconds  for  each  speaker.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  I  do  not  get  the  gist  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  study  the  question  I  would 
like  to  have  his  answer  after  he  under¬ 
stands  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  . 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  seem  to  be  as  many  opinions  of 
what  a  farmer  is  as  there  are  members 
of  the  delegation  here  today.  According 
to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  I  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  or  to  vote  on  this  because 
I  am  a  farmer.  I  have  a  half  interest  in 
700  acres  of  land  iri  Texas  which  is  good 
farmland.  Normally  I  run  about  100 
acres  of  wheat,  about  200  acres  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  about  300  acres  of  row  crops, 
with  the  rest  in  pasture.  One  of  my  big 
newspapers  did  a  story  about  the  sub¬ 
sidy  that  I  get  and  how  much  I  get  an 
acre.  They  came  up  with  the  fact  that  I 
get  $393.13,  according  to  the  news  story. 
The  gentleman  from  Indian  was  talking 
about  the  Litchfield,  Ariz.,  project.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  familiar  with  this  project,  be¬ 
cause  I  happened  to  do  Navy  duty  there. 
They  have  about  100,000  acres  of  irri¬ 
gated  cotton  land  where  they  raise  three 
or  four  bales  an  acre.  They  raise  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  bales,  and  they  take  it  all 
out  of  there.  They  get  paid  on  the  basis  of 
how  much  they  take  out.  In  my  200  acres 
of  cotton  I  raise  half  a  bale  and  get  100 
bales,  maybe.  So  they  pay  me  $393.13. 
Nobody  pointed  out  that  the  tenants 
farming  that  land  get  four  times  that 
much.  It  is  not  just  going  to  the  land- 
owner.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
feed  the  country,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
these  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Teague) . 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  commend  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  for  its  decision  not  to  fund 
the  special  milk  program.  Let  me  give 
you  the  reason  for  making  this  state¬ 
ment.  I  have  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  8  or  10  nonprofit,  nonparochial  pri¬ 
vate  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
1,500  students.  The  average  net  wealth 
of  the  parents  of  these  children  I  would 
guess  is  at  least  $500,000  or  perhaps  more, 
while  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  furnishing  to  these  schools  free 


or  subsidized  milk.  These  parents  are 
perfectly  able  to  buy  milk  for  their  own 
children.  This  is  not  a  program  which 
should  be  intended  to  support  children 
in  this  category. 

Remember  this  program  is  costing 
$125,000,000  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  advise  the  committee  that  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  time  I  will  move  to  amend  this 
appropriation  bill  by  prohibiting  the  use, 
distribution,  or  purchase  of  pesticide  ap¬ 
plications  in  violation  of  State  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  non- 
degradable  pesticides  which  are  causing 
great  damage  and  which  are  actually 
threatening  the  survival  and  safety  of 
human  beings.  Two  States  now  have 
laws  which  prohibit  the  use  of  chlori¬ 
nated  hydrocarbons  and  other  States  are 
considering  such  legislation. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  which  I 
propose  to  offer  would  only  be  to  subject 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  same 
laws  that  operate  in  the  several  States, 
as  respects  the  use  of  chemical  pesti¬ 
cides.  I  shall  also  offer  an  amendment 
to  outlaw  the  entire  use  of  the  persistent 
pesticides  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  a  point  in  opposition  to 
the  Conte  amendment.  I  would  favor  the 
Nelsen  amendment,  if  it  is  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
available  to  us  today  a  statement  which 
reads  as  follows: 

However,  to  make  such  a  limitation  effec¬ 
tive  legislative  changes  are  needed.  With  only 
the  simple  amendment  that  is  possible  in 
connection  with  appropriation  bills,  the  so- 
called  “snap-back”  provision  for  cotton 
would  come  into  effect.  The  cotton  program 
would  then  become  subject  to  a  loan-and- 
redemption  or  a  buy-and-sell-back  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  increase  costs  while  the 
large  producers  would  escape  the  intent  of 
the  payment  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  will  accomplish  its  intended 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  . 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
reiterate  what  I  said  earlier,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  listen, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 
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The  committee,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
enlarged  the  food  programs  including  in¬ 
creased  school  lunches  and  the  special 
feeding  programs  financed  under  section 
32.  In  taking  that  action  it  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  committee  that  we  probably 
had  provided  for  the  purchase  of  as 
much  milk  as  we  had  before.  I  would 
also  say  that  section  32  commodity  pro¬ 
gram  funds  are  available  to  buy  such 
other  milk  as  might  be  available  that 
comes  within  its  provisions.  So,  we  had 
not  thought  that  we  needed  to  provide 
that  a  certain  amount  be  available  only 
for  this  purpose.  What  is  involved  here 
is  whether  you  want  to  specify  that  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  might  be  in  order  for  that  to  be  done. 
I  shall  confer  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  and  see  what  their  atti¬ 
tudes  are  on  the  subject.  However,  I  did 
not  want  the  Record  to  show  that  there 
is  any  effort  to  cut  out  or  prevent  this 
type  of  program. 

We  had  increased  the  purchase  of 
milk  through  the  other  means  to  the 
degree  I  mentioned,  and  left  section  32 
avalable  also  for  this  purpose.  We  did 
not  tie  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  con¬ 
trol:  For  operations  and  measures,  not  oth¬ 
erwise  provided  for,  to  control  and  eradicate 
pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for 
carrying  out  assigned  inspection,  quarantine, 
and  regulatory  activities,  as  authorized  by 
law,  including  expenses  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C. 
114b-c),  $89,493,000,  of  which  $1,500,000 
shall  be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  for  the  eontrol  of  outbreaks  of  insects, 
plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  necessary  to  meet  emergency  condi¬ 
tions:  Provided ,  That  no  funds  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucellosis 
eradication  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  that  does  not  require  minimum  match¬ 
ing  by  any  State  of  at  least  40  per  centum: 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
construction  of  facilities  without  regard  to 
limitations  contained  herein:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That,  in  addition,  in  emergencies  which 
threaten  the  livestock  or  poultry  industries 
of  the  country,  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
from  other  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  be  available  only  in  such  emergencies  for 
the  arrest  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  contagious  pleuropneu¬ 
monia,  or  other  contagious  or  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  of  animals,  or  European  fowl  pest  and 
similar  diseases  in  poultry,  and  for  expenses 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1947,  as  amended,  and  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  funds  transferred  under  this  head 
in  the  next  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be 
merged  with  such  transferred  amounts; 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger:  On 
page  5,  line  6,  change  the  semicolon  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
no  appropriation  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase  or  application  of 
chemical  pesticides,  except  for  small  quan¬ 
tities  for  testing  purposes,  within  or  sub¬ 


stantially  affecting  States  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  purchase  or  application  of  such 
pesticides  would  be  prohibited  by  State  law 
or  regulation,  for  any  citizen  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  State  or  local  government.” 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
serves  a  point  of  order. 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  coming  to  know  from  the  scientific 
community  that  there  is  real  danger  to 
human  safety  and  survival  by  the  use 
of  certain  nondegradable  pesticides  that 
have  a  particularly  long  life.  I  read  re¬ 
cently  of  the  almost  complete  extinction 
of  certain  species  of  birds  by  the  reason 
of  pesticides  that  have  built  up  in  their 
bodies.  A  little  bird  will  eat  the  insects 
contaminated  by  vegetation,  then  a 
larger  bird  comes  along  and  eats  that 
bird,  and  then  you  have  even  more  large 
birds  who  have  eaten  the  other  birds, 
and  eventually  the  animals  at  the  top  of 
the  food  chain  have  an  extremely  high 
concentration  of  these  chemicals.  These 
birds  are  actually  producing  eggs  whose 
shells  are  so  thin  that  their  offspring 
cannot  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  ourselves  at 
the  top  of  a  long  food  chain  and  we  are 
accumulating  quantities  of  pesticides  in 
our  bodies.  Many  scientists  are  saying 
that  the  pesticides  are  showing  up  in 
our  organs  and  may  pose  a  dangerous 
and  serious  hazard  to  our  genetic  heri¬ 
tage. 

They  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  nondegradable  pesticides  are- 
destroying  systematically  the  oxygen- 
producing  plants  on  land  and  may  do 
the  same  to  our  oceans,  with  accumula¬ 
tions  from  the  pesticides  used,  at  around 
some  170  million  pounds  per  year.  Once 
in  the  biosystem,  these  pesticides  con¬ 
tinually  go  on  killing  plant  and  animal 
life,  and  nobody  seems  to  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  possibility  that  we 
may  eventually  tip  the  balance  of  nature 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  acting  on  environmental  ills  until  a 
real  emergency  occurs,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  oil  pollution  out  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.,  and  as  has  been  the  case 
in  other  communities.  In  consequence, 
if  we  blandly  wait  for  a  pesticide  ca¬ 
tastrophe  it  may  well  be  too  late. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  de¬ 
signed  merely  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  State  where  those  pes¬ 
ticides  could  not  be  legally  used,  under 
State  law  or  regulation. 

DDT  and  similar  chemical  pesticides 
have  been  extensively  criticized  in  recent 
years,  and  the  intensity  of  this  criticism 
has  been  considerably  increased  in  the 
past  few  months:  many  scientists  have 
suggested  that  these  chemicals  should 
be  banned  outright. 

Responding  to  this  attack,  Arizona  and 
Michigan  have  banned  the  use  of  these 
chemicals,  and  several  other  States  are 
considering  similar  bans;  in  addition, 
many  States  have  the  authority  to  pro¬ 
hibit  by  regulation  or  executive  action 
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the  use  of  chemicals  which  are  found 
to  be  harmful. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
be  guilty  of  imposing  its  own  judgment  in 
this  area  by  permitting  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  in  cases  where  the  responsible 
State  authorities  have  concluded  that 
they  should  be  prohibited.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  subject  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  no  greater  restrictions 
than  now  operate  upon  citizens  and  State 
agencies  in  those  States,  and  in  States 
where  similar  bans  may  be  imposed  in 
the  future. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  Department’s  pest  control 
program  would  be  inhibited,  if  my 
amendment  were  passed.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  feel  it  makes  much  difference. 

Adequate  alternatives  are  available  for 
the  most  dangerous  of  these  chemicals 
and  if  the  State  authorities  feel  that  they 
should  not  be  used,  I  do  not  feel  it  right 
that  we  should  at  this  time  supersede 
them. 

As  I  say,  Arizona  and  Michigan  have 
banned  DDT. 

In  New  Jersey  the  governor  is  con¬ 
sidering  an  executive  order  which  might 
have  the  same  effect. 

Studies  are  underway  on  DDT  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Montana,  and  in  Nebraska 
DDT  is,  and  I  quote,  ‘‘not  recognized  or 
recommended  by  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture.” 

In  Pennsylvania  a  special  legislative 
committee  has  recommended  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  all  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

Bills  to  ban  some  of  these  chemicals 
and  pesticides  have  been  introduced  in 
the  following  State  legislatures:  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Washington, 
and  Minnesota. 

The  following  States  have  the  power 
by  regulation  to  ban  chemical  pesticides 
considered  to  be  undesirable:  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  Colorado,  Utah,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Washington. 

In  Wisconsin  the  department  of 
natural  resources  is  holding  hearings  to 
determine  whether  DDT  is  to  be  classified 
as  a  pollutant  and  therefore  to  be  kept 
out  of  its  waters. 

In  its  budget  on  the  item  we  are  pres¬ 
ently  considering,  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  has  set  aside  $5,750,000  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  for  the  purchase  and 
application  of  chemical  pesticides. 

This  information  was  obtained  from 
Mr.  Miles,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  think  myself  the  problem  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  that  we  should  take  action 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  not  exceeding 
what  the  States  have  already  done  and 
might  do  in  the  future  on  this  important 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  upon 
reading  the  amendment,  I  notice  it  goes 
further  than  I  thought  it  did.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  know  of  any  provision  in 
this  bill  for  the  purchase  of  chemical 
pesticides. 

May  I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  amendment  before  us  goes  to  the 
State  law,  exempting  or  including  pesti- 
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cides  based  on  those  States  which  have 
passed  State  laws. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
tend  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger¬ 
mane  and  goes  far  beyond  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  goes  directly  to 
the  legislation  itself. 

There  are  89  million  and  some  odd 
dollars  appropriated  for  pest  control 
within  this  particular  section,  although 
I  am  told  that  $5,750,000  is  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  application  of  chemical 
pesticides.  So  that  the  amendment  is 
completely  germane,  and  it  only  relates 
to  the  States  insofar  as  the  limitation  of 
appropriation  itself  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright)  .  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  provides 
that  no  appropriation  contained  in  this 
act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  or  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemical  pesticides. 

The  amendment  notes  certain  excep¬ 
tions  within  or  substantially  affecting 
States  in  circumstances  in  which  the 
purchase  or  application  of  such  pesti¬ 
cides  would  be  prohibited  by  State  law 
or  regulation,  or  any  citizen  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of  State  or  local  government. 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill  is 
germane  wherein  it  denies  the  use  of 
funds  for  a  specific  purpose. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  ap¬ 
pears  to  fall  within  that  rule.  It  is  a 
limitation  upon  the  use  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  denial  of  the 
use  of  those  funds  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose.  Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  done  a  world 
of  study  in  this  area,  as  have  many 
others.  The  continuing  battle  of  man 
against  insects  has  been  going  on  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  the  responsibility  for 
testing  and  approving  all  of  the  new 
chemicals  that  are  essential  to  human 
health. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  also  house¬ 
hold  insects,  such  as  roaches  and  flies, 
have  caused  many  epidemics,  such  as 
the  bubonic  plague,  which  have  swept 
the  world  throughout  history.  With  ma¬ 
laria  and  many  other  diseases  rampant, 
except  for  chemical  pesticides  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  we  would  enjoy  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  life  expectancy,  which  may  now  be 
around  15  or  20  years  longer  than  it 
was  in  1900. 

Our  world  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
these  pesticides  for  controlling  disease 
and  pestilence  caused  by  insects,  rats, 
and  many  other  rodents.  Not  only  is  that 
true,  but  the  plant  life  which  we  all 
must  depend  on  for  our  food,  is  attacked 
by  insects.  On  an  average  of  every  5 
years  we  have  to  have  a  new  strain  to 
meet  the  need. 

So  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  im¬ 
proved  health,  if  we  are  to  continue  hav¬ 
ing  fruit  that  is  beautiful  and  whole¬ 
some,  as  compared  with  what  we  find 
when  we  are  traveling  in  many  foreign 


countries,  where  we  have  seen  bugs,  in¬ 
sects,  rot,  worms,  and  all  those  things, 
we  would  realize  that  we  must  show 
some  discretion  in  handling  these  mat¬ 
ters. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  agreed  that  we 
have  got  to  see  that  the  dosage  is  within 
proper  limits.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  department  that  makes 
each  of  these  products  go  through  tests 
before  approved  for  use. 

I  say  to  you  that  certainly  you  would 
not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  has  the  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
tecting  our  health,  protecting  it  on  the 
the  one  hand  by  seeing  that  pesticides 
that  are  dangerous  are  used  in  dosages 
that  make  them  safe  for  use,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  approving  them  when  they 
prove  their  use  is  essential  to  human 
health  and  essential  to  the  production  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  many  things 
on  which  our  well-being  depends. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  vote  down 
the  amendment.  This  is  an  area  in 
which,  if  action  is  to  be  taken,  it  should 
be  taken  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  where  witnesses  can  be  heard 
on  all  sides  of  the  question.  You  would, 
find  that  we  would  suffer  untold  damage, 
for  example,  if  we  were  needlessly  to 
restrict  the  one  department  that  has  this 
responsibility.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were — ayes  25,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger:  On 
Page  5,  line  5,  change  the  semicolon  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following.  “Provided, 
That  no  appropriation  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  following  chemical  pesticides: 
DDT,  Dieldrin,  Aldrin,  Andrin,  Heptachlor, 
Toxaphene,  Benzine  hydrochloride.  Lindane, 
Chlordane  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocar¬ 
bon  pesticides,  except  small  quantities  for 
testing  purposes.” 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  belabor  the  House  on  this  point. 
These  are  the  pesticides  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  scientific  community  to 
be  too  dangerous  to  use.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  having  chosen  not  to  adopt  the 
States’  rights  approach  on  this  problem, 
will  obviously  reject  the  amendment. 

I  am  convinced,  myself,  that  these  pe’s- 
ticides  are  dangerous  enough,  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  alternatives  exist,  that 
they  ought  to  be  prohibited  outright  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  I  am 
confident  that  one  of  these  days  we  will 
take  this  step.  I  just  hope  that  the  day 
when  we  do  it  will  not  be  too  late. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  specific  pes¬ 
ticides  included  here  were  included  in  the 
earlier  language  and  were  indeed  voted 
upon. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright)  .  The 
Chair  is  going  to  rule  that  this  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  amendment  in  that  it  specifically 
stipulates  those  pesticides  which  would 
be  proscribed  by  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  re¬ 
iterate  the  argument  I  made  earlier.  The 
control  of  agricultural  pests  is  an  area 
in  which  we  are  dependent  upon  all  the 
tools  which  are  determined  to  be  safe  in 
order  to  protect  our  food  production  and 
our  health  from  pests  and  disease. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  decide  in  these 
few  minutes  an  issue  which  has  become 
so  controversial  and  which  is  so  techni¬ 
cal.  I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
and.  other  research,  for  facilities,  and  for 
other  expenses,  including  $53,854,000  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
approved  March  2,  1887,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  August  11,  1955  (7  U.S.C. 

S61a-361i),  including  administration  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
$3,785,000  for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
research  under  the  Act  approved  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-582a-7) ,  of  which 

amount,  the  sum  of  $201,642.80  shall  be  paid 
to  those  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  from  which  timber  receipts  earned  as  a 
result  of  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  the  Weeks  Act  (16  U.S.C.  500) 
have  been  withheld;  $2,000,000  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  contracts  and 
grants  for  scientific  research  under  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i)  of  which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  re¬ 
search  program  and  $400,0000  for  soybean 
research;  $1,000,000  for  grants  for  facilities 
under  the  Act  approved  July  22,  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  S90-390k) ;  $160,000  for  penalty  mail 
costs  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  un¬ 
der  section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended;  and  $376,000  for  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  including  administration  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  funds  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or¬ 
ganic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  S109;  in  all,  $61,175,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  con¬ 
tained  on  page  6,  lines  22,  23,  24,  and  25, 
and  on  page  7,  lines  1  and  2,  through  the 
word  “withheld”. 

My  point  of  order  is  predicated  on 
four  grounds. 

First,  this  is  legislation  in  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  Under  the  so-called  Weeks 
Act,  lands  may  be  transferred  by  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  under  an 
agreement  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  funds 
for  timber  cut  for  school  purposes  and 
for  roads,  but  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  such  funds  come  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States.  The  Attorney 
General  and  other  appropriate  agencies 
have  determined  the  so-called  Weeks  Act 
falls  within  the  purview  of  that  act. 
Therefore,  in  requiring  funds  to  be  paid 
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under  the  Weeks  Act  in  contravention  to 
the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
no  such  funds  should  be  paid,  it  changes 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  establishes 
an  affirmative  direction  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  to  one  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates  to  make  a  payment.  It  requires 
him  to  take  a  specific  action.  It  says  the 
money  shall  be  paid.  Contrary  to  other 
provisions  of  this  appropriation  bill, 
which  say  that  funds  shall  be  available 
for  certain  purposes,  this  is  a  direction, 
a  mandate,  a  requirement  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  officer  to  take  certain  steps. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  appro¬ 
priation  without  authority  of  law.  If  the 
Chair  will  note  the  citation  for  the  funds, 
it  is  given  as  16  U.S.C.  582a-582a-7.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  read  those  sections 
very  carefully,  and  I  find  no  authority 
in  those  sections  for  making  this  particu¬ 
lar  payment.  I  have  the  code  before  me. 
The  code  is  directed  to  a  sustained  yield 
forest  management  program.  It  does  not 
provide  for  any  payments  to  be  made  un¬ 
der  the  so-called  Weeks  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  assuming  that 
there  is  authority  under  the  Weeks  Act, 
this  language  is  not  directed  to  authority 
under  the  Weeks  Act.  Assuming  what¬ 
ever  authority  the  Weeks  Act  provided 
for  payment  of  certain  funds,  that  au¬ 
thority  no  longer  exists  when  appropri¬ 
ate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
takes  steps  to  suspend  payments  that 
were  authorized  under  that  law,  taking 
the  steps  authorized  under  another  act. 

For  example,  whatever  authority  the 
Weeks  Act  gave  to  make  such  payments, 
that  authority  was  suspended  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
suspend  any  payments  to  counties  which 
did  not  require  their  schools  to  desegre¬ 
gate  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
•  direct  his  point  of  order  to  the  language 
beginning  in  line  23? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 
Did  I  mention  line  22?  If  I  did,  I  was  in 
error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  direct  any  point  of  order  against  the 
language  in  line  22? 

Mr.  YATES.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
point  of  order  begins  in  line  23,  through 
the  word  “withheld”  on  line  2  of  page  7. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  reserves  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
committee  realizes  its  limitations,  but 
I  think  it  well  to  point  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  point  of  order  that  the 
authority  under  which  the  committee 
has  attempted  to  act  is  that  found  in  582 
of  title  16,  the  language  which  is  in  line 
22. 

May  I  say  that  the  Weeks  Act,  which 
is  mentioned  here,  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  purchase  land 
in  the  various  States,  thereby  taking  the 


land  off  the  local  tax  rolls  provided  it 
has  the  agreement  and  the  consent  of  the 
States.  The  Federal  Government  has 
gone  into  States  throughout  the  country 
and  has  gotten  State  legislatures  to  pass 
enabling  acts  authorizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  these  lands  on  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  25  percent  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  receipts  shall  go  to  the  States  as 
agents  of  the  local  counties  for  roads  and 
school  purposes. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  an  agreement  under  the 
Weeks  Act  to  take  title  to  lands  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  has  agreed  in 
consideration  thereof,  if  the  State  has 
given  its  consent,  to  pay  to  the  State, 
for  the  use  of  the  counties  losing  the 
lands  from  the  tax  rolls,  25  percent  of 
the  timber  receipts  for  roads  and  schools. 

In  a  few  States — I  believe  there  are 
three  now — the  Attorney  General,  act¬ 
ing  at  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
frozen  these  funds  that  were  part  of  the 
agreement  when  the  lands  were  taken 
off  the  local  tax  rolls. 

It  is  certainly  most  unfair,  and  in  ef¬ 
fect  contrary  to  what  they  may  intend  at 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  are  taking  these 
moneys  from  education.  I  want  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  know  that  each  of  these  States 
and  each  of  these  counties  has  schools 
which  are  open  to  members  of  all  races. 

But  we  live  in  a  country,  now,  where 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  some  official  down  the 
line  in  that  Department,  can  tell  the 
Attorney  General,  “Just  violate  any 
agreement  you  may  have.  Hold  on  to 
these  lands  which  the  State  legislature 
authorized  you  to  buy  and  take  off  the 
tax  rolls  and  renege  on  your  agreement 
to  give  25  percent  of  the  land  rental 
to  them.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  words 
“shall  be  paid”  I  would  have  to  agree 
that  the  section  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  concedes  that  the  language  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in¬ 
sist  upon  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  .  The  language  of  the 
bill  beginning  in  line  23,  page  6,  to  and 
through  the  word  “withheld”  on  line  2, 
page  7,  constitutes  a  diversion  of  funds 
from  authorized  appropriations  for  an 
unauthorized  purpose ;  and  the  Chair  sus¬ 
tains  the  point  of  order  against  that 
language. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

For  payments  to  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  bureaus  and  departments  of  markets, 
and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activities 
under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623(b)), 
$1,600,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  would  like 
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the  attention,  if  I  might,  of  our  sub¬ 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  Chairman,  Illinois  receives  $30,- 
237  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and 
at  least  $10,000,  has  more  than  been 
matched  by  our  State  of  Illinois  on  this 
project. 

As  payments  are  based  upon  an 
evaluation  of  the  relative  urgency  of  the 
marketing  problems  confronting  the 
State  and  the  probable  effectiveness  of 
the  plan  and  the  State’s  ability  to  carry 
out  the  program,  I  should  think  there 
would  be  very  little  problem  in  receiving 
these  funds. 

Furthermore,  soybean  research  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  short  changed.  For  every 
Federal  and  State  scientist  working  on 
soybean  production  research  in  1967, 
there  were  $25  million  of  soybeans  pro¬ 
duced.  For  every  scientist  working  on 
rice,  grain  sorghum,  and  wheat,  there 
were  $15-16  million  of  each  crop  pro¬ 
duced.  For  each  scientist  in  tobacco,  $9 
million:  peanuts,  $7  million;  cotton,  $4 
million;  and  sugar  crops,  $3  million  of 
crop  produced. 

Soybeans  are  raised  on  over  40  mil¬ 
lion  acres  in  30  States,  provide  our  Na¬ 
tion  with  its  most  valuable  agricultural 
export  for  dollars,  is  second  in  farm 
value  of  cash  crops — and  gets  an  in¬ 
fant’s  research  diet. 

I  would  hope  that  under  the  payments 
to  the  States  category  of  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  $20,000  to  Illinois  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  operating  an  instrument 
to  measure  the  oil,  moisture  and  protein 
content  of  soybeans. 

This  instrument  has  already  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  HSDA’s  Agriculture  Re¬ 
search  Service  and  we  in  Illinois,  as  the 
largest  soybean  producer,  are  very 
anxious  to  put  it  to  use. 

I  offer  examples  of  the  pressing  need: 
Japan  buys  up  27  percent  of  this  Nation’s 
soybean  crop.  They  are  demanding  a  cer¬ 
tain  oil  content  for  the  soybeans  they 
import  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
could  lose  this  market  if  we  do  not  have 
a  method  of  measuring  the  oil  content  of 
beans  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Also  soybeans  can  be  used  as  a  protein 
source  for  human  foods  and  demands  for 
high  protein  beans  can  be  expected  in 
the  very  near  future. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  will  have  that  same  view,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  here  at  a  point  of  breaking 
through  on  this  item.  All  it  really  needs 
is  that  a  matter  of  legislative  history  be 
made  here  to  give  the  folks  downtown  a 
nudge  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Illinois,  With 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  work¬ 
ing  through  these  many  years,  I  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  no  crop  which 
shows  as  much  benefit  from  the  aid  we 
have  given  and  which  makes  as  great  a 
contribution  to  American  agriculture  as 
soybeans.  As  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
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previously,  there  is  in  this  bill  $1.6  mil¬ 
lion  for  payments  to  States,  some  por¬ 
tion  of  which  can  be  used  for  such  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  do  have  the  right  to  shift 
funds  from  one  activity  to  another.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  a  transfer  as  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  here  is  warranted,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  do  as  we  feel  they  should  and 
make  those  funds  available  as  they  are 
needed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  assurance. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities  (Section  32) 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  shall 
be  used  only  for  commodity  program  ex¬ 
penses  as  authorized  therein,  and  other  re¬ 
lated  operating  expenses,  except  for  (1) 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  August  8,  1956;  (2)  transfers  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act;  (3)  not  more  than 
$2,900,000  for  formulation  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961;  and  (4)  in  addition 
to  other  amounts  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $100,000,000  (including  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  State  administrative 
expenses)  for  (a)  child  feeding  programs 
and  nutritional  programs  authorized  by  law 
in  the  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act,  as  amended;  (b)  additional 
direct  distribution  or  other  programs,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  such  area  is  under  the 
food  stamp  program  or  a  system  of  direct 
distribution,  tq  provide,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  place  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence,  either  directly  or  through  a  State  or 
local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate  diet  to 
other  needy  children  and  low-income  per¬ 
sons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  from  general  and  continued 
hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  in  making  such  determinations, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  age;  income;  location  and  income  of 
parents,  if  a  minor;  and  employability;  and 
(c)  milk  for  needy  children  in  schools  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  heretofore  re¬ 
ceiving  milk  under  the  special  milk  program. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  On  page 
19,  lines  23  through  25,  strike  “;  and  (c)  milk 
for  needy  children  in  schools  and  other  non¬ 
profit  institutions  heretofore  receiving  milk 
under  the  special  milk  program.”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Special  Milk  Program, 
as  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  Child  Nutri¬ 
tion  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1772)  $120,000,000, 
to  be  transferred  from  funds  available  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(7  U.S.C.  612c).” 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

[Mr.  POAGE  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  check  with  the  members 
of  our  subcommittee  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  As  I  ex¬ 
pressed  earlier,  our  purpose  was  not  to 
eliminate  these  funds,  but  to  have  them 
available.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Obviously, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  recognize  that  I 
am  going  to  be  defeated  in  my  stand  on 
this  amendment,  but  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  being 
opposed  to  the  amendment  according  to 
the  original  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  for  the  reasons 
earlier  stated,  I,  for  one,  do  not  agree  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment.  This 
is  not  help  for  undernourished  and  needy 
children.  It  is  help  for  the  dairy  industry. 
I  understand  why  my  colleagues  wish  to 
assist  the  milk  producers  and  do  not 
criticize  them  for  it.  However,  let  us  un¬ 
derstand  the  real  purpose  of  this  $125 
million  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
favor  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  .  The 
special  school  milk  program  has  been 
in  operation  for  14  years.  It  is  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  educators,  nutritionists,  par¬ 
ents,  and  students.  It  would  be  a  shame 
not  to  continue  this  act. 

The  attitude  of  the  House  is  clearly 
seen  by  its  vote  recently — 384  to  2  fa¬ 
voring  the  permanent  extension  of  the 
special  school  milk  program.  Our  ef¬ 
forts  to  feed  the  needy  must  be  continued 
and  expanded;  however,  when  an  out¬ 
standing  program  providing  the  most 
important  ingredient  of  lunch  on  a  spe¬ 
cialized  basis  as  the  special  school  milk 
program  does,  all  children  will  benefit 
no  matter  what  their  economic  level.  In 
fact,  all  children  need  the  nutritional 
value  which  can  be  found  in  milk,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  House  will  not 
only  vote  for  the  Poage  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  make  certain  that  funds 
will  be  available  in  the  future  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  for  school  chil¬ 
dren. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  bill,  H.R.  11612,  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  contains 
inadequate  provision  for  the  special  milk 
program  and  thus  I  support  the  Poage 
amendment.  In  previous  years  we  have 
appropriated  approximately  $104  million 
for  this  essential  program,  but  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  committee  this  year 
would  eliminate  the  appropriation  alto¬ 
gether  and  provide  only  $20  million 
through  transfers  from  section  32  funds. 

I  find  this  recommendation  totally  un¬ 
acceptable  given  the  past  successes  of  this 


milk  program  and  the  ever-increasing 
body  of  knowledge  which  indicates  mas¬ 
sive  problems  of  malnutrition  and  hun¬ 
ger  in  the  Nation. 

The  increase  funding  for  the  child 
nutrition,  school  lunch,  and  food  stamp 
programs  is  commendable  and  deserves 
the  support  of  this  Congress.  But  I  am 
not  yet  convinced,  nor  have  I  been  shown 
any  evidence  which  indicates,  that  the 
proposals  embodied  in  this  bill  will  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  the  Nation’s 
schoolchildren.  On  the  contrary,  most  of 
the  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
even  with  the  expansion  of  the  nutrition 
programs,  large  numbers  of  children  in 
dire  need  will  still  not  receive  adequate 
nutritional  supplements  in  our  schools. 

Numerous  studies  have  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  several  million  poor  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  youngsters  who  urgently 
need  to  participate,  are  not  able  to  do  so 
because  of  a  lack  of  facilities  for  food 
service  at  the  schools  they  attend.  The 
milk  program  has  reached  many  of  these 
children  and  has  been  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
these  youngsters.  The  other  nutrition 
programs  have  failed  in  the  past  because 
of  inadequate  funding  and  inequitable 
administrative  practices. 

Given  the  fact  that  we  are  as  yet  a 
long  way  from  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  all  Americans  and  that  no  one 
can  guarantee  that  the  new  ordering 
of  financial  priorities  incorporated  in  this 
bill  will  insure  adequate  coverage,  it  ill- 
behooves  us  at  this  time  to  severly  cut 
back  a  program  which  has  been  very 
successful  in  supplementing  the  diets  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

Even  with  the  expanded  programs  for 
regular  meals  in  the  schools,  the  over¬ 
all  consumption  of  fluid  milk  will  be 
substantially  reduced  if  we  acquiesce  in 
the  recommendations  contained  in  this 
bill.  Where  in  prior  years  the  $104  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  special  milk  program  has 
provided  some  three  billion  half-pints 
of  milk  annually,  this  bill  provides  only 
$20  million  or  approximately  581  million 
half-pints  for  fiscal  1970, — assuming  a 
reimbursement  rate  of  3.44  cents  per  half- 
pint,  the  rate  in  fiscal  1969.  Even  if  we 
add  to  this  the  assumption  that  one-half - 
pint  will  be  served  with  each  of  the  new 
meals  to  be  provided,  for  an  additional 
523  million  half -pints,  the  net  reduction 
in  fiscal  1970  as  compared  to  fiscal  1969 
will  be  approprixatemly  1.9  billion  half- 
pints. 

I  certainly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  to  improve  funding  for  our 
other  child  nutrition  programs,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
eliminate  a  program  of  proven  value, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  health  of  millions  of  young  Amer¬ 
icans.  Until  such  time  as  we  can  be  con¬ 
fident  that  none  of  our  children  are  mal¬ 
nourished  and  that  other  programs  are 
functioning  effectively,  we  must  continue 
to  provide  dietary  supplements  through 
the  special  milk  program.  I  am,  therefore, 
urging  the  committee  to  support  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  restore  funds  to  the  level  ap¬ 
propriated  for  fiscal  1969.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  will  guarantee  an  adequate 
level  of  funding  for  the  program  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 
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This  particular  program  has  won  wide¬ 
spread  support  across  the  Nation.  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  William 
Eckles,  general  manager  of  Pure  Milk 
Products  Cooperative  in  Wisconsin,  urg¬ 
ing  continued  support  for  this  essential 
activity : 

Funding  of  this  unique  and  valuable  pro¬ 
gram  has  salutary  worth  not  only  to  the 
dairy  industry  but  also  to  the  millions  of 
children  that  the  program  is  designed  to 
help  nutritionally. 

The  action  of  the  House  recently  in 
supporting  the  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
5554,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  ,  clearly  indicates  the 
wide  support  in  the  House  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can,  I  believe,  work  to  assure  equitable 
treatment  of  the  special  milk  program. 
This  amendment  should  be  adopted  and 
I  join  in  urging  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  is  in  my  hands  and 
ready  to  go  to  the  Clerk  to  page  18,  line 
15.  Is  it  my  understanding  that  we  did 
actually  read  all  of  page  18? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  Clerk  has  read  through  page  18 
and  page  19  and  an  amendment  has  been 
adopted  at  the  bottom  of  page  19. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  return  to 
page  18,  line  15,  so  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KEITH 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keith  :  On  page 
18,  line  15,  add  “And  provided  further.  That 
no  funds  expended  under  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  fish  products  unless  such  fish  or 
fish  products  are  available  on  the  domestic 
market”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  clar¬ 
ify  the  amendment?  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  state  “unavailable”? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  Clerk  misread  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keith  :  On 
page  18,  line  15,  add  "And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  no  funds  expended  under  the 
authority  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  imported  fish  or  fish 
products  when  such  fish  or  fish  products  are 
available  on  the  domestic  market”. 


(Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  some  school 
lunch  programs  are  buying  fish  and  fish 
products  which  have  t  been  imported. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  memorandum  put  out 
by  the  school  lunch  program  authorities 
which  says  that  it  is  the  congressional 
intent  of  the  school  lunch  program  to 
encourage  the  use  and  consumption  of 
only  domestically  produced  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  goods,  and  not 
those  of  foreign  origin.  It  seems  that  the 
regulations  are  not  being  observed,  or  at 
least  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is  not 
being  observed  at  the  local  level.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  legislation  of  this  sort  would 
help  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  in  administering  what  was 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  fish  industry  which  is  suffering 
from  a  98-percent  increase  in  imported 
fish  or  fish  products  since  1957.  It  seems, 
further,  that  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  are  literally  spending  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  revive  this  same  fishing  industry. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  my  colleagues  in  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

I  would  further  point  out,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  earlier  this  afternoon  the 
chairman  indicated  to  me  that  he  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  intent,  but  that  a 
point  of  order  might  lie  against  the 
amendment.  Subsequent  rulings  by  the 
Chair  with  reference  to  other  points  of 
order  have  given  me  confidence  to  offer 
the  amendment,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  sentiment  as  expressed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  no  point  of  order 
is  pending. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  make  the 
point  of  order  that  we  had  read  too  far 
in  the  bill  to  consider  the  amendment. 
I  did  not  suggest  that  point  of  order,  so 
that  the  gentleman  might  offer  his 
amendment. 

Here  again  I  can  appreciate  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  gentleman  coming  from  the 
area  he  does.  I  expressed  myself  earlier 
that,  where  fish  or  other  protein  foods 
are  available,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  that  type  of  purchase  in  order  to 
have  a  well-rounded  lunch,  that  prefer¬ 
ence  should  be  given  to  buying  American 
products.  But  to  put  it  into  law,  where 
they  would  have  to  make  such  a  deter¬ 
mination,  I  believe  would  be  carrying  it 
too  far.  If  an  amendment  were  to  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  School  Lunch  Act,  or  to  the 
Nutrition  Act,  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
proper  place. 

Also,  as  I  understood  the  language  of 
the  amendment,  it  would  prohibit  the 
buying  of  foreign  fish  from  foreign 
sources  when  available  on  the  domestic 
market.  To  tie  down  the  purchase  of 
readily  available  fish  and  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  that  fish  came  from 
abroad  or  from  this  country,  would  be 
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putting  an  undue  burden  upon  the  school 
lunch  authorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  arguing  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment,  but  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman  and  his 
concern,  and  I  will  cooperate  with  the 
gentleman  in  any  way  I  can.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  put  something  into  law 
that  is  too  stringent.  So  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  voted  down.  But  again  I 
say  that  I  hope  we  can  work  out  some¬ 
thing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  some  other  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Keith),  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

expenses,  agricultural  stabilization  and 

CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  including  expenses  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393);  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161) ; 
sections  7  to  15,  16(a),  16(d),  16(e),  16(f), 
16 (i),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and. 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  590g-590q) ;  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814, 
and  1816) ;  and  laws  pertaining  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  $147,420,000:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed 
$62,483,000  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fund  (including  not  to 
exceed  $26,757,000  under  the  limitation  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administra¬ 
tive  expenses)  :  Provided  further.  That  other 
funds  made  available  to  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  for 
authorized  activities  may  be  advanced  to 
and  merged  with  this  appropriation:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  or  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the  vote  in  any 
referendum;  (2)  to  influence  agricultural 
legislation,  except  as  permitted  in  18  U.S.C. 
1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expenses  of 
members  of  county  and  community  com¬ 
mittees  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  engaging  in  any 
activities  other  than  advisory  and  supervisory 
duties  and  delegated  program  functions  pre¬ 
scribed  in  administrative  regulations. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  :  On  page 
22,  line  17,  strike  the  period  and  insert  the 
following:  Provided  further,  That  no  part 

of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  he 
used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  sup¬ 
port  program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under 
which  payments  aggregating  more  than 
$20,000  under  all  such  programs  are  made  to 
any  producer  on  any  crops  planted  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970.” 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
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The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
presently  before  this  committee  provides 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  I  rise  to  introduce  an 
amendment  which  will  limit  the  aggre¬ 
gate  payments  to  any  producer  from  the 
price  support  programs  covered  by  this 
bill,  except  for  sugar,  to  $20,000.  This 
payment  limitation  furthermore  will 
only  apply  with  regard  to  crops  planted 
during  fiscal  year  1970  and  thus  does  not 
cut  off  funds  for  producers  whose  actions 
during  fiscal  year  1969  have  been  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  lack  of  a  payment  restric¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  31,  1968,  I  of¬ 
fered  practically  this  same  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  this  Body.  My  motion  at 
that  time  to  recommit  the  farm  bill  and 
report  it  out  with  a  $20,000  payments 
limitation  was  approved  by  the  House  by 
the  recorded  vote  of  230  to  160. 

Last  year  after  my  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  House,  it  was  quickly 
dropped  in  conference. 

Abnormal  procedures  were  then  used 
to  prevent  me  from  obtaining  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  amendment  when  it  came 
back  to  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  rationale 
which  leads  to  prisons  in  Texas,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  received 
subsidy  payments  in  1969  of  $294,000, 
$154,000,  $51,000,  and  $28,000,  respec¬ 
tively,  while  the  small  farmer  in  this 
country  for  whom  these  farm  programs 
were  originally  designed  receives  today 
almost  no  help  at  all  from  them. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  the  South¬ 
ern  National  Bank  receiving  $170,000 
and  Reynolds  Metal  receiving  $44,000  in 
subsidy  payments  while  poor  people 
throughout  this  country — black  and 
white  go  around  without  the  memory  of 
what  a  full  meal  tastes  like. 

Mr.  Chairman — there  is  no  rationale 
for  this — there  is  no  justification  for 
this — and  it  is  high  time  that  we  begin 
to  put  our  farm  programs  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  justification 
for  allowing  such  parliamentary  tactics 
and  maneuvers  to  be  used  to  prevent  the 
Members  of  this  body  from  deciding 
issues  of  extreme  importance.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  justification  for  the  action 
taken  late  last  week  by  the  leadership 
in  rescheduling  consideration  of  this  bill 
from  Tuesday  to  today.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  this  was  done  for  only  one 
reason — to  limit  support  for  a  farm  pay¬ 
ments  limitation  by  having  us  vote  on 
it  while  many  supporters  are  still  in 
their  home  districts  today. 

Our  farm  program  is  not  working 
properly  today  and  it  has  not  been  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  rationale 
which  allows  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  of 
California  to  receive  subsidy  payments 
of  $3  million  in  1968  and  $4,100,000  in 

1967  while  some  12  to  15  million  people 
in  this  country  continue  to  suffer  from 
starvation  and  malnutrition. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  payments  in 

1968  of  $2,800,000  to  Giffen,  Inc.,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  $1,200,000  to  South  Lake 


Farms  of  California,  for  $786,000  to  Sal- 
yor  Land  Co.  of  California,  for  $504,000 
to  Farms  Investment  Co.,  of  Arizona,  for 
$430,000  to  Hamilton  Farms  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  for  $474,000  to  Lee  Wilson  &  Co.  of 
Arkansas,  for  $320,000  to  J.  K.  Griffith  of 
Texas,  for  $228,000  to  John  B.  McKee, 
Jr.,  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  who  would 
argue  that  today’s  bill  is  not  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  for  these  limitations,  I 
would  argue  that  just  the  opposite  is  the 
case. 

We  have  waited  patiently  for  years  for 
new  legislation  to  replace  our  present 
terribly  inequitable  and  wasteful  farm 
programs. 

We  will  have  to  wait  for  years  and 
years  more  if  the  impetus  for  a  new 
legislative  approach  is  to  be  left  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  from  Texas  and 
his  Agriculture  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  American  taxpayer  are 
being  wasted  in  these  inequitable  and 
unjustifiable  subsidy  programs. 

Everyone  in  this  Body  is  aware  of  the 
difficult  financial  times  we  presently  face 
in  this  Nation — of  the  burdens  of  infla¬ 
tion,  of  the  need  for  keeping  an  ex¬ 
tremely  tight  reign  on  Government 
spending. 

We  in  Congress  have  been  forced  to 
make  substantial  spending  reductions  in 
numerous  important  and  valuable  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  because  of  present 
economic  conditions. 

How  can  we  possibly  sit  here  while  this 
is  going  on  and  allow  to  continue,  for  1 
day  more,  these  wasteful  and  unfair  farm 
programs. 

We  must  act  and  we  must  act  now. 
My  amendment  in  putting  an  end  to 
these  huge  payments  will  lead  to  savings 
for  the  American  taxpayer  of  up  to  $300 
million  per  year. 

To  those  who  argue  further  that  this 
payment  limitation  will  result  in  huge 
surpluses  and  destroy  agriculture  in  this 
country,  I  draw  attention  to  the  study 
prepared  last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  Dr.  John  Schnittker, 
the  former  Under  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Department  study  was  clear  in  its 
finding  that  we  can  limit  farm  payments 
in  this  country  to  $20,000  per  farm  “with¬ 
out  serious  adverse  effects  on  production 
or  on  the  effectiveness  of  production  ad¬ 
justment  programs.” 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  me  in 
this  fight  and  vote  to  limit  farm  subsidy 
payments  to  no  more  than  $20,000  for  a 
producer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  e- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waggonner,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  the  gentleman’s 
rationale  is  in  omitting  sugar  from  his 
proposed  limitation  on  payments.  Why 
is  sugar  singled  out  to  be  omitted?  I  am 
interested  in  sugar,  too.  We  grow  it  in 


Louisiana.  Why  is  the  gentleman  inter¬ 
ested  in  omitting  only  sugar? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
last  July  my  amendment  did  not  cover 
sugar.  Today  in  discussing  my  amend¬ 
ment  with  some  Members  of  Congress 
including  Mr.  Findley,  I  noted  his 
amendment  omitted  sugar.  They  argued 
that  they  have  a  unique  program  there 
that  is  a  self-sustaining  program,  that 
the  excise  tax  imposed  upon  them  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  payments  they  have  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  have  sugar  mills  in  his  district? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  has  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion,  because  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  whose  State  is  one  of  the  largest 
recipients  of  subsidies  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  mentioned  the  subject.  I  have  no 
sugar  refineries  in  my  district,  I  have  no 
sugar  mills,  and  I  have  never  voted  to 
authorize  any  farm  subsidy,  in  1961  or 
even  when  the  cotton  subsidy  bill  came 
up  which  could  have  helped  textile  mills 
in  my  district.  I  voted  against  that  one 
also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  we 
stopped  this  racket.  It  is  high  time  that 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  have 
their  faces  in  the  public  trough  stop  col¬ 
lecting  subsidies  or  do  not  vote  on  these 
bills  as  they  come  up  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  we  ought  also  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  limitation  on 
payments  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
served  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
subject  has  been  discussed  a  number  of 
times.  There  are  several  new  features  in 
this  amendment  that  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  previous  amendments. 

Congress  set  up  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  corporation  so  that  it 
could  act  as  such.  It  gets  its  authority 
from  several  sources.  One  is  borrowing 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Another  is  the  sale 
of  commodities  on  hand.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  given  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued. 
It  is  given  the  right  to  conduct  itself  in 
all  ways  as  a  corporation. 

I  was  one  who  discovered  in  an  inves¬ 
tigation  that  we  had  a  number  of  corpo¬ 
rations  Congress  had  forgotten  all  about. 
One  was  the  American  Spruce  Corp.  For 
25  years  it  accounted  to  nobody.  So,  along 
with  others,  I  sponsored  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  whereby  we 
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would  keep  account  of  what  these  cor¬ 
porations  were  doing.  t 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Whittington,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  made  the 
statement  that  one  thing  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  reserve  was  the  right  to 
review  the  actions  of  the  corporations. 
That  covers  TVA  as  well  as  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  While  we  had  the 
right  to  review  these  activities,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act  itself 
prohibited  us  from  dealing  with  it  as  we 
would  deal  with  an  appropriation  for  a 
regular  department  or  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

So  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  law  repealing  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  and  the  charter 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
under  which  it  was  given  certain  func¬ 
tions  and  commitments,  that  we  would 
have  to  change  that  act  in  order  to  limit 
its  functions. 

Let  me  give  this  further  observation  if 
I  may  and  point  out  something  else.  In 
our  committee  report — and  this  is  sur¬ 
plusage  and  we  did  not  have  to  say  it — 
this  corporation  has  certain  amounts  in 
this  bill.  This  amendment  is  directed  to 
the  money  in  this  bill,  but  that  corpora¬ 
tion  has  approximately  $5.6  billion  that 
is  either  in  cash  or  loans  advanced  on 
commodities,  where  it  will  be  subject  to 
repayment  or  taking  over  under  the  loan, 
or  it  is  in  commodities  to  which  they  have 
actual  title.  So  we  say  in  our  report,  so 
that  Members  may  know  what  will  hap¬ 
pen,  that  it  is  within  their  privileges  and 
obligations  already. 

We  say  in  our  report  that  if  Mr. 
Conte’s  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
or  Mr.  Findley’s,  and  if  out  of  the  funds 
in  this  bill  the  Corporation  can  pay  only 
$20,000,  we  say  that  the  Corporation 
would  still  have  to  do  what  its  charter 
authorizes  and  binds  it  to  do — because 
they  have  these  contracts — and  that  is 
to  go  ahead  and  pay  the  remainder,  over 
and  above  $20,000,  out  of  other  moneys 
they  have. 

Now  the  gentleman  has  changed  his 
amendment  from  what  I  earlier  heard 
and  now  says  it  applies  to  formulation 
and  so  forth  of  a  1970  program.  May  I 
say,  the  same  reasoning  applies,  because 
if  they  cannot  do  it  with  the  money 
which  is  in  this  bill,  which  goes  to  res¬ 
toration  of  capital  impairment  in  1961, 
1967,  and  1968,  then  under  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  charter  and  under  the  law,  they  will 
have  to  do  it  out  of  other  money. 

So  I  am  saying  we  would  be  requiring 
two  sets  of  books. 

My  investigation  indicates  that  it  will 
probably  cost  $50  million  to  maintain  two 
sets  of  books,  and  a  new  system  of  con¬ 
trols.  Formulation  of  such  a  program 
could  be  done  with  money  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has,  and  it  has  an  obligation  under 
existing  law  to  formulate  these  programs. 

If,  by  chance,  I  am  not  right  in  my 
reasoning — and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  I  am — then  under  the  basic  act  it 
says  if  for  any  reason  these  payments  are 
not  made  for  cotton,  it  “snaps  back”  to 
the  1958  act.  That  is  in  the  law.  What  I 
am  telling  the  Members  is  in  the  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  charter.  It  is  in  the  act  by  which 
we  assumed  the  right  to  survey  and  look 
it  over  and  see  what  it  is  doing.  But  even 


in  that  law  we  said  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  to  prevent  the  Corporation  from 
discharging  its  functions.  We  have  no 
right  to  do  that. 

If  this  amendment  were  to  prevail, 
they  would  still  have  other  funds  on 
hand. 

Second,  lest  I  be  in  error  on  my  first 
point,  under  the  law  they  go  back  to  the 
1958  act,  and  they  would  have  to  lend 
all  this  money — about  43  cents  a  pound — 
on  cotton. 

Having  loaned  that  money  on  cotton, 
that  would  be  the  normal  100  percent  of 
parity.  Presuming  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  put  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  support  level  in  the  1958  act,  it 
would  be  65  percent  of  parity,  which 
would  be  the  price  today  of  22  and  a 
fraction  cents  which  the  producer  gets, 
plus  another  9  percent  which  is  in  these 
checks  received  by  producers  for  having 
limited  production  in  line  with  the  Gov- 
•ernment’s  demand.  Then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  the  cotton  on  its  hands, 
and  in  order  to  export  it  in  world  trade 
you  would  have  to  pay  out  9  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  cents. 

Now  I  come  back  to  my  point  of  order. 
The  Corporation’s  charter  provides  its 
authority.  We  have  not  amended  that 
charter.  We  passed  legislation  letting  us 
supervise  its  activities,  but  in  that  law 
permitting  us  to  survey  it,  it  says  nothing 
shall  be  done  to  keep  that  corporation 
from  carrying  out  its  functions  under  its 
charter. 

I  say  again,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  from  these  other 
moneys  and  to  keep  two  sets  of  books.  On 
the  face  of  it,  that  does  not  save  money. 
That  is  evident. 

Second,  on  the  law,  we  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  the  basic  legislative  act. 
Under  the  basic  legislative  act,  if  they 
try  to  impose  a  limitation  here,  it  goes 
back  to  the  other  law  and  costs  more 
money. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  I  know  from 
personal  knowledge  that  we  set  out  to 
make  the  corporation  free  of  such  con¬ 
trols.  I  know  we  tried  to.  I  know  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  it  was  so  considered. 

If  that  does  not  strengthen  the  case, 
read  the  charter.  Read  the  Corporation 
Control  Act.  Then  read  the  law. 

The  amendment  here  will  cost  from 
$60  million  to  some  $600  million  or  more. 
So  instead  of  saving  money,  you  are 
spending  a  whole  lot  of  money  if  you 
adopt  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Has  the  gentleman  raised 
a  point  of  order,  or  is  he  arguing  against 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  raised  a  point  of 
order,  and  in  my  remarks  I  perhaps  made 
some  statements  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman:  he  says 
sugar  is  exempt.  Could  he  tell  me  what  is 
under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  raising  a  point  of  order?  I 
should  like  to  speak  on  the  point  of  order, 
and  then  we  can  get  on  to  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  hear¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  on 


the  point  of  order  which,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it,  is  lodged  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  ground  that 
it  constitutes  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  I  have  made 
myself  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  his  argument. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  point  of  order  does  not  lie 
against  the  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  within  rule  XXI, 
clause  2,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Holman  rule. 

The  amendment  is  negative;  it  shows 
retrenchment  and  it  does  not  impose  any 
additional  duties  nor  add  to  existing  law. 

Furthermore,  amendments  of  this  na¬ 
ture  have  been  sustained  on  numerous 
occasions  in  past  years  in  spite  of  similar 
objections. 

Payment  limitation  amendments  to 
agriculture  appropriation  bills  have  been 
introduced  and  sustained  during  the  past 
3  or  4  years  in  the  House. 

My  amendment  is  merely  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  money  being  spent,  and 
therefore  the  point  of  order  should  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  one  more  point  briefly? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  unusual  and  peculiar  provision, 
but  in  order  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  may  I  say  this  amendment  would 
not  do  what  I  think  the  gentleman  in¬ 
sists  it  does.  It  is  quite  evident,  if  it  does 
what  he  says,  that  it  would  drastically 
amend  existing  law,  so  to  that  degree  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  think  the  points  have 
been  made  substantially,  but  let  me  add 
to  them  to  this  degree:  Were  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted,  it  would  sub¬ 
stantially  change  the  provisions  of  a 
farm  program  that  is  now  in  existence. 
In  its  application  to  compliance  and  to 
payments  that  are  made,  it  does  add  to 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  by  the  de¬ 
partment,  in  that  they  will  have  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  calculation  to  make  and  it  will 
provide  a  substantial  added  expense. 
There  is  nothing  that  says  this  is  a  lim¬ 
itation  on  payments.  It  could  well 
amount  to  a  greater  expenditure  in  its 
final  effect.  So,  consequently  in  my 
opinion,  it  does  not  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  it  be  a  strict  limitation  of 
payments  and  that  it  not  constitute  the 
changing  of  legislation  already  on  the 
books. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte)  has  offered  an  amendment 
against  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  has  made  a  point 
of  order  on  the  ground  that  the  amend- 
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ment  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  in  violation  of  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
points  out  and  as  was  further  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  amendments  almost  exactly  iden¬ 
tical  to  that  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  have  been  offered 
on  numerous  previous  occasions,  as  early 
as  1959  and  as  recently  as  May  1,  1968. 
On  several  of  those  occasions  points  of 
order  have  been  raised  against  this 
amendment  or  its  equivalent  on  similar 
grounds.  On  all  those  previous  occasions 
the  occupants  of  the  chair  have  held 
that  the  amendment  is  a  valid  limita¬ 
tion  on  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill, 
and  on  all  of  those  occasions  the  point 
of  order  has  been  overruled.  The  Chair 
has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  elabo¬ 
rate  and  scholarly  argument  presented 
on  May  1,  1968,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  ,  and  to  hear 
his  further  argument  today.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
contends  that  the  amendment  would 
limit  and  restrict  the  activities  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporation  created  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  other  law  and  that  therefore 
constitutes  legislation.  The  Chair  finds 
on  the  face  of  the  amendment  that  what 
it  limits  and  restricts  is  the  application 
of  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  to  a 
Government  corporation,  and  as  such 
the  Chair  believes  that  it  falls  well  with¬ 
in  the  rulings  by  Chairman  Kilday  in 
1959,  by  Chairman  Harris  on  January 
26,  1965,  and  by  Chairman  Corman  on 
two  occasions,  June  6,  1967,  and  May 
1,  1968.' The  Chair  therefore  holds  that 
the  amendment  is  a  valid  limitation  on 
the  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  and 
therefore  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

substitute  amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

NELSEN  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

CONTE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Nelsen  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Conte:  On  page  22,  line  17,  strike  the  period 
and  add  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  producer 
entitled  to  payments  for  any  calendar  year 
after  1969,  under  price  support  or  commodity 
program,  the  Incentive  payments,  Diversion 
payments,  Price  support  payments,  and 
Wheat  marketing  certificate  payments  to  any 
single  recipient,  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
the  amount  of  $10,000,  the  amount  of  such 
payments  with  respect  to  that  year  to  which 
the  producer  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  this  sub¬ 
section.  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  is — 

"(1)  over  $10,000  but  not  over  $15,000,  the 
reduction  is  10  percent  of  the  excess  over 
$10,000 

"(2)  over  $15,000  but  not  over  $25,000,  the 
reduction  is  $500  plus  15  percent  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  over  $15,000 

“(3)  over  $25,000  but  not  over  $50,000,  the 
reduction  is  $2,000,  plus  20  percent  of  the 
excess  over  $25,000 

“(4)  over  $50,000  but  not  over  $100,000,  the 
reduction  is  $7,000  plus  25  percent  of  the 
excess  over  $50,000 

“(5)  over  $100,000  but  not  over  $500,000, 
the  reduction  is  $19,500,  plus  35  percent  of 
the  excess  over  $100,000 


“(6)  over  $500,000  but  not  over  $1,000,000, 
the  reduction  is  $159,500,  plus  45  percent  of 
the  excess  over  $500,000 

“(7)  over  $1,000,000,  the  reduction  is 
$384,500  plus  55  percent  of  the  excess  over 
$1,000,000. 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  payments 
include  the  dollar  value  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  of  any  pay- 
ments-in-kind  made  to  a  producer,  but  do 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  price  support 
loan  made  to  a  producer.” 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  on  its  face,  will  usurp  com¬ 
pletely  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  is  not  only  legislation, 
but  is  rather  complete,  complex,  and 
lengthy.  It  is  certainly  not  only  legisla¬ 
tion  on  an  appropriation  bill,  but  it  is  a 
substitute  on  an  appropriation  bill  in  the 
nature  of  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
submit  to  this  body  that  if  a  limitation 
as  provided  in  the  previous  amendment 
is  in  order,  certainly  this  amendment 
would  also  be  in  order  and  I  ask  for  a 
ruling  by  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  rule.  This  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte)  offered  an  amendment 
which  provided  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act  should  be  used 
for  certain  specific  purposes. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  goes 
much  further  than  this.  It  does  not 
constitute  a  limitation  upon  this  act  but 
indeed  applies  to  other  acts  and  amounts. 
Clearly  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  it 
proposes  legislation  such  as  is  prohibited 
in  an  appropriation  bill.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order  against 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  the  observation — it  is  obvious  that 
large  individual  farm  payments  are 
under  attack  not  only  by  Members  of 
this  body  but  by  the  general  public.  It 
was  my  purpose  in  proposing  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  of  payments  to  move  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  direction  so  the  large 
producers  would  not  desert  the  program 
which  is  intended  to  reduce  surpluses 
and  maintain  an  adequate  price  for  the 
farmers.  In  my  judgment,  a  straight 
$20,000  limitation  could  well  encourage 
the  large  producers  to  double  their  pro¬ 
duction,  wherever  possible. 

This  would  create  a  surplus  that  would 
descend  upon  the  small  farmer  as  well 
as  the  big,  and  the  whole  farm  program 
would  be  disrupted. 

Now,  I  note  that  at  one  of  our  national 
conventions,  and  it  was  not  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention,  a  resolution  was  in- 
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eluded  in  the  platform  that  supported 
a  graduated  payment  proposal  such  as 
I  have  offered  here  today.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  when  limitations  are  finally  im¬ 
plemented  they  will  be  along  these  lines. 

I  might  also  say  that  a  major  part  of 
the  argument  today  has  been  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  incorrectly  termed  a 
subsidy  to  the  farmers.  The  objective  of 
a  farm  program  is  not  to  subsidize 
farmers  but  to  reduce  production  to  pre¬ 
vent  flooding  the  markets  with  price¬ 
depressing  surpluses. 

It  has  been  rather  interesting  to  listen 
to  the  farm  experts.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
farm  expert,  but  I  like  to  think  that  I 
am  a  successful  farmer.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  referring 
to  the  dairy  farmers  and  especially  his 
observation  about  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  because  it  does  provide  a  market 
for  some  of  the  milk  coming  from  the 
farms,  at  the  same  time  doing  a  great 
service  to  the  children  in  our  public 
school  system. 

[Mr.  ECKHARDT  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won¬ 
der  if  we  could  agree  on  a  limitation  of 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  45  min¬ 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
noted  the  names  of  Members  standing  to 
be  recognized  under  the  limitation  of 
time. 

Pursuant  to  the  motion  adopted  by  the 
Committee,  each  Member  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  for  approximately  1  minute  and 
5  or  6  seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  as  I  look  around  these  days,  maybe 
we  ought  to  just  disband  the  standing 
committees  and  do  all  our  legislating  on 
the  continuing  appropriations  and  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  appropriation  bills. 

This  is  a  complicated  process.  This  is 
a  complicated  act. 

I  have  people  in  Arizona  who  are  get¬ 
ting  large  payments.  I  think  we  ought  to 
work  out  a  system  so  that  they  do  not 
get  large  payments.  I  am  willing  to 
abandon  the  present  system  if  we  can 
find  something  better. 

The  act  will  be  up  for  renewal  at  the 
end  of  next  year.  Let  us  do  a  job  on  it.  I 
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am  prepared  to  take  my  responsibility. 
The  job  may  do  something  for  some  of 
my  constituents  which  they  would  not 
like  in  this  field,  but  the  fact  is  I  am 
told  by  experts  that  under  the  cotton 
part  of  this  program  there  is  a  snap- 
back  provision  in  the  old  law  which 
means  that  instead  of  paying  10  cents 
a  pound  in  subsidy,  if  this  payment  limi¬ 
tation  is  enacted,  the  taxpayers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  dig  up  20  cents  a  pound 
so  that  instead  of  paying  less  for  this 
next  year  under  this  one  appropriation 
bill,  the  taxpayers  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  are  trying  to  help,  are 
going  to  be  coughing  up  a  lot  more 
money. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  unwise  to 
change  a  complicated  and  technical 
farm  act. 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  farmers, 
people  who  have  gone  on  under  these 
provisions,  people  have  planted  and  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  and  set  up  their  agri¬ 
cultural  operation  are  all  of  a  sudden — 
here  on  an  appropriation  bill — finding 
the  whole  system  distorted  and  damaged. 

I  strongly  urge  that  in  a  responsible 
way  that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 
Next  year  we  can  take  a  look  at  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  and  see  what  their  ideas  are  and 
the  farm  programs  that  they  will  come 
up  with  and  any  better  ideas.  But  this  is 
unwise  and  an  unsound  way  to  legislate 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  for  approximately  1  minute 
and  5  seconds. 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  were  exactly  in  point. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  there  is  an  irony  on  the  floor  today 
in  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  (Mr.  Conte)  in  the  examples  of 
large  payments  that  he  gave,  put  it  al¬ 
most  exclusively  as  being  under  the 
cotton  program.  I  doubt  that  any  of  the 
payments  he  cited  to  which  he  objected 
came  from  either  the  wheat  or  feed 
grains  program.  They  are  all  cotton  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  and  will  require  the  snap-back 
provision  to  occur  on  cotton  if  any  pay¬ 
ment  limitations  are  imposed  by  this 
bill  will  go  to  16  million  acres,  the  mini¬ 
mum  allocation  for  cotton  on  65  to  95 
percent  of  parity. 

It  will  only  disturb  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion  and  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House,  I  can  assure 
those  in  this  Chamber  who  favor  pay¬ 
ment  limitations,  that  the  committee 
may  well  undertake  hearings  this  year 
and  that  the  subject  of  payment  limita¬ 
tions  will  be  fully  explored. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  . 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  place  limitations  on  payments 
under  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

My  first  reason  for  opposition  is,  I  feel, 
any  amendment  of  this  sort  is  untimely. 
It  should  have  been  attached  to  or  in¬ 
corporated  in,  authorization  legislation 
for  the  farm  act  and  not  made  a  part 
of  the  appropriations  process. 

My  second  reason  for  opposition  is  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  price  support  payments  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  to 
any  farm  or  firm  under  current  programs 
would  wreck  agriculture  and  many  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  serving  agriculture. 

Manufacturers  readily  regulate  pro¬ 
duction  to  prevent  price  disasters.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  large  numbers,  farmers 
historically  have  not  been  able  to  do 
this  without  a  farm  program  free  of 
limitations.  Our  farm  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  today — work  because  farmers  co¬ 
operate  in  diverting  acreages  from  sur¬ 
plus  crop  production  into  soil -conserving 
uses.  Many  do  this  at  a  financial  sacri¬ 
fice  because  they  kncvy  balanced  supplies 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  all. 

All  who  cooperate  earn,  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to,  reasonable  compensation  for 
this  acreage  diversion.  Nowhere  have  I 
heard  of  a  limitation  on  payments  when 
a  city  takes  real  estate  for  urban  renewal, 
or  when  a  State  takes  land  for  a  high¬ 
way. 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100 
acres  from  surplus  production  expects  to 
be  paid  about  twice  as  much  as  what  his 
next  door  neighbor,  with  comparable 
land  earns  for  50  acres  of  diversion.  And 
why  not?  His  investment  is  twice  as 
great,  his  taxes  twice  as  great,  and  his 
risk  is  twice  as  great. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare 
programs.  To  be  effective  in  balancing 
production  they  must  fit  into  the  free 
enterprise  concept  that  a  man  is  reward¬ 
ed  in  terms  of  the  value  of  his  contri¬ 
butions.  Program  payments  reimburse 
farmers  for  income  they  forego  and  ex¬ 
penses  they  incur  when  they  divert  land 
from  crop  production  to  carry  out  farm 
policy.  Farm  incomes  have  not  attained 
a  parity  with  nor  the  stability  of  incomes 
in  most  of  our  economy.  Limited  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  accompanying  disruption 
in  the  farm  work  force  and  in  our  rural 
communities  will  add  further  to  urban 
congestion. 

And  to  those  who  assume  that  money 
will  be  saved  by  limiting  payments,  I  say 
that  is  simply  not  true  if  the  same  result 
of  supply  management  is  to  be  achieved. 
If  one  large  farmer  who  has  been  fore¬ 
going  production  on  1,000  acres  does  not 
cooperate  in  these  programs,  that  means 
100  small  farmers  will  have  to  forego 
production  on  10  more  acres  each  to 
maintain  supply  and  demand  stability — 
and  I  believe  that  this  would  cost  more, 
not  only  in  Federal  funds,  but  in  further 
curtailment  of  opportunity  for  smaller 
farmers. 

The  present  farm  programs  without 
limitations  have  accomplished  what 
would  have  been  considered  a  miracle 
a  few  years  ago.  By  encouraging  the 


participation  of  producers,  large  and 
small,  we  have  used  these  programs  to 
work  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
vestories  from  their  peak  of  $6,148  billion 
in  October  1960,  down  to  $1,043  billion  as 
of  this  past  March  31. 

The  farm  program  is  designed  to 
adjust  production  and  supply,  to  avoid 
burdensome  surpluses  and  to  strengthen 
the  national  economy.  Payments  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  farm  program.  To 
impose  limitations,  is  to  undermine,  if 
not  destroy  this  important  program. 

While  limitations  are  aimed  to  the 
larger  fanners,  to  impose  them  will  strike 
hardest  at  the  smaller  farmers.  With 
limitations  the  larger  farmers  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  program,  bringing  about 
its  collapse  and  thereby  denying  its  ben¬ 
efits  to  the  small  farmers  as  well.  With¬ 
out  the  program  larger  farmers  may 
survive,  but  the  smaller  ones  could  not. 

Limitations  do  not  save  money  for 
anyone.  Burdensome  surpluses  are  the 
inevitable  result  with  the  heavy  burden 
on  the  smaller  farmers.  Limitations, 
therefore,  are  wrong  in  principle,  are 
unfair,  would  be  costly  to  farmers  and 
consumers  alike,  and  if  imposed  would 
be  a  breach  of  contract  our  Government 
has  made  with  those  who  produce  the 
bulk  of  our  food  and  fiber. 

I  reemphasize  again  that  to  add  a  limi¬ 
tation  rider  to  our  appropriations  bill  is 
the  worst  possible  way  to  legislate.  If  it  is 
to  be  the  national  policy  to  discriminate 
because  of  size,  the  issue  certainly  de¬ 
serves  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  and 
the  Congress  should  not  single  out  only 
one  segment  of  the  national  economy, 
least  of  all  agriculture  which  formed  the 
backbone  of  our  American  society. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natcher 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Belcher.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that 
I  expect  to  vote  against  this  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
America  $6.6  billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
.benefit  ratio  sufficient  to  justify  this  kind 
of  public  spending. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  farm 
legislation.  A  healthy  farm  economy 
makes  for  a  prosperous  nation.  Our 
achievements  in  the  agricultural  sci¬ 
ences  are  the  marvels  of  the  world— even 
dwarfing  our  achievements  in  space.  No 
other  nation  has  done  so  much  to  pro¬ 
duce  food. 

There  is  poverty  on  the  American 
farm  in  large  parts  of  the  country  and 
we  must  deal  effectively  with  that  pov¬ 
erty  as  we  deal  with  urban  poverty.  But 
there  are  also  huge  profits  for  some  seg¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  which  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  Federal  subsidies — and 
these  profits  for  the  greater  part  com¬ 
pletely  bypass  the  Treasury  and  the  tax 
collector. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of 
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the  maneuvers  which  are  employed  to 
avoid  taxation. 

The  ingenious  farmer  who  protests 
urban  programs  manages  to  get  every 
conceivable  kind  of  deduction.  The  farm¬ 
er  gets  depreciation,  depletion,  invest¬ 
ment  credit,  and  long-term  gains. 

On  a  cattle  ranch,  the  breeding  cattle 
are  owned  by  the  children,  who  pay  or¬ 
dinary  taxes  at  lower  rates,  while  the 
steers  are  owned  by  the  parents  who  pay 
taxes  on  these  operations  at  reduced 
rates  as  long-term  capital  gains.  The  in¬ 
vestment  credit  extends  to  orange  trees 
in  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
(Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman’s  remarks.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  There  are  only  1,900  farms 
in  this  country,  under  Mr.  Schnittker’s 
figures,  that  will  be  paid  subsidies  if  the 
limitation  is  over  $20,000. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Vanik.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Vanik.) 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  and  urge  its  adoption.  At  this 
time  when  we  are  all  concerned  with 
the  ever  increasing  cost  of  Government, 
the  need  for  tax  reform  and  the  continu¬ 
ously  spiraling  cost  of  living,  particular¬ 
ly  the  cost  of  food,  farm  program  pay¬ 
ments  without  a  ceiling  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

We  read  every  day  of  the  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  are  poor  and  impover¬ 
ished  and  who  are  undernourished  and 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  This,  in  the 
land  of  plenty.  This  is  a  tragic  situation 
and  must  be  rectified. 

The  $20,000  ceiling  proposed  by  this 
amendment  will  fairly  and  justly  serve 
those  farmers  who  are  in  need  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance.  Certainly  these  are  not 
the  large  land  holders  and  large  corpor¬ 
ate  farms  who  in  the  past  have  received 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  under 
these  programs.  It  was  the  small  farmer 
who  was  intended  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  agriculture  programs  when  they 
were  first  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
return  programs  to  that  intended  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con¬ 
glomerate  was  bom  on  the  farm — and 
spread  to  the  city. 

This  bill  provides  $6.6  billion  to  the 
agricultural  industry  of  America.  That  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  The  overwhelming 
portion  of  our  public  works  program  not 
related  to  transportation  adds  billions 
more  to  the  agricultural  sector.  No  other 
segment  of  American  life  receives  so 
much  and  pays  in  so  little. 


The  testimony  before  our  committee 
indicated  that  tax  payments  by  agricul¬ 
ture  in  America  approximate  $1  billion 
in  tax  revenues.  Somehow  or  another, 
these  subsidy  programs  costing  billions 
of  dollars  should  also  generate  some  tax 
receipts  in  order  to  justify  their  contin¬ 
uance. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  treating  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  pampered  child.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  progressed  far  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own  and  help  pay  its  own  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Belcher) . 

[Mr.  BELCHER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Michel.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  which  puts  a 
ceiling  of  $20,000  on  farm  program  pay¬ 
ments  to  an  individual.  In  my  opinion 
the  farm  program  payments  are  exces¬ 
sive.  The  farm  program  itself,  as  it  now 
operates,  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  A 
major  overhaul  is  overdue. 

Since  this  is  an  appropriation  bill, 
however,  we  can  only  place  restrictions 
on  the  funds  appropriated.  This  amend¬ 
ment  if  approved  would  affect  fewer 
than  10,000  individuals  and  could  save 
up  to  $205  million  according  to  USDA 
studies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  large  payments  to 
individual  producers  are  usually  de¬ 
fended  on  the  grounds  that  large  pro¬ 
ducers’  cooperation  in  the  programs 
benefit  all  farmers.  We  are  told  that 
the  payments  are  in  lieu  of  a  producer 
planting  his  usual  acreage  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  crop.  This  may  have  been  the 
situation  at  one  time.  But  it  is  no  longer 
true. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  received  payments  in  excess 
of  $20,000  under  the  1968  programs  were 
cotton  producers.  Most  of  the  others 
were  wheat  producers.  This  also  will  be 
the  case  for  the  1969  and  1970  programs. 
Over  90  percent  of  payments  in  excess 
of  $20,000  go  to  producers  of  cotton  and 
wheat. 

But  the  cotton  program  payments  are 
not  payments  for  leaving  cotton  land 
idle.  Cotton  producers  may  plant  their 
entire  historical  cotton  allotment  in  1969 
and  still  collect  payments  of  14.7  cents  a 
pound  on  their  projected  yield  on  their 
domestic  allotment,  65  percent  of  their 
farm  allotment. 

One  cotton  producer  in  California  col¬ 
lected  over  $4  million  in  1967  and  over  $3 
million  in  1968.  He  will  be  permitted  to 
plant  his  full  farm  allotment  in  1969 
based  on  his  pro  rata  share  of  16,000,000- 
acre  national  allotment,  and  if  he  has 
not  sold  or  rented  out  a  part  of  his  cotton 


acreage,  he  will  draw  over  $3  million  in 
farm  program  payments. 

Cotton  program  payments  in  1969  and 
1970  are  not  needed  to  keep  from  over 
producing  cotton  at  world  market  prices. 
We  have  had  such  short  crops  of  cotton 
for  the  past  2  years  that  cotton  prices 
were  too  high.  High  cotton  prices  stimu¬ 
lated  increased  production  and  use  of 
synthetic  fibers  and  increased  production 
of  cotton  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  $20,000  limitation  on  individual  farm 
program  payments  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  small  cotton  producers.  It 
would  only  affect  the  fewer  than  10,000 
individuals  who  have  large  land  holdings 
and  in  addition  are  now  receiving  pay¬ 
ments  equal  to  two -thirds  the  market 
value  of  their  crops.  These  payments  are 
income  supplements  or  welfare  pay¬ 
ments— needed  perhaps  by  the  small  cot¬ 
ton  producers. 

But  I  ask  you  what  national  purpose  is 
served  by  giving  a  cotton  producer  who 
produces  and  sells  $4  million  of  cotton 
income  supplement  or  welfare  payments 
of  $3  million? 

Wheat  producers’  payments  also  have 
little  relation  to  the  acreage  diversion  re¬ 
quired  to  balance  wheat  supplies  with 
market  outlets  at  stable  prices.  In  the 
1969  wheat  program  a  producer  will  re¬ 
ceive  wheat  certificates  valued  at  more 
than  $1.30  a  bushel  on  his  domestic  wheat 
allotment,  over  40  percent  of  his  total 
farm  allotment. 

Under  the  1969  program  wheat  certifi¬ 
cate  payments  to  producers  will  exceed 
40  percent  of  the  market  value  of  the 
crop  produced.  This  is  four  or  five  times 
the  payments  needed  as  economic  in¬ 
centives  to  achieve  the  acreage  diversion 
programed  for  1969. 

Wheat  payments  like  cotton  payments 
have  become  primarily  supplemental  in¬ 
come  payments  rather  than  payments 
for  acreage  diversion. 

Again  limiting  payments  to  $20,000  for 
an  individual  wheat  producer  would  have 
no  adverse  effects  on  other  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers.  Only  the  few  thousand  large 
Wheatland  owners  and  operators  would 
be  adversely  affected. 

A  limitation  on  farm  program  pay¬ 
ments  is  long  overdue.  A  limitation  of 
$20,000  as  proposed  in  this  amendment  is 
a  very  modest  limitation.  It  will  affect 
fewer  than  10,000  producers  out  of  almost 
2  million  who  receive  farm  program  pay¬ 
ments.  I  know  of  no  less  painful  way  of 
saving  up  to  $200  million  in  Government 
expenditures  at  a  time  when  other  do¬ 
mestic  program  are  being  curtailed  for 
lack  of  funds. 

I  fully  realize  that  a  limitation  of  $20,- 
000  on  all  farm  program  payments  may 
cause  some  difficulty  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  several  programs.  In  particu¬ 
lar  it  might  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  return  the  cotton  program  to 
the  provisions  of  the  1958  act.  Let  us 
adopt  this  amendment,  however,  and  if 
changes  are  needed  in  existing  legislation 
the  legislative  committees  have  plenty  of 
time  to  act  before  the  1970  crops  are 
planted.  Let  us  make  it  clear  that  at  a 
time  when  educational  and  health  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  cut  because  of  a  lack 
of  Government  funds  that  we  are  not  go- 
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ing  to  continue  supplemental  income  or 
welfare  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  to 
individual  farmers. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to 
Mr.  Conte.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quie). 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QTJIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Quie:  On  page  22,  line  17,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  the  following:  Provided  fur¬ 

ther,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate 
or  carry  out  any  price  support  program  on 
cotton,  wheat,  or  feed  grains  planted  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  under  which  payments 
to  any  single  producer  exceed  an  amount 
determined  as  follows: 


If  total  amount  of 
such  payments 
are— 

By  multiplying  The  maximum 

by —  payment  shall  be — 

$20,000  or  less _ 

100  per  centum.  $20,000. 

More  than  $20,000  to 

75  per  centum.  $27,500. 

$30,000. 

More  than  $30,000  to 

50  per  centum.  $32,500. 

$40,000. 

More  than  $40,000  to 

25  per  centum.  $35,000. 

$50,000. 

More  than  $50,000 _ 

25  per  centum.  $35,000  plus  25  per 
centum  of  any 
amount  in  excess 
of  $50,000." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  requires  addi¬ 
tional  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  in  order, 
because  the  opening  language  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Conte  amendment.  The 
only  difference  is  that  where  his  cutoff 
is  at  $20,000  mine  provides  for  a  gradua¬ 
tion  or  scaling  down  of  the  cutoff  above 
that.  It  applies  only  to  the  funds  in  this 
act  and  is  a  limitation  on  the  funds  in 
this  act.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

For  reasons  declared  in  a  previous  rul¬ 
ing  the  Chair  is  going  to  hold  that  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie), 
is  a  limitation  on  the  appropriation  and 
is  therefore  in  order.  The  Chair  over¬ 
rules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  in  support  of  his  substitute 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members 
will  notice  the  language,  they  can  tell  by 
hearing  the  amendment  that  the  Sugar 
Act  is  not  included  in  my  amendment, 
either.  The  Sugar  Act  already  has  a 
limitation  on  payments  on  a  graduated 
basis,  from  80  cents  a  pound  down  to  30 
cents  a  pound.  That  is  a  precedent  for 
what  I  have  done. 


Rather  than  take  the  chance  of  en¬ 
dangering  the  program  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  there  is  a  cutoff  at  $20,000, 
and  the  possibility  that  the  larger  farm¬ 
ers  receiving  above  that  might  drop  out 
of  the  program  and  therefore  cause  a 
glut  on  the  market,  my  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  a  gradation  above  $20,000.  Each 
farmer  up  to  $20,000  would  get  100  per¬ 
cent  of  his  payment.  For  the  amount 
above  $20,000  and  less  than  $30,000,  it 
would  be  75  percent  of  his  payment. 
However,  if  he  received  something  be¬ 
tween  $30,000  and  $40,000,  then  he  would 
get  $20,000  plus  75  percent  of  the  next 
$10,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  amount 
between  $30,000  and  $40,000.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000.  The  amount  anyone  would  re¬ 
ceive  above  $50,000  is  he  would  get  25 
percent  of  his  payment. 

We  are  going  into  this,  if  it  is  enacted 
into  law,  without  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
sidering  and  changing  the  act  under 
which  this  would  apply.  So  in  order  that 
the  pressure  would  not  be  too  great  on 
the  farmers,  but  making  a  savings  of 
some  amount  of  money,  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  wise  move  to  make  at  this 
time. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  my  figures  are 
extremely  high.  In  fact,  a  year  ago  I 
offered  an  amendment  with  exactly  half 
that  amount,  beginning  at  $10,000. 1  have 
looked  at  the  act  since  that  time  and 
studied  what  some  economists  have  come 
up  with  in  the  case  of  a  limitation  on 
payments,  and  I  think  the  amount  could 
be  a  lesser  amount,  but  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  the  wisest 
move  we  could  make.  We  will  not  en¬ 
danger  the  program  and  we  will  save 
some  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  , 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  for  the  Conte 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  unconscion¬ 
able  in  America  that  we  are  paying  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  large  sums  of  money  not 
to  grow  food  when  at  the  same  time  we 
face  serious  malnutrition  and  hunger 
across  the  Nation.  I  emphatically  urge 
your  support  for  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York  yielded  the  remainder  of  his 
time  to  Mr.  Conte.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poage) . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
the  substitute  which  has  just  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
pretty  well  shows  up  the  fallacy  of  this 
whole  procedure. 

This  is  not  a  well-thought-out  program 
of  reductions.  It  is  not  based  on  any  study 
of  the  effect.  It  is,  frankly,  little  more 
than  an  assessment  of  what  figure  could 
be  expected  to  get  the  most  votes.  The 
real  objective  is  to  see  that  no  one  gets 
more  than  any  one  else,  and  even  here 
the  whole  proposal  is  predicated  on  the 
erronious  assumption  that  this  is  a  gift, 
or  an  income  supplement.  It  is,  of  course, 
no  more  a  gift  than  the  payments  made 
the  owner  of  city  rental  property  when 
that  property  is  taken  for  Urban  Re¬ 
newal.  In  such  a  case  the  Members  all 
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recognize  that  we  should  pay  each  prop¬ 
erty  owner  in  proportion  to  what  he 
owns — in  proportion  to  what  he  gives  up. 

The  owner  of  farmland  who  gives  up 
the  right  to  grow  a  crop  has  given  his 
property  just  as  truly  as  the  owner  of 
city  property  who  gives  up  the  fee  sim¬ 
ple — of  course,  there  is  a  difference  in 
value,  but  each  should  be  paid  for  what 
he  gives  up  for  the  public.  It  is  this 
principal,  not  the  amount  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  which  is  vital. 

There  is  no  special  magic  in  $20,000  or 
in  any  calculated  step  up  or  down.  The 
gentleman  has  already  pointed  out  that 
he,  himself,  feels  maybe  he  will  come 
back  here  another  day  and  try  to  change 
those  figures.  He  just  told  us  he  felt  his 
own  figures  were  too  high.  Of  course,  if 
any  of  these  amendments  are  adopted, 
the  authors  will  be  back  in  2  years  seek¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  amount.  Every  one  of 
us  knows  it. 

Obviously,  the  proponents  of  this  limi¬ 
tation  feel  that  it  is  bad  to  pay  more 
than  the  average  man  gets  to  anybody. 
To  achieve  this  you  have  to  reduce  all 
of  these  figures  down  to  the  lowest  de¬ 
nominator.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  have 
no  program  at  all,  and  if  you  can  take 
property  or  the  use  of  property  without 
paying  its  full  value  you  have  destroyed 
the  institution  of  private  property.  It 
is  just  as  certain  to  follow  as  the  day  the 
night.  Every  one  of  you  knows  it.  The 
whole  question  here  is  are  you  going  to 
pay  for  taking  property  rights  or  are 
you  going  to  seek  to  take  them  without 
paying  for  them?  If  you  do  not  pay  you 
do  not  get  compliance,  and  to  maintain 
your  programs  you  must  take  more  land 
from  the  very  small  farmers.  On  the 
other  hand  is  you  force  the  large  farmer 
to  reduce  with  no  compensation  and  still 
pay  the  small  man,  are  you  not  guilty  of 
discrimination  such  as  our  courts  have 
proscribed?  And  if  you  vote  to  reduce 
payments,  are  you  not  certain  to  further 
reduce  them  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

[Mr.  GROSS  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pur¬ 
cell)  . 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  specifically  by  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  and  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher)  . 

In  each  instance  the  specifics  I  think 
that  are  so  important  to  consider  today 
were  pointed  out.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate.  I  think  the  other  discussions 
have  pointed  out  how  complicated  and 
difficult  this  matter  is.  These  matters 
will  be  and  can  be  gone  over  in  proper 
time  and  in  proper  detail.  To  emphasize 
what  has  already  been  said  once  more, 
to  take  these  limitations  or  to  accept 
limitations  of  payments  is  just  exactly 
like  deciding  that  you  are  going  to  pay 
only  a  certain  amount  when  land  is  con¬ 
demned  for  a  highway  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  When  land  is  condemned,  if  a 
person  has  more  than  one  acre,  he  gets 
that  amount  of  money  per  acre. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Mikva  ) . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Conte  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mikva 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Conte.) 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Farbstein) . 

[Mr.  FARBSTEIN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)  . 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  recall,  I  actively  supported 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  last  year.  I  resisted  all  attempts  to 
amend  or  change  the  program  at  that 
time  because  it  was  obvious  the  adoption 
of  such  amendments  would  endanger  the 
passage  of  any  extension  at  all. 

Although  I  had  very  serious  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  the  huge  payments  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  large  farm  operators, -many  of 
which  are  incorporated,  I  voted  against 
any  limitation  of  payments  at  that  time. 
I  was  persuaded  by  those  who  argued 
that  we  should  not  jeopardize  winning 
the  1-year  extension  by  such  a  limita¬ 
tion,  but  should  defer  the  question  of 
payments  until  early  this  year  when 
there  would  be  more  time  to  explore  it 
in  depth. 

We  are  now  5  months  into  the  new 
year,  and  I  do  not  believe  Members 
should  delay  coming  to  grips  with  this 
issue  of  payments  limitations  any  longer. 
I  concede  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
take  this  matter  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  and  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  hearings  which  will  no  doubt 
be  conducted  by  our  committee  on  the 
subject  later  in  the  year. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  those  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  and  strengthening  our  present 
farm  programs  can  wait  no  longer,  but 
should  act  now  to  end  the  large  pay¬ 
ments  which  are  bringing  those  pro¬ 
grams  into  disrepute  and  now  jeopardize 
their  very  existence.  The  people  of  this 
country,  urban  and  rural  alike,  are  fed 
up  with  unjustifiable  government  spend¬ 
ing  and  the  relentless  increases  in  taxa¬ 
tion  which  such  spending  brings  in  its 
wake.  At  a  time  when  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  is  pledged  to  bring  inflation  un¬ 
der  control  and  is  asking  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  surtax  to  that  end,  annual 
payments  of  $100,000,  $500,000,  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  yes,  even  $4  million  to  individual 
corporate  farms  can  no  longer  be  de¬ 
fended.  A  letter  was  sent  out  today  by 
some  of  our  colleagues  which  suggests 
that  a  limitation  would  jeopardize  the 
already  precarious  financial  situation  of 
family  farmers  in  the  United  States.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  concern  for  the 
family  farm  and  my  admiration  for  the 
great  contribution  which  independent 


family-owned  and  operated  farms  have 
made  to  the  economic  and  social  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States.  But  as  I  see  it, 
annual  payments  of  more  than  $20,000 
are  hurting,  not  helping  the  family 
farmer.  They  are  subsidizing  the  gigantic 
agricultural  combines,  corporate  and 
otherwise,  which  have  been  gobbling  up 
family  sized  farms  and  driving  small 
farmers  from  the  land  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands;  corporations  which  are 
often  in  direct  and  unfair  competition 
with  the  family  farmer.  So  let  us  not  be 
misled  into  believing  that  payments  of 
over  $20,000  a  year  are  helping  the  little 
or  medium  sized  farmer  in  any  way. 
These  large  payments  are  discrediting 
the  entire  farm  program  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  must  be  eliminated  if  the 
program  is  to  command  sufficiently  wide¬ 
spread  support  for  continuance  on  a  rea¬ 
sonable  basis. 

Certainly  the  $200  to  $300  million  be¬ 
ing  spent  each  year  to  subsidize  our 
wealthiest  farmers  can  be  better  used  to 
improve  the  program  for  smaller  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  hardest  hit  by  the  price-cost 
squeeze  plaguing .  American  agriculture. 
And  it  also  could  be  better  spent  on  other 
programs  for  which  there  is  great  need. 
Serious  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  not 
spending  this  money  at  all.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  mighty  victory  in  the  war 
against  inflation.  Why  not  start  turning 
this  $200  to  $300  million  a  year  back  to 
the  taxpayer  for  a  change?  Is  not  it  likely 
the  taxpayers  who  are  being  separated 
from  this  amount  by  present  high  tax 
rates  might  like  to  be  able  to  make  their 
own  judgment  as  to  how  their  money 
should  be  spent  or  saved,  rather  than 
seeing  it  paid  to  organizations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  many  times  wealthier  than  they 
are  themselves? 

Representing  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa,  I  am  most  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  and  strengthening 
the  feed-grain  part  of  this  program, 
which  certainly  has  been  woefully  inade¬ 
quate  in  the  past.  After  inspecting  USDA 
records,  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  a  $20,000  limitation  of  payments 
will  not  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the 
feed-grain  program.  Payees  receiving 
more  than  $20,000  in  1967  farmed  only 
2  percent  of  the  feed-grain  base  or  ap¬ 
proximately  2.6  million  acres.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  take  prompt  action  to  end 
subsidization  of  this  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  large  operators  in  order  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  a  program  which  will  better 
serve  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  farmers  and  the  entire 
country.  I,  therefore,  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  the  $20,000  limitation  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lowenstein)  . 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  that 
would  limit  the  size  of  individual  agri¬ 
cultural  subsidies. 

Two  of  the  points  made  today  against 
the  amendment  especially  deserve  com¬ 
ment.  The  first  is  the  contention  that  this 
is  a  bad  way  to  legislate.  What,  I  wonder, 
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under  our  present  rules  and  procedures, 
is  a  good  way? 

In  any  case,  that  charge  is  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  way  this  body  operates,  not 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment.  Why 
are  we  voting  on  a  Monday?  Why  were 
we  not  told  we  would  be  voting  on  Mon¬ 
day  until  late  Friday?  What  sudden 
agricultural  crisis  compelled  this  dra¬ 
matic  rush  despite  precedent,  and  in  the 
face  of  standards  of  fair  notice? 

Should  we  then  begin  to  amend  House 
rules  today?  Should  we  delay  changing 
bad  laws  until  we  get  rid  of  bad  pro¬ 
cedures? 

Maybe  this  episode  will  help  light  the 
fires  of  reform  in  the  bosoms  of  worthy 
Members  who  have  long  seemed  content 
with  a  legislative  process  whose  ineffi¬ 
ciency  rivals  its  undemocracy.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  must  legislate  as  best  we  can, 
and  judge  proposals  on  their  merit. 

The  second  is  the  claim  that  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  small  farmer  to 
place  a  ceiling  on  subsidies  for  large  and 
corporate  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
when  it  is  said  that  the  way  to  help  small 
farms  is  to  provide  unlimited  subsidies 
for  large  ones. 

I  would  think  we  could  find  better  ways 
to  help  small  fanners,  if  that  is  our  pur¬ 
pose.  Certainly  small  farmers  would 
think  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hate  to  see  all 
assistance  to  agriculture  go  under  in  a 
wave  of  consumer  and  taxpayer  resent¬ 
ment.  The  agricultural  program  is  not 
helped  by  continuing  this  endless  bounty 
for  the  few  least  in  need  at  the  expense 
of  everyone  else.  The  Nation  is  not 
helped.  Nobody  is  helped,  except  those 
few  least  in  need  of  help.  We  are  not  try¬ 
ing  to  rob  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor. 
What  we  do  want  is  to  quit  taking  from 
the  poor — and  those  in  the  middle — to 
give  to  the  rich. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley) . 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
everyone  to  vote  for  my  amendment  and 
against  the  Quie  substitute  amendment. 
I  have  already  spoken  at  length  today 
on  my  amendment  which  has  passed 
this  House  on  a  previous  vote  by  230  to 
160  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  I  have  already 
spoken  for  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Findley.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  yield  all  his 
time  together  with  that  which  has  been 
yielded  to  him  by  previous  speakers  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  3  minutes  at  this  time 
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which  he  desires  to  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  those  who  have  yielded  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Conte  amendment 
in  all  practical  effect  is  precisely  the 
amendment  I  had  formulated  and  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  myself.  It  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical  to  an  amendment  which  I  offered 
on  an  appropriation  bill  last  year,  except 
as  to  the  amount.  It  is  almost  identical 
to  the  three  previous  limitation  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  have  offered  in  past  years. 

In  my  view,  it  is  much  superior  to  the 
one  offered  by  my  respected  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Quie)  .  Let  me  illustrated  this  with  just 
one  example.  The  Eastland  plantation  in 
Sunflower  County,  Miss.,  received  about 
$106,000  in  payments  last  year.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  formula  of  the  Quie  amend¬ 
ment,  the  East  plantation  would  receive 
something  like  $25,000  or  $26,000  in  the 
1970  crop  year.  Under  what  I  would  de¬ 
scribe  as  the  Conte-Findley  amendment, 
the  Eastland  plantation  would  instead 
have  to  get  by  with  just  $20,000.  In  my 
view  $20,000  is  quite  enough. 

Someone  asked: 

What  could  possibly  be  the  rationable  for 
placing  a  limitation  on  payments  under  farm 
programs  which  involve  land  areas  of  such 
varying  sizes? 

Here  is  the  rationale  that  I  shall  use 
to  justify  this  approach.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  provides  direct  payments  to 
the  individual,  corporations  and  part¬ 
nerships  engaged  in  farming  throughout 
the  country,  requiring  in  all  over  $3  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  can  be 
justified  only  as  income  support  and 
nothing  else. 

To  talk  about  getting  an  equivalent 
value  for  the  tax  money  in  land  retire¬ 
ment  is  sheer  folly.  The  only  justification 
that  can  possibly  be  rationally  advanced 
is  income  support,  and  my  idea  is  that 
$20,000  a  year  per  recipient  is  income 
support  enough. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  presented  this  amendment  for 
many  years.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
studied  it  very  thoroughly,  and  has  gone 
into  the  merits  of  farm  payments,  and  so 
forth,  to  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $20,000. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  made  any 
study  at  any  time  in  regard  to  the  net 
amount  the  cotton  farmer  receives  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  the  net  amount  that 
the  wheat  farmer  receives  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  what  those  farmers  have  as  a 
profit  after  all  expenses?  I  do  not  know  if 
the  gentleman  has  that  information,  but 
if  he  does  have  that  information  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  the  important 
thing  as  legislators  we  must  consider  is 
how  much  do  we  pay  a  farmer. 

As  we  heard  earlier  today,  a  farmer 
who  received  $50,000  a  year  from  the 


U.S.  Treasury  can  still  go  broke.  Is  this 
expenditure  justified?  Does  his  circum¬ 
stances  justify  an  investment  of  still 
more  money? 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  snapback 
provision.  Would  it  create  administrative 
difficulty?  There  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  every  official  I  talked  with  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  if 
the  Secretary  would  elect  to  do  so,  the 
$20,000  limitation — which  hopefully  we 
will  establish  by  this  amendment — would 
still  be  effective  after  snapback  provision 
takes  effect.  So  we  would  have  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  budget  savings  under  this  amend¬ 
ment  that  former  Under  Secretary  John 
A.  Schnittker  says  will  be  as  high  as  $300 
million. 

Now,  this  was  not  a  Republican  Under 
Secretary  speaking,  but  the  man  who 
was  Under  Secretary  under  Secretary 
Freeman,  and  who  was  one  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  these  payment  programs.  This 
man  now  states  that  a  limitation  of  the 
sort  suggested  in  the  Conte-Findley 
amendment  could  be  effected,  gaining 
these  budget  savings  and  without  serious 
advance  effect  on  the  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
without  undue  administrative  difficulty. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  know  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  want  to  have  the  Record  cor¬ 
rect  in  regard  to  the  Eastland  plantation 
subsidy  payment.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  that  under  the  Quie 
amendment  he  would  not  receive  $26,000, 
he  would  receive  $51,500. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  that  the  difference 
between  the  Conte  amendment  and  the 
Quie  amendment  is  considerable. 

It  can  be  said  that  this  has  the  effect 
of  legislation,  and  that  instead  of  acting 
on  an  appropriation  we  should  wait  for 
the  legislative  process.  I  believe  it  also 
can  be  fairly  said  that  we  may  wait  a 
long,  long  time  for  that  to  happen.  And 
my  feeling  is  that  if  this  limitation  on 
payment  accomplishes  nothing  else,  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  investment  in 
time  and  support  on  our  part  if  it  should 
spur  the  legislative  process.  So  let  us  spur 
the  legislative  process  by  accepting  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  to  limit  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  $20,000.  The  House  adopted  a 
similar  amendment  on  July  28,  1968,  but 
it  was  deleted  in  conference. 

At  a  time  when  the  budget  for  social 
programs  is  being  cut  back,  at  a  time 
when  our  cities  are  starved  for  funds  for 
housing  and  education,  this  amendment 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  save 
$300  million  in  farm  subsidies. 

Last  week  the  supplemental  appropri¬ 
ations  bill  provided  $40  million  for  the 
section  236  rent  subsidy  program — $10 
million  less  than  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  A  reduction  in  farm  sub¬ 
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sidies  for  corporate  farms  would  free 
money  for  rent  subsidies  for  ill-housed 
people. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley)  suggested  that  the  basic  justi¬ 
fication  for  agricultural  payments  is  in¬ 
come  maintenance.  Income  maintenance 
is  the  concept  embodied  in  my  guaran¬ 
teed  annual  income  bill.  But  those  who 
attack  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
the  poor  are  the  first  to  defend  the  farm 
subsidy  system  of  a  guaranteed  income 
for  the  rich. 

The  farm  subsidy  program  is  a  classic 
example  of  an  inverted  Federal  policy 
which  Michael  Harrington  has  char¬ 
acterized  as  “socialism  for  the  rich  and 
free  enterprise  for  the  poor.” 

The  small  marginal  farmer,  who  is 
often  in  debt  and  subsisting  on  $1,000  to 
$2,000  a  year,  receives  little  benefit  from 
the  subsidies  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  large  plantation  owner,  on 
the  other  hand,  profits  handsomely  from 
this  system.  Since  he  has  large  quantities 
of  acreage  at  his  disposal,  he  can  afford 
to  take  a  larger  amount  of  land  out  of 
production,  receiving  as  much  as  $116,978 
for  his  munificence — as  Senator  East- 
land  did  in  1968. 

In  other  words,  the  richer  one  is,  the 
more  the  current  subsidy  programs  bene¬ 
fit  him.  The  small  farmers — who  need 
the  greatest  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government — receive  the  smallest  subsi¬ 
dies.  The  large  farmers — the  agrarian 
corporatists — not  only  receive  the  largest 
subsidies  but  are  also  unencumbered  by 
any  requirement  that  they  pass  on  their 
largesse  to  the  impoverished  tenants  who 
often  farm  much  of  their  acreage. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
study — the  Schnittker  study — issued  last 
November  27  shows  the  limitation  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  amendment  before  us  would 
have  “no  serious  adverse  effects  on  pro¬ 
duction  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  programs.”  The 
same  study  reported  that  a  limitation  on 
payments  of  the  level  suggested  in  this 
amendment  would  yield  “budget  savings 
ranging  from  $200  million  to  nearly  $300 
million.”  Although  this  limitation  may 
produce  certain  administrative  problems, 
the  USD  A  study  concluded: 

Administrative  problems  .  .  .  are  not  good 
reasons  for  opposing  payments  limits. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  propose  the  abolition  of 
farm  payments  but  rather  proposes  the 
elimination  of  the  excessive  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  the  most  wealthy  farmers. 

Second,  those  farmers  most  in  need  of 
Federal  assistance — those  who  do  not 
own  enough  land  to  profitably  take  then- 
acreage  out  of  production — would  not 
be  affected  by  this  amendment.  What 
this  amendment  would  do  is  to  limit  the 
amount  of  booty  which  corporate  farms 
could  reap  from  the  program. 

Since  the  $20,000  limitation  proposed 
today  would  affect  only  those  crops 
planted  in  1970,  both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  farmers  will  have 
ample  time  to  make  adjustments  for  this 
limitation. 

The  farm  payments  program  as  it  is 
now  administered  is  only  one  example 
of  the  inverted  policy  of  socialism  for 
the,  rich  and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor. 
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Urban  renewal,  while  it  was  designed  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  low-  and  mod¬ 
erate-income  citizens,  has  too  frequently 
benefited  only  the  real  estate  develop¬ 
ers.  Only  last  year  did  Congress  finally 
require  that  a  majority  of  the  housing 
built  on  urban  renewal  land  be  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  people. 

The  highway  program  is  another  ex¬ 
ample.  While  the  poor  of  the  inner  city 
have  their  homes  and  businesses  bull¬ 
dozed  in  order  to  make  room  for  un¬ 
necessary  and  ill-considered  highways, 
the  construction,  trucking,  oil  and  auto¬ 
motive  interests  reap  enormous  profits 
from  this  massive  public  works  venture. 

The  defense  and  space  budgets  pro¬ 
vide  further  illustration.  Recently  the 
House  approved  authorization  for  a  $14 
million  supplemental  appropriation  to 
the  Air  Force  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  subsidy  to  Northrup  Aircraft  to 
build  an  aircraft  which  could  be  sold 
profitably  in  the  foreign  military  sales 
market.  Boeing  Aircraft  has  received 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  Federal  subsidies  for  the  design  and 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport, 
an  aircraft  which  solves  none  of  our  most 
pressing  national  transportation  needs 
and  which  will  create  still  more  environ¬ 
mental  and  atmospheric  problems. 

Neither  of  these  “projects”  could  ap¬ 
parently  be  left  to  the  “invisible  hand  of 
the  market.” 

There  are  countless  other  examples  of 
the  perverse  and  counterproductive  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  rich  while  leaving  the  poor 
to  fend  for  themselves. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Conte 
amendment  which  will  help  to  make 
sense  out  of  our  irrational  Federal  farm 
subsidy  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  May)  . 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  rather 
shocked  to  hear  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  say  very  scathingly  just  a 
moment  ago  that  the  only  contribution 
the  farmers  make  is  $1  billion  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  our  country  makes 
the  greatest  of  contributions,  and  that 
is  a  nation  that  is  the  best  fed  at  the 
lowest  cost  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Remember,  this  is  where  the  food  to  feed 
the  hungry  you  plead  for  comes  from. 
On  behalf  of  this  American  farmer  who 
makes  us  the  envy  of  the  world,  I  offer 
this  plea — that  we  treat  in  an  orderly, 
responsible  way,  legislation  which  affects 
his  livelihood.  This,  at  least,  the  Con¬ 
gress  owes  him.  It  is  impossible  to  change 
basic  national  policy  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  wrong  bill  without  harming 
the  man  who  feeds  and  clothes  us  all. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  limit  payments  to  farmers  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  farm  programs.  My  con¬ 
cern  stems  from  two  basic  points.  First, 
that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  such  a  proposal  to  be  presented,  and 
second,  that  a  limitation  on  farm  pay¬ 
ments  is  unlikely  to  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tives  for  which  it  is  offered,  and  may, 
indeed,  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Speaking  to  my  first  point,  although 
ostensibly  a  farm  payment  limitation 


would  affect  only  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  the  Federal  farm  programs,  the 
practical  effect  of  such  a  limitation 
would  be  a  basic  restructuring  of  the 
farm  programs  themselves.  Since  it  is  in¬ 
appropriate  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill,  this 
proposal  should  not  be  brought  up  at  this 
time. 

With  reference  to  my  second  point,  it 
has  been  purported  that  a  limitation  on 
payments  to  farmers  under  the  Federal 
farm  programs  would  save  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  taxpayer,  several  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  Upon  closer  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
a  questionable  assumption,  to  say  the 
least.  In  fact,  a  payment  limitation  may, 
in  the  long  run,  cost  the  Government  as 
much  or  more  than  could  be  saved. 

How  is  this  possible?  In  the  wheat 
program,  for  example,  many  of  the 
larger  operators  whose  payments  would 
be  reduced  under  this  proposal  might 
well  choose  to  go  out  of  the  program  if 
no  additional  incentives  to  participate 
were  offered.  Outside  the  program,  they 
would  be  free  to  plant  as  much  wheat  as 
they  wanted,  and  the  economic  advan¬ 
tage  of  expanded  acreage  under  those 
circumstances  would  certainly  not  be 
overlooked. 

We  already  have  more  wheat  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with  in  this  country, 
and  even  the  slightest  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  would  exert  a  downward  pres¬ 
sure  on  market  prices  far  in  excess  of 
what  its  weight  would  be  if  supply  and 
demand  were  more  nearly  in  balance. 
Under  the  loan  program,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  required  to  assume 
ownership  of  all  wheat  which  is  not  re¬ 
claimed  by  producers  who  have  obtained 
Government  loans  on  it.  So,  whenever 
the  market  price  drops  to  or  below  the 
loan  price,  large  quantities  of  wheat  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  payment  limitation,  then, 
may  result  in  lower  market  prices  and 
higher  expenditures  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — expenditures  which 
could  substantially  offset  any  savings  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  limitation  on  payments. 
This  is  only  one  factor  which  could  cause 
greater  expense,  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  increased  cost  of  a  larger 
land  diversification  program  which  might 
be  required,  or  other  more  expen¬ 
sive  program  modifications  which  might 
be  necessary. 

A  payment  limitation,  it  has  also  been 
suggested,  would  help  remove  inequities 
between  large  and  small  farmers.  Ac¬ 
tually,  just  the  reverse  could  occur — a 
limitation  would  probably  not  help  small 
farmers,  and  could,  in  fact,  be  quite 
harmful.  Under  the  present  wheat  pro¬ 
gram,  for  example,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  establish  a  national 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  program 
compilers  annually  on  the  basis  of  total 
antcipated  U.S.  production.  If  larger 
farmers  go  out  of  the  program  because 
of  a  payment  limitation,  and  produce 
more,  this  means  that  the  acreage  of 
those  smaller  producers  who  stay  within 
the  program  must  be  cut  back  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  expanded  production. 

Another  problem  of  considerable  sig¬ 
nificance  which  presents  itself  here  is 


that  of  the  effect  of  a  payment  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  cotton  program.  Because  of 
the  so-called  snapback  provision  in 
this  program,  Imposition  of  a  payment 
limitation  would  result  in  a  major  drastic 
change — reversion  to  an  earlier  Federal 
program,  and  increased  Government  ex¬ 
penditures. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  even  the  oft-quoted  “Schnittker 
Memorandum”  in  support  of  payment 
limitations  referred  to  other  basic 
changes  in  the  farm  programs  which 
would  necessarily  have  to  accompany 
such  a  limitation.  Walter  Wilcox,  senior 
specialist  in  agriculture  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Reference  Service,  also  prepared  a 
memorandum  on  farm  payment  limita¬ 
tions  and  in  an  early  draft  of  that  mem¬ 
orandum  stated: 

A  limitation  similar  to  the  Conte  amend¬ 
ment,  however,  without  other  changes  in  the 
basic  legislation  would  destroy  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  programs. 

The  amendment  referred  to  was  a 
straight  $20,000  limitation  on  total  pay¬ 
ments  from  all  farm  programs.  I  would 
suggest  that  both  memorandums  may  be 
significantly  understating  the  problems 
which  might  arise  from  a  limitation  on 
payments,  even  if  the  changes  to  basic 
farm  legislation  to  which  they  refer  were 
accomplished. 

In  short,  I  feel  there  are  some  very 
serious  questions  here  which  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  farm  payment  limitations.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  opposi- J 
tion  to  the  payment  limitation  proposal 
certainly  does  not  imply  my  blanket  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  present  farm  pro¬ 
grams — far  from  it.  I  have  been  some¬ 
thing  less  than  enchanted  with  the 
operation  of  the  current  programs — their 
inequities  and  failure  to  meet  the  income 
needs  of  rural  America,  especially — and 
feel  that  a  complete  reexamination  of 
U.S.  farm  policy  is  definitely  in  order. 
We  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  just  where 
we  are  going  and  how  we  want  to  get 
there.  However,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
do  it. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  estab¬ 
lished  procedure  for  consideration  of 
basic  national  policy — procedure  which 
includes  public  hearings,  committee  con¬ 
sideration  and  due  deliberation  by  this 
and  the  other  body.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  choose  this  course  for  consideration 
of  farm  payment  limitations  and  the 
other  related  fundamental  farm  policy 
questions,  rather  than  to  pursue  these 
important  issues  in  the  present  situation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  list  a 
summary  of  five  points  which  have  been 
made  in  opposition  to  this  particular 
limitation  amendment: 

First.  Land  diversion  and  price  support 
payments  are  an  integral  part  of  cur¬ 
rent  voluntary  farm  programs.  They  en¬ 
able  farmers  to  work  together  to  solve 
some  of  the  economic  ills  and  are  an 
inducement  to  farmers,  both  large  and 
small,  to  make  a  contribution  to  supply 
management.  This  type  of  limitation 
would  affect  program  costs  and  partici¬ 
pation  differently. 

Second.  Payment  limitations  would 
prevent  paying  farmers  on  the  basis  of 
their  contribution  to  balancing  produc¬ 
tion  with  needs.  Payments  are  not  hand- 
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outs  or  welfare  grants.  The  land  diver¬ 
sion  payments  are  compensation  for 
giving  up  income — production — on  those 
acres  diverted  to  a  conservation  use.  The 
price-support  payments  enable  farmers 
to  obtain  a  fair  return  on  the  remaining 
acres  used  for  production  while  farm 
prices  are  at  world  levels.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  in 
other  countries  with  which  we  have  to 
compete.  The  price-support  payments 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  market 
prices  at  world  levels  and  still  permit 
our  farmers  to  obtain  a  fair  return. 
Price-support  payments  also  assist  in 
maintaining  fair  and  equitable  prices  for 
domestic  consumers. 

Third.  Cost  savings  generally  would  be 
less  than  that  indicated  because  (a) 
many  large  farmers  would  continue  to 
participate  but  would  attempt  to  avoid 
the  payment  limitation  through  partici¬ 
pating  at  the  minimum  level,  splitting  up 
of  farm  allotments  or  by  other  devices, 
or  (b)  could  result  in  large  farmers — 
those  affected — dropping  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  result  in  increased 
unneeded  production.  This  would  place 
a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  bal¬ 
ancing  production  with  requirements  on 
small  farmers.  Any  added  surplus  would 
increase  total  price-support  operations. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  such  as  wool,  payments  are 
made  to  encourage  greater  production.  A 
limitation  on  payments  would  defeat 
this  objective. 

Fifth.  Price  support  and  related  com¬ 
modity  supply  management  programs 
are  being  reviewed  by  the  USDA  and  in 
the  review  one  of  the  items  would  be  a 
study  of  payment  limitations.  Thus  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  current 
programs  until  this  review  is  completed 
and  specific  legislation  for  improving  our 
farm  programs  has  been  developed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  . 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  reiterate  the  words  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
about  this  program  being  one  of  good 
bargain  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  keep 
supply  and  demand  in  balance.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  program  we  have  has  basi¬ 
cally  done  that  and  done  it  well.  We  do 
not  spend  but  about  18  cents,  each  of 
us,  of  our  disposable  income,  for  food. 
If  you  were  to  take  the  actual  cost  of 
this  program,  I  suppose  less  than  2  cents 
of  our  Federal  dollar  is  actually  going 
into  these  funds  and  into  this  appro¬ 
priation  for  support  payments. 

We  ought  to  be  fair  about  it  and  re¬ 
member  that  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
farm  today,  he  has  got  to  be  a  little  bit 
bigger  than  he  was  when  he  could  take 
40  acres  and  a  mule  and  start  into  busi¬ 
ness.  He  simply  must  have  a  larger  op¬ 
eration.  The  investment  is  terrific.  That 
is  why  smaller  farmers  are  finding  it 
difficult. 

If  there  are  to  be  changes  made  and 
if  there  are  weaknesses  in  the  program. 


the  time  to  do  that  is  when  the  legisla¬ 
tion  is  properly  brought  to  this  floor. 

If  we  try  to  put  a  limitation  on  the 
program  by  putting  a  limitation  on 
these  payments  today,  you  are  in  effect 
killing  the  present  programs.  It  is  not 
fair  to  do  that  under  the  circumstances 
of  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pucinski)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  Prise 
in  support  of  the  Conte-Findley  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
bill  before  us  is  a  $6.6  billion  package  of 
which  $3  billion  involves  farm  subsidies. 

Even  if  the  Conte-Findley  amendment 
is  adopted,  $2.7  billion  will  still  continue 
to  flow  to  small  farmers  all  over  the 
country.  But  if  it  is  adopted,  you  will 
break  up  the  remaining  $300  million  that 
is  now  being  distributed  to  a  select  group 
of  fat  cat  farming  corporations.  That  is 
what  this  is  all  about. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  here 
earlier  today  that  he  received  $393  in 
farm  subsidies.  The  Conte-Findley 
amendment  does  not  disturb  him  nor 
does  it  disturb  thousands  of  small  farm¬ 
ers  around  the  country.  What  it  does  do 
is  address  itself  to  the  $300  million  being 
distributed  to  less  than  500  large  farming 
corporations. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  can 
never  deal  with  this  problem  of  placing 
limitations  on  farm  subsidies  because 
whatever  they  do  in  terms  of  helping 
the  smaller  farmer  will  benefit  the  big 
farmer  more  than  the  small  farmer,  if 
the  present  formula  is  retained.  The  way 
to  start  toward  reforms  is  by  supporting 
the  Conte-Findley  amendment.  Once 
limitations  are  written  into  the  farm  sub¬ 
sidy  program,  we  can  then  move  to  an 
orderly  revision  of  all  formulas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Moorhead)  . 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinods 
(Mr.  Findley)  limiting  payment  support 
to  farmers  to  no  higher  than  $20,000  per 
year  per  farmer. 

I  supported  a  similar  amendment  in 
my  first  term  in  Congress. 

Before  I  offer  my  reasons  for  doing 
so,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  informative  and  interesting 
entry  in  the  record  on  May  12  of  this 
year. 

This  excellent  comparison  study  show¬ 
ing  which  counties  receive  the  most  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  handouts — for  this  is  exactly 
what  these  payments  are — and  which 
counties  deny  their  poor  people  Federal 
food  programs  is  quite  illustrative  of  the 
twisted  set  of  priorities  which  beset  our 
Federal  agriculture  program. 

It  is  disheartening  to  realize  that  with 
budget  problems  and  hunger  problems 
in  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
five  farmers  being  paid  a  total  of  $10,- 
889,036  not  to  plant  their  property. 
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It  is  even  more  scandalous  to  note  that 
15  more  farmers  are  being  paid  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million  each  not  to  plant 
their  property,  that  388  fanners  are  be¬ 
ing  given  $100,000  and  $500,000  not  to 
plant,  that  1,291  farmers  are  being  gifted 
with  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  not 
to  produce  crops,  and  that  4,880  farmers 
are  being  subsidized  with  grants  of  be¬ 
tween  $25,000  and  $50,000  not  to  plant 
crops  on  their  property. 

To  me,  it  is  just  plain  incredible  that 
with  our  budget  problems  and  our 
hunger  problems  that  we  are  paying  pay¬ 
ments  of  more  than  $233  million  to  fewer 
than  500  wealthy  farmers  in  order  to  pay 
them  not  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

Gentlemen,  in  this  period  of  an  over¬ 
heated  economy,  where  we  owe  it  to  every 
American  to  tighten  our  Federal  budget 
wherever  possible,  I  think  it  is  obvious 
where  our  Agriculture  program  can  be 
trimmed.  And  again  let  me  quote  Mr. 
Findley,  we  can  cut  back  here  with  “no 
serious  adverse  effects  on  production  or 
on  the  effectiveness  on  production  ad¬ 
justment  programs.” 

A  $20,000  ceiling  on  payments  to  any 
one  farmer  can  save  us  about  $300  mil¬ 
lion  annually. 

It  would  seem  that  saving  money  on 
this  program  and  applying  it  to  more 
pressing  problems,  primarily  hunger, 
housing,  and  other  national  necessities, 
makes  more  sense  than  cutting  back 
urban  programs  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
gonner)  . 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Quie  substitute 
and  to  the  Conte  amendment.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  who  just  preceded  me  in  the 
well  finally  placed  in  proper  perspective 
what  you  are  doing  here  today.  I  would 
agree  that  perhaps  these  five  farmers 
out  of  some  2.9  million  total  farmers  are 
getting  too  much.  But  are  you  going  to 
back  down  on  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress? 

I  voted  against  this  bill  when  it  was 
originally  passed  and  I  still  have  many 
objections  to  it  because  it  does  have 
flaws  but  this  past  year  we  agreed  that 
it  would  be  wise  and  good  for  agriculture 
in  view  of  a  change  in  administrations 
to  extend  this  program  for  1  year  to 
allow  us  to  rationalize  and  write  a  good 
farm  program.  We  told  our  farmers  what 
they  could  count  on.  But  no.  Because 
five  people,  some  people  think,  are  get¬ 
ting  too  much — and  I  do,  too — we  are 
going  to  bring  the  house  down  on  agri¬ 
culture.  Do  you  think  we  have  confusion 
today?  You  have  not  seen  anything.  You 
have  not  seen  confusion  compared  to 
what  we  will  have  if  this  Congress  goes 
back  on  its  word.  To  do  what  you  pro¬ 
pose  will  cost  more  money,  not  less.  I 
share  your  concern  for  the  consumer 
but  take  pride  in  the  good  job  our  farm¬ 
ers  have  done  in  feeding  the  Nation.  Let 
the  city  people  get  hungry  and  the  top 
will  really  blow.  Are  you  going  to  bring 
the  house  down  on  agriculture  that  feeds 
this  Nation  because  you  are  sore  that 
five  people  are  getting  too  much  money? 
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Yes,  the  program  must  be  changed  but 
do  not  do  it  in  the  middle  of  the  game 
after  telling  them  what  to  plan  for.  Is 
it  fair  when  a  man  owns  land  and 
equipment  to  farm  that  land  and  is  farm¬ 
ing  his  land  to  be  told  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  he  can  no  longer  do  so,  to  put 
him  out  of  business  without  compensat¬ 
ing  him  for  his  loss  until  he  is  free  again 
to  do  as  he  chooses?  Of  course  it  isn’t. 
If  you  by  force  put  any  legitimate  man 
out  of  business  against  his  will  he  should 
be  compensated  for  his  loss.  This  legis¬ 
lation  has  only  1  year  to  go.  That  is 
the  time  to  make  the  change.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  made  obligations  for  this  last 
year  because  we  told  them  to.  There  is 
a  real  difference  in  paying  a  man  for 
not  doing  something  when  he  has  the 
desire  and  wants  to  but  is  prohibited  as 
compared  to  paying  those  who  have  no 
desire  to  work  and  won’t  work  for  not 
working.  The  very  least  you  can  do  is 
keep  your  word  and  that  is  absolutely  all 
I  am  asking  if  it  means  anything  to  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  . 

[Mr.  ECKHARDT  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  (Mr.  O’Neill). 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  old  adage  that  when 
the  economy  of  the  farm  is  going  well, 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  is  going  well. 
I  think  that  holds  true  today.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  in  giving  these  tremen¬ 
dous  benefits  to  the  wealthy  farmer  we 
help  the  little  farmer,  in  the  least  bit, 
or  the  Nation. 

May  I  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  colleagues  from  the  cities  who  have 
any  idea  of  voting  against  this  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  might  be  reminded  that  the 
school  food  program  and  the  food  stamp 
program  are  in  this  bill.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  Conte  amendment. 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Langen)  . 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  of  these  amendments, 
even  though  I  supported  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  when  it  was  offered  to  this  House 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place. 
This  is  not  the  right  time  nor  is  it  the 
right  place.  It  is  too  complex  an  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  think  we  know  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  consider  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Let  me  show  you  how  ridiculous 
it  is.  In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
is  confined  to  only  crops  planted  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  There  will  be  no  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  this  appropriation  for  crops 
planted  in  1970.  The  moneys  that  will  be 
paid  out  in  this  appropriation  are  going 
to  be  for  crops  that  were  planted  in  fis¬ 
cal  1969.  Consequently,  it  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  any  limitation.  This  in  reality 
could  do  more  harm  to  small  farmers 
and  be  of  benefit  to  big  farmers,  if  you 


will,  because  they  would  eventually  get 
their  money.  The  amendment  is  not 
complete  because  it  cannot  work  by  the 
language  that  it  contains. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  is¬ 
sued  a  very  strong  and  meaningful  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  matter.  Let  me  read  it  for 
you: 

May  26,  1969. 

Position  op  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  Payment  Limitations  as  Proposed  in 
the  Findley  Amendment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriations  Bill 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  it 
is  possible  to  design  a  sound  farm  program 
that  limits  the  number  of  dollars  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  one  farmer  for  programs  follow¬ 
ing  the  1970  crop  year. 

However,  to  make  such  a  limitation  effec¬ 
tive,  legislative  changes  are  needed.  With 
only  the  simple  amendment  that  is  possible 
in  connection  with  appropriation  bills,  the 
so-called  “snap-back  provision  for  cotton 
would  come  into  effect.  The  cotton  program 
would  then  become  subject  to  a  loan-and- 
redemption  or  a  buy-and-sell-back  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  increase  costs  while  the 
large  producers  would  escape  the  intent  of 
the  payment  limitation. 

A  simple  amendment  to  the  appropriations 
bill  will  not  suffice.  The  Department  is  ready 
to  work  with  the  legislative  committees  on 
basic  changes  in  the  legislation  and  has  mod¬ 
ifications  to  suggest. 

The  preferred  time  for  considering  these 
changes  would  be  later  in  this  session  or  early 
next  session,  when  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  type  of  legislation  that  is  to 
replace  present  laws.  These  laws  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  expire  after  the  1970  crop. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin, 

Secretary. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  amendment  applies  only  to 
crops  planted  in  fiscal  1970,  since  there 
could  be  practically  no  payments  related 
to  those  crops  in  this  appropriations  bill, 
it  would  be  a  meaningless  gesture  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  mixed  emotions  today  about  being 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  because 
I  opposed  it  when  it  was  last  considered 
on  last  year’s  appropriation  bill.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it,  however,  when  it  was  offered 
to  the  legislative  extension  of  the  act  for 
a  year.  Incidentally,  I  opposed  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  agriculture  bill  for  a  year 
because  I  did  not  want  to  prolong  this 
agony  any  longer.  What  we  have  here  is, 
in  effect,  for  another  year,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  production  control  bill.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it. 

One-third  of  our  farmers  produce 
about  85  percent  of  what  is  produced. 

So  it  follows  that  to  have  any  control 
program  be  effective,  we  have  to  include 
the  biggest  operators  with  the  smaller 
ones.  You  can’t  have  a  control  program 
work  any  other  way. 

If  you  do  not  like  that  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach,  then  we  must  amend  the  legis¬ 
lative  act.  As  for  me,  I  would  say  we 
ought  to  move  for  sure  in  this  session  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  new  farm  bill.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  move,  and  I  would 


hope  the  Agriculture  Committee  would 
get  hearings  underway  soon. 

I  think  this  debate  is  good.  It  will  get 
the  message  across  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  administration  that 
we  cannot  go  along  this  course  any  more. 
These  mountainous  payments  are  coming 
under  attack  and  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
Just  as  the  people  are  distressed  over 
the  machinations  of  the  big  foundations 
and  millionaires  evading  taxes  through 
loopholes,  so  are  they  opposed  to  these 
outlandish  payments  in  the  agricultural 
program. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  what  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  and  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  are  trying  to  do,  but 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  it  will  not  be  the  large 
producers  that  will  be  hurt.  They  have 
the  wherewithal  to  break  the  market 
price  for  every  commodity,  and  the  small 
farmer  will  be  at  their  mercy. 

The  small  farmer  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  selling  on  the  open  market  and 
if  he  is  in  the  program  CCC  will  have 
to  take  all  his  production.  Then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  storage  charges  on 
these  acquisitions  of  commodities  and  the 
price  will  be  so  low  that  even  CCC  could 
not  afford  to  dump  the  accumulated 
stocks  on  the  open  market.  That  would 
of  course  compound  the  problem. 

One  final  point.  There  are  many  in¬ 
creases  here  for  those  who  want  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  needy.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  this  bill  which  provides  for  more 
food,  better  nutrition,  and  for  food 
stamps  and  so  on.  Instead  of  getting  in¬ 
creases  for  these  food  allowances  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill  beginning  July  1,  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  will  delay  the 
bill  over  in  the  other  body  and  will  be 
operating  under  a  continuing  resolution 
at  a  lower  rate  of  expenditure.  It  is  an¬ 
other  aspect  that  you  ought  to  think 
about  for  those  of  you  who  have  been 
shedding  tears  for  those  who  need  this 
help  so  much.  Mark  my  word,  we  will  not 
have  a  conference  with  the  other  body 
before  Labor  Day  with  this  limitation  in 
the  bill  and  as  I  said,  I  am  for  it  in  prin¬ 
ciple  but  not  as  an  amendment  to  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
sat  in  Congress  for  many  years,  I  find  it 
most  disturbing  to  see  this  rift  develop¬ 
ing  between  regions  and  sections  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  the  debate  this  after¬ 
noon  is  something  which  the  agriculture 
legislative  committee  should  consider  in 
connection  with  any  revision  of  the  farm 
bill. 

But  I  would  point  out  again  that,  inso¬ 
far  as  the  present  situation  is  concerned, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  in  this  bill, 
$5.6  billion  on  hand  or  on  loan,  and  it 
would  be  obligated  to  carry  out  existing 
payments  and  to  make  such  payments  as 
the  present  plans  call  for. 

This  proposal  does  not  change  what 
our  Agriculture  Committee  sponsored 
last  year.  I  would  say  if  this  is  adopted, 
the  large  producers  would  get  one  check 
from  funds  in  this  bill  and  get  the  re- 
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mainder  of  their  payments  from  other 
funds  available  to  CCC.  Also,  I  have  a 
statement  from  Secretary  Hardin  saying 
if  this  limitation  is  adopted,  the  snap- 
back  provisions  would  operate  and  it 
would  cost  the  Government  a  great  deal 
more. 

I  respectfully  suggest  we  vote  down 
both  the  substitute  for  the  amendment 
and  the  amendment  and  let  our  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  work  out  these  amend¬ 
ments  in  due  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes  93, 
noes  84. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Conte  and 
Mr.  Whitten. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
112,  noes  100. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect 
a  cropland  adjustment  program  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  (7  TJ.S.C.  1838),  $78,000,000:  Provided, 
That  no  additional  agreements  are  author¬ 
ized  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHWENGEL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwengel: 
On  page  26,  delete  everything  after  the 
comma  on  line  2  and  all  of  line  3  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “That  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  shall  not  require  payments  during  the 
calendar  year  1970  exceeding  $99,300,000.’’ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  carry 
forward  with  our  cropland  adjustment 
program.  The  bill  as  it  now  stands  only 
provides  funds  for  payments  on  con¬ 
tracts  now  in  force.  It  would  permit  no 
new  land  retirement  in  1970  under  the 
Cropland  Adjustment  Act  of  1965.  To  cut 
back  on  this  program  is  to  achieve  a  false 
economy.  The  leading  experts  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  policy  are  placing  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  long¬ 
term  retirement  of  agricultural  land  as 
the  solution  for  our  farm  problems.  Iowa 
State  University,  long  known  for  its  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  agriculture  and 


agricultural  policies,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  .document  entitled  “Farm  Pro¬ 
grams  for  the  1970’s,”  which  deals  with 
this  very  question.  The  Center  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Economic  Development  at 
Iowa  State  University,  which  prepared 
the  document,  urges  the  increased  use  of 
long-term  land  retirement  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  our  present  unworkable  and  very 
expensive  programs.  The  center’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  pretty  well  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

One  of  tbe  least  restrictive  types  of  govern¬ 
ment  programs  for  agriculture  is  one  which 
removes  all .  cropland  on  individual  farms 
from  production  under  a  long-term  contract. 
This  type  of  program  does  not  restrict  in¬ 
dividual  crop  production,  but  rather  re¬ 
duces  acres  of  cropland  available  for  planting 
of  crops.  Such  a  program  reduces  the  size  of 
the  land  input,  and  if  combined  with  comple¬ 
mentary  programs,  would  return  less  produc¬ 
tive  cropland  to  grass,  trees  or  other  natural 
states.  Such  a  program  would  initiate  a  re¬ 
versal  of  government  policies  and  programs  of 
the  last  century  which  continue  to  shift  ad¬ 
ditional  land  from  a  state  of  low  productivity 
to  an  advanced  state  of  crop  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion  budgets  included  the  exact  amount 
proposed  by  my  amendment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  indicates  that  this  item 
was  deleted  because  of  our  costly  com¬ 
mitments  in  Vietnam,  and  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  here  at 
home.  As  to  the  commitment  in  Vietnam, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  confident  that 
President  Nixon  will  move  to  drastical¬ 
ly  reduce  our  commitment  there  in  the 
very  near  future.  As  for  the  argument 
that  we  cannot  take  more  land  out  of 
production  when  hunger  exists  here  at 
home,  I  think  a  careful  analysis  reveals 
the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  We  now 
have  in  excess  of  40  million  acres  retired 
under  the  various  annual  programs,  in 
particular,  the  feed  grains  program.  This 
40  million  acres  is  more  than  adequate 
to  give  us  any  needed  flexibility  to  take 
care  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  If  there 
is  a  need  for  rapid  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  acres,  the  acres  currently  in  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program  are  the 
acres  to  use. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  is 
one  of  our  best  investments.  Best  because 
it  is  also  a  conservation  program  and  in 
addition,  when  this  program  was  au¬ 
thorized,  1965,  the  Congress  indicated  its 
belief  in  this  approach  by  authorizing 
$225  million  per  year  for  the  program. 
The  increase  proposed  by  my  amendment 
is  still  far  below  the  amount  author¬ 
ized.  Of  the  $99.3  million  appropriation 
in  my  amendment,  only  $21.3  million 
would  be  available  for  retirement  of  new 
acreage.  But  this  would  provide  for  re¬ 
tirement  of  about  4  to  5  million  new 
acres. 

Of  particular  importance  here  is  the 
fact  that  many  acres  previously  retired 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program 
will  again  be  available  for  production.  It 
is  essential  that  we  have  sufficient  funds 
available  under  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  to  keep  this  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  By  1973  all  of  the  land  retired 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
some  40  million  acres,  will  again  be  in 
production  unless  we  act  now.  Much  of 


this  land  is  marginal,  and  should  remain 
in  a  reserve  status.  Even  with  respect 
to  land  which  is  not  marginal,  by  putting 
it  in  reserve,  we  are  conserving  the  land 
for  future  use. 

In  fact,  if  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  Ogg,  extension  economist  at  Iowa 
State  University,  are  followed,  long-term 
land  retirement  would  result  in  a  lower 
net  cost  to  the  Government.  Dr.  Ogg  sug¬ 
gests  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  retiring 
land  which  involves  the  highest  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  This  is  a  sound  approach. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

May  I  say  that  after  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  I  will  propose  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  case  of 
adding  money  to  pay  people  not  to  grow 
crops.  This  House  has  just  put  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  moneys  that  can  be  paid  to 
fanners  for  complying  with  programs  to 
take  crops  out  of  production.  Now,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  additional 
contracts  to  take  new  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re¬ 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

r~  •  “ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
rHny  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
tnhir  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  11612. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Therh  was  no  objection. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

(Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  wasSgiven  permission  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  xhr  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.)  \ 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  NVest  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  16v  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  announced  \ertain  health 
and  safety  standards  for  industries  per¬ 
forming  work  on  public  coma-acts  under 
the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Coi^racts  Act. 
I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  in 
promulgating  these  health  anav  safety 
standards  the  Secretary  of  LaboX  fixed 
a  standard  of  4.5  milligrams  of  coal'd ust 
per  cubic  meter  of  air,  which  is  50  percent 
above  the  level  of  3  milligrams  recomr 
mended  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service* 
last  December  as  a  proper  level  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  coal  miners. 
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action  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  denial  of 
Justice  to  consumers.  In  Daar  v.  Yellow  Cab 
vCo„  67  Cal.  2d  696,  433  P.2d  732,  63  Cal. 

atr.  724  (1967)  (In  Bank),  a  consumer 
cifcfs  action  on  behalf  of  all  the  Los  Angeles 
ab  users  who  had  been  overcharged  by 
the  Mefendant  within  the  period  of  the 
statu iX  of  limitations,  the  California  Su¬ 
preme  Opurt  declared: 

"(A)bsent  a  class  suit,  recovery  by  any  of 
the  individual  taxicab  users  is  unlikely.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  there  is  a  relatively 
small  loss  to  each  individual  class  member. 
In  such  a  casNseparate  actions  would  be 
economically  infeasible.  Joinder  of  plain¬ 
tiffs,  would  be  virtually  impossible  in  this 
case.  It  is  more  likft(y  that,  absent  a  class 
suit,  defendant  will  regain  the  benefits  from 
its  alleged  wrongs.  A  procedure  that  would 
permit  the  allegedly  injured  parties  to  re¬ 
cover  the  amount  of  thei\  overpayments  is 
to  be  preferred  over  the  forgoing  alterna¬ 
tive.”  10 

It  has  also  been  noted  that  1>he  deterrent 
or  “therapeutic  value”  of  a  class  action  is  far 
more  important  than  the  amouncv.  that  the 
class  action  is  likely  to  return  to  individual 
class  members. u 

Consumer  class  actions  are  an  indisjlensi- 
ble  technique  for  enforcing  many  consumer 
rights.12  However,  the  class  action  procedtnaB 
of  a  number  of  states  is  outmoded  and  ar> 
chaic.  The  New  York  cases,  for  example,  re-  ' 
quire  a  unity  of  interest  among  the  members 
of  a  class  which  approximates  the  test  for 
compulsory  joinder  'of  parties.13  They  also 
require  that  class  members  desire  identical 
remedies.14  The  result  of  this  restrictive  view 
is  that  consumer  class  actions  are  summarily 
dismissed  in  New  York.  Hall  v.  Coburn  Cor¬ 
poration  is  a  case  in  point. 

Hall  v.  Coburn  Corporation  was  a  consumer 
class  action  against  a  finance  company  which 
had  allegedly  violated  the  New  York  Retail 
Installment  Sales  Act  by  using  contracts 
printed  in  less  than  eight-point  type,  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  sought  refund  of 
the  service  charge,  a  statutory  penalty,  on 
behalf  of  all  consumers  who  had  signed 
small-type  contracts  prepared  and  repur¬ 
chased  by  Coburn  Corporation  within  the 
period  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  However, 
the  action  was  dismissed  on  two  groufids 
(1)  aside  from  the  request  for  identical  dam¬ 
ages  caused  by  identical  conduct,  the  class 
was  not  united  in  interest;  (2)  maintenance 
of  the  class  action  would  deprive  members 
of  the  class  of  other  remedies  which  they 
might  prefer  to  pursue  against  the  defendant 
or  against  the  merchants  with  whom  they  ' 
had  dealt.15 

Neither  of  these  grounds  is  compelling.  The 
fact  that  identical  damages  are  sough)?  for 
identical  conduct  makes  a  case  moraf  suit¬ 
able  than  unsuitable  for  class  action  treat¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  class  members/interests 
in  pursuing  other  remedies  can  lyf  preserved 
by  limiting  the  scope  of  the  judgment  in  a 
class  action  to  the  remedies  than  are  actually 
sought.  Hall  v.  Coburn  Corporation  is  bad 
class  action  law,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
typical  of  the  law  of  a  number  of  states. 

This  bill  draws  heavily'from  the  extensive 
experience  of  Philip  GyBchrag,  an  able  prac¬ 
ticing  attorney  and /graduate  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  and  oGfeichard  Dole,  Jr.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  oiAjaw  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  whose  drying  work  has  been  indis¬ 
pensable  to  its  Preparation.  Charles  L.  Black, 
Jr.,  Henry  R.  l/ice  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Yale  La'.y' School,  was  invaluable  in  dis¬ 
cussing  bcph  practical  and  constitutional  as¬ 
pects  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  counterbalance  re¬ 
strictive  state  attitudes  toward  consumer 
class/  actions  by  permitting  class  actions 
based  on  violation  of  state  consumer  pro- 
etion  law  to  be  brought  in  federal  court, 
less  of  the  amount  in  controversy  or 
'the  citizenship  of  the  parties.  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  makes  available  the  refinements 


of  contemporary  federal  court  practice,  in¬ 
cluding  Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  23, 
the  most  modern  class  action  procedure  in 
the  United  States.  The  Class  Action  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  Act  of  1969  also  makes  clear  what  was 
already  implicit;  namely,  that  class  actions 
are  permissible  under  federal  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  laws  which  provide  for  private  rem¬ 
edies,  such  as  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec¬ 
tion  or  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 

The  Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1969  is 
based  on  the  federal  commerce  power.  It  is 
well-established  that,  in  the  furtherance  of 
national  policy,  Congress  can  give  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  state 
claims  which  arise  in  areas  subject  to  Con¬ 
gressional  regulation.16  This  policy  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  Federal  adoption  of  state  stat¬ 
utes,  a  procedure  often  done  and  approved 
on  many  occasions  by  the  courts.17  It  is  also 
well-established  that  there  is  a  federal  policy 
in  favor  of  consumer  protection.  The  Class 
Action  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1969  furthers  this 
federal  policy  by  ensuring  that  consumer 
class  actions  can  be  maintained  for  violations 
of  federal  and  state  law  that  is  intended  for 
the  protection  of  consumers. 
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The  t^ct  of  the  bill  follows : 

A  bill  to  improve  judicial  machinery  by  pro¬ 
viding  Federal  jurisdiction  for  certain 

types  of  class  actions  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Class  Action  Juris¬ 
diction  Act.” 

Section  2,  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

“Section  1363.  Consumers’  Class  Actions: 

“(a)  Findings  and  Declarations  of  Policy: 

“The  recent  increase  in  the  protection  of 
consumers  under  Federal-State  statutes  and 
under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  makes  it 


desirable  to  establish  federal  policy  and 
process  to  keep  pace  with  the  consumer 
rights  that  are  in  theory  theirs.  State’' class 
actions  are  in  many  instances  inadequate  to 
provide  redress  to  consumers.  Therefore,  Con¬ 
gress  declares  that  it  is  the  polity  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  protection  by  ade¬ 
quate  process  to  consumers  in  prder  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  free  flow  of  consumer  goods  in,  and 
affecting,  commerce.  In  thfs  respect,  Con¬ 
gress  finds  that  an  adequate  process  for  class 
actions  is  essential  to /effective  consumer 
protection,  because  cla^s  actions  usually  in¬ 
volve  sums  too  smaU''  to  justify  individual 
litigation.  By  consolidating  numerous  claims 
of  consumers  injured  in  substantially  the 
same  manner,  actions  may  be  economically 
brought  and  sqund  judicial  administration 
is  promoted. 

“(b)  Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts  of 
Class  Actions: 

“  ( 1 )  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction,  regardless  of  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
of  civil  class  actions  brought  by  one  or  more 
consumers  or  potential  consumers  of  goods, 
sendees,  realty,  or  intangibles  on  behalf  of 
inemselves  and  all  other  consumers  similarly 
'situated,  where — 

“(A)  the  action  involves  the  violaton  of 
consumers’  rights  under  state  or  federal 
statutory  or  decisional  law  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers. 

“(B)  the  action  is  brought  on  behalf  of 
numerous  consumers  or  potential  consumers 
of  goods,  services,  realty,  or  intangibles  who 
were  or  will  be  injured  by  the  defendant (s) 
in  substantially  the  same  manner;  and 

“(C)  the  alleged  violation  affects  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  or  occurred  with 
respect  to  goods,  services,  realty,  or  intan¬ 
gibles  moving  in  or  affecting  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce. 

“(2)  The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
govern  the  conduct  of  these  actions. 

“(3)  The  district  courts  may  award  con¬ 
sumers  the  relief  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  federal  law  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  Section. 

“(4)  If  the  court  determines  that  an  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  may  not 
properly  be  maintained  as  a  class  action  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  it 
shall  dismiss  the  action  without  prejudice 
to  reinstitution  as  an  individual  action  in 
the  district  courts  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  as  an  individual  or  a  class  action 
in  a  state  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

“(5)  If  a  class  of  consumers  prevails  in  a 
a  class  action,  the  court  shall  award  to  the 
attorneys  representing  the  class  a  reasonable 
fee  based  on  the  value  of  their  services  to  the 
jClass.  If  the  action  has  resulted  in  an  award 
damages  or  financial  penalties  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class,  the  attorney’s  fee  shall 
equql  ten  percent  of  the  total  judgment, 
unless  the  court  determines  that  justice  dic¬ 
tates  she  award  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser  a- 
mount.\ttorney’s  fees  may  be  awarded  from 
damages  \r  penalties  which  the  defendant 
owes  to  numbers  of  the  class  who  cannot 
be  located  with  due  diligence. 

“(c)  Scope  olFederal  Law.  State  law  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fa^ts  of  cases  brought  under 
paragraph  (b)  ab^je  is  adopted  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  federal  iW  and  shall  be  applied  as 
federal  law  in  actions.,  brought  in  the  district 
courts  under  this  Section;  provided, 

“  ( 1 )  That  the  same  is  npt  inconsistent  with 
existing  federal  law,  and 

“(2)  That  the  policy  of  this  Section,  giv¬ 
ing  consumers  the  right  to  sue  in  class  actions 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  above,  shall  be 
engrained  upon  such  state  law  so  that  the 
result  shall  constitute  the  substantive  law 
enforced  in  federal  courts  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Section. 

“(d)  This  Section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  a  litigant  from  choosing  a  State 
forum  and  from  trying  a  case  solely  under 
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state  law  without  the  case  being  subject 
to  \emoval  on  grounds  of  federal  question 
jurisdiction  under  Title  28,  Section  1441, 
United  States  Code. 

a  The  analysis  of  Chapter  85  of  Title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end,  thereof  a  new  item  as  follows: 

“§1363.  Consumers’  class  actions. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26,  1969 


Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  United  States  of  America 
were  a  primitive,  isolated  village  of  20 
persons,  and  if  one  of  those  20  produced 
all  of  the  food — and  much  of  the  fiber 
for  clothing — consumed  by  the  other  19, 
that  one  man  would  be  hailed  by  his 
fellows  as  the  preeminent  contributor  to 
the  commonweal.  For  they  would  see 
clearly — in  these  simple  circumstances — 
that  they  depended  on  this  single  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  most  basic  necessities  of 
life  itself. 

This  great  Nation  is  not,  of  course,  a 
primitive  village — far  from  it.  Yet  one 
American  on  the  farm  does,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  all  of  the  food  and  fiber 
consumed  by  19  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Not  only  is  this  fact  little  understood 
today  by  the  94.4  percent  of  our  people 
who  live  in  cities  and  towns,  but  the 
whole  vast  scope  of  our  amazingly  pro¬ 
ductive  agricultural  economy  is  a  for¬ 
eign  subject  to  tens  of  millions  of  our 
citizens : 

Many  of  our  children  undoubtedly 
think  milk  originates  in  cartons; 

They  may  believe  that  meat  and  poul¬ 
try  begin  their  trip  to  market  wrapped 
in  plastic; 

They  are  probably  not  aware  that  a 
woolen  suit  or  cotton  shirt  did  not  just 
grow  that  way. 

These  children’s  parents  would  not 
make  these  mistakes,  of  course,  but  they, 
too,  are  likely  to  be  unaware  of  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  farm  today,  and  of  the  fact 
that  agriculture  is  still  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  modern  way  of  life. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  that  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation’s  economy  is  dependent  on  the 
economic  strength  of  each  segment  there 
of.  Time  has  proved  that  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  prosperous  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  agricultural  economy  is 
strong  and  healthy. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
new  wealth.  It  is  the  main  provider  of 
basic  raw  materials  which  support  all 
segments  of  business  and  industry.  Re¬ 
liable  estimates  indicate  that  each  dollar 
of  wealth  taken  from  the  soil  generates 
$7  of  income  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Agriculture  is  our  largest  industry. 
Its  assets  exceed  those  of  any  of  the  next 
10  largest  industries.  It  employs  more 
workers  than  any  other  major  industry. 
It  employs  seven  times  the  number  of 
people  in  the  mining  industry,  23  times 


the  number  in  the  oil  and  coal  industry, 
and  five  times  the  number  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  In  addition,  it  supports 
directly  another  10  percent  of  our  non¬ 
farm  population  which  supplies  the 
farmer  with  his  needs  and  processes  and 
markets  his  products. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  products  of  labor  and  indus¬ 
try.  It  spends  more  for  equipment  than 
any  of  the  other  large  industries.  Agri¬ 
culture  uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is 
used  for  a  year’s  output  of  passenger  cars. 
It  uses  more  petroleum  products  than 
any  other  industry  in  the  country.  It  uses 
more  rubber  each  year  than  is  required  to 
produce  tires  for  6  million  automobiles. 
Its  inventory  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  and  is  five  times  that  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry. 

But  over  the  years,  in  spite  of  Govern¬ 
ment  farm  programs,  industry  and  la¬ 
bor’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar 
has  risen  substantially.  Compared  with 
1950,  retail  food  prices  were  up  almost  40 
percent  by  1968.  But  during  that  same 
period,  prices  received  by  farmers,  while 
fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  remained 
unchanged  in  the  aggregate. 

In  1950,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail 
food  dollar  was  47  cents.  By  1968,  it  was 
down  to  39  cents.  Taking  several  specific 
examples: 

The  farmer  receives  only  3.3  cents  of 
the  retail  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
averaged  22.4  cents  in  1968. 

In  the  same  year,  he  received  only  23 
cents  of  the  $4.60  retail  price  of  a  cotton 
business  shirt. 

The  farmer’s  component  of  the  87- 
cent-per-pound  average  retail  price  of 
beef  was  only  52  cents  per  pound. 

One  of  the  important  contributions  of 
American  agriculture  to  the  national 
economy  has  been  its  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  payments  abroad. 

Total  agricultural  exports  increased 
from  $4.5  billion  in  1960  to  $6.3  billion 
in  1968.  Exports  for  dollars  rose  from  $3.2 
to  $4.7  billion  during  this  period.  During 
the  calendar  year  1967,  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  for  dollars  exceeded  agricultural 
imports  by  $585  million.  This  more  than 
offset  the  trade  deficit  for  commercial 
trade  of  $400  million  in  1967. 

From  1961  through  1968,  agricultural 
exports  contributed  over  $32  billion  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  Even  though 
only  about  22  percent  of  total  exports 
are  agricultural  commodities,  they  ac¬ 
count  for  over  50  percent  of  our  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance. 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  U.S. 
agriculture  has  made  this  country  the 
world’s  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
many  nations  of  the  world.  In  recent 
years  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  production  from  1  out  of  each  4 
acres  is  sold  abroad.  In  addition  to  sup¬ 
plying  much  needed  foreign  exchange, 
this  has  contributed  to  the  domestic 
economy  by  providing  about  1  million 
jobs  in  the  agribusiness  fields. 

American  agriculture  continues  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  through  the  production  of 
bountiful  supplies  of  high-quality  and 


low-cost  foods  for  the  Nation’s  con-  • 
sumers.  Food  is  one  of  today’s  best  bar¬ 
gains. 

This  is  apparent  at  the  supermarkets, 
where  city  consumers  can  choose  from 
thousands  of  safe,  wholesome,  and  de¬ 
licious  foods — products  of  the  farms  of 
our  50  States.  Using  only  17  percent  of 
their  income,  American  consumers  can 
select  foods  with  a  knowledge  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  balanced  diets  that  makes  this 
a  Nation  of  healthy  and  well-fed  people. 
Many  people  in  the  world  spend  half  or 
more  of  their  available  income  on  food. 
In  underdeveloped  areas  people  spend 
most  of  their  time  grubbing  a  living  from 
the  earth. 

In  1929,  23.4  percent  of  consumer  in¬ 
come  in  the  United  States  went  for  food. 
This  decreased  to  22.2  percent  in  1950, 
20  percent  in  1960,  and  17  percent  last 
year.  This  steady  decrease  has  occurred 
despite  the  increasing  portion  of  food 
costs  which  go  for  marketing  and  related 
services.  If  the  1960  level  of  20  percent 
had  continued  through  1968,  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  would  have  had  $18  billion  leSs 
to  spend  for  the  products  of  industry  and 
labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  committee  as  some  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  why  it  is  realistic  to  ex¬ 
pect  our  Government  to  help  agriculture, 
because  to  help  agriculture  is  to  help  our 
entire  Nation.  I  subscribe  to  this  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  bill — H.R.  11612 — does  not 
provide  as  much  as  some  of  us  would 
like.  However,  we  must  remember  that 
our  Nation  faces  many  pressing  priori¬ 
ties.  When  this  is  kept  in  mind,  the  pro¬ 
posal  constitutes  sound  farm  legislation. 


THE  METRO  SYSTEM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF  MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  26,  1969 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  League 
)f  Women  Voters  has  been  a  prime  mover 
the  concept  and  development  of  a 
id  rail  transit  system  for  the  metro- 
m  Washington  region.  As  a  Repre- 
senatiye  from  this  metropolitan  area,  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  develop¬ 
ment  of\his  metro  system  as  well  as  all 
other  aspepts  of  our  long-planned  re¬ 
gional  transportation  system.  The  lea¬ 
gue,  in  their,  continuing  efforts  to  see 
the  implementation  of  this  system,  has 
directed  to  the  'Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  its  expression  of  urgent  need  for 
the  appropriations  hf  construction  mon¬ 
eys  for  metro ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  confinend  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  the  expressions  ol  concern  of  the 
league  as  set  forth  in  thN  communica¬ 
tion  which  follows: 

League  of  Women  Voter'S 
Metropolitan  Washington  CouS 

1969. 

The  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  Hch/SE  of 
Representatives, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Speaker  McCormack:  This  letter  is 
written  in  this  manner  to  bring  to  the  at- \ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  /House  passed  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  House  corhmittees  voted 
to  report  ball  to  provide  marketing  orders  for  certain  pears,  potato  pto)motion 
bill,  and/bill  to  provide  free  or  reduced  price  meals  to  needy  children\  Rep. 
FarbsteLn  criticized  USDA's  "failure. .. to  adequately  administer  the  food  stamp 
programs."  Rep.  Patman  criticized  "inadequate"  rural  housing.  Sen.  Young, Ad.  D., 
and  Repv  Andrews,  N.D.,  and  Rep.  Kleppe  introduced  and  discussed  water  bank\bills, 


HOUSE 


1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed,  321-50,  with  amendments  H.  R.  11612,  the  agricultural 

appropriation  bill,  1970.  pp.  hH168-83 

A  point  of  order  made  by  Rep.  Whitten,  against  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Findley 
to  repeal  the  "snap-back"  provision  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  applicable 
to  cotton  legislation,  was  sustained,  pp,  H4169-72 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Edwards,  Calif.,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  within  any  State  or  county  for  any  program  or  activity  not  in  compliance 
with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  pp.  H4172-75 

By  a  record  vote  of  224-142  adopted  the  amendment  by  R.ep.  Conte  to  limit 
subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  a  year  to  any  individual  farmer  (other  than  for 
sugar)  (pp.  H4175-82) .  This  amendment  had  been  agreed  to  on  May  26  by  a 
teller  vote. 

_ A  motion  by  Rep.  Michel  to  recommit  the  bill  was  rejected,  p.  H4182 

Passed,  325-6,  wit\  amendments  H.  R"I  11582,  the  Treasui^-Post  Office  Depart- 

ments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  independent  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  197(Jk  pp.  H4183-207.  X 

2.  BUILDINGS.  The  "Daily  Dige^J'  states  that  a  resolutyron  was  reported  for  the 

consideration  of  H.  R.  10946\to  promote  health  ana  safety  in  the  building 
trades  and  construction  industsv  in  all  Federal  And  federally  financed  or 
federally  assisted  cons  true  tion^eroj  ects  .  p,  dl/39 

3.  POTATOES;  PEARS.  The  "Daily  Diges t\yStates  Gnat  the  Agriculture  Committee 

voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actual l\  report)  H.  R.  2777,  the  potato  research 
and  promotion  bill  (amended),  and  H.  Kt  2690,  to  authorize  marketing  orders  on 
pears  for  canning  or  freezing  (amended)X  p.  D440 

4.  REDUCED-PRICE  MEALS;  OLDER  AMERICANS  Y  The  \oai ly  Digest"  states  that  the 

Education  and  Labor  Committee  votepr  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 

H.  R.  11651,  "to  provide  funds  ana  authorities^  to  USDA  to  provide  free  or 
reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children,  and  H.  KV  11235,  amended,  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  amended.  / p.  D440  \ 

5.  EDUCATION.  Rep.  Langen  inserted  his  statement  in  support  of  funding  the  Voca¬ 

tional  Education  Work- Stuffy  Program,  pp.  H4209-11  \ 

6.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Henderaon  inserted  an  article  in  support \»f  the  retention  of 

the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit,  pp.  H4213-16  \ 

7.  FOOD  STAMPS.  Rep. /Farbstein  inserted  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  sent  to  Secretary 

Hardin  "complaining  of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
adequately  administer  the  food  stamp  program"  and  listed  counties  with  formal 
applications  yEor  food  stamp  programs  pending  before  the  Department  as  of  May 
26.  pp.  H4^9-31  \ 

8.  RURAL  HOUSING.  Rep.  Patman  stated  that  replies  to  a  series  of  questions,  based 

on  theyFarmers  Home  and  HUD  housing  report,  served  "to  point  out. . . thatS.Farmers 

Home  Administration  is  so  inadequately  funded  and  staffed  that  it  will  newer 
makeya  dent  in  the  overwhelming  housing  needs  of  impoverished  families  in\ 

rural  America «"  PP*  H4231-34  \ 
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appointed  members  of  the  board  will  be 
empowered  to  modify  such  determina- 
^ons  if  they  consider  it  in  the  public  in¬ 
cest  to  do  so. 

ongress  will  have  express  authority 
to  veto  decisions  on  rate  and  classifica¬ 
tion  questions. 

The  ^tivities  of  the  Postal  Service 
will  be  subject  to  Congressional  over¬ 
sight,  and  Yhe  Act  provides  for  regular 
reports  to  Congress.  The  Postal  Service 
and  the  rules  by  which  it  operates  can,  of 
course,  be  changed  by  law  at  any  time. 

TOWARD  POSTAL  EXCELLENCE 

Removing  the  postal  system  from  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  Cabinet  is  a  sweeping  reform. 

Traditions  die  hard  ancfitraditional  in¬ 
stitutions  are  difficult  to  Abandon.  But 
tradition  is  no  substitute  rqr  perform¬ 
ance,  and  if  our  postal  systerrijs  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  h>70s,  we 
must  act  now. 

Legislation,  by  itself,  will  not  moYe  the 
mail.  This  must  be  done  by  the  tlffiee- 
quarters  of  a  million  dedicated  men 
women  who  today  wear  the  uniform 
the  postal  service.  They  must  be  given ' 
the  right  tools — financial,  managerial 
and  technological — to  do  the  job.  The 
legislation  I  propose  today  will  provide 
those  tools. 

There  is  no  Democratic  or  Republican 
way  of  delivering  the  mail.  There  is  only 
the  right  way. 

This  legislation  will  let  the  postal  serv- 
ive  do  its  job  the  right  way,  and  I  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  that  it  be  promptly  con¬ 
sidered  and  promptly  enacted. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  27,  1969. 


to  run  the  U.S.  postal  service  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  This  is  not  a  par¬ 
tisan  political  issue.  Former  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  O’Brien  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  new  concept  for  an  improved 
mail  service. 

The  time  has  come  because  all  of  the 
facts  show  postal  reform  to  be  in  the  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest  of  all  of  the 
American  people,  including  our  750,000 
postal  employees. 

Regrettably  I  understand  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  postal  employees  have 
vowed  to  fight  the  proposal  for  a  Pos¬ 
tal  Service  Corporation  down  to  the  last 
mail  bag.  It  is  my  guess  that  their  views 
will  change  when  they  see  what  it  will 
mean  in  terms  of  their  own  self-interest. 

Whatever  the  significance  for  other 
Federal  employees,  the  fact  remains  that 
postal  workers  under  the  President’s 
reform  plan  will  be  able  to  engage  in  true 
collective  bargaining  for  the  first  time. 
In  addition,  the  plan  calls  for  binding 
arbitration  of  stalemated  disputes. 

As  President  Nixon  expressed  it: 


Postal  officials  of  both  political  parties 
have  been  appalled  at  the  condition  of 
the  postal  service.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
President  Elsenhower’s  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  said : 

While  American  business  was  malting  rapid 
progress  in  materials  handling  techniques, 
in  accounting  and  financial  practices,  in 
transportation  methods,  and  in  employee  re¬ 
lations,  the  Postal  Service  hhs  stood  prac¬ 
tically  still  in  its  operating  methods. 

Tire  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse 
until  2  years  ago,  President  Johnson’s 
Postmaster  General  said  the  Post  Office 
was  in  “a  race  with  disaster.” 

The  postal  reform  bill  proposed  by 
President  Nixojn  is  a  reasonable  and  bal¬ 
anced  approach  to  dependable  mail  serv¬ 
ice.  It  deserves  prompt  consideration  and 
passage.  / 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President’s 
message  on  postal  reform  concerns  itself 
with /the  four  basic  problems  of  postal 
service  in  the  United  States : 

The  problem  of  people :  The  people  who 
work  for  the  postal  system  “want  the 


The  postal  worker  will  finally  take  his /kind  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  workers 

rbt.fnl  nlopp  hpciHo  t.ho  urrirlror  in  nri wn iff-  i n  rvfbnn  mninn  inrlnof vioo  M  TVm  mmnneoH 


POSTAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  often  true  that’  what  we  need  the 
most  for  our  own  well-being  we  assidu¬ 
ously  avoid.  There  is  little  question  in  my 
mind  that  complete  redirection  of  our 
postal  system  is,  as  President  Nixon  to? 
day  has  told  us,  “absolutely  essential/ 

There  is  also  little  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  the  sweeping  reforms  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President  are  to  become 
reality,  it  will  only  be  because'  postal 
employees  finally  recognize  thq,t  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  U.S.  postal  services  in  their 
own  self-interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  want 
a  thorough-going  change  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  want  improved, ''efficient,  fast  mail 
delivery.  The  taxpayers  want  postal  re¬ 
form.  They  are  §ick  of  subsidizing  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  a  billioffi  dollars  a  year.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  have  to  sell  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  propped  new  postal  service  to  the 
people. 

But  th e  President  and  all  others  who 
recogntee  the  imperative  need  for  put¬ 
ting  delivery  of  the  mail  on  a  business 
basis  will  have  to  do  a  selling  job  on  pos- 
■ employees  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  Government  corporation 


rightful  place  beside  the  worker  in  privatffi 
industry. 

ir.  Speaker,  Congress  must  /ake 
eveiw  vestige  of  politics  out  of  our  ^postal 
systekp.  Postal  reform  deserves  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  Member  of  Congress,  re- 
gardless’of  party. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wispbnsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon^today  earned 
the  respect  of  every  American  who  has 
ever  mailed  a  ' tetter  by/the  courage  and 
scope  of  his  message  jfiging  total  reform 
of  the  postal  system/ 

The  President  clearly  defined  the 
problem  of  deterjfiraMpg  service  when  he 
states : 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  failing  the 
mail  user  in  terms  of  service\failing  the  tax¬ 
payer  in  terms  of  cost,  and  failing  the  postal 
worker  in /erms  of  truly  rewarding  employ¬ 
ment. 

Increasingly  I  have  received,  letters 
from'  postal  workers  describingVanti- 
quaied  and  unfair  conditions,  and  com- 
laining  that  they  must  come  begginffito 
Congress  for  additional  wages  and  bener 
fits.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  postal 
worker  is  demoralized.  Our  postal  sys¬ 
tem  is  encumbered  by  obsolete  facilities 
and  equipment;  inadequate  capital  and 
outdated  operation  practices. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  that 
President  Nixon  has  given  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  postal  workers  in  his  re¬ 
form. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  concern  initially  demonstrated  in 
his  Executive  action  to  take  politics  out 
of  the  Post  Office.  In  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  at  that  time,  the  President  stated: 

The  change  would  expand  opportunities 
for  advancement  on  the  part  of  our  present 
postal  employees.  These  are  hard-working  and 
loyal  men  and  women.  In  the  past,  many  of 
them  have  not  received  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  or  well-deserved  promotions  for  reasons 
which  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
fitness  for  higher  position  or  the  quality  of 
their  work. 

The  postal  service  is  in  danger  of  com¬ 
plete  collapse.  Breakdowns  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  Chicago  post  office  during 
the  Christmas  rush  of  1966  can  occur  at 
any  time.  • 


in  other  major  industries.”  The  proposed 
“new  and  extensive  bargaining  rights  for 
postal  employees”  deal  directly  with  the 
needs  of  the  postal  workers. 

The  problem  of  service :  Current  postal 
service  is,  to  use  the  most  charitable 
word,  erratic.  Bond  financing  for  major 
improvements  coupled  with  overall  postal 
reform  will  improve  this  service. 

The  problem  of  organization :  The  Post 
Office  is  currently  organized  along  lines 
suitable  perhaps  to  another  age  but  not 
to  this  one.  The  removal  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  “creation 
of  an  independent  postal  service  wholly 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government”  are 
two  means  by  which  needed  reorganiza¬ 
tion  will  take  place. 

The  problem  of  money:  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  now  costs  too  much  and  delivers  too 
little  service.  The  President’s  call  for  “a 
fair  and  orderly  procedure  for  changing 
postal  rates,  subject  to  Congressional  re¬ 
view”  plus  the  efficiency  gained  by  mod¬ 
ern  business  techniques  will  make  the 
creaky,  inadequate  high-priced  service 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Four  problems — four  major  solutions: 
e  President  and  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  have  demonstrated  that  reason, 
commonsense,  and  courage  to  take  new 
and  bold  courses  can  breath  new  life  in¬ 
to  a  sys^m  even  as  far  gone  as  our  postal 
system. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  ttj.e  administration  has  taken 
the  initiative  lh  sending  to  the  Congress 
a  bill  calling  for  heeded  reform  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  postal  system.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  the  postal  system  is  in  need  of 
a  revamping  and  I  intend  to  support  any 
reasonable  and  responsible  measure  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

In  particular,  I  believe 'any  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  postal  system  should  include 
means  for  adequate  financings,  improved 
employer-employee  relations,  better  sal¬ 
aries  for  the  employees,  significantly 
greater  job  security,  and  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  a  method  for  providing  faster  and 
more  reliable  and  better  organized  postal 
service  to  the  postal  patrons  in  tlie 
United  States. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  postal  reform  can¬ 
not  wait  any  longer.  All  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  agree  that  the  Post 
Office '-department  presently  has  anti¬ 
quated  ''procedures  which  can  only  be 
corrected  by  sweeping  organizational  re¬ 
form. 

I  again  commend  the  administration 
for  taking  the  first  needed  step  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  postal  reform  before 
the  Congress  and  I  am  hopeful  that  leg¬ 
islation  dealing  with  this  problem  will  be 
accomplished  this  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  and  Postmaster  Blount  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  provide  a 
more  efficient  postal  system  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  postal  working 
men  and  women.  The  proposal  the  Presi¬ 
dent  submitted  to  the  Congress  today  is 
extremely  forward  thinking  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  needs  of  the  American  public 
for  improved  postal  service  and  the  needs 
for  the  postal  workers  for  improved 
working  conditions. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  a 
unique  opportunity — and  therefore  a 
unique  responsibility — to  be  a  model  em¬ 
ployer.  The  Post  Office  Department  is 
in  every  community  throughout  the  land. 
It  pervades  our  economy.  Close  to  one 
out  of  every  110  gainfully  employed  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country  works  for  the  Post 
Office  Department.  If  each  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  had  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
a  sense  of  dedication  about  his  employ¬ 
ment,  the  benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
would  be  immeasurable. 

But  Post  Office  employment  falls  woe¬ 
fully  short  of  what  it  should  be.  Working 
conditions  are  often  deplorable.  And 
worse  than  the  frequently  archaic  and 
cramped  physical  plant  is  the  atmosphere 
of  helplessness  that  pervades  too  many 
post  offices.  When  dedicated  people  see 
about  them  conditions  which  they  can¬ 
not  correct,  dedication  turns  to  discour¬ 
agement  and  despair.  The  Post  Office 
is  also  faced  with  ever-increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attracting  capable  employees. 
Turnover  rates  are  startlingly  high.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  inadequate 
opportunities  for  advancement  and  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  chained  the  postal 
service  to  rigid  nationwide  wage  rates. 

So  postal  reform  is  long  overdue.  And 
I  am  delighted  by  the  clear  stated  inten¬ 
tion  of  our  President  and  Postmaster 
General  to  change  things.  I  believe  that 
the  proposal  sent  to  Congress  today  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  our  postal  system  faces  and  the 
problems  faced  by  its  employees.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  administration  in 
its  efforts  to  effect  this  much  needed 
reform. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
have  always  agreed  with  those  who  say 
neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  night  can  interfere  with  the  services 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  I  have 
agreed  because  it  seemed  obvious  to  me 
that  man  had  botched  up  postal  service 
so  much  there  was  not  anything  left  for 
meterological  forces  to  interfere  with. 

But  what  man  has  done  in  certain 
cases,  he  can  undo.  The  President’s  call 
for  sweeping  postal  reform  is  an  historic 
and  long-awaited  call  to  action.  - 

His  proposed  Postal  Service  Act  of 
1969  is  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Mail.  He 


has  shown  the  three  essential  qualities  of 
leadership,  qualities  which  have  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  during 
these  first  few  months  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration. 

He  has  shown  courage — courage  to  tell 
the  truth  about  political  mismanage¬ 
ment,  terrible  working  conditions  for 
postal  workers  and  the  need  for  overall 
instead  of  patchwork  reform. 

He  has  shown  imagination — imagina¬ 
tion  in  his  call  for  removal  of  the  Post 
Office  from  the  Cabinet,  creation  of  an 
independent  postal  service  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rights  for  postal  employees. 

He  has  shown  concern — concern  for 
postal  employees,  for  the  citizens  who  use 
the  postal  services  and  for  all  Americans 
who  suffer  from  inadequate,  high-cost 
postal  services. 

The  President’s  message  points  to  a 
great  day  when,  in  the  field  of  postal 
service,  all  we  will  have  to  worry  about 
is  the  weather. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem-4 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  President’s  message  on  postal  re¬ 
form. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OLD  GLORY  MUST  FLY  ON  THE 
MOON 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  mid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  ■ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in 
applauding  the  successful  Apollo  X 
flight,  and  the  safe  return  of  our  three 
astronauts  to  the  United  States.  My 
congratulations  go  out  to  our  space  picA, 
neers,  Stafford,  Young,  and  Ceman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  every  space  program  because  I 
sincerely  believe  the  United  States  must 
maintain  its  leadership  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  outer  space  as  a  matter  vital  to 
our  national  interest.  We  cannot  toler¬ 
ate  space  superiortiy  by  a  hostile  power. 

And  I  am  very  concerned  over  the 
reluctance  of  our  space  administration 
people  to  confirm  or  deny  to  our  citizens 
that  our  astronauts  on  reaching  the 
moon  may  not  be  authorized  to  erect 
the  U.S.  flag. 

Certainly  the  aerospace  program  is  a 
U.S.  commitment,  made  possible  only  by 
U.S.  tax  dollars,  U.S.  technology  and  the 
fearlessness  of  the  U.S.  astronauts — 
some  of  whom  have  given  their  lives 
in  this  cause.  To  raise  any  other  than 
the  U.S.  flag  would  be  dishonest  and  in¬ 
appropriate.  When  our  men  land  on  the 
moon,  history  and  national  pride  de¬ 
mand  that  Old  Glory  be  raised  there. 

I  ask  that  our-  colleagues  join  in  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
permanently  emplaced  on  the  moon — 
and  that  flag  be  one  flown  first  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 


I  include  a  letter  from  NASA : 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  23,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Rarick,  / 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  We  have  received  your 
inquiry  on  behalf  of  a  constituent,  concern¬ 
ing  the  possibility  that  the  first  astronauts 
on  the  moon  may  erect  a  United  Nations  flag. 

As  we  approach  the  time  When  we  may 
attempt  the  first  manned  landing  on  the 
moon,  we  are  giving  consideration  to  the 
symbolic  articles,  such  as  flags,  emblems,  or 
other  articles,  that  should  be  carried  on  this 
historic  mission,  including  articles  to  be  left 
on  the  moon  to  comBimemorate  the  landing 
and  those  that  might  be  taken  to  the  moon 
and  brought  back  to  earth  for  permanent 
display.  Before  making  decisions  on  these 
matters,  a  careful  review  is  being  made  with¬ 
in  NASA,  taking  account  of  the  many  sug¬ 
gestions  received  from  outside  the  Agency. 

We  appreciate  knowing  of  your  constitu¬ 
ent’s  expression  of  concern,  and  assure  you 
that  all  viewpoints  will  be  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  before  decisions  are  reached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F.  Allnutt, 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  63] 


Anderson, 

Dwyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Randall 

Ashley 

Evins,  Tenm. 

Rees 

Bates 

Ford, 

Reifel 

BeU,  Calif. 

William  D. 

Rosenthal 

Berry 

Foreman 

Roudebush 

Bingham 

Gallagher 

Roybal 

Blatnik 

Gettys 

Sandman 

Boland 

Goldwater 

Scherle 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hebert 

Scheuer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Helstoski 

Smith,  Iowa 

Burton,  Calif. 

Holifield 

Stephens  . 

Cahill 

Hunt 

Stratton 

Carey 

Kirwan 

Stubblefield 

Chisholm 

Kuykendall 

Symington 

Clark 

Kyi 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Colmer 

McClure 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Conyers 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

Corbett 

Mass. 

Watts 

Corman 

Martin 

Weicker 

Cowger 

Mollohan 

Wiggins 

Cunningham 

Morton 

Wilson,  Bob 

de  la  Garza 

Pike 

Wold 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Young 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
,  quorum. 

3y  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


MODIFYING  eligibility  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS  GOVERNING  GRANT  OP 

ASSISTANCE  IN  ACQUIRING  SPE¬ 
CIALLY  Adapted  housing  to 

CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  \f  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  Consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker’s  table '^he  bill  (S.  408)  to 
modify  eligibility  requirements  govern¬ 
ing  the  grant  of  assistance  in  acquiring 
specially  adapted  housing  to  include 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lo/er  extremity 
and  other  service-connected  neurolog¬ 
ical  or  orthopedic  disability  which  im¬ 
pairs  locomotion  to  the  exten\  that  a 
wheelchair  is  regularly  required,  with 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments,  and  concur  in  the  Se\ate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendment^. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  House  amendments,  as 
follows : 

Page  1,  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  “  ‘$15,000’  ”  and  in¬ 
sert  “  ‘$12,500’  ”. 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  4  over  to 
and  including  line  2  on  page  2,  of  the  House 
engrossed  amendments,  and  insert: 

“Sec.  3.  Section  1811(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘$17,500’  each  place  where  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  ‘$21,000’.” 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  motion  that  I  have  made  will  send 
the  bill  to  the  White  House.  As  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  measure  enlarged  the 
class  of  beneficiaries  for  paraplegic 
housing  to  include  those  who  had  lost 
one  extremity  and  who  had  a  residual  of 
a  disease  which  preclude  locomotion 
without  a  wheelchair.  The  House  in 
passing  the  bill  as  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs 
increased  the  amount  of  the  paraplegic 
grant  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  This  gra/it 
had  not  been  increased  since  1948  wKen 
the  law  was  first  passed.  Since  that/time 
housing  costs  have  more  than  doubled. 
Our  committee  felt  that  we  were  acting 
in  a  conservative  and  responsible  way 
in  providing  for  a  50 -percent  increase 
which  has  now  been  reduced  by  one- 


The  House 
of  direct  loans 


half  by  the  Senate  acti( 
also  increased  the  amoui 
from  $17,500  to  $25,000.  The  Senate 
amendment  reduced/it  to  $21,000.  The 
House  also  provided  loan  guarantee 
eligibility  for  tho?6  individuals  who  live 
in  satellite  townX  and  who  wish  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the/Veterans ’  Administration 
loan  gusu'antefe  program.  The  Senate  ac¬ 
cepted  that/amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concurring  in  these 
amendments  by  the  Senate  with  con¬ 
siderable  reluctance  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
bill  passed  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  unduly 
Stricted  and  not  in  accordance  with 
re  economic  facts  of  life  with  which  we 
'are  faced  today. 


The  Senate  made  one  other  amend¬ 
ment  of  a  technical  nature.  The  exist¬ 
ing  law  permitted  direct  loans  to  be 
made  in  certain  areas  where  such  action 
was  warranted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
administrator  up  to  $25,000.  The  House 
in  passing  the  bill  had  eliminated  that 
provision  because  a  general  limit  of 
$25,000  was  set.  The  Senate  has  re¬ 
stored  this  previous  discretionary  limit 
of  $25,000  and  my  motion  would  concur 
in  that  action  also. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  _ 
(Mr.  Teague),  and  that  is  this,  if  all \~\ 
amendments  are  germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  all  amend¬ 
ments  are  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  1 1> 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
..Texas? 

\  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  furthat  re 
serving  the  right  to  object,  as  I/under 
stahd  it,  if  the  distinguished  gentleman 
wouldx reply,  this  is  the  bill  tinat  passed 
the  Hchjse  on  the  Consent  Q&lendar  the 
other  day  for  the  paraplegics  and  other 
veterans,  leaking  those  in  our  current 
conflict  eligible,  and  ^lso  raising  the 
housing  allowance  f yt  those  requiring 
special  types  of  habintation. 

The  gentleman  s^ys  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  are  germane.  Do  I  also  under¬ 
stand  that  they  'have  reduced  the 
amounts  payable  to  these  needy  veterans 
in  either  the/p araplegi'c, or  multiple-am¬ 
putee  categories?  Is  this  acceptable  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  qA  Veterans’  Affairs?\ 

Mr./TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
if  t£e  gentleman  will  yield,  W^ll,  I  do 
not/ think  it  should  have  been  reduced, 
but  in  order  to  get  a  bill  through\I  did 
Sonfer  with  the  minority  members\md 
we  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  dis 
tinguished  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs,  who  has  done  so  much  for  veterans 
in  the  field  of  housing,  feel  that  in  order 
for  the  expeditious  handling  of  the  bill 
that  the  Senate  amendments,  even 
though  they  are  reduced  in  places  where 
one  feels  we  are  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  is  more  important  than 
a  conference  with  the  other  body  where¬ 
in  with  the  gentleman’s  expertise  he 
might  work  out  this  problem  for  the 
betterment  of  the  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  do.  How¬ 
ever,  our  committee  will  be  taking  up 
the  subject  of  housing  later  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  and  I  would  like  at  this  time  for 
this  legislation  to  go  on  through. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oh  the 
table. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speajffer,  yesterday 
on  rollcall  No.  61,  a  quorum  call,  I  am 
recorded  as  absent.  I  '/as  present  and 
answered  to  my  nanw  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  permanent  Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER/ Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oy  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was/ho  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11612,  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  3  on  page  26  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  be 
offered  at  this  point,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

General  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for  general 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  repairs  and  alterations,  and  other 
miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  not 
otherwise  provided  for  and  necessary  for  the 
practical  and  efficient  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
$4,838,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  he  reimbursed  from  applicable  appro¬ 
priations  for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the 
holding  of  hearings  as  required  by  5  U.S.C. 
551-558:  Provided  further,  That  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,500  of  this  amount  shall  be  available 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex¬ 
penses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  estab¬ 
lished  under  authority  of  Public  Law  78-129 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  responsibilities 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  30,  line  19,  strike  the  period  and  insert 
the  following:  “:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  repealing  section  103(d)  (12) .” 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cot¬ 
ton  program  contains  what  is  called  the 
snapback  provision  on  which  this  body 
heard  considerable  comment  yesterday. 
I  believe  all  are  agreed  who  are  critical 
of  the  cotton  program  that  this  is  an  un¬ 
desirable  feature.  I  view  it  in  that  light 
myself. 

It  was  put  in  the  program  in  order  to 
provide  a  fallback  in  the  event  that  a 
limitation  on  payment  should  subse¬ 
quently  be  voted  by  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
strike  that  provision  from  the  law. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  even  though 
the  snapback  creates  an  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  just  how  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  carried  out,  nevertheless 
I  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
snapback  provision  in  a  manner  that 
will  still  be  subject  to  the  $20,000  limi¬ 
tation  amendment  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  I  understand  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
it  would  in  effect  repeal  the  1965  snap- 
back  provision  in  the  existing  legisla¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  his  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  approved,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  with  the  figures  that  were 
discussed  yesterday  during  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  appropriation  bill  that 
there  would  be  an  additional  $160  million 
cost  to  the  program  under  the  Conte 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  must  respond  this 
way:  that  I  believe  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  snapback  provision  could  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  costs 
of  the  program,  but  I  believe  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  snapback  provision, 
providing  as  it  does  a  latitude  of  choice 
and  ways  for  the  Secretary  to  go,  could 
be  administered  in  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
duce  considerably  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
program  as  compared  with  the  cost  for 
1968. 

I  would  be  glad  to  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  effort 
of  the  gentleman  at  this  time  by  his 
amendment  is  to  a  degree  an  admission 
that  it  could  be  a  greater  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  as  a  consequence  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  agreed  to  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  assuming  un¬ 
wise  administration.  I  do  not  accept  that 
assumption. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  add 
one  other  point,  if  I  might. 

Under  the  limitation,  up  to  $20,000 
would  be  paid  in  the  regular  way.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  remainder  that 
would  be  owed  to  the  farmer  or  to  the 
farm  up  to  the  amount  previously  obli¬ 
gated  would  come  from  another  fund;  is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  must  say 
I  did  not  follow  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Well,  it  would 
be  agreed  under  the  Conte  amendment 
limitation  that  any  farmer  or  farm  could 
get  up  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  establish  such  limitation. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  the 
snapback  provision  in  the  existing  law, 
is  it  not  true  that  further  sums  or  pay¬ 
ments  under  that  law  would  also  be 
paid? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  depends  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  the  Secretary  should 
elect  to  go  with  the  authority  for  simul¬ 
taneous  purchase  and  sale,  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief,  and  I  have  not  had  anyone  in  the 
Department  seriously  challenge  this,  the 
Department  can  construe  simultaneous 
purchase  and  sale  as  another  form  of 
direct  payment  and,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  limitation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  intent 
of  the  law  when  Congress  passed  the 
snapback  provision  was  to  make  full 
payment,  regardless  of  any  limitation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  expressed  in  the  payment  limi¬ 
tation  amendment  came  after  the  snap- 
back  was  voted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  with 
the  snapback  provisions  in  there  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  pay 
65  percent  of  parity;  that  is,  a  very 
minimum  up  to  90  percent? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes;  that  is  assuming 
he  does  not  go  by  the  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  route. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  He  has  the  other  alter¬ 
native. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  he  goes  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  purchase  and  sale  route,  it 
would  properly  be  considered  as  a  direct 
payment. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  That  is  right,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  if  he  would  go  by  that 
route  that  your  $20,000  limitation  would 
apply  on  that  type  of  procedure;  is 
there? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Assuming  good  admin¬ 
istration — and  I  am  glad  to  make  that 
assumption — I  feel  that  the  $20,000  lim¬ 
itation  would  apply.  But  I  might  also  add 
that  the  rule  of  germaneness  does  not 
apply  in  the  other  body  and  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
striking  this  snapback.  It  is  also  fair  to 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
that  is  the  legislative  committee,  would 
take  note  of  this  limitation  on  payments 
and  very  likely  would  be  in  session  the 
very  next  morning  considering  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Is  it  not  true  at  this  time 
under  present  parity  prices,  that  cotton 
support  price  is  at  43  percent  of  parity? 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  heard  that  65 
percent  of  parity  on  cotton,  1-inch  Up¬ 
land  Middling  cotton,  is  about  30  cents 
a  pound,  but  how  that  translates  in 
terms  of  payments,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  think  research  will 
show  that  present  price  support  is  about 
43  percent.  So  if  your  amendment  goes 
through,  we  are  definitely  faced  with  a 
minimum  of  65  percent  on  the  buy  and 
sell  procedure  which  you  originally  were 
talking  about  here.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
$20,000  limitation.  So  it  is  conceivable 
that  this  amendment  could  cost  $160  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  $300  million  that  it 
saves. 

If  that  happens,  then  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  small  farmer,  because  that  will 
come  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  funds,  could  lose  by  virtue  of 
this  amendment;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  this  world  where  we 
are  hopping  to  the  moon  and  back,  al¬ 
most  anything  is  conceivable — but  I  do 
not  think  the  assumption  is  a  reasonable 
one  to  make. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Do  you  agree  that  this 
administration  has  only  had  4  months 
to  try  to  work  out  the  problem  in  this 
agricultural  fiasco  and  then  do  you  agree 
that  there  should  be  some  limitation  on 
some  of  these  farm  subsidy  programs, 
and  possibly  we  should  give  the  admin¬ 
istration  time  to  get  a  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  have  ample  time 
between  now  and  when  the  limitation 
amendment  will  be  effective  to  come  up 
with  a  new  program  and  get  it  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  So  I  view  this  as  a  valu¬ 
able  spur  to  the  legislative  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min¬ 
utes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
reservation  still  applies,  does  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  still  reserves  his  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment,  but  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  may  be  allowed  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes  finds  no  objection, 
.therefore  the  gentleman  from  Hlinois  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  just  make  a  com¬ 
ment  to  explain  in  part  why  I  have  of¬ 
fered  the  amendment.  In  the  past  couple 
of  months  I  have  had  a  number  of  dis¬ 
cussions  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  problems  they 
might  encounter  administratively  should 
a  limitation  on  payments  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  They  did  express  concern 
about  the  snapback  provision,  and  I  as¬ 
sured  them  that  if  a  limitation  amend¬ 
ment  was  successful,  I  would  do  the  best 
I ’could  to  get  a  second  amendment  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  House  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  troublesome  problem. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  This  morning 
the  implications  of  the  so-called  Conte 
amendment  were  discussed  at  the  White 
House  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin.  Secretary  Hardin  stated  that  he 
felt  obligated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  snapback  law  as  Congress  intend¬ 
ed,  and  if  that  were  done — and  he  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  was  their  responsibility  to 
do  so — the  Conte  amendment  would  place 
an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers  to 
the  extent  of  $160  million.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  when  he  tells  me  that  he  is  ob¬ 
ligated  to  carry  out  the  law  which  the 
gentleman  now  wants  to  repeal,  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  which  law  will  cost 
$160  million  more  because  of  the  Conte 
amendment,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  an  advantage  on  me  because  I 
was  not  present  at  that  discussion.  But 
did  the  Secretary  consider  the  alterna¬ 
tive  which  is  written  into  the  snapback 
provision  which  would  give  him  this 
other  course  of  action  to  take  if  he  elected 
to  do  so,  that  is,  the  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  route? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  assume  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  had 
one  or  more  of  his  advisers  with  him,  had 
considered  that  possibility.  But  he  stated 
categorically  that  he  would  be  obligated 
to  carry  out  the  so-called  snapback  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  existing  law,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  additional  burden  to  the 
taxpayer  would  be  $160  million  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  good  argument  for  the  amendment 
I  have  now  offered.  Also  may  I  express 
the  hope  that  either  by  the  amendment 
now  before  the  House  or  by  some  sub¬ 
sequent  action  in  the  Senate  or  other¬ 
wise  we  can  eliminate  the  snapback 
provision. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
kind  of  demonstrates  the  folly  of  the 
amendment  we  adopted  yesterday  as  well 
as  the  one  now  proposed  ? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No,  I  think  it  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  House  does  have  a 
means  to  put  a  spur  on  the  legislative 
process  when  there  has  been  such  a  long 
lapse  of  time  without  any  action  what¬ 
ever. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  snapback  provision,  but  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  crops  planted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970.  None  of  those 
provisions  will  go  into  effect  until  after 
the  moneys  in  this  appropriation  bill  have 
long  been  expended.  So  consequently  you 
cannot  associate  the  moneys  in  this  bill 
with  the  provisions  of  the  snapback 
language  which  would  apply  to  a  crop 
that  will  not  even  be  harvested. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  must  interrupt  to  say 
that  the  moneys  provided  in  this  bill 
will  affect  the  salaries  of  those  officials 
who  would  formulate  the  programs  for 
the  1970  crops. 

Furthermore,  as  the  gentleman  very 
well  knows,  under  the  provisions  of  the 


Feed  Grains  Act  there  is  a  provision  for 
advance  payment  in  the  springtime, 
which  would  clearly  cover  this  period. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  such  payment. 
The  past  administration  recommended 
that  it  be  eliminated,  and  there  are  no 
moneys  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
statute  to  prevent  advance  payments? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  When  we  are  talking 
about  a  snapback  provision,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  provision  which  is  to  apply 
to  the  crops  planted  in  fiscal  1970,  which 
means  planting  after  July  1  of  this  year. 
Those  crops  will  not  become  subject  to 
any  kind  of  payment  while  these  moneys 
are  available  for  expenditure. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
clear  up  whether  he  is  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  or  just  what? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  just  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  that  both  this  amendment 
and  the  one  yesterday  will  not  serve  a 
proper  purpose  in  limiting  expenditures. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  that  is  true  then 
there  is  nothing  for  him  to  worry  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hungate,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  min¬ 
ute.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  on  his  courage  and 
I  would  say  that  I  believe  now  there  really 
was  a  Daniel  and  he  did  go  into  the  lion’s 
den. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  similar  to  the  one  that  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  a  previous  Congress  and  deleted  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  amendment  or  one 
with  the  same  effect  was  a  part  of  the 
amendment  which  was  voted  by  the 
House  on  July  31  last  year.  Unhappily, 
under  the  rules  applying  to  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  such  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  will,  no  doubt,  make  the  point  of 
order.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  are 
unable  to  take  some  means  of  getting 
the  snapback  provision  out  of  the  law — 
and  I  believe  we  can.  I  would  believe  the 
Senate,  if  it  accepts  the  limitation,  will 
also  take  the  necessary  measures  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  snapback  provision. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  reserved  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
served  a  point  of  order  and  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  colloquy  that  has 
taken  place  has  gone  rather  far  afield. 
But  if  I  may  presume  on  the  House  a 
little  bit,  I  would  like  to  recite  a  little 
history  which  makes  it  quite  clearly  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  must  again  point  out  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  with  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  a 
corporation.  Yesterday  the  Chair  held — 


and  I  may  say  I  still  differ  respectfully 
with  the  point  of  view — that  this  amend¬ 
ment  or  limitation  was  in  order  since  it 
would  apply  to  the  money  in  this  bill. 
If  that  language  should  stay,  it  means 
all  the  payments  throughout  the  country 
of  $20,000  and  under  would  be  paid  from 
the  money  in  this  bill. 

But  I,  in  turn,  will  point  out  again  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  and  its  ob¬ 
ligations  and  commitments  both  under 
the  law  and  under  its  charter.  We  have 
put  this  language  in  our  report  and  it  is 
surplusage,  but  we  merely  wished  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist,  and  I  will  read: 

IX  necessary  to  perform  the  functions, 
duties,  obligations  or  commitments  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  and  others  serving  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  paid  from  funds  on  hand 
or  from  those  funds  received  from  the  re¬ 
demption  or  sale  of  commodities.  Such  funds 
shaU  also  be  available  to  meet  program  pay¬ 
ments,  commodity  loans,  or  other  obligations 
of  the  Corporation. 

So  as  the  matter  now  stands,  every  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  $20,000  payment  or  less  will 
get  it  from  this  money.  Every  recipient 
of  more  than  that  should,  under  the 
obligations  and  authority  of  the  CCC, 
get  his  money  from  the  Corporation 
from  assets  it  has  on  hand  today,  and 
its  total  assets,  including  cash  loans  out¬ 
standing  and  commodities  it  owns, 
amounts  to  around  $5.6  billion. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  it  would 
result  in  two  sets  of  -books,  and  might 
result  in  buying  computers  and  having 
extra  personnel. 

What  the  gentleman  tried  to  do  yes¬ 
terday  and  what  the  gentleman  comes 
in  and  tries  to  do  today  is  to  repeal  other 
legislation  by  language  in  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  The  gentleman  got  by 
with  a  ruling  yesterday,  and  now  he 
wants  the  rest  of  the  hog.  He  wants 
to  repeal  outright  the  basic  Farm  Act 
which  provides  the  so-called  snapback 
language,  and  this  differs  somewhat 
from  the  interpretations  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  This  snap- 
back  provision  says,  on  page  156  of  the 
“Compilation  of  Statutes  Relating  to 
Agriculture,”  issued  January  1,  1969,  as 
follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here¬ 
after  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  .  .  .  price  sup¬ 
port  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crop  ...  at  such  level  not  less  than 
65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  cen¬ 
tum  . .  . 

Sixty-five  percent  of  parity  would 
raise  the  present  price  we  guarantee  on 
loans  on  cotton  from  22-and-a-fraction 
cents  to  30-some-odd  cents.  We  can  see 
the  extra  cost  there. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  says  that 
provision  also  says  the  Secretary  may 
purchase  the  cotton  and  resell.  It  does 
provide  that,  but  it  says  he  must  pur¬ 
chase  at  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  an 
outright  repeal  of  that  section  of  the 
Agricultural  Farm  Act  which  Congress 
extended  last  year.  As  such  it  is  all  leg¬ 
islation;  not  just  a  little  legislation  on 
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an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  fully  and  en¬ 
tirely  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1968. 

For  that  reason  I  renew  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
cannot  insist  it  is  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  but  I  do  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  one  item. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  it  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  to  purchase  and  then 
to  resell.  The  expression  in  the  snap- 
back  provision  is  simultaneous  purchase 
and  sale,  which  is  a  bit  different  from 
what  one  might  ordinarily  deduce  from 
the  words  the  gentleman  used.  Simul¬ 
taneous  purchase  and  sale  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  direct  payment  to  the 
farmer  involved. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  language  says 
that  under  those  circumstances  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  purchase  cotton  at  the  sup¬ 
port  price  and  resell  at  a  lower  price, 
or  make  loans.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  section  merely  says  he  may  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  lower  level,  which  would  be 
65  percent.  He  can  either  make  a  loan 
at  30  some-odd  cents  or  buy  at  30  some- 
odd  cents  and  then  sell  it  for  the  world 
price. 

The  reason  why  the  farmer  is  in  this 
fix  is  we  have  him  selling  at  a  world 
price  and  paying  American  prices  for 
everything  he  uses. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  offers  an 
amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  proposes  legislation  on  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 

Obviously,  to  amend  or  repeal  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  existing  law  would  be,  in  itself, 
legislation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  by  its  terms  would 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
would  repeal  section  103(d)  (12)  of  that 
act.  Therefore,  the  amendment  would 
constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill;  and  the  point  of  order  is  sus¬ 
tained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  510.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered 
by  this  Act,  whether  financed  from  funds 
contained  in  this  Act  or  from  other  sources, 
may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of 
Public  Law  90-364,  and  such  positions  shall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determin¬ 
ing  number  of  employees  under  subsection 
(a)  of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies 
under  subsection  (b)  of  that  section. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  40,  after  line  4,  insert: 

“Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  within  any  state  or 
county  for  any  program  or  activity  subject 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
not  in  compliance  with  said  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.” 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  courtesy  to  me 
and  to  my  associates  in  our  discussions 
in  the  past  week  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  said  back 
in  1928  which  applies  to  the  amendment 
I  am  offering  today.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
said: 

Crime  is  contagious.  If  the  Government 
becomes  a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  it  invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself;  it  invites  anarchy. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
we  passed  in  1964  is  very  specific.  It  says 
that  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  used  in 
any  Federal  agency  or  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  where  there  is  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion.  This  title  VI  directs  every  Federal 
agency  not  to  discriminate  and  says  that 
they  cannot  have  Federal  funds  if  they  so 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  every  Mem¬ 
ber  here  knows  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  many  years  has  been  a 
flagrant  violator  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  1965  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  wrote  a  very  complete  book  en¬ 
titled  “Equal  Opportunity  in  Farm 
Programs.”  They  have  not  been  disputed 
generally  in  their  statement  that  there 
was  widespread  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  generally  in  program  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
situation  has  changed  little  recently.  On 
May  19,  just  last  week,  I  spoke  at  length 
here  in  the  House  and  included  the  de¬ 
tails  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
violations  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
include,  among  others: 

First,  widespread  discrimination  in 
4-H  Club  programs; 

Second,  failure  of  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
benefit  the  black  poor  in  16  Alabama 
Coimties  ; 

Third,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice’s  racial  segregation  in  12  Alabama 
comities  with  Negro  extension  workers 
serving  a  potential  caseload  almost  five 
times  as  great  as  white  workers; 

Fourth,  the  granting  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  smaller  loans  to 
Negroes  as  compared  to  whites  in  the 
same  economic  status;  and 

Fifth,  discrimination  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Negroes  in  the  South  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee. 

On  March  19,  1969,  the  new  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
wherein  he  set  forth  in  detail  the  dis¬ 
crimination  that  still  exists  and  the  vio¬ 
lations  of  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
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Act  that  still  exist,  as  reported  in  a  new 
staff  study  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  placed  the  entire  letter  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  Record  on  that 
day.  I  mention  one  sentence  of  this  letter 
in  particular: 

Patterns  of  violations  of  title  VI  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  implementing 
regulations  persist,  .  .  .  and  despite  the 
evidence  of  these  widespread  violations  of 
law  ...  I  am  not  aware  of  any  meaningful 
action  which  has  been  taken  to  correct  this 
situation. 

This  is  the  Attorney  General  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  same  day,  May  19,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Hardin  and  asked 
what  his  plans  were  regarding  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  this 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  his 
reponse  was  quick,  it  was  heartening.  He 
gave  assurance  in  the  letter  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  dedicated  to 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  his 
department. 

Tire  purpose  of  my  amendment  today 
which  the  members  of  the  Committee 
have  heard  the  Clerk  read  is  to  help  him 
eliminate  discrimination  in  Department 
of  Agriculture  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  is  similar  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
(Mr.  Scherle)  last  week  where  college 
funds  are  cut  off  if  congressional  man¬ 
dates  are  not  complied  with.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  cut  off  Federal  funds  where 
there  is  a  violation  of  Federal  law.  Title 
VI  is  as  clear  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  first  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  restatement  of  the  existing 
law  because  it  is  precisely  what  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  provides.  How¬ 
ever,  I  insist  it  is  an  essential  restate¬ 
ment  and  it  will  aid  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  ending  discrimination.  It 
will  be  a  tool  which  he  can  use  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  easily  the  determination  he 
outlined  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  it  is  very  important  in  these 
days  of  unrest  and  dissention  that  the 
Federal  Government  sets  the  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  complies  with 
its  own  laws  duly  passed. 

Therefore,  I  urge  bipartisan  support  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois)  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  objective  that  you 
are  trying  to  obtain,  that  Federal  funds, 
whether  they  be  for  these  programs  or 
for  any  other  programs,  not  be  applied 
in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
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However,  as  the  gentleman  began  to 
explain  his  amendment  he  stated  that 
Title  VI  is  quite  specific.  It  still  is  not 
clear  to  me  after  hearing  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  by  the  gentleman  of  his 
amendment  as  to  why  it  is  necessary, 
then,  as  the  gentleman  himself  put  it 
just  a  moment  ago,  that  we  have  a  re¬ 
statement  in  effect  of  title  VI. 

The  second  question  that  I  would  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  gentleman  is  this :  Why  is  it 
not  possible  for  legal  action  to  be  taken 
under  title  VI  in  the  event  that  these 
programs  are  not  being  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  that  title?  Why  do  we 
have  to  restate  the  law? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  restate  the  law  here 
because  my  amendment  precludes  the  use 
of  these  specific  funds  being  appropri- 
ataed  in  this  bill  for  programs  where 
there  are  violations  of  title  VI. 

It  highlights  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  to  the  people  running  the 
agencies  out  in  the  countryside  that  Con¬ 
gress  means  business  insofar  as  title  VI  is 
concerned 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  sure 
we  mean  business  with  regard  to  title  VI, 
as  I  believe  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows,  but  are  we  then  going  to  be  re¬ 
quired  from  now  on  to  draft  a  similar 
provision  on  every  single  appropriation 
bill  indicating  that  we  meant  what  we 
said  back  in  1964?  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
believe  the  better  legislative  procedure 
would  be  to  go  back  and  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  repeat  this  belief  with  eveiy 
single  appropriation  bill. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  do  not 
particularly  agree  with  my  colleague, 
because  the  violations  since  1964  in  this 
particular  area  have  been  so  flagrant. 
This  is  one  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  that  has  not  received  the  kind 
of  compliance  that  we  intended  when  we 
passed  the  bill.  So  I  believe  that  there 
can  be  a  situation  once  in  a  while  where 
Congress  reemphasizes  what  it  meant  in 
the  original  legislation. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman,  I  would  say,  Yes, 
actions  can  be  filed,  and  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  to 
me  that  he  is  employing  and  assigning 
additional  agents,  additional  employees 
and  attorneys  to  the  enforcement  areas 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  I 
congratulate  the  Secretary  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Again,  if 
the  gentleman  •will  yield  further,  let  me 
state  that  I  understand  the  objective 
sought  by  the  gentleman,  but  to  me  there 
seems  to  be  a  further  redundancy  in  the 
effort  the  gentleman  is  making,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  assurances  the  gen¬ 
tleman  says  he  now  has  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  from  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Let  me 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  the 


letter  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  set  forth  in 
great  detail  the  violations  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  machinery  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture — and  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  the  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  will  have  to  obtain 
that  permission  when  the  Committee 
goes  back  into  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  ask  for  that  permis¬ 
sion  at  that  time. 

The  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  me  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
it  was  not  really  responsive  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  that  it  merely  did  two  things:  instead 
of  agreeing  with  any  of  the  structural 
suggestions  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  set  up,  it  gave  his  commitment  to 
the  enforcement  of  title  VI,  reempha¬ 
sized  his  commitment:  and,  second, 
promised  to  provide  additional  enforcing 
officers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Langen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Having  had  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  view  the  amendment  quite  care¬ 
fully,  what  puzzles  me  is  with  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  there  might  be  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulties  with  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

While  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  your  objective,  I  am  wondering 
what  the  gentleman’s  intent  is.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  amendment  reads  that  no 
appropriations  under  this  act  shall  be 
used  within  any  State  or  county  for  any 
program  or  activity  subject  to  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  not  in 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Now  let  us  hypothetically  suppose  that 
it  is  determined — and  I  do  not  know  by 
what  means  it  is  going  to  be  deter¬ 
mined — that  there  is  a  violation  in  the 
State  extension  office,  for  instance. 

Would  this  then  deprive  the  State  of 
extension  funds  for  the  entire  State  and 
deprive  services  to  people  in  other  areas 
Of  that  State  where  possibly  there  are  no 
violations,  so  that  the  public  might  be 
the  big  loser  in  service. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  in¬ 
tent  of  my  amendment  is  not  to  deprive 
the  entire  State  or  county  of  funds.  It 
would  deprive  particular  discriminating 
programs  of  funds,  and  I  presume  that  it 
would  be  determined  in  the  usual  way  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Is  that  not  what  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  says — that  no 
appropriation — no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  within  any  State? 


If  there  were  a  violation  in  the  State  of¬ 
fice,  it  would  apply  to  the  whole  State? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No,  the 
reason  the  words  “or  county”  were  in¬ 
cluded  was  so  that  the  specific  objection 
that  the  gentleman  raises  could  not  be 
inferred. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Then  why  have  that 
provision — “or  activities  within  a  coun¬ 
ty,”  when  there  might  be  a  violation  in 
only  one  small  segment  thereof? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  discretion  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  would  enjoy  would 
be  the  same  kind  of  discretion  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  enjoys  when  he  cuts  off  funds  for 
any  particular  function  in  any  of  the 
States  and  counties  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  gentleman  by  his  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  propose,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  any  agricultural  programs  not 
now  covered  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  be  covered  or  that 
any  programs  presently  covered  be  re¬ 
moved  from  coverage;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
amendment  changes  in  no  way  the  juris¬ 
diction  for  coverage  of  title  VI. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  I  believe  it  is  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  purpose,  as  expressed  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  that  whether  or  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  passes  the  appropriate  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  subject  to  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
the  exact  truth.  Programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  still  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  civil 
rights  bills.  They  will  still  be  subject 
whether  of  not  my  amendment  is  ap¬ 
proved. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  I  would  agree  com¬ 
pletely  with  that.  I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  your  amendment  pass  to 
emphasize  the  Department’s  obligations 
but  it  should  be  made  clear  that  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  agree  to  your  amendment  would 
in  no  way  diminish  the  present  coverage 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  to  join  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards),  in  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill.  I  support  my  colleague  in  his  as¬ 
sertion  that  no  funds  be  appropriated 
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for  any  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity  that  is  unwilling  to  com¬ 
ply  with  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Unless  such  an  amendment  is  passed, 
I  fear  that  we  will  continue  to  have  major 
problems  in  the  area  of  compliance  with 
civil  rights  laws.  Without  a  built-in 
measure  requiring  compliance  through 
the  withholding  of  funds  wherever  nec¬ 
essary,  separate  funds  for  civil  rights 
enforcement  will  not  be  enough.  We  have 
passed  the  time  when  the  disadvantaged 
and  dispossessed  can  be  appeased  by  good 
intentions;  Congress  must  act  now  to 
fully  enforce  the  civil  rights  laws  which 
are  already  on  the  books.  Again,  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  here  to  support 
this  amendment  in  person,  but  I  hope 
that  the  mission  of  which  I  am  a  part 
will  prove  to  be  equally  important  to  all 
Americans. 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards)  which  would  prevent  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  bill  from  being 
used  for  any  Agriculture  Department 
program  or  activity  that  is  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  present  Federal  law 
as  set  forth  in  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  in  programs  that  discrimi¬ 
nate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

This  amendment  is  similar  in  form  and 
purpose  to  that  approved  by  the  House 
during  consideration  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  funding  higher  education  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  need  for  this  amendment 
has  been  completely  documented  and 
was  set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  on  May  20,  1969,  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  inclusion  of  funds  in  this  bill  so 
the  Agriculture  Department  can  meet  its 
responsibility  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  this 
amendment.  On  the  contrary,  it  clearly 
indicates  the  awareness  that  there  has 
been  discrimination  practiced  in  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  programs  and  that 
correction  is  needed. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  5  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  this  amendment  should  not 
be  necessary. 

But  shocking  as  it  may  be,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  not  enforced 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  presents  an 
opportunity  to  serve  notice  on  the  De¬ 
partment  that  it  must  insure  that  its  pro¬ 
grams  are  available  to  all  our  citizens  on 
an  equal  basis. 

I  hope  the  House  will  pass  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  that  spirit. 

Both  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  and  the  Attorney  General  have 
recently  taken  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture  to  task  for  its  failure  to  enforce 
equal  opportunity  in  its  programs. 

A  staff  report  issued  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  hearings  held  last  year  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  documented  extensive 
discrimination  in  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  16- 
county  area.  The  report  specifically  cited 
six  examples  of  programs  which  were  be¬ 
ing  operated  in  a  discriminatory  man¬ 
ner: 

First,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
personnel  were  assigned  on  a  segregated 
basis,  with  white  staff  members  servicing 
whites,  and  black  staff  members  servicing 
only  blacks; 

Second,  the  assignment  of  five  times 
as  many  cases  to  black  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  staff  members  as  to  their 
white  counterparts; 

Third,  widespread'  discrimination  in 
4— H  Clubs  in  the  16-county  area; 

Fourth,  the  segregation  of  programs 
available  to  4-H  members,  where  the 
Commission  found  that  blacks  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  being  grouped  in  the  most 
elementary  and  menial  programs,  while 
whites  were  receiving  training  in  more 
mechanized  farm  skills; 

Fifth,  discrimination  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  making  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  loan  funds 
available  to  whites  even  though  the  black 
applicants  were  of  approximately  the 
same  economic  status;  and 

Sixth,  discrimination  by  FHA  in  the 
types  of  loans  approved,  where  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  found  that  64  percent 
of  the  loans  made  to  blacks  were  for  sub¬ 
sistence  or  marginal  development,  where¬ 
as  loans  for  rural  housing  and  home- 
ownership  were  available  to  whites. 

In  October  of  last  year  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  forwarded  another  report  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
“Mechanisms  for  Implementing  and  En¬ 
forcing  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.”  In  this  report  the  Commission 
made  it  clear  to  the  Department  that  its 
title  VI  compliance  program  was  seri¬ 
ously  defective.  It  was  understaffed,  in¬ 
adequately  trained,  and  failed  to  collect 
meaningful  racial  data  to  be  used  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  effect  of  its  programs  on  mi¬ 
norities. 

Then  this  spring,  on  April  16,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  pointed 
out,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  very  strong  letter  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  pointed  to  persist¬ 
ent  violations  of  title  VI  and  numerous 
deficiencies  in  the  enforcement  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  Department’s  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Attorney  General  said  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Department  imple¬ 
ment  effective  compliance  with  title  VI, 
and  he  made  a  number  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  program,  includ¬ 
ing  the  replacement  of  the  present  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  an  expanded  office  for 
equal  opportunity  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary,  which  would  possess  clear- 
cut  authority  to  affect  agency  perform¬ 
ance.  He  also  recommended  that  racial 
data  be  collected  as  a  basis  for  judging 
performance. 

The  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  letter  from  the  Attorney 
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General  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
indicate  the  clear  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  enforce  title  VI,  which 
requires  that  funds  no  be  expended  for 
programs  in  which  there  is  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  recommendations  of  both  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  if  implemented,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  far  more  vigorous  enforcement  of 
title  VI.  Additional  pressure  is  needed  to 
insure  that  the  Department  accepts 
there  recommendations  and  moves  im¬ 
mediately  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

By  approving  the  amendment,  which 
states  that  none  of  the  funds  being  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  bill  shall  be  used 
within  any  State  or  county  for  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity  which  is  subject  to  title 
VI  of  such  program  or  activity  in  that 
State  or  county  is  not  in  full  compliance 
this  House  today  can  generate  the  pres¬ 
sure  which  is  necessary  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Time  and  again  in  past  years  civil 
rights  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress 
have  been  thwarted  by  the  failure  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  enforce  the  law.  Let  us 
serve  notice  through  this  amendment 
that  we  expect  those  statutes  to  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  that  we  expect  each  and 
every  administrative  agency  to  take 
vigorous  steps  to  insure  that  their  pro¬ 
grams  are  available  on  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  basis.  Let  us  make  clear  our  own 
dissatisfaction  with  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  its 
programs  into  compliance  with  title  VI. 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  continu¬ 
ing  failure  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  know 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
him.  I  have  before  me  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  is  a  very  thorough  docu¬ 
ment,  as  many  of  you  realize,  and  goes 
far  beyond  what  I  consider  fair  play. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  if  it  suffers  from 
anything,  it  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  far-reaching,  it  does  reach  every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  described  here.  That 
general  law  applies  to  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards),  has  said  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  has  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  carry 
out  the  provisions  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  as  amended. 

The  gentleman  says  further  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  gentleman,  by  letter,  that  the 
Secretary  means  to  see  that  all  employees 
of  the  Department  carry  out  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  which 
would  appear  all  the  gentleman  from 
California  should  want. 

But  let  me  point  out,  nonetheless, 
whatever  our  attitudes  or  feelings,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  has 
been  supported  here  by  quoting  from  a 
1965  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion.  There  are  some  I  know  who  feel  this 
was  a  strictly  objective  report,  and  there 
are  others  who,  like  me,  feel  this  was  an 
ex  parte  hearing  and  partisan  hearing. 
But  at  any  rate  this  was  4  or  5  years 
ago.  In  1966  Congress  provided  a  special 
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section  on  civil  rights,  on  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  So,  since 
1965,  the  Department  has  had  this  special 
section  set  up. 

Not  only  that,  but  also  the  letters  the 
gentleman  mentioned  were  sent  up  in 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  in  the  case  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Granted  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
applicable,  and  provides  for  hearings, 
and  provides  for  remedies  and  it  provides 
who  shall  determine,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman — and  this  will 
be  the  latest  expression  in  civil  rights — 
does  not  show  me  who  shall  determine 
whether  anyone  is  in  violation.  We  have 
3,600  or  3,700  counties  in  the  United 
States.  As  was  ‘pointed  out  by  my  col¬ 
league  on  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  if  we  have'  one  little 
corner  in  a  county  in  violation,  does  that 
mean  all  the  people  in  the  State  will  be 
without  these  programs,  or  even  the 
entire  State? 

Another  thing,  this  provision  has  to  do 
with  all  the  funds  in  this  bill.  My  friends, 
there  are  $80  million  in  here  for  meat 
inspection.  Does  that  mean  because 
somebody— I  do  not  know  who — says 
some  little  meat  plant  in  one  corner  of 
a  big  State  is  in  violation  of  the  act,  that 
we  will  not  have  a  dollar  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  instance,  to  carry  out  the 
meat  inspection  duties?  What  is  going 
to  happen  to  public  health? 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  this  country 
has  to  do  with  protecting  ourselves  from 
the  importation  of  diseases  and  injurious 
insects.  We  have  provisions  for  inspection 
at  ports  of  entry  to  prevent  this.  If  some¬ 
body  has  not  carried  out  fully  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  then  will  we  take 
away  all  those  people,  the  inspectors 
from  the  ports,  and  then  these  diseases 
and  insects  can  be  brought  in  and  spread 
throughout  the  United  States? 

The  point  I  make,  although  the  gentle¬ 
man  states,  I  believe  he  restates  the  law. 
If  so  he  does  so  and  in  a  rather  dangerous 
way,  so  the  money  we  have  in  this  bill 
for  protection  of  public  health  will  be  en¬ 
dangered,  for  instance. 

I  hope  we  may  vote  down  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  . 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  take  the  5  minutes. 

I  understand  that  while  I  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  there  was  a  colloquy  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  so-called  Conte 
amendment.  There  was  a  big  pow-wow 
or  meeting.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  was 
said  the  cotton  part  of  the  program 
would  cost  $160  million  more.  Someone 
else  who  was  in  the  same  pow-wow,  and 
who  must  have  been  smoking  a  different 
pipe,  came  out  and  said  it  would  cost 
$200  million  more. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  this :  This 
is  exactly  the  same  amendment  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  July.  It  will  save 
the  taxpayers  $300  million. 

I  just  cannot  understand  the  bleeding 
hearts  in  this  House,  bleeding  for  the 


millionaire  farmers  and  the  big  corporate 
farmers  who  are  waxing  rich  and  fat  and 
some  of  the  Congressmen  who  are  wax¬ 
ing  rich  and  fat  on  this  subsidy  program. 

If  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  not  feel  this  amendment  is  perfect, 
if  he  feels  it  needs  perfection  and  it  needs 
amendment,  let  him  go  over  to  the  Senate 
side  and  let  him  perfect  this  amendment. 
We  take  no  pride  of  authorship.  If  he 
wants  to  straighten  out  the  amendment 
and  make  it  better  and  make  it  workable, 
I  will  be  glad  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
under  the  gentleman’s  amendment  some 
$2.7  billion  will  continue  to  be  distributed 
to  small  farmers  in  terms  of  farm  sub¬ 
sidies?  The  amendment  merely  deals 
with  the  $300  million  that  goes  to  some 
500  corporate  farms.  Is  that  what  it  is? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right — 
50  percent  of  the  farmers  receiving  farm 
subsidies  receive  less  than  $500  a  year. 
This  amendment  certainly  will  not  hurt 
the  small  farmer.  It  will  hurt  the  big 
farmer,  the  big  corporate  farmer.  Those 
are  the  ones  I  am  fighting  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  1967  figures  only  show  that  five 
producers  got  over  $1  million,  for  a  total 
of  $10.9  million;  15  producers  got  be¬ 
tween  $500,000  and  $1  million,  for  a  total 
of  $9.5  million;  388  producers  got  be¬ 
tween  $100,000  and  one-half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  for  a  total  of  $64.9  million;  1,285 
producers  got  $50,000  to  $100,000  for  a 
total  of  $84.6  million;  and  4,843  producers 
got  between  $25,000  and  $50,000,  for  a 
total  of  $161.7  million.  The  total  received 
by  all  those  receiving  $25,000  in  1967 — • 
6,736  producers — was  about  $331.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  it. 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  rollcall  on  this 
amendment.  Let  us  put  them  on  record 
and  see  who  is  interested  in  saving  money 
for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  in  the  well  did  not  take 
any  pride  in  his  amendment  of  yester¬ 
day.  Had  I  been  him,  I  would  not  have 
taken  any  pride,  either.  An  amendment 
which  applies  so  poorly  to  the  problem  at 
hand  certainly  can  give  pride  to  no  one. 

On  the  amendment  pending  before  the 
Committee,  I  want  to  register  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  administering  its  provi¬ 
sions.  Inasmuch  as  the  civil  rights  law 
already  has  provisions  whereby  title  IV 
can  be  carried  out  it  is  unnecessary.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  indicated 
his  desire  to  enforce  the  law,  as  contained 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  who  has 
the  mike  certainly  has  a  short  memory, 
because  last  July,  on  the  same  identical 
amendment  which  I  offered,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  voted  “yea”  with 
me. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  did  so  just  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  amendment  was 
presented  then  at  the  right  time,  the 
right  place,  and  in  the  right  order.  None 
of  them  existed  yesterday. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California)  there  were — ayes  45,  noes  82. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers.  Tellers  were 
ordered,  and  the  Chairman  appointed  as 
tellers  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
Mr.  Whitten. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  66, 
noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

OPPOSITION  TO  LIMITATION  ON  FARM  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  announced  that  a  rollcall  will  be 
sought  on  the  Conte-Findley  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
attention  for  just  a  few  moments  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  problem.  The  matter  has 
again  been  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  this  afternoon  and 
I  would  like  to  discuss  it  briefly. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  passage  of 
the  limitation-on-payment  amendment 
would  be  a  victory  for  the  Conte-Findley 
team.  But  I  would  insist  that  it  would  be 
a  defeat  for  the  Republican  leadership 
and  the  Democratic  leadership  and  for 
both  parties,  a  defeat  for  the  consumers, 
as  well  as  a  defeat  for  the  fanners  them¬ 
selves. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  some  of  the  his¬ 
tory  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Orville  Freeman 
sent  to  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  farm  program — a  4-year 
extension. 

This  was  a  Democratic  effort  to  extend 
the  present  program  for  a  4-year  period. 
The  other  body  approved  a  4-year  ex¬ 
tension.  The  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  did  not  like  the  4-year  proposal. 

Republicans  in  the  House  decided — 
many  of  them  did — that  if  we  had  a  4- 
year  extension,  it  would  be  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  administration — if  a 
Republican  President  were  elected.  The 
new  President  might  be  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  his  own  program  pre¬ 
sented  early  to  the  new  Congress. 

When  the  vote  came  in  the  House  on 
the  limitation  on  payments  there  were 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  particularly  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  voted  for  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  payments,  who  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  favor  of  the  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments.  As  a  matter  of  strategy  they  voted 
for  the  limitation  on  payments  because 
they  were  concerned  that  the  House 
conferees  would  go  to  conference  with 
the  other  body,  capitulate  on  the  1- 
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year  program  and  get  a  4-year  bill  and 
bring  it  back  and  then  they  would  be 
outvoted  on  final  passage.  So,  they  made 
sure  that  the  bill  would  come  back  for 
another  vote  by  tying  onto  it  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments.  This  is  what  the  true 
legislative  situation  was  last  year  when 
the  payment  limitation  was  voted  upon. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  today  for  any  Re¬ 
publican  or  any  Democrat  who  voted  for 
limitations  last  year  to  vote  against  the 
Conte-Findley  limitation  amendment. 
The  situation  confronting  us  now  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  best  interest  of  the 
country  requires  a  vote  against  the 
amendment  for  reasons  which  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  issue  has  made  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  administration 
has  not  had  adequate  time  within  which 
to  make  its  presentation  to  Congress  as 
to  what  it  wants. 

In  arguing  for  the  1-year  extension 
only,  last  year  it  was  argued,  “Give  the 
new  administration,  Republican  or  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  a  chance  to  come  forth  with  its 
own  program.”  So,  we  had  the  1-year 
extension. 

Now,  the  Secretary  says  that  he  is 
working  on  alternate  proposals  and  he 
expects  to  present  those  alternate  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  Congress  for  consideration 
in  due  time. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
this  House  knows  that  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  administration  we  are  not 
going  to  pass  a  general  farm  bill  and, 
therefore,  you  can  have  all  the  hearings 
you  want  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  but  the  hearings  are  going 
to  be  reasonably  ineffective  until  the 
Secretary  has  the  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  Congress  his  alternative  pro¬ 
posals  from  which  Congress  can  make 
its  selection  with  desired  modifications. 

I  hope  the  Secretary’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  include  a  preferred  alternative. 
I  do  not  know  yet,  and  he  does  not  know 
yet  what  the  final  recommendations  will 
be. 

To  vote  for  this  amendment,  which 
would  cost  more  money,  would  bring 
about  chaos  next  year.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  the  Secretary  and  the  farmers  of 
the  country  and  it  is  just  generally  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unacceptable.  Rather 
than  bring  confusion  into  the  1970  crop 
program,  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  the 
development  of  a  long-range  program  to 
take  effect  after  next  year. 

So  it  is  certainly  not  inconsistent  for 
supporters  of  the  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  vote  against  the  limitation 
amendment.  Those  who  have  favored 
the  amendment  in  the  past  should,  un¬ 
der  present  circumstances,  vote  against 
it  and  refuse  now  to  cripple  the  farmers 
next  year  and  put  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  an  untenable  position.  The 
final  approval  of  the  amendment  would 
make  less  likely  the  final  approval  of  a 
satisfactory  new  farm  bill  at  a  later  date 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  believe  that  he  will 
confirm  somewhat  the  statements  I  have 
made  about  why  the  limitation  amend¬ 
ment  was  approved  by  the  House  last 
year. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  July  31,  1968, 1  voted  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  $20,000  limitation.  I  am  going  to 
change  my  vote,  and  this  time  on  the 
rollcall  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
limitation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
limitation  as  proposed  in  the  bill  at  the 
present  time,  if  approved,  and  if  it  be¬ 
comes  law,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $160 
million  more  in  fiscal  year  1960.  It  does 
not  make  sense  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  to  vote  for  something  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  the  taxpayers  more  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  add  this:  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  told  us  at  a  meeting 
with  the  President  this  morning  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  a 
new  farm  program  up  to  the  Congress  in 
early  fall  of  1969,  and  in  that  legisla¬ 
tion  they  believe  there  can  be  worked  into 
it  some  kind  of  a  payment  limitation  that 
is  responsible  and  constructive.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  am  willing  to  give  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  this  fair  opportunity.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  do  it  in  a  legisla¬ 
tive  way  rather  than  on  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
see  anything  illogical  about  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  It 
seems  perfectly  fair  and  proper  that  all 
of  us  wait  until  the  new  Secretary  and 
the  Congress  have  had  a  chance  to  work 
our  will.  The  payment  situation  will  be 
altered  after  next  year,  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  With  all  the  dissent  and  con¬ 
fusion  and  frustration  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  to  tie  this  further 
burden  on  their  backs  and  jeopardize  the 
consumers  at  the  same  time  is  indefensi¬ 
ble. 

Slimming  up,  if  the  Conte-Findley 
limitation  becomes  the  law  we  would  have 
one  farm  program  for  the  1969  crop,  an¬ 
other  farm  program  for  the  1970  crop, 
and  still  another  farm  program  for  the 
1971  crop.  This  would  be  intolerable. 

I  hope  that  when  the  rollcall  comes 
that,  regardless  of  our  views  on  the  long- 
range  farm  program,  we  will  give  the  new 
administration  and  the  farmers  a  fair 
deal,  as  well  as  the  consumers,  in  our 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  I  remember  last  June  and 
J uly  that  we  spent  about  2  days  here  go¬ 
ing  through  this  same  procedure,  and 
we  won  a  great  victory.  The  Members  of 
this  Congress  voted  by  a  majority  of  al¬ 
most  70  to  limit  the  subsidy  payments  to 
$20,000  a  year  to  every  farm  operation. 

My  good  chairman  mentioned  that 
Secretary  Freeman  recommended  4  years 
of  this  bonanza,  this  $3.5  billion  bo¬ 
nanza.  Well,  where  is  Secretary  Freeman 
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now?  Evidently  the  voters  last  Novem¬ 
ber  did  not  think  much  of  this  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  subsidy  continuing  for  another  4 
years. 

But  very  briefly  I  want  to  say  this:  I 
do  not  know  if  history  repeats  itself,  but 
maybe  we  wasted  time  and  energy  here 
yesterday  and  today.  Last  year  we  voted 
by  a  majority  of  70  for  a  $20,000  limit 
annual  rural  payment,  and  if  the  other 
body  supported  this  limitation  we  would 
have  saved,  I  believe,  about  $2.5  billion 
annual  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

But  you  all  know  what  happened.  We 
went  through  2  days  of  work  and  oratory 
and  voting  for  naught — because  it  went 
over  to  the  Senate  and  something  hap¬ 
pened.  In  order  to  prevent  that  from 
happening  again,  I  have  written  a  letter 
today  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senate  ma¬ 
jority  leader.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
and  I  wall  read  this  letter  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  my  colleagues: 

May  27,  1969. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 

Senate  Majority  Leader, 

V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Majority  Leader:  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  considered  the  agricultural  farm  sub¬ 
sidy  bill  which  involved  approximately  $3(4 
billion  dollars  annual  appropriation.  After 
extended  debate,  the  House,  in  a  recorded 
vote  of  230  to  160,  placed  a  ceiling  upon  any 
agriculture  subsidy  payments  to  any  one 
farm  operation  in  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The 
House  also  reduced  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee’s  request  of  a  four-year  extension  of  this 
subsidy  to  a  one-year  extension. 

The  legislation  was  then  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  the  $20,000  limitation  was  re¬ 
jected  and  a  four-year  extension  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  was  adopted.  The  Senate  bill  was  re¬ 
turned  and  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
abolishment  of  the  $20,000  limitation  but 
reduced  the  four-year  extension  to  one  year. 

On  yesterday,  after  extended  debate,  the 
House  again,  by  teller  vote,  restricted  this 
rural  subsidy  to  a  $20,000  limitation  to  any 
one  farm  operation.  This  legislation  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  by  your  legislative  body 
in  a  short  time. 

According  to  the  news  media  certain  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  supported  and  voted  for 
this  legislation  who  either  individually  or 
through  their  families  have  been  recipients 
of  Government  payments  on  this  rural  sub¬ 
sidy.  The  purpose  of  my  letter  is  I  hope  that 
you  as  Majority  Leader  will  request  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  body  who  have  direct  or 
indirect  financial  benefit  from  this  subsidy  to 
refrain  from  supporting  or  voting  on  this 
legislation  either  in  Committee  or  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
Members  of  the  House  voting  pro  or  con  on 
this  legislation  who  personally,  or  their  fami¬ 
lies,  have  had  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in 
this  subsidy. 

I  do  think  that  the  highest  ethics  should 
maintain  in  both  of  our  National  legislative 
bodies.  Some  Senators,  according  to  the  news 
media  are  insisting  on  the  highest  of  ethics 
and  the  elimination  of  conflict  of  interest  by 
our  United  States  Supreme  Court  Members 
and  same  should  apply  to  all  departments  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ray  J.  Madden, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  make  a  similar 
observation.  The  amendment  I  of¬ 
fered  on  the  last  agriculture  bill  in  1968 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  230  to  160. 
It  went  over  to  the  other  body  and  the 
amendment  was  knocked  out.  Then  it 
went  to  conference  and  by  an  unusual 
procedure,  the  same  people  who  are  buck¬ 
ing  us  today  allowed  the  other  body  to 
take  the  papers.  That  is  a  very  unusual 
procedure.  Usually  the  papers  came  back 
to  the  House.  But  they  allowed  the  other 
body  to  take  the  papers. 

They  voted  against  it.  So  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  again  on 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
House — it  was  either  voting  the  bill  up 
or  down. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  Findley-Conte  amendment.  I  do  not 
oppose  a  ceiling  on  farm  payments.  I  sim¬ 
ply  feel  that  this  proposal,  as  brought 
out  on  the  floor  today,  requires  more  time 
to  study  and  that  it  should  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Findley  amendment  is 
economically  feasible.  Although  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  has 
introduced  figures  into  the  Record  show¬ 
ing  that  the  limitation  of  subsidies  at 
$20,000  would  save  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  about  $518  million,  if  the  1965  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  is  not  extended  and  a  new  act 
is  not  enacted  by  this  Congress,  there 
will  be  a  snapback  to  a  section  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  act.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  the  support 
price  for  cotton  between  65  percent  and 
90  percent  of  parity.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  savings  under  the  Findley  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  offset  in  a  couple  of  years 
by  a  growing  deficit  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  About  80  percent  of 
the  farmers  effected  would  be  cotton 
growers. 

The  snapback  provisions  would  re¬ 
quire  support  prices  for  cotton  supple¬ 
ment  between  65  percent  and  90  percent 
of  parity,  thereby  taking  money  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  budget  that 
could  help  the  small  farmer.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  position  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  at  this  time  would  be  a  vote 
that  could  seriously  harm  the  small 
farmers  in  the  Midwest. 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  would  save  up  to  $300 
million.  This  estimate  was  made  by 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Schnittker.  The  Schnittker  state¬ 
ment  assumes  that  the  limitations  would 
be  completely  effective  and  that  there 
would  be  no  evasion.  The  Schnittker 
statement  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is, 
on  the  books,  a  snapback  arrangement 
for  cotton  that  would  completely  negate 
the  ntent  of  the  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
estimates,  because  of  dividing  farms,  that 
limitations  on  payment  might  result  in 
savings  as  small  as  $25  million.  The  De¬ 
partment  also  estimates  that  the  buy- 
and-sell-back  arrangement  into  which 
they  would  be  thrown  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  would  add  $160  million  in 
program  costs.  Much  of  the  added  cost 
would  come  from  greater  benefits  to  large 
cottongrowers,  rather  than  less.  The 
amendment  is  not  merely  ineffective  so 


far  as  payment  limitations  "are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  triggers  a  program  that  would 
greatly  increase  costs. 

So,  instead  of  saving  $300  million,  this 
amendment  would  cost  $160  million.  ‘This 
would  make  a  total  error  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  half  a  billion  dollars.  I  give  this 
very  potent  argument  against  legislating 
on  an  appropriations  bill — that  we  might, 
here  on  the' floor,  make  an  error  totaling 
half  a  billion  dollars  without  having  had 
the  advantage  of  any  analysis,  and  with¬ 
out  having  had  a  single  committee  hear¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  object  to  the  amendment  establishing 
a  $20,000  limitation  on  the  aggregate  di¬ 
rect  payments  any  single  farmer  can  get 
under  cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
wool. 

This  amendment  would  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  supply-management 
aspects  of  our  agricultural  program; 
hence,  I — as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture — feel  that  the 
impact  of  such  an  amendment  should  be 
thoroughly  evaluated  and  measured  be¬ 
fore  it  is  accepted.  Such  an  appraisal 
cannot  properly  be  made  here  and  at 
this  time  but  should  be  effected  through 
the  regular  committee  process. 

Another  bad  feature  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
glutting  our  agricultural  markets  by 
evicting  large  producers  from  the  farm 
program.  These  large  operators  will  not 
go  out  of  farming  but  will,  instead, 
change  their  direction  and  broaden  the 
base  of  their  farm  operations,  increasing 
their  production  to  reduce  unit  cost  of 
production.  The  result  will  be  depressed 
farm  prices  that  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  small  farmer  who,  by  his 
nature,  has  neither  the  capital  nor  the 
equipment  to  engage  in  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  compete  with  the  large 
operator. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  effective, 
many  cotton  farmers  will  leave  the 
present  program,  and  ultimately  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  be  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  a  cotton  loan  support 
price  somewhere  between  65  percent  and 
90  percent  of  parity.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  cotton  price  could  snap  back 
from  the  present  21  cents  per  pound  to 
3114  cents  per  pound — this  higher  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  made  on  100  percent  of 
the  producer’s  cotton  production, 
whereas  the  present  payments  are  on 
only  65  percent  of  his  allotment. 

In  addition  to  those  deficits,  the  costs 
of  administering  the  farm  program  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  amendment  would  be 
excessive,  inviting  a  loss  rather  than  a 
saving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not 
sound. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  limitation  of  “sub¬ 
sidy”  payments.  Today  I  received  a  self- 
explanatory  telegram  from  Bert  L.  Cole, 
commissioner  of  public  lands  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  says: 

We  oppose  any  legislation  which  would 
limit  the  wheat  certificates  that  the  State 
of  Washington,  as  a  single  producer,  could 
receive  for  its  State-owned  school  and  insti¬ 
tutional  land. 
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Any  restrictions  or  limit  on  the  amount 
of  certificate  payment  that  the  State  of 
Washington  can  receive  from  lands  granted 
the  State  far  the  support  of  our  educational 
system  will  impose  an  unrealistic  and  in¬ 
equitable  ceiling.  The  State  of  Washington, 
as  a  lessor,  has  478  individual  leases  on  which 
cereal  grains  are  produced.  The  land  in  each 
of  these  leases  represents  a  part  of  each 
lessee’s  operating  farm  unit. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  the  State  of  Washington, 
on  its  cereal  grain  leases  of  trust  lands, 
received  $208,398.12  from  certificate  pay¬ 
ments  which  will  help  finance  our  public 
schools.  Payments  for  State-owned  land  to 
the  State  average  $435  per  lease  and  $1,305 
per  lease  to  the  lessee  with  a  maximum  pay¬ 
ment  of  less  than  $5,000  to  any  one  lessee  for 
State-owned  land.  The  beneficiaries  of  in¬ 
come  from  our  State  school  land — our  school 
children — total  over  70,000. 

If  a  $20,000  limit  is  placed  in  each  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  State  would  have  to  consider  re¬ 
moving  its  130,000  acres  of  cereal  grain  pro¬ 
ducing  land  from  cooperation  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  program.  Any  change  or  restriction  to 
limit  the  certificate  payments  will  not  only 
be  detrimental  to  our  school  financing,  but 
could  be  damaging  to  over  478  lessees. 

An  alternative  that  would  relieve  the  spe¬ 
cific  problem  threatened  on  State-owned 
granted  land  here  in  Washington  would  be 
for  the  law  to  stipulate  that  a  “State”  will 
be  considered  a  “producer”  on  each  indi¬ 
vidual  lease  rather  than  a  single  “producer" 
for  all  State-leased  land  combined. 

Beet  L.  Cole, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

As  a  consequence  and  until  the  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  have  been  changed  to  ex¬ 
empt  State-owned  lands  I  cannot  vote 
to  curtail  the  schools  of  my  State  by 
$208,389.12,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
long  legislative  struggle  in  my  State  to 
find  adequate  revenues  for  financing 
education. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  trying 
to  amend  authorization  statutes  and  to 
legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  am  voting  for  passage  of 
H.R.  11612,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  support  of  the  measure  stems  from 
support  of  the  $1.5  billion  which  the  bill 
provides  for  food  programs  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  As  my  colleagues  know,  I  do  not 
support  the  farm  subsidy  program  and 
have  voted  against  agricultural  appropri¬ 
ations  in  the  past  for  that  reason.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
adequate  funds  to  support  food  distribu¬ 
tion  programs  to  feed  the  hungry  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  passage  of  this  bill 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  achieve  that  goal.  ; 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  alarm  at  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Nixon  administration,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  which  would  eliminate  the  special 
milk  program  as  we  have  known  it  since 
1954.  As  you  all  know,  the  bill  calls  for  no 
appropriations  as  such  for  this  program 
and  includes  a  pittance  for  a  milk  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  by  needy  youngsters. 

On  May  6  of  this  year,  as  you  all  no 
doubt  recall,  we  acted  on  a  bill  which 
provided  an  appropriations  authorization 
for  this  program  in  the  amount  of  125 
million  for  the  1970  fiscal  year.  The 
record  vote  on  this  bill  was  overwhelming 
382  to  2.  When  this  legislation  was  con¬ 
sidered,  two  amendments  were  defeated 
which  had  as  their  intent  that  this  pro- 
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gram  should  be  redirected  to  provide 
milk  only  for  those  needy  schoolchildren 
in  the  Nation  and  ignore  the  middle 
income  children  who  are  participating  in 
this  program  now  and  who  have  been 
since  1954.  I  believe  the  record  of  con¬ 
gressional  intent  on  this  matter  is  quite 
clear;  we  want  the  special  milk  program 
continued  as  it  has  been  operating. 

The  special  milk  program  was  designed 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid 
whole  milk  by  the  children  of  America. 
To  achieve  this  end,  the  appropriations 
for  the  program  which  we  have  provided 
each  year  have  been  used  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  give  the  States  and,  through 
them  each  school  participating  in  the 
program,  a  reimbursement  rate  of  from 
3  to  4  cents  per  half -pint  of  milk  served. 
Figures  which  I  have  received  from  the 
department  indicate  that  about  3  bil¬ 
lion  half -pints  a  year  are  consumed 
under  the  program.  This  means  that 
about  24  to  26  million  children  are  now 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  program.  In 
Philadelphia,  about  48,000  half-pints  a 
day  are  served  under  the  program  at 
prices  to  the  students  which,  because 
of  the  program,  are  from  3  to  4  cents 
below  what  the  children  would  pay 
without  the  program.  Needy  youngsters 
receive  their  milk  free. 

When  we  passed  the  legislation  earlier 
this  month  which  authorized  $125  million 
for  this  program  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  years,  we  were  cognizant  of  the  Nixon 
administration’s  desire  to  redirect  the 
program  so  that  its  benefits  would  no 
longer  be  available  to  the  children  of 
middle-income  taxpayers  across  the 
country.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that  legis¬ 
lation  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
act  today  to  provide  the  appropriations 
for  the  program  which  we  authorized. 
The  milk  program  provides  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  middle  in¬ 
come  tax  payer,  who  is  really  having 
a  tough  time  making  ends  meet,  gets 
some  assistance  from  his  Government. 
Without  these  appropriations,  children 
from  these  families  will  have  to  pay  at 
least  3  or  4  cents  more  for  their  milk. 
Thus,  many  will  no  longer  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  a  daily  milk  break. 

In  Philadelphia,  participation  in  the 
milk  program  is  offered  to  children  in 
almost  all  public  and  nonprofit  schools 
in  the  city.  This  is  not  the  case  for  the 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and  other 
child  feeding  programs.  Where  there  is  a 
lunch  program  in  city  schools,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  rate  among  children  is  woeful. 
In  fact  I  think  it  is  disgraceful.  Do  you 
realize  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
less  than  20,000  children  eating  lunch 
under  this  program  each  school  day? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  me 
that  in  schools  which  have  the  lunch 
program,  the  participation  rate  is  around 
50  percent  of  the  enrolled  children.  All 
I  can  say  is  that,  if  this  figure  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  must  have 
been  left  out  of  the  survey  which  arrived 
at  the  figure.  Information  which  the  De¬ 
partment  provided  me  indicates  that 
overall,  the  participation  rate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  in  the  city  is  only  about  8  per¬ 
cent — that  is  right,  8  percent. 

The  Department  also  tells  me  that 
they  have  a  program  called  Operation 


Metropolitan  which  is  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  schools  which  have 
the  lunch  program  in  large  cities.  They 
tell  me  also  that  this  Operation  Metro¬ 
politan  is  designed  to  increase  the  par¬ 
ticipation  rate  in  big-city  schools.  Well, 
offhand  I  can  tell  you  that,  either  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  not  heard  about  the  program, 
or  the  Department  has  not  heard  about 
the  problems  that  the  city  is  having  with 
the  lunch  program.  There  seems  to  be  an 
extreme  lack  of  initiative  and  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Department  in 
helping  the  city  program  get  on  its  feet. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  support  for 
programs  which  are  designed  to  aid  the 
needy  of  this  Nation.  My  record  of  con¬ 
cern  for  the  needy  is  deep-rooted.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  availability  of  low-priced  milk 
away  from  the  child  whose  parents  earn 
from  $6,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  These  par¬ 
ents  are  already  having  a  tough  enough 
time  providing  for  their  family  without 
us  taking  milk  away  from  their  children 
by  redirecting  the  milk  program  so  that 
they  are  priced  out  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  is  interested  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  nutritional  well-being  of  all 
schoolchildren  through  the  program  but 
now  is  saying  in  essence,  we  don’t  care 
about  the  middle  income  taxpayer  of 
this  Nation  who  is  supporting  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  paying  exhorbitant  taxes 
while  many  of  the  wealthy  get  off  tax 
free  through  loopholes  in  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture.  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree,  that  the  middle  income  tax¬ 
payers  of  America  are  in  revolt.  Cer¬ 
tainly  my  constituents  are  up  in  arms 
about  the  amount  of  taxes  they  have  to 
pay  and  the  lack  of  return  they  are  get¬ 
ting  on  their  money.  The  special  milk 
program  in  the  past  has  provided  these 
taxpayers  with  some  tangible  assurance 
that  the  Government  does  care  about 
them.  It  has  told  them  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cares  not  only  about  the  nutri¬ 
tional  well-being  of  the  poor  child  but 
also  about  their  children. 

I  remind  the  Members  that  in  1966, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  redirect  the  spe¬ 
cial  milk  program  similar  to  but  not  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  that  attempted  by 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  considering. 
At  that  time  the  Congress  acted  and  told 
the  administration  that'  we  wanted  the 
program  continued  as  it  was.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  repeat  this  order  today 
by  restoring  the  funds  for  this  program 
in  the  amount  which  they  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  supported  earlier  this  month  when 
we  authorized  expenditures  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  $125  million  for  the  1970  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  the  90th  Congress  the  House,  by  a 
record  vote  of  230  to  160,  accepted  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  $20,000  per  year  on  the  aggre¬ 
gate  direct  payments  any  single  farmer 
could  receive  under  ASCA  programs  for 
cotton,  field  grains,  wheat,  and  wool. 
That  provision  was  dropped  in  confer¬ 
ence. 

With  consideration  of  the  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  in  this  Congress  we 
are  once  again  presented  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  some  controls  on  the  un¬ 
manageable  giveaway  aspect  of  Federal 
farm  programs.  A  glance  at  recent  figures 
shows  that  we  are  subsidizing  million¬ 
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aire  farmers  with  Government  funds.  In 
1968  one  company  received  a  total  pay¬ 
ment  of  $3,010,042.  Other  companies  re¬ 
ceived  payments  of  $2,772,187;  $1,177,- 
320;  $786,459,  and  $745,647.  Dozens  of 
others  received  subsidies  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Payments  of  over 
$15,000  went  to  16,430  persons  and  totaled 
$518,506,663. 

This  farm  program  as  now  carried  out 
bears  no  relationship  to  earlier  programs 
which  were  designed  to  meet  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  family  farmer.  Further¬ 
more,  to  be  extending  a  program  that 
pays  out  well  over  $3  billion  in  farm  sub¬ 
sidies  and  benefits  large  corporate  land 
holders  at  this  time  can  be  construed  as  a 
serious  breach  of  faith  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer.  These  taxpayers  have  re¬ 
cently  been  told  that  the  surtax  must  be 
extended  and  that  a  much  needed  in¬ 
crease  in  social  security  benefits  should 
be  delayed. 

We  should  apply  the  same  scrutiny  to 
our  farm  programs  that  we  are  apply¬ 
ing  to  our  tax  structure.  The  payment  of 
over  a  million  dollars  to  one  farmowner 
is  just  as  unreasonable  as  allowing  22 
Americans  who  had  incomes  of  over  $1 
million  to  pay  no  tax  at  all  In  1967. 

The  Schnittker  study  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  pages  H3295 
to  H3264  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley)  undercuts  much  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  these  large  pay¬ 
ments.  Mr.  John  A.  Schnittker,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  con¬ 
cludes  in  this  survey : 

Payments  to  producers  under  existing  price 
support  and  acreage  control  programs  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar 
could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000  per  farm 
for  all  payments,  or  to  $10,000  per  program 
without  serious  adverse  effects  on  produc¬ 
tion  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  production 
adjustment  programs. 

Budget  savings  ranging  from  $200  to 
nearly  $300  million  could  be  made  with  lim¬ 
its  at  levels  examined  here  if  the  law  could 
be  administered  firmly. 

None  of  the  administrative  problems  are 
decisive  .  .  .  and  they  are  not  good  reasons 
for  opposing  payments  limits. 

Mr.  Findley  has  also  brought  our  at¬ 
tention  to  a  recent  Louisiana  State  study 
of  soybeans-cotton  competition  which 
shows  cotton  to  be  more  profitable  than 
soybeans,  even  without  payments.  This 
means  that  we  are  spending  billions  of 
taxpayers’  dollars  to  encourage  farmers 
to  cooperate  with  a  sound  farm  policy 
when  they  probably  would  do  so  in  any 
case. 

This  type  of  boondoggle  is  absurd  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  going  to  stand  still  for  it.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  average  taxpayer’s  in¬ 
telligence  to  ask  him  to  pull  in  the  belt 
of  fiscal  restraint,  to  extend  the  surtax, 
to  cut  desparately  needed  manpower 
training  programs,  to  live  on  social  secu¬ 
rity  payments  that  dwindle  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power  every  time  the  newest  cost  of 
living  and  consumer  price  indexes  come 
out  and  then  to  turn  around  and  allow 
this  kind  of  subsidy  to  huge  corporate 
farms  to  exist. 

I  oppose  passage  of  this  appropriation 
for  the  present  farm  subsidy  program 
without  some  control  on  the  dollar  limit 
of  payments.  I  do  not  do  so  unmindful 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  American 
family  fanner. 
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Many  of  us  recognize  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  great  population  centers  are 
worsened  each  day  by  the  tremendous 
migration  of  people  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities.  I  believe  we  must  use  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
strengthen  and  protect  the  legitimate 
economic  interests  of  the  Americans  who 
live  and  work  in  agriculture.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  the  present  programs  are 
doing  this.  The  present  programs  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  driving  the  families 
from  the  farms  and  replacing  them  with 
absentee  corporate  landholders  who  pro¬ 
vide  neither  employment  nor  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  return  for  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tax  dollars  are  Wastefully 
spent  each  year  under  the  farm  sub¬ 
sidy  program.  I  do  not  feel  that  large 
landholders  should  reap  excessive  bene¬ 
fits  from  this  program,  which  is  designed 
primarily  to  limit  the  supply  of  various 
farm  commodities  so  as  to  maintain  de¬ 
sired  price  levels  and  stability.  The  evi¬ 
dence  presented  over  the  past  2  years  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find¬ 
ley)  and  other  Members  indicates  that 
some  individuals  and  institutions  are  ob¬ 
taining  excessive  payoffs,  and  that  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  corrected. 

To  limit  subsidy  payments  to  a  flat 
$20,000,  however,  as  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  (Mr.  Conte)  proposes,  would  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  incentives  for  large 
landholders  to  limit  production,  leaving 
them  with  little  alternative  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  as  they  can.  The  result 
would  almost  certainly  be  an  oversupply 
in  many  agricultural  markets,  destroying 
the  very  purpose  and  effectiveness  of  the 
subsidy  program. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  voted  “no”  last 
year  on  an  amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  to  limit  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  $20,000  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

What  needs  to  be  done  instead  is  to  cut 
back  the  subsidy  payments  received  by 
large  landholders  as  much  as  possible 
short  of  significantly  reducing  their 
willingness  to  limit  production  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program.  A  carefully  grad¬ 
uated  schedule  of  reduced  payments  to 
landholders  eligible  for  over  $20,000  in 
subsidies  under  the  current  program,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  end  excessive  prof¬ 
iteering  by  large  landholders,  but  at  the 
same  time  retain  their  participation  in 
the  subsidy  program  and  thereby  insure 
its  continued  effectiveness.  Such  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  offered  yesterday  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 
Were  the  Members  of  the  House  asked 
to  record  their  votes  on  a  proposal  for 
graduated  reductions  of  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  above  $20,000  such  as  the  Nelsen 
proposal,  I  would  most  assuredly  vote 
for  it. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  entire 
farm  subsidy  program.  Whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  continued  even  for  an¬ 
other  year  should  be  voted  up  or  down  in 
total  on  the  merits,  rather  than  destroy¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  by 
a  seemingly  attractive  amendment  that 
does  not  really  confront  the  basic  issue. 


I  am  prepared  to  support  continuation  of 
the  program  for  an  additional  year.  I 
cannot,  however,  support  its  continua¬ 
tion  in  a  hobbled  form,  and  I  will  there¬ 
fore  vote  “no”  on  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  express  my  very  strong 
opposition  to  any  artificial  limit  on  farm 
payments.  The  proposal  to  limit  farm 
program  payments  is  based  on  total  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  program  and  has  its 
support  in  an  appeal  to  emotionalism 
unrelated  to  facts  or  logic. 

Farm  program  payments  are  not  re¬ 
lief,  hot  welfare,  not  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  In  each  case  the  farmer  who  receives 
the  payments  agrees  to  participate  in  a 
program  of  national  interest.  In  the  pro¬ 
gram  he  agrees  to  limit  his  production 
and  divert  some  of  his  land  resources 
into  soil-conserving  crops. 

The  farmer  earns  the  payment  he  re¬ 
ceives  by  the  value  of  what  he  puts  into 
the  program.  The  farmer  who  diverts 
100  acres  of  his  land  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  greater  payment  than  the  farmer 
who  diverts  10  acres. 

The  sizable  diversions  of  the  large 
producers  are  what  makes  the  program 
work,  what  keeps  the  production  within 
a  manageable  quantity. 

Farms  of  today  are  becoming  larger, 
more  efficient  units  of  production.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmers’  investment  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  The  average  capital  in¬ 
vestment  per  farmworker  is  about  $41,- 
300.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  average 
investment  of  $21,900  per  industrial 
worker  in  our  country. 

Farmers,  whether  large  or  small,  have 
great  investments  of  capital  resources  in 
their  farms.  The  emotional  opposition  to 
the  farm  program  payments  shows  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  farm¬ 
ing  today  and  a  fundamental  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  purpose  of  farm  program 
payments.  The  basic  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  bring  supply  generally  toward 
a  balance  with  demand.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  ideal,  and  in  practice  any  er¬ 
rors  are  plotted  on  the  side  of  overpro¬ 
duction  rather  than  underproduction. 

Rather  than  have  the  Government 
buy  large  excesses  of  farm  goods  after 
the  expenses  of  production  have  been 
added  to  the  production,  the  policy  calls 
for  reduced  payment  before  production 
and  retirement  or  diversion  of  land 
which  would  have  been  devoted  to  un¬ 
needed  production. 

This  program  strengthens  farm  prices, 
limits  the  cost  of  the  objective  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  prevents  waste  of  resources 
in  surplus  production. 

It  is  the  small  producer  who  benefits 
from  the  program  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  large  producer.  If  the  payments 
are  limited,  the  large  producer  will  with¬ 
draw  from  the  diversion  programs  and 
scale  his  production  to  the  most  eco¬ 
nomically  beneficial  level. 

The  result  will  be  overproductions  and 
market  instabilities  which  most  large 
producers  can  handle  but  which  will 
mean  financial  disaster  to  small  pro¬ 
ducers  and  to  the  general  economy. 

Another  misconception  of  the  program 
is  that  the  payments  represent  a  profit  to 
the  person  receiving  it.  To  the  contrary, 
the  payments  are  far  less  than  would 


be  received  if  the  farmer  had  engaged 
in  production.  If  the  payments  repre¬ 
sented  a  profit,  large  producers  would 
seek  to  retire  a  maximum  amount  of 
acreage.  Instead,  most  farmers  retire 
only  the  acreage  required  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program. 

Through  the  skills  of  farmers  and  the 
improved  techniques  devised  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  Government  and  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy,  production  of 
farm  goods  seems  bountiful  at  this  time. 
We  must  not  be  complacent  about  this 
production  to  the  extent  that  the  effort 
of  farmers  is  rewarded  at  less  than  de¬ 
serving  rates. 

In  consideration  of  the  talents,  effort, 
and  capital  investment,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  neither  small  producers,  medium 
producers,  nor  large  producers  receive 
large  enough  returns.  A  limitation  on 
farm  program  payments  will  force  large 
farmers  out  of  the  farm  program.  The 
results  will  be  immediate  and  disastrous 
for  our  farm  policies  and  for  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  limitation  on 
farm  program  payments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  any  farmers  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  amendment  limiting  farm  payments 
to  $20,000.  I  know  I  have  no  farmers 
whose  payments  exceed  $25,000.  So  I 
can  approach  this  problem  with  objec¬ 
tivity. 

In  discussing  the  amendment  limiting 
payments  to  $20,000,  the  historical  goals 
and  the  accomplishments  of  our  farm 
program  are  relevant. 

Of  course,  price  support  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  stabilize  prices  and  restrict  pro¬ 
duction,  objectives  that  are  closely  inter¬ 
twined.  Because  we  have  an  economy  in 
which  we  do  not  direct  businessmen  or 
farmers  to  follow  one  occupation  or  an¬ 
other,  to  produce  this  crop  or  that  crop, 
we  have  had  to  devise  monetary  incen¬ 
tives  to  prevent  overproduction  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

That  our  general  program  has  worked 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  produces  vastly  more  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  and  does  it  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  than  the  Soviet  Union,  which  na¬ 
tion  can  plan  and  administer  its  agricul¬ 
tural  program  directly.  > 

We  treat  farmers  differently  from  in¬ 
dustrialists  because  of  the  unique  na¬ 
ture  of  agriculture.  After  the  farmer  har¬ 
vests  his  crops,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
market.  His  product  must  be  sold  im¬ 
mediately  ;  he  seldom  has  collective  bar¬ 
gaining'  strength  when  he  faces  the 
buyer;  and  he  must  often  accept  what  is 
offered.  He  is  typically  the  smallest  op¬ 
erator  in  the  whole  chain  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing,  and  he  is  usually 
dealing  with  much  larger  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  elements  in  this  chain. 

If  there  is  an  overproduction  of  a  com¬ 
modity  the  farmer  in  the  free  market  has 
no  choice  but  to  take  a  reduced  price  for 
his  work.  Since  the  farmer  can  never  pre¬ 
dict  precisely  what  his  acreage  will  yield, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  such  surpluses 
to  exist. 

The  price  support  program  was  en¬ 
acted  to  somewhat  equalize  his  bargain¬ 
ing  situation  with  the  buyer — to  prevent 
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a  glut.  The  money  we  pay  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  tends  to  make  production  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  this  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
consumer. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  abuses.  The 
price  support  program  should  be  over¬ 
hauled.  The  equitable  thing  is  to  scale 
down  large  support  payments,  as  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  Nelsen  amendment.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  about 
10,000  very  large  farmers  who  received 
$20,000  or  more  in  price  supports.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  big,  they  are  better  able  to 
ride  out  a  bad  year,  and  they  are  not  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  market  as  are 
the  small  farmers. 

But  they  should  not  be  forced  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  free  market  rather  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  acreage  controls.  If  there  are  no 
incentives  for  them  to  participate,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  price  of  the  product  is  pre¬ 
carious,  the  large  farmers  would  produce 
in  great  quantity.  Consequently,  the  price 
would  drop.  Of  course,  those  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  program  would  be  protected 
for  a  time,  but  in  time  the  farm  program 
would  disintegrate.  I  want  reform  in  the 
agricultural  program,  but  I  do  not  want 
chaos,  and  we  should  tread  carefully  to 
avoid  jeopardizing  a  program  which  has, 
after  all,  got  the  job  done  more  efficiently 
than  in  any  other  large  country.  True, 
the  agricultural  economy  has  changed, 
but  it  has  not  changed  enough  so  that 
drastic,  insensitive  changes  are  justified. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  should*  release  a  bill  that 
would  permit  extensive  reforms.  They 
could  include  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  Nelsen  amendment.  But  such  reforms 
cannot  be  accomplished  here  on  an  ap¬ 
propriations  bill. 

The  Conte-Findley  amendment  illus¬ 
trates  this  fact.  Actually,  it  would  not 
reduce  the  aggregate  of  agricultural  pay¬ 
ments  at  all.  Indeed,  it  would  increase  it. 

This  is  because  a  limitation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  price  support  automatically  puts 
into  effect  a  snapback  provision  with 
respect  to  the  legislation  affecting  cotton. 
If  this  snapback  provision  were  put 
into  effect,  such  would  increase  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  upland  cotton  program 
from  $1,116,000,000  to  $1,283,000,000  for 
the  1970  crop,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  estimate.  This  is  a 
net  increase  and  takes  into  account  any 
reductions  in  expenditures  which  would 
result  from  the  proposed  $20,000  pay¬ 
ment  limitation.  Thus,  the  Conte-Findley 
amendment  would  actually  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  more  money  than  would  be  the 
situation  if  it  were  not  passed. 

The  snapback  provision  is  contained 
in  section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Briefly  and  gen¬ 
erally  stated,  this  provision  says  that  if 
a  payment  limitation  is  enacted  which 
prevents  cotton  producers  from  receiving 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  price 
support  for  cotton  reverts  to  loans  or 
pui  chases  so  that  the  payment  limitation 
is  not  applicable.  The  section  reads  in 
part: 

Such  price  support  may  be  carried  out 
through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and  resale 
at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under  which 
the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment 
of  a  price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount 
of  the  loan  thereon. 
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The  section  further  provides: 

Such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be 
such  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  dining  the 
harvest  season  and  wiU  retain  an  adequate 
share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

If  marketing  quotas  have  not  been  dis¬ 
approved,  the  supports  are  “through 
loans  or  purchases  at  a  level  not  less  than 
65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  cotton  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recog¬ 
nized  this  problem,  and  in  a  statement 
made  available  to  the  House  yesterday 
Secretary  Hardin  pointed  out: 

With  only  the  simple  amendment  that  is 
possible  in  connection  with  appropriation 
bills,  the  so-called  “snap-back”  provision  for 
cotton  would  come  into  effect.  The  cotton 
program  would  then  become  subject  to  a 
loan-and-redemption  or  a  buy-and-sell-back 
arrangement  that  would  increase  costs  while 
the  large  producers  would  escape  the  intent 
of  the  payment  limitation. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Conte-Findley  amendment. 
Perhaps  its  passage  would  indicate  such 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  reexamine  the  entire  farm  program 
that  it  would  have  a  salutary  result.  But 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  would,  itself,  have  no 
salutary  result  and  which  might  seriously 
jeopardize  the’  entire  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  A  reexamination  of  the  entire  farm 
program  should  be  done  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  allows  us  to  retain  the  funda¬ 
mental  goals  of  our  agricultural  policy. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
supplement  my  remarks  of  yesterday  in 
regard  to  the  amendment  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  pay  limitation  for  farmers  who 
cooperate  on  farm  programs.  The  main 
issue  is  described  as  limitations  on  farm 
payments  but  this  is  not  the  real  issue. 
The  real  issue  is,  Should  we  have  farm 
programs? 

If  payment  limitations  are  prescribed 
then  farm  programs  will  be  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  a  limit  on  Government  payments 
would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  farm 
program. 

Many  people  have  some  notion  that 
a  limitation  on  payments  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  would  somehow  eliminate  hunger 
and  poverty  in  the  ghetto. 

I  believe  that  knowledgeable  people 
generally  agree  that  faim  programs  are 
necessary  in  the  public  interest.  There 
seems  to  be  general  recognition  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra¬ 
tions  that  farm  programs  are  necessary 
because  farmers  have  the  ability  to  out¬ 
produce  the  market  and  if  they  are  not 
able  somehow  to  adjust  their  produc¬ 
tion,  they  and  the  whole  economy  are  in 
serious  trouble.  Obviously  the  3  million 
farmers  acting  individually  cannot  do 
much  about  the  total  supply.  If  the 
farmer  takes  the  lead  in  cutting  his  own 
production  and  overall  production  stays 
high,  he  ends  up  taking  a  low  price  for 
a  small  crop.  Farm  payments  allow  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  to  work  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  his  government  in  adjusting 
production  to  expected  demands  and  in 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber. 

We  know  that  farm  income  is  not  on 
a  par  with  nonfarm  income  and  that 


more  and  more  fanners  are  leaving  the 
farm  each  year.  If  a  limit  is  put  on  farm 
payments,  how  then  can  we  improve  farm 
income?  If  we  drive  more  farmers  off  the 
farm  by  reducing  their  now  inadequate 
income,  are  we  not  in  effect  cutting  off 
our  noses  to  spite  our  faces?  If  the  back¬ 
bone  of  agriculture  is  broken,  the  net 
result  would  be  more  people  in  ghettos, 
more  poverty,  more  crowding  of  the  city 
slums.  The  net  result  could  be,  in  the 
long  rim,  we  who  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  have  an  inadequate  supply  of  food 
could  find  ourselves  short  of  food.  If  this 
should  result,  consumers  would  pay  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  for  such  food. 

I  object  to  the  proposal  for  limiting 
farm  payments  for  many  reasons. 

First.  Limitations  on  payments  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  administer.  The 
people  who  direct  the  programs  in  Wash¬ 
ington  hold  to  this  view.  Think  for  a  min¬ 
ute  how  you  would  administer  a  payment 
limitation  where  ther^is  a  joint  or  mul¬ 
tiple  operation  of  a  farm.  How  would  var¬ 
ious  leasing  and  rental  be  treated  under 
(payment  limitation?  What  about  the 
farm  that  suddenly  becomes  two  or  more 
under  ownership  of  two  or  more  family 
members?  These  kinds  of  questions  and 
many  others  would  arise. 

Second.  A  limitation  of  farm  payments 
of  the  type  recommended  is  not  only  un¬ 
workable,  it  is  basically  unfair.  It  is  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  class  legislation  of  the 
first  degree.  Constitutional  issues  may  be 
involved.  Contrary  to  what  some  may 
say,  payment  limitations  would  cause  a 
switch  away  from  commodities  on  which 
payments  were  being  made  to  other  com¬ 
modities  such  as  soybeans  and  other 
crops  as  well  as  production  of  beef  and 
hogs.  This  could  be  very  destructive  of 
the  agricultural  economy. 

Third.  The  limitation  would  not  save 
money.  The  programs  would  become 
more  expensive  to  operate.  With  the  lim¬ 
itation  in  effect,  many  farmers  would  no 
longer  participate  in  voluntary  programs 
and  would  increase  their  production. 
They  might  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
port  and  their  production  would  flood  the 
market.  There  would  be  a  build-up  of 
Government  stocks  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  resulting  in  great  program  ex¬ 
penditures.  Furthermore,  the  provisions 
of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act, 
under  section  402,  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  that  if  a  limitation  is  im¬ 
posed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  support  the  price  of  cotton  at  not 
less  than  65  percent  nor  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price.  This  provision 
further  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
purchase  the  cotton  at  the  guaranteed 
price  support  level  and  resell  the  cotton 
to  the  producers  at  a  lower  price,  presum¬ 
ably  the  world  market  price.  Adoption  of 
a  limitation  on  payments  would  put  this 
provision  into  operation  and  instead  of 
saving  money  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  program  by  an  estimated  amount  of 
$160  million. 

Fourth.  Small  farms  would  be  seriously 
hurt  by  a  payment  limitation  because  of 
the  downward  pressure  on  prices.  They 
would  become  more  dependent  on  the 
loan  program  to  maintain  the  support 
price,  and  if  only  the  little  farmers  got 
into  the  program  they  could  give  up  all  of 
their  production  and  still  not  solve  the 
surplus  problem. 
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In  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the 
general  public,  the  proposed  limitation 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
carefully  weighed  the  arguments  made 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  concern  for  the  alleviation  of  hun¬ 
ger.  I  have  been  impressed  too  with  its 
concern  for  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
and  in  the  control  of  pesticides. 

But  I  have  been  disturbed  too  .by  the 
enormous  sums  which  this  bill  provides 
for  farm  price  support.  In  my  judgment, 
the  size  of  these  sums  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  with  their  social  utility,  and  in¬ 
dicates  the  failure  of  our  present  farm 
programs. 

There  are  a  good  many  “sacred  cows” 
in  this  Agriculture  budget.  I  for  one 
will  again  withheld  support  of  this  bill 
until  these  sacrosanct  accounts  are  more 
thoroughly  examined  and  justified  to  the 
public. 

This  bill  provides  the  staggering  sum 
of  $4,965,934,000  for  capital  replenish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  sum  represents  money  which 
has  been  lost  by  the  Corporation  because 
it  has  supported  commodity  prices  above 
the  open  market  price. 

This  enormous  sum,  nearly  $5  billion, 
is  three  times  what  we  will  appropriate 
for  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

It  is  five  times  what  we  will  spend  for 
model  cities  and  urban  renewal. 

It  Is  five  times  what  we  will  spend  for 
manpower  training. 

It  is  several  times  what  we  will  provide 
in  Federal  support  for  public  education. 

The  question,  among  other  obvious 
things,  is  whether  in  view  of  the  demands 
for  funds  for  education,  job  training, 
housing,  and  antipoverty  efforts,  we 
should  be  spending  this  enormous  sum  on 
farm  price  supports.  I  think  not. 

This  bill  also  makes  available  $1,261,- 
000,000  under  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
entire  foreign  aid  appropriation  for  this 
fiscal  year.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
I  know  the  value  and  need  for  foreign 
assistance.  But  I  question  whether  the 
United  States  might  not  be  better  able 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  foreign 
countries  if  we  were  to  increase  our  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  outright  cash  grants, 
rather  than  by  spending  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  to  help  support  farm 
prices  and  incidentally,  to  distribute 
some  food  overseas.  I  for  one  think  we 
might  increase  the  benefits  of  our  foreign 
assistance  if  we  made  a  larger  allocation 
of  foreign  aid  and  a  smaller  allocation  of 
foreign  food  shipments.  In  any  event,  the 
question  quite  clearly  deserves  further 
critical  examination. 

In  sum,  the  nearly  $5  billion  in  CCC 
capital  replenishment  and  the  $1  billion 
for  Public  Law  480,  combine  to  make  the 
Agriculture  budget  the  largest  disguised 
income  transfer  program  operated  by  the 
Government.  There  must  be  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  and  more  efficient  way  to  both  help 
transfer  income  to  needy  farmers  and  to 
maintain  a  stable  agricultural  production 
base. 


We  need  a  new  farm  policy.  We  need  to 
move  closer  to  the  market.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  two  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  I  have  introduced  new-type 
and  well-researched  comprehensive  farm 
legislation  aimed  at  soil  and  water  res¬ 
toration,  and  the  incentive  to  accom¬ 
plish  both.  At  a  later  date  I  plan  to  re¬ 
introduced  my  farm  bill,  which  I  am  now 
in  the  process  of  perfecting  and  up¬ 
dating. 

I  mention  this  today,  because  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  farm  appropriation  the  past 
2  days  has  indicated  that  many  of  the 
Members  realize  that  farm  legislation 
needs  a  new  direction  and  new  ideas.  Let 
me  state  briefly  what  my  bill  will  con¬ 
tain: 

First.  It  will  remove  the  huge  subsidies 
paid  to  the  large  farms.  It  is  the  small 
family  farmer  on  marginal  land  who  is 
in  trouble  today,  and  being  “forced  to 
wall,”  from  the  farms,  and  to  the  cities 
ghettos.  My  bill  would  have  the  feature 
of  preserving  the  family  farm  by  making 
the  subsidies  more  beneficial  to  those 
with  the  greatest  need.  The  subsidies 
would  be  directed  to  restoring  soil  and 
water,  not  idling  acres. 

Second.  Farmers  should  be  offered  a 
second  market,  that  is  they  should  have 
the  right  to  put  a  percentage  of  their 
cropland  to  the  production  of  a  suitable 
cover  crop — plowed  under  to  enrich  and 
restore  the  soil  while  preventing  waste  of 
water — with  the  Government  paying  a 
fair  price  per  dry  weight  ton,  or  sell  to 
the  consumer  market,  the  food  and  fiber 
or  seeds  he  would  grow. 

Third.  The  farmer  would  be  able  to 
set  aside  a  designated  number  of  acres  to 
receive  continued  attention,  instead  of 
being  shunted  to  the  side,  without  the 
capacity  to  produce  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  Nation  would  in  this  way  be 
assured  a  permanent  and  ready  po¬ 
tential. 

Fourth.  The  emphasis  of  my  farm  leg¬ 
islation  would  be  to  reward  the  farmer 
for  the  scientific  use  and  development  of 
his  own  resources,  in  place  of  a  payment 
for  so  many  bushels  produced.  This  would 
surely  avoid  the  “bugaboo”  of  surpluses. 
The  farmer  would  once  again  be  invited 
to  share  in  the  “free  enterprise”  system, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best 
way,  and  without  doubt,  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  way. 

Fifth.  Thorough  samplings  with  no 
slanted  questions  reveal  the  easy  and 
voluntary  placing  of  over  60  million 
acres  in  this  program.  It  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  types  of  farming — wheat, 
dairying  and  livestock,  feed  grains,  row 
crops,  and  so  forth — and  should  get  the 
combined  and  mutual  agreement  of  all 
farm  organizations. 

Recently  one  of  this  country’s  out¬ 
standing  farmers  and  my  very  good 
friend,  Gene  Poirot,  of  the  Seventh  Mis¬ 
souri  Farm  Advisory  Council,  whose  farm 
is  near  Golden  City,  Mo.,  was  honored  by 
the  Missouri  chapter  of  Gamma  Sigma 
Delta,  the  honor  society  of  agriculture. 
In  the  program  notes  for  this  important 
occasion  was  a  section  entitled  “The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Agriculture.”  This  statement 


is  so  well  founded  and  succinct,  that  I 
would  like  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  time: 

Importance  of  Agriculture 

The  importance  of  agriculture  is  apparent 
to  all  those  engaged  in  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  phases  of  this  basic  industry.  But  in 
many  nations,  people  have  not  always  held 
agriculture  in  high  regard.  The  neglect  of 
the  soil,  water,  plant,  mineral,  and  animal 
resources — has  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
civilization  and  the  pauperization  of  their 
people.  The  consequences  of  this  neglect  are 
plaguing  many  regions  and  nations  today. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  percentage 
of  our  nation’s  young  people  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  higher  education  has  increased 
greatly.  Unfortunately  this  increase  has  not 
been  as  great  among  our  rural  youth.  The 
vast  and  increasing  opportunities  existent 
in  our  rapidly  expanding  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  have  not  been  well  enough  under¬ 
stood. 

The  image  of  agriculture  in  America  is 
archaic — it  must  be  changed.  The  all-too- 
prevalent  views  of  agriculture  as  a  peasant- 
type  way  of  life  must  be  supplanted,  and 
quickly.  More  and  better  ways  must  be  de¬ 
vised  for  putting  glamour  into  this  great  and 
basic  American  industry.  Only  thus  can 
agriculture  compete  successfully  for  young 
leadership  in  this  jet  age  of  astronauts  and 
interplanetary  missiles.  Members  of  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta  have  an  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  challenge  to  interpret  the  excit¬ 
ing  future  of  agriculture  to  our  brightest 
young  people,  both  urban  and  rural. 

Agriculture  must  keep  pace  with  industry 
in  the  United  States  in  all  respects.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Nation’s  welfare  and  to  meet  the 
increasing  food  and  textile  requirements  of 
an  expanding  population.  No  group  of  sci¬ 
entists,  students  or  technicians  has  a  more 
important  task  than  those  in  agriculture. 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta  has  a  place  in  keeping 
the  Nation  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture.  As  this  group  grows  in  strength, 
its  beneficial  influence  increases  accordingly. 
Those  honored  by  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  by 
election  to  membership  are  destined  to  lead 
in  this  advance  on  some  front.  Their  elec¬ 
tion  is  more  than  an  honor:  it  is  a  challenge 
that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  is  scheduled  for  consideration 
following  this  bill,  and  so  that  Members 
may  get  through  with  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  in  time  for  the  Memorial  Day  re¬ 
cess,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  had  directed ,  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  to  final  passage. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de¬ 
manded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Conte 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de¬ 
manded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  22,  line  17,  strike 
the  period  and  insert  the  following:  “  :  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  form¬ 
ulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000 
under  all  such  programs  are  made  to  any 
producer  on  any  crops  planted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  224,  nays  142,  answered 
“present”  2,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  64] 

TEAS— 224 


Abbltt 

Fallon 

Lowenstein 

Adair 

Farbstein 

Lujan 

Adams 

Fascell 

McCarthy 

Addabbo 

Feighan 

McCloskey 

Andrews, 

Findley 

McCulloch 

N.  Dak. 

Fish 

McDade 

Annunzio 

Flood 

McDonald, 

Ashbrook 

Ford, 

Mich. 

Baring 

William  D. 

McEwen 

Barrett 

Fraser* 

MacGregor 

Beall,  Md. 

Frelinghuysen 

Madden 

Bennett 

Frey 

Mailliard 

Betts 

Friedel 

Marsh 

Biaggi 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mayne 

Biester 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Meskill 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

Mikva 

Boland 

Garmatz 

Miller,  Calif. 

BoUing 

Gaydos 

Minish 

Brademas 

Giaimo 

Minshall 

Brasco 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Brock 

Gilbert 

Monagan 

Broomfield 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moorhead 

Brotzman 

Green,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Griffiths 

Morse 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gross 

Mosher 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Grover 

Moss 

Buchanan 

Gubser 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gude 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Haley 

Nedzi 

Button 

Hall 

Nelsen 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Halpern 

Nix 

Cederberg 

Hamilton 

Obey 

C'eller 

Hanley 

O’Hara 

Chamberlain 

Harsha 

O’Konski 

Clancy 

Harvey 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Clark 

Hastings 

Ottinger 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Pelly 

Cleveland 

Hays 

Pepper 

Cohelan 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Pettis 

Collier 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Philbin 

Conable 

Hicks 

Pike 

Conte 

Hogan 

Pirnie 

Coughlin 

Holifield 

Podell 

Cramer 

Horton 

Poll 

Culver 

Hosmer 

Price,  Ill. 

Daddario 

Howard 

Pucinski 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hungate 

Quie 

Dawson 

Hutchinson 

Quillen 

Delaney 

Ichord 

Railsback 

Dennis 

J  acobs 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Dent 

Jarman 

Reuss 

Derwinski 

Joelson 

Riegle 

Diggs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Robison 

Dingell 

Karth 

Rodino 

Donohue 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Duncan 

Keith 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Ronan 

Eilberg 

Kluczynski 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Erlenborn 

Koch 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Esch 

Lipscomb 

Rosenthal 

Eshleman 

Long,  Md.  ' 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Whalen 

Ruppe 

Stokes 

Whalley 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Widnall 

St  Germain 

Symington 

Williams 

Saylor 

Taft 

Wolff 

Schneebeli 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wright 

Schwengel 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Wyatt 

Scott 

Tiernan 

Wydler 

Shipley 

Utt 

Wylie 

Smith,  Calif. 

Van  Deerlin 

Wyman 

Snyder 

Vander  Jagt 

Yates 

Springer 

Vanik 

Yatron 

Stafford 

Waldie 

Zablocki 

Staggers 

Watkins 

Zwach 

Stanton 

Weicker 

NAYS — 142 

Abernethy 

Fuqua 

Natcher 

Albert 

Galifianakis 

Nichols 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Olsen 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Goodling 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Anderson, 

Gray 

Passman 

Tenn. 

Griffin 

Patman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hagan 

Patten 

Arends 

Hammer- 

Perkins 

Aspinall 

schmidt 

Pickle 

Ayres 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poage 

Belcher 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Bevill 

Hathaway 

Price,  Tex. 

Blanton 

Henderson 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Boggs 

Hull 

Purcell 

Bow 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rarick 

Bray 

Jonas 

Reid,  Ill. 

Brinkley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes 

Brooks 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roberts 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ruth 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Kazen 

St.  Onge 

Burton,  Utah 

Kee 

Satterfield 

Bush 

King 

Schadeberg 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kyros 

Sebelius 

Cabell 

Landgrebe 

Shriver 

Caffery 

Landrum 

Sikes 

Camp 

Langen 

Sisk 

Casey 

Leggett 

Skubitz 

Chappell 

Lennon 

Slack 

Clausen, 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Iowa 

Don  H. 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Collins 

Lukens 

Steed 

Daniel,  Va. 

McClory 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McFall 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Wis. 

McKneally 

Talcott 

Dellenback 

McMillan 

Taylor 

Denney 

Mahon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Devine 

Mann 

Udall 

Dickinson 

Mathias 

Ullman 

Dorn 

Matsunaga 

Vigorito 

Dowdy 

May 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Meeds 

Wampler 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Watson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Miller,  Ohio 

White 

Fisher 

Mills 

Whitehurst 

Flowers 

Mink 

Whitten 

Flynt 

Mize 

Winn 

Foley 

Mizell 

Zion 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Montgomery 

Fountain 

Myers 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 2 

Hanna 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

NOT  VOTING — 64 

Anderson, 

de  la  Garza 

Pollock 

Calif. 

Dulski 

Powell 

Ashley 

Dwyer 

Randall 

Bates 

Eckhardt 

Rees 

Bell,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Reifel 

Berry 

Edwards,  La. 

Rivers 

Bingham 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Roudebush 

Blatnik 

Foreman 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gettys 

Sandman 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

Scherle 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hebert 

Scheuer 

Cahill 

Helstoski 

Stephens 

Carey 

Hunt 

Stratton 

Carter 

Kirwan 

Stubblefield 

Chisholm 

Kuykendall 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyi 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Colmer 

Latta 

Tunney 

Conyers 

McClure 

Watts 

Corbett 

Macdonald, 

Wiggins 

Corman 

Mass. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cowger 

Martin 

Wold 

Cunningham 

Morton 

Young 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 
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Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Young  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Stubblefield 
against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
against. 

Mr.  Dulski  for,  with  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Carter 
against. 

Mr.  Hunt  for,  with  Mr.  Wold  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Morton 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bates  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Cunningham  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Martin  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney).  If  he  had  been  present, 
he  would  have  voted  “nay.”  I  voted  “yea.” 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr,  ADAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  changed 
his  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Riv¬ 
ers).  If  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  “nay.”  I  voted  “yea.”  I  with¬ 
drawn  my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  en¬ 
grossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  its  present  form  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  11612  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  321,  nays  50,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  65] 

YEAS — 321 


Abbitt 

Edmondson 

McDade 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald, 

Adair 

Eilberg 

Mich. 

Addabbo 

Erienborn 

McEwen 

Albert 

Esch 

McFall 

Alexander 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKneally 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Fallon 

McMillan 

Anderson, 

Fascell 

MacGregor 

Tenn. 

Feighan 

Madden 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Findley 

Mailliard 

Andrews, 

Fish 

Mann 

N.  Dak. 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Annunzio 

Flood 

Mathias 

Arends 

Flowers 

Matsunaga 

Ashbrook 

Flynt 

May 

Aspinall 

Foley 

Meeds 

Ayres 

Fountain 

Meskill 

Baring 

Fraser 

Miller,  Calif. 

Barrett 

Frelinghuysen 

Miller,  Ohio 

Beall,  Md. 

Frey 

Mills 

Belcher 

Friedel 

Minish 

Betts 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Bevill 

Fuqua 

Mize 

Biaggi 

Galifianakis 

Mizell 

Biester 

Gallagher 

Mollohan 

Blanton 

Garmatz 

Monagan 

Boggs 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Boland 

Giaimo 

Moorhead 

Bolling 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Bow 

Gilbert 

Morse 

Brademas 

Gonzalez 

Mosher 

Brasco 

Gray 

Moss 

Bray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Brinkley 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brock 

Griffin 

Myers 

Brooks 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Broomfield 

Gross 

Nedzi 

Brotzman 

Hagan 

Nelsen 

Brown,  Mich. 

Haley 

Nichols 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall 

Nix 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hammer- 

O’Hara 

Buchanan 

schmidt 

O’Konski 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

Olsen 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Burton,  Utah 

Harsha 

Passman 

Bush 

Harvey 

Patman 

Button 

Hastings 

Patten 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hathaway 

Pepper 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Cabell 

Hays 

Pettis 

Caffery 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Philbin 

Camp 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Casey 

Hicks 

Pirnie 

Cederberg 

Hogan 

Poage 

Celler 

Holifield 

Poff 

Chamberlain 

Horton 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Chappell 

Hull 

Price,  Ill. 

Clark 

Hungate 

Price,  Tex. 

Clausen, 

Hutchinson 

Pryor,  Ark. 

DonH. 

Ichord 

Purcell 

Clay 

Jarman 

Quie 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Quillen 

Collins 

Jonas 

Railsback 

Conable 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rarick 

Conte 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reid,  Ill. 

Coughlin 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Cramer 

Karth 

Reuss 

Culver 

Kastenmeier 

Rhodes 

Cunningham 

Kazen 

Riegle 

Daddario 

Kee 

Roberts 

Daniel,  Va. 

Keith 

Robison 

Daniels,  N.J. 

King 

Rodino 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kleppe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dawson 

Kyros 

Ronan 

Delaney 

Landgrebe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dellenback 

Landrum 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Denney 

Langen 

Rostenkowski 

Dennis 

Leggett 

Roth 

Dent 

Lennon 

Ruppe 

Derwinski 

Lipscomb 

Ruth 

Dickinson 

Lloyd 

St.  Onge 

Diggs 

Long,  La. 

Satterfield 

Dingell 

Long,  Md. 

Schadeberg 

Donohue 

Lowenstein 

Schwengel 

Dorn 

Lujan 

Scott 

Dowdy 

Lukens 

Sebelius 

Downing 

McClory 

Shipley 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

Shriver 

Eckhardt 

McCulloch 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Taylor 

Whitehurst 

Skubitz 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whitten 

Slack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Widnall 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thompson,  N.J.  Williams 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tieman 

Wilson, 

Snyder 

Udall 

Charles  H. 

Springer 

Ullman 

Winn 

Stafford 

Van  Deerlin 

Wright 

Staggers 

Vander  Jagt 

Wylie 

Stanton 

Vigorito 

Wyman 

Steed 

Waggonner 

Yates 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Waldie 

Yatron 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wampler 

Zablocki 

Stokes 

Watson 

Zion  „ 

Stuckey 

Watts 

Zwach  ( 

Sullivan 

Weicker 

Symington 

Whalen 

Talcott 

White 

NAYS — 50 

Adams 

Gude 

Pike 

Bennett 

Halpern 

Podell 

Blackburn 

Hanley 

Pucinski 

Clancy 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Hosmer 

Ryan 

Collier 

Howard 

St  Germain 

Devine 

Jacobs 

Saylor 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Joelson 

Schneebeli 

Eshleman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Farbstein 

Koch 

Taft 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

McCarthy 

Utt 

Ford, 

Mahon 

Vanik 

William  D. 

Michel 

Watkins 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mikva 

Whalley 

Goodling 

Minshalf 

Wolff 

Grover 

Ottinger 

Wyatt 

Gubser 

Pelly 

Wydler 

NOT  VOTING— 

61 

Anderson, 

de  la  Garza 

Pollock 

Calif. 

Dulski 

Powell 

Ashley 

Dwyer 

Randall 

Bates 

Edwards,  La. 

Rees 

Bell,  Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Reifel 

Berry 

Foreman 

Rivers 

Bingham 

Gettys 

Roudebush 

Blatnik 

Goldwater 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hebert 

Sandman 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Helstoski 

Scherle 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hunt 

Scheuer 

Cahill 

Kirwan 

Stephens 

Carey 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Carter 

Kyi 

Stubblefield 

Chisholm 

Latta 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Clawson,  Del 

McClure 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Colmer 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

Conyers 

Mass. 

Wiggins 

Corbett 

Martin 

Wilson,  Bob 

Corman 

Mayne 

Wold 

Cowger 

Morton 

Young 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 


il.  Con.  Res.  277.  Providing  for  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Wednesday,  May  28,  1969,  until  Mon¬ 
day,  June  2,  1969. 


the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr. 
Scheurer  against. 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 
Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bates. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Sand¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Wold. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  rest 
of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  the  next  order 
of  business  will  be  the  bill,  H.R.  11582, 
the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive 
Office  appropriation  bill,  1970. 

On  tomorrow,  as  previously  an- 
(unced,  the  House  will  consider  the  bill, 
H  R.  4204,  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1048  and  House  Resolution  425  to 
transnsf  funds  within  the  offices  of  the 
Clerk  a^d  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of 'Representatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


TREASURY,  P'OST  OFFICE,  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS,  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sphaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  424  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

H.  Res.  424  ' 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  11582)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
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certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  all  points  of  order  against  section  502 
of  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  424  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of 
order  aganist  section  502  of  H.R.  11582, 
the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive 
Office  appropriation  bill,  1970. 

The  reason  for  the  waiver  is  that  sec¬ 
tion  502  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

This  section  502  would  set  aside,  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  for  1  year  the  personnel 
ceiling  on  the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
Executive  Office  which  ceiling  was  placed 
on  the  governmental  agency  by  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  90-364. 

In  the  case  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  reported  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  that  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  about  a  half  billion  dollars  and  there 
have  been  many,  many  losses  to  the 
Customs  Bureau  by  reason  of  not  having 
adequate  personnel. 

I  think  therefore  that  this  waiver 
should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  resolution 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
waives  all  points  of  order  on  section 
502  of  the  bill  that  we  are  to  consider 
H.R.  11582,  and  that  involves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  committee  report,  17,800  ad¬ 
ditional  jobs  for  these  various  agencies? 
In  effect,  such  action  actually  does  away 
with  the  applicable  portion  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  Act  of  last  year. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  applies  to  those  three 
departments  for  only  1  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  but  in  those  three  de¬ 
partments,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  17,800 
jobs,  according  to  the  committee  report. 
It  is  perhaps  for  only  1  year,  but  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Economic  Assistance  Act,  in 
the  first  place,  was  to  retrench  in  order 
that  we  could  avoid  further  spirals  of 
inflation,  in  order  that  we  could  elimi¬ 
nate  the  pipeline  and,  indeed;  as  part  of 
the  genesis  of  the  surtax,  which  we  are 
all  suffering  from.  It  seems  to  me  exceed¬ 
ingly  strange  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  we  should  have  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order,  which  takes 
away  all  the  rights  of  all  the  Members 
to  present  a  point  of  order  under  such 
circumstances  as  this,  which  is  in  turn 
really  a  two-edged  sword:  One,  which 
repeals  the  Economic  Assistance  Act,  in 
effect,  as  we  did  indeed  make  exceptions 
to  it  last  year  in  certain  areas;  second,  it 
takes  away  the  right  of  the  Members’. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  this  rule 
should  be  defeated  out  of  hand,  if  that 
is  the  intent  of  this,  because  section  502 
pl'ainly  provides: 

/ 


Sec.  502.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered 
by  this  Act,  whether  financed  from  funds 
contained  in  this  Act  or  from  other  sources, 
may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
201  of  Public  Law  90-364. 

The  Economic  Assistance  Act — 
and  such  positions  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  numbers  of 
employees — 

That  language  makes  it  open  ended.  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  the  mood  of  the  people 
or  the  Congress  to  pass  such  legislation, 
especially  through  the  device  of  waiving 
points  of  order  and  the  individual  Mem¬ 
ber’s  perogative  in  such  instances.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
would  like  further  explanation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  take 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri.  But  he  ought 
to  know  the  postal  field  service  is  al¬ 
ready  exempt  by  the  law  itself  we  passed 
last  year.  The  4,500  jobs  in  this  bill  for, 
the  Treasury  Department  would  be  af* 
fected  by  this  exemption,  and,  of  course, 
it  would  preclude  further  reductions  in 
personnel  already  on  the  rolls. 

The  gentleman  sat  here  all  day  yester¬ 
day  and  today  and  let  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  go  through  with  this 
very  same  exemption  in  it,  and  he  did 
not  open  his  head.  Now  we  are  affecting 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  that  en¬ 
force  the  laws  and  bring  in  the  revenues 
we  so  badly  need,  and  411  of  a  sudden  the 
gentleman  wants  tcrraise  a  point  about 
our  giving  them  thb  manpower  they 
must  have  to  do  their  job. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  most  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said.  In¬ 
deed,  I  think  the  wind  from  him  blows 
as  agreeably  as  the  wind  over  the  plains 
of  his  fair  State,  and  he  can  always  take 
out  of  my  sails  in  any  opportunity  he 
has. 

I  think  the  reason  for  asking  for  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  in  this  case 
should  be  very  obvious  to  the  Members 
after  the  fiasco  we  have  been  through 
yesterday  and  today;  but,  whether  I 
would  waive  or  suffer  any  of  my  rights 
to  go  by  the  board  on  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  bill  is  not  to  the  point  at  all. 
The  point  is,  that  now  we  have  another 
annual  appropriation  bill  coming  in  with 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order.  It  ap¬ 
proaches  becoming  customary.  It  is  true, 
I  know,  that  we  did  exempt  certain 
postal  employees  last  year,  as  we  did  some 
FAA  and  USVA  employees,  and  so  forth. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  would 
know  if  he  referred  to  the  Record,  it 
was  not  done  with  my  support  and  vote, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  ones  who  knew 
that  in  the  months  previous,  87,000  em¬ 
ployees  were  hired  before  we  made  the 
exception  to  the  Economic  Assistance 
Act.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  still  think — 
and  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding — 
this  should  be  defeated  out  of  hand,  and 


I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  the  gen-  / 
tleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the/ 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  very 
recently  said  that  we  should  go  all  the 
way  and  we  should  have  no  exceptions  to 
the  hiring  rule  or  the  Economic,  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  or  the  new  formula  he  was  so 
proud  of  in  a  statement  before  this 
House  recently.  /  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  / 

Mr.  Speaker, /I  feel  sure  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  are  prob¬ 
ably  identical  to  mine  with  respect  to  the 
issue  now  before  us.  Last  year  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  the  Customs  Bureau, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence,  lost  revenue  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  500  million  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cutback  in  personnel  for 
revenue-collecting  work. 

The  great  majority  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  is  in  favor  of  exempting 
these  employees,  so  that  we  would  not 
sustain  another  half-billion  dollar  loss 
next  year.  The  committee  had  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  recommending  that  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  be  set  aside  in  this  regard. 

It  will  save  us  money.  It  is  a  very  sound 
thing. 

It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  believe  there  is  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  because  knowing  thq  gentleman’s 
general  philosophy  as  I  do,  I  believe  he 
would  not  object  to  this  rule  or  object  to 
this  provision.  Would  the  gentleman  ex¬ 
plain  his  position  a  little  more  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  views  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  further?  j 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  think 
what  he  is  saying  is  that  the  Martins- 
burg  monster  is  not  working,  or  that 
Parkinson’s,  law  is  in  effect  and  that 
sending  more  personnel  and  more 
money  is  the  only  forthcoming  solution 
to  the  problem  after  we  have  spent  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  reduce  personnel  re¬ 
quirements. 

I  have  read  the  report  in  detail.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  were  told  when  we 
put  the  computer  in  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  the  cost  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  that  we  would  be  able  to 
decrease  the  number  of  personnel.  Now 
they  are  coming  back  for  more. , I  doubt 
if  the  people  of  America,  who  are  being 
harassed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice,  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  will 
be  harassed  for  more  and  more  funds 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  29, 1969 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Regresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  Depart- 

5  ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 

6  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  namely: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  perform  agricultural  research 
relating  to  production,  utilization,  marketing,  nutrition  and 
consumer  use,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and 
animal  diseases,  and  to  perform  related  inspection,  quaran¬ 
tine  and  regulatory  work:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C  3109:  Provided 
further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  two  for  replacement  only :  Provided 
further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250,  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  hut  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided,  the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building 
(except  headhouses  connecting  greenhouses)  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000,  except  for  six  buildings  to  be  constructed 
or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $55,000  each,  and  the 
cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
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mg,  whichever  is  greater :  Provided  further,  That  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  a  total  of  $100,000  for  facilities  at  Beltsville,  Maryland: 

Research:  For  research  and  demonstrations  on  the 
production  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products;  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  and  distribution,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  consumer  use  of 
agricultural  and  associated  products;  and  related  research 
and  services;  and  for  acquisition  of  land  by  donation,  ex¬ 
change,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100; 
$130,182,000,  and  in  addition  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-250  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation,  of  which  $710,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for  plans,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  improvement  of  facilities  without  regard  to  limita¬ 
tions  contained  herein:  Provided,  That  the  limitations  con¬ 
tained  herein  shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of  buildings 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.C. 
113a)  :  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  a  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  1971  of  more  than  $15,000,000  for  re¬ 
search  to  be  financed  by  transfer  from  funds  available  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  and  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-250; 
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Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control:  For  opera¬ 
tions  and  measures,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  control 
and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for 
carrying  out  assigned  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regulatory 
activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  expenses  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended  (21  IT.S.C. 
114b-c),  $89,493,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  insects, 
plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  emergency  conditions :  Provided ,  That  no  funds  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucellosis  eradication 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  that  does  not  require  mini¬ 
mum  matching  by  any  State  of  at  least  40  per  centum :  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  construction  of  facilities  without 
regard  to  limitations  contained  herein:  Provided  further, 
That,  in  addition,  in  emergencies  which  threaten  the  live¬ 
stock  or  poultry  industries  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the 
agencies  or  corporations  of  the  Department  such  sums  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  to  be  available  only  in  such  emergencies 
for  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rin¬ 
derpest,  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  or  other  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  or  European  fowl  pest  and 
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similar  diseases  in  poultry,  and  for  expenses  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  and  any 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  transferred  under  this  head  in 
the  next  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged  with  such 
transferred  amounts ; 

Special  fimd:  To  provide  for  additional  labor,  sub¬ 
professional  and  junior  scientific  help  to  be  employed  under 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  to  strengthen  the  work 
at  research  installations  in  the  field,  not  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  departmental  research 
programs  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  used  to  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appropriation  otherwise 
available  under  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Research”. 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

PROGRAM) 

For  payments,  in  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  market  development  research 
authorized  by  section  104(b)  (1)  and  for  agricultural  and 
forestry  research  and  other  functions  related  thereto  author¬ 
ized  by  section  104(b)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)  (1),  (3)),  $4,500,000,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended :  Provided ,  That  this  appropriation  shall 


6 

1  be  available,  in  addition  to  other  appropriations  for  these 

2  purposes,  for  payments  in  the  foregoing  currencies :  Provided 

3  further,  That  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  for 

4  payments  in  such  foreign  currencies  as  the  Department 

5  determines  are  needed  and  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 

6  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph :  Provided  further, 

7  That  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  this  appropriation  shall 

8  be  available  for  payments  in  foreign  currencies  for  expenses 

9  of  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 

10  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  as 

11  amended  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

12  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

13  payments  and  expenses 

14  For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  for 

15  grants  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other  research,  for  facili- 

16  ties,  and  for  other  expenses,  including  $53,854,000  to  carry 

17  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  approved 

18  March  2,  1887,  as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  August  11, 

19  1955  (7  U.S.C.  361a— 361i) ,  including  administration  by 

20  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  $3,785,000  for 

21  grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research  imder  the  Act 

22  approved  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582ar-582aA7) , 

23  $2,000,000  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 

24  contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research  under  the  Act 
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of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i)  of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  research  program  and  $400,000 
for  soybean  research;  $1,000,000  for  grants  for  facilities 
under  the  Act  approved  July  22,  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390- 
390k)  ;  $160,000  for  penalty  mail  costs  of  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  under  section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended;  and  $376,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Coop¬ 
erative  State  Research  Service,  including  administration  of 
payments  to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  funds  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109; 
in  all,  $61,175,000. 

Extension  Service 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK,  PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico:  Eor  payments 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the 
Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5,  1962 
(7  U.S.C.  341-349) ,  to  be  distributed  under  sections  3  (b) 
and  3(c)  of  the  Act,  $82,006,000;  payments  for  the  nu¬ 
trition  education  program  for  low-income  areas  imder  sec¬ 
tion  3  (d)  of  the  Act,  $28,560,000;  payments  and  contracts 
for  such  work  under  section  204  (b)  -205  of  the  Agricultural 
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Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623-1624),  $1,450,- 
000;  and  payments  for  extension  work  under  section  109 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
$375,000;  in  all,  $112,391,000:  Provided,  That  funds 
hereby  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3  (c)  of  the  Act 
of  June  26,  1953,  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  State  or  Puerto 
Eico  prior  to  availability  of  an  equal  sum  from  non-Eederal 
sources  for  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Eetirement  and  employees’  compensation  costs  for 
extension  agents:  Eor  cost  of  employer’s  share  of  Eederal 
retirement  and  for  reimbursement  for  benefits  paid  from 
the  Employees’  Compensation  Eund  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  employees,  $10,000,000. 

Penalty  mail:  Eor  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  cooperative 
extension  agents  and  State  extension  directors,  $3,400,000. 

Eederal  Extension  Service:  Eor  administration  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953, 
the  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5, 
1962  (7  U.S.C.  341-349),  and  extension  aspects  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627) , 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
and  to  coordinate  and  provide  program  leadership  for  the 
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extension  work  of  the  Department  and  the  several  States 
and  insular  possessions,  $3,338,000. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1926  (7  U.S.C.  451-457),  and  for  conducting  research 
relating  to  the  economic  and  marketing  aspects  of  fanner  co¬ 
operatives,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  $1,500,000. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

CONSERVATION  OPERATIONS 
For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f) , 
including  preparation  of  conservation  plans  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (including 
farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and  such  special  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  the  siltation  of 
reservoirs)  ;  operation  of  conservation  nurseries;  classifica¬ 
tion  and  mapping  of  soil ;  dissemination  of  information ; 
purchase  and  erection  or  alteration  of  permanent  buildings; 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  $118,786,000: 
Provided,  That  the  cost  of  any  permanent  building  pur¬ 
chased,  erected,  or  as  improved,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
HU.  11612 - 2 
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constructing  a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system  and  con¬ 
necting  the  same  to  any  such  building  and  with  the 
exception  of  buildings  acquired  in  conjunction  with  land 
being  purchased  for  other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed  $2,500. 
except  for  one  building  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  and  eight  buildings  to  be  constructed  or 
improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  building 
and  except  that  alterations  or  improvements  to  other  exist¬ 
ing  permanent  buildings  costing  $2,500  or  more  may  be 
made  in  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500 
per  building:  Provided  further ,  That  no  part  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  any  such 
building  on  land  not  owned  by  the  Government:  Provided 
further ,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  operations  under  the  Act 
of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  in  demonstration 
projects:  Provided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  be  available 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further. 
That  qualified  local  engineers  may  be  temporarily  emploj^ed 
at  per  diem  rates  to  perform  the  technical  planning  work 
of  the  service. 
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RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  research,  investiga¬ 
tions  and  surveys  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  water¬ 
ways,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4,  1954, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006),  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  $8,187,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Department  for  river  basin  survey  purposes :  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

WATERSHED  PLANNING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  watershed  investiga¬ 
tions  and  planning,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1001-1008),  to  remain  available  until  expended,  $6,209,- 
000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended  balances 
of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  this  head:  Provided , 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
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exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.C.  3109. 

WATERSHED  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  preventive  meas¬ 
ures,  including,  but  not  limited  to  research,  engineering  oper¬ 
ations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegetation,  and 
changes  in  use  of  land,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4, 
1954,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1005,  1007-1008) ,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C. 
590  a— f ) ,  to  remain  available  until  expended;  $57,873,000, 
with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  watershed  protection  purposes :  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109: 
Provided  further,  That  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  in  the  direct 
loan  account  of  the  Fanners  Home  Administration  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  loans. 

FLOOD  PREVENTION 

For  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Flood 
Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701-709, 
16  U.S.C.  1006a),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department,  to  perform  works  of  improve¬ 
ment,  including  funds  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  $20,223,000,  with  which  shall  he  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  Department  for  flood  prevention  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided,  That  $400,000  of  funds  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  for  loans. 

GEEAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  program 
of  conservation  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1956  (16 
U.S.C.  590p) ,  $15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
For  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
projects  for  resource  conservation  and  development,  and 
for  sound  land  use,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32  (e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
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as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011;  76  Stat.  607),  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.O.  590a-f) , 
$7,452,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds  heretofore  appropri¬ 
ated  under  the  head  '‘Rural  renewal”  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation:  Provided  further, 
That  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  available  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further,  That  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  imder  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Economic  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  in  conducting  economic  research  and  service  relating  to 
agricultural  production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7 
U.S.C.  1621-1627) ,  and  other  laws,  including  economics  of 
marketing;  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and 
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population,  and  demand  for  farm  products,  use  of  resources  in 
agriculture,  adjustments,  costs  and  returns  in  farming,  and 
farm  finance ;  and  for  analyses  of  supply  and  demand  for  farm 
products  in  foreign  countries  and  their  effect  on  prospects  for 
United  States  exports,  progress  in  economic  development 
and  its  relation  to  sales  of  farm  products,  assembly  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  agricultural  trade  statistics  and  analysis  of  interna¬ 
tional  financial  and  monetary  programs  and  policies  as  they 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  $13,450,000:  Provided ,  That  not  less  than 
$350,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  continue  to  gather  statistics  and  conduct 
a  special  study  on  the  price  spread  between  the  fanner  and 
consumer:  Provided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) , 
and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than 
$145,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  analysis  of  statistics  and  related  facts  on  for¬ 
eign  production  and  full  and  complete  information  on  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodities  in 
world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 
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Statistical  Reporting  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  in  conducting  statistical  reporting  and  service  work, 
including  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  statistical  coordination 
and  improvements,  and  marketing  surveys,  as  authorized  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627)  and  other  laws,  $14,950,000:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available 
for  any  expense  incident  to  publishing  estimates  of  apple 
production  for  other  than  the  commercial  crop:  Provided 
further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he  available  for  em¬ 
ployment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not 
to  exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5U.S.C.  3109. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE,  MARKETING,  AND  REGULATORY 

PROGRAMS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  services  related  to 
consumer  protection,  agricultural  marketing  and  distribution, 
and  regulatory  programs,  other  than  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  and  for  administration  and 
coordination  of  payments  to  States;  including  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
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1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  in  carrying  out  section 
201  (a)  to  201  (d) ,  inclusive,  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1291)  and  section  203 
(j)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946; 
$130,867,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  but,  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  whichever  is  greater. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
For  payments  to  departments  of  agriculture,  bureaus 
and  departments  of  markets,  and  similar  agencies  for  market¬ 
ing  activities  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623(b)  ),  $1,600,000. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1751-1761)  and  the  applicable  provisions  other  than  section 
3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1773-1785),  $247,441,000,  of  which  $129,941,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  available  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  :  Pro- 
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vided,  That  of  the  foregoing  total  amount  there  shall  he 
available  $44,800,000  for  special  assistance  to  needy  schools, 
$10,000,000  for  the  school  breakfast  program,  $10,000,000 
for  the  nonfood  assistance  program,  $750,000  for  State 
administrative  expenses,  and  $10,000,000  for  special  food 
service  programs  for  children  to  remain  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  non¬ 
food  assistance  under  section  5  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended:  Provided  further,  That  an  additional 
$64,325,000  shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935  (7  U.S.O.  612c) ,  for  purchase  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  other  foods  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp  program 
pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 

$340,000,000. 

REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

(SECTION  3  2) 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  shall  be  used  only  for  commod¬ 
ity  program  expenses  as  authorized  therein,  and  other  related 
operating  expenses,  except  for  ( 1 )  transfers  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior  as  authorized  hy  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  August  8,  1956;  (2)  transfers  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act;  (3)  not  more  than  $2,900,000  for  formulation 
and  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961;  and  (4)  in 
addition  to  other  amounts  provided  in  this  Act,  not  more 
than  $100,000,000  (including  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
State  administrative  expenses)  for  (a)  child  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  and  nutritional  programs  authorized  hy  law  in  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  amended; 
(b)  additional  direct  distribution  or  other  programs,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  such  area  is  under  the  food  stamp 
program  or  a  system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  permanent  residence, 
either  directly  or  through  a  State  or  local  welfare  agency, 
an  adequate  diet  to  other  needy  children  and  low-income 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from  general  and 
continued  hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food:  Provided, 
That  in  making  such  determinations,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  age;  income;  location  and  income 
of  parents,  if  a  minor;  and  employability.  For  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Special  Milk  Pro- 
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gram,  as  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1772)  $120,000,000,  to  be  transferred 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c). 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  including  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1761-1768),  market  development 
activities  abroad,  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  for  representation  allowances  and  for  expenses  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3,  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1766) ,  $22,937,000:  Provided ,  That  not  less  than 
$255,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  to  obtain  statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign 
production  and  full  and  complete  information  on  methods 
used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodities  in  world 
trade  on  a  competitive  basis:  Provided  further,  That,  in 
addition,  not  to  exceed  $3,117,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  612c),  shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation 
and  shall  be  available  for  all  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 
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Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
l-17a) ,  $2,100,000. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Service 

EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

For  necessaiy  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  including  ex¬ 
penses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393)  ;  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161)  ;  sections  7  to  15,  16(a), 
16  (d) ,  16  (e) ,  16  (f) ,  16  (i) ,  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
590g-590q)  ;  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and  1816)  ;  and  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  $147,420,- 
000:  Provided ,  That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $62,483,000 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund  (including 
not  to  exceed  $26,757,000  under  the  limitation  on  Com- 
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modity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  expenses)  :  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  other  funds  made  available  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  for  authorized 
activities  may  be  advanced  to  and  merged  with  this  appro¬ 
priation  :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  or  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  (1) 
to  influence  the  vote  in  any  referendum;  (2)  to  influence 
agricultural  legislation,  except  as  permitted  in  18  U.S.C. 
1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expenses  of  members  of 
county  and  community  committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  for  engaging  in  any  activities  other 
than  advisory  and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated  program 
functions  prescribed  in  administrative  regulations:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which  payments 
aggregating  more  than  $20,000  under  all  such  programs  are 
made  to  any  producer  on  any  crop  planted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

SUGAR  ACT  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161)  , 
$89,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  program 
authorized  in  sections  7  to  15,  16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p  (a) , 
and  590q) ,  including  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States, 
$195,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  December  31  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  programs 
of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  11  elated  Agencies  Appropriation  Acts,  1968  and  1969, 
carried  out  during  the  period  July  1,  1967,  to  December 
31,  1969,  inclusive:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or 
expenses  of  any  regional  information  employees  or  any 
State  information  employees,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the 
answering  of  inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided  further,  That 
no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  current  year’s  program  ma}^ 
be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wetland  Types  3 
(III) ,  4  (IV) ,  and  5  (V)  in  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Circular  39,  Wetlands  of 
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the  United  States,  1956:  Provided  further,  That  necessary 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  formulation  and  administration  of  the 
1970  program  of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving 
practices,  including  related  wildlife  conserving  practices  and 
pollution  abatement  practices,  under  the  Act  of  February  29, 
1936,  as  amended  (amounting  to  $195,500,000,  excluding 
administration,  except  that  no  participant  shall  receive  more 
than  $2,500,  except  where  the  participants  from  two  or  more 
farms  or  ranches  join  to  carry  out  approved  practices  designed 
to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity)  :  Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  allocation  for  the  current  year’s  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  for  any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee,  be  withheld  and  allotted  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  services  of  its  technicians  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation  program  in  the 
participating  counties,  and  shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  technical 
and  other  assistance  in  such  counties,  and  in  addition,  on  the 
recommendation  of  such  county  committee  and  approval 
of  the  State  committee,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  may  be 
made  available  to  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  public 
agency  for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions : 
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Provided  further,  That  for  the  current  year’s  program  $2,- 
500,000  shall  he  available  for  technical  assistance  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  carrying  out  agricultural  conservation  practices: 
Provided  further,  That  such  amounts  shall  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other 
farming  material,  or  any  soil-terracing  services,  and  making 
grants  thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  them  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  farming  practices  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
programs  provided  for  herein:  Provided  further,  That  no 
part  of  any  funds  available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau, 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  constituting  a  part  of 
such  Department,  shall  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  payment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities”,  approved 
August  2,  1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  1913,  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to  violate 
such  section  which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other  expenses 
designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  except  upon  request  of  any  Member  or  through  the 
proper  official  channels. 
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CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  as  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1838),  $78,000,000:  Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  no  additional  agreements  are  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a  conservation 
reserve  program  as  authorized  by  subtitles  B  and  O  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.O.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and 
1816),  and  to  carry  out  liquidation  activities  for  the  acreage 
reserve  program,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$37,500,000,  with  which  may  be  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  soil  bank  pro¬ 
grams:  Provided ,  That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  paid 
on  any  contract  which  is  illegal  under  the  law  due  to  the 
division  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  evading  limits  on  annual 
payments  to  participants. 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 
For  emergency  conservation  measures,  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  funds 
appropriated  under  this  head  in  the  Third  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1957,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$5,000,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended 
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balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  emergency 
conservation  measures. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (Public  Law  90-484) , 
$200,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  indemnity  payments  to  any 
fanner  whose  milk  was  removed  from  commercial  markets 
as  a  result  of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Service  in  providing 
leadership  and  related  services  in  carrying  out  the  niral 
areas  development  activities  of  the  Department,  $450,- 
000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
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U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  employment 
under  5  TJ.S.O.  3109,  $13,389,000. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  administration  of  the  Pack¬ 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  field 
employment  pursuant  to  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  em¬ 
ployment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $3,200,000. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  payment  of  fees  or 
dues  for  the  use  of  law  libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field 
service,  $5,000,000. 

Office  of  Information 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Information  for 
the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  and  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  informational  work  and  programs  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Department,  $2,106,000,  of  which  total 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $612,000  may  be  used  for 
fanners’  bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  an 
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equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of  which  shall  he  available 
to  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks 
furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
in  Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  417),  and  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by 
section  73  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895  (44  U.S.C.  241)  : 
Provided ,  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  or 
exhibits  by  the  Department,  this  appropriation  shall  he 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  IT.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

National  Agricultural  Library 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  $3,200,000:  Provided ,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
IT.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall  be  available 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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Office  of  Management  Services 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  to  provide  management  support  services  to 
selected  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  $3,000,000. 

General  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  for  general  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for 
and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.O.  3109,  $4,838,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed  from  applicable 
appropriations  for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  hearings  as  required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558:  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  of  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  representation  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds 
contained  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  established  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  78-129  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964. 
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TITLE  II— CREDIT  AGENCIES 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-924) ,  as 
follows : 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  and  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  3  (a)  of  said  Act,  and  to  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  accordance  with  section 
3(e)  of  said  Act,  as  follows:  rural  electrification  program, 
$320,000,000,  and  rural  telephone  program,  $123,300,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Eor  administrative  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  financial  and  credit  reports,  funds  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $13,- 
429,000. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

Direct  loans  and  advances  under  subtitles  A  and  B,  and 
advances  under  section  335  (a)  for  which  funds  are  not 
otherwise  available,  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
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ministration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921),  as  amended, 
may  be  made  from  funds  available  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  loan  account  as  follows:  real  estate 
loans,  $83,000,000,  and  operating  loans,  $275,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 
For  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pursuant  to  section 
518(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1488), 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  from  funds  in  the  rural  hous¬ 
ing  direct  loan  account.  Hereafter,  fanner  applicants  for 
direct  or  insured  rural  housing  loans  shall  be  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  such  collateral  security  as  is  required  of  owners 
of  nonfarm  tracts. 

EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 
(DISASTER  LOANS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Emergency  Credit 
Revolving  Fund,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1961 
(7  U.S.C.  1967),  $31,918,000. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 
For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)  (2)  and  306 
(a)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926),  $40,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 
For  financial  assistance  to  public  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  for  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section 
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516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1486) ,  $1,250,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  523(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c) ,  $1,250,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section  523  (b)  (1)  (B)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.CJ.  1490c)  and  related 
advances,  $600,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  administering  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921-1991), 

as  amended,  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1471-1490c),  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpo¬ 
ration  Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3,  1950  (40 
U.S.C.  440-444) ,  and  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z- 
1715z-l) ,  and  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  461) ,  $65,000,000,  together  with  not 
more  than  $2,250,000  of  the  charges  collected  in  connection 
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with,  the  insurance  of  loans  as  authorized  by  section  309  (e) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  section  514(b)  (3)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided ,  That,  in  addition,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds  available  for  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  administered  by  this  agency  may  be  transferred  to  this 
appropriation  for  temporary  field  employment  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225)  to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  work  loan 
increases :  Provided  f  arther ,  That  no  part  of  any  fimds  in  this 
paragraph  may  be  used  to  administer  a  program  which 
makes  rural  housing  grants  pursuant  to  section  504  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS 
The  following  corporations  and  agencies  are  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  and  borrowing  authority  available  to  each  such  cor¬ 
poration  or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  he 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation  or 
agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 
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Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
For  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  $12,000,000. 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FUND 

Not  to  exceed  $1,648,000  of  administrative  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  may  be  paid  from  premium  income. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CAPITAL  STOCK 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe 
and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  provided  in  section  504  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1504) ,  $10,000,000. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 
To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
net  realized  losses  sustained  in  prior  years  but  not  previously 
reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15 
U.S.C.  713a-ll,  713a-12) ,  in  the  following  amounts:  fiscal 
year  1961,  $57,047,170;  fiscal  year  1967,  $2,210,668,971; 
fiscal  year  1968,  $2,698,217,859;  in  total,  $4,965,934,000: 
Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  or  administer  programs  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or 
furnishes  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
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to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  a 
Communist  regime. 

LIMITxVTION  on  administrative  expenses 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  carrying  out  any 
activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $31,500,000  shall  be  available  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  Corporation:  Provided  further,  That 
$945,000  of  this  authorization  shall  be  available  only  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  sales  program  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation’s 
charter:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  7  per  centum 
of  this  authorization  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations: 
Provided  further,  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including 
legal  and  special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee 
basis,  but  not  including  other  personal  services)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  improve¬ 
ment,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest, 
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including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral,  shall 
be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

PUBLIC  LAW  48  0 

For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  other¬ 
wise  recoverable,  and  unrecovered  prior  years’  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  thereon,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1701-1710,  1721-1725,  1731-1736d),  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  sale  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  said  Act,  $400,000,000;  and  (2)  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  and  other  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  donations  abroad,  pursuant  to  title  II  of  said  Act, 
$500,000,000. 

BARTERED  MATERIALS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
For  unrecovered  prior  years’  costs  related  to  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products  and  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  28, 
1956,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1856),  $750,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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TITLE  IV— RELATED  AGENCIES 
Farm  Credit  Administration 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $3,628,000  (from  assessments  collected 
from  farm  credit  agencies)  shall  be  obligated  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  law, 
appropriations  and  authorizations  made  for  the  Department 
under  this  Act  shall  he  available  for  the  purchase,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  specifically  provided  for,  of  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  and  thirty  (530)  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (468)  shall  be  for 
replacement  only,  and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

Sec.  502.  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or  restricting 
the  employment  of  aliens  shall  not  apply  to  employment 
under  the  appropriation  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Sec.  503.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.O.  5901-5902) . 

Sec.  504.  No  part  of  the  fimds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  who,  as  such  officer  or  employee,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  or  any  division,  commission,  or 
bureau  thereof,  issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  any  prediction, 
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oral  or  written,  or  forecast,  except  as  to  damage  threatened 
or  caused  by  insects  and  pests,  with  respect  to  future  prices 
of  cotton  or  the  trend  of  same. 

Sec.  505.  Except  to  provide  materials  required  in  or 
incident  to  research  or  experimental  work  where  no  suitable 
domestic  product  is  available,  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
twine  manufactured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  506.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized 
by  the  Acts  of  August  14,  1946,  July  28,  1954,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.  427,  1621-1629;  42  U.S.C.  1891- 
1893) ,  shall  be  available  for  contracting  in  accordance  with 
said  Acts. 

Sec.  507.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  beyond  the  current 
fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  interdepartmental  boards,  commissions,  coun¬ 
cils,  committees,  or  similar  groups  under  sec.  214  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (31  U.S.C.  691) 
which  do  not  have  prior  and  specific  Congressional  approval 
of  such  method  of  financial  support. 

Sec.  509.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
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Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  salaries  of  any  Federal  employee 
who  is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on 
a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to 
property  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or 
property  in  the  community  concerned. 

Sec.  510.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered  by  this  Act, 
whether  financed  from  funds  contained  in  this  Act  or  from 
other  sources,  may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364,  and  such  positions  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  numbers  of  employees  under  subsection 

(a)  of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsection 

(b)  of  that  section. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1970”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  27,  1969. 

Attest:  W.  PAT  JENNINGS, 

Clerk. 
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HIGHLIGHTS.  Senate  committee  reported  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Seriate 
passed/continuing  appropriation  bill.  Senate  committee  reported  disaster  re] 
bil/^  Senate  passed  duty  suspension  bill  amended  to  continue  surcharge  tax. 

Hpuse  committee  voted  to  report  Calif,  wilderness  bill.  Sen.  Muskie  introduced  anc 
fiscussed  intergovernmental  revenue  bill.  Rep.  Poage  introduced  farm  bill. 


SENATE 


ROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  790,  making  continui 
ropriations  (until  Oct.  31,  1969)  for  fiscal  year  1970  (p.  S7115).  T 
billkwas  reported  earlier  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  (S.  Rept.  91-274) 
This \ill  Will  now,  be.  sent,  to  the  President, 


The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  11612,  the 
Agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  1970  (S.  Rept.  91-227).  p.  S7099 


The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  Il5j 


Treasury-Po^t  Office  appropriation  bill  for  1970  (S.  Rept.  91-2/)  (p.  S7099) 
The  "Daily  Drgest"  states  "as  approved  by  the  committee,  the  bill  would 
appropriate  a  botal  of  $8,787,208,000,  an  increase  of  $7,863yOOO  over  the 
House-passed  tot^l  of  $8,779,345,000"  (p.  D550) . 


' 


2.  EXPORTS.  The  Bankin\and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  J. 
Res.  122,  to  provide\or  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  Export  Control  Act^of  1949  (S.  Rept.  91-275).  p./S7099 


u 


3.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  S.  621,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  in  Wise.  \S.  Rept.  91-276)./  p.  S7099 


4. 


TARIFF;  TAXATION.  Passed  with  anWidment  H.  Rfo  4229,  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  o/duty  on  heptanoic  acid,  and  to 
continue  for  one  month  the  existingSyratesTof  withholding  of  income  tax 
(pp.  S7114-9).  The  bill  was  reported e/lier  with  an  amendment  to  continue 
for  1  month  the  existing  rates  of  with)<£>lding  of  income  tax  (including 
withholding  of  surcharge  tax)  by  the/inl^nce  Committee  (S.  Rept.  91-279) 

(p.  S7099) . 

Sen.  Metcalf  opposed  extending  foe  surta^S^i thout  tax  reform  legislation, 
p.  S7087 


5.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Public  l/rks  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  1685, 

to  provide  additional  assis/mce  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster  (S.  Rept. 
91-280).  p.  S7099 


( 


6.  DATA  PROCESSING.  Both  I/uses  received  from  GAO  a  report  on  the  study  of 

the  acquisition  of  pe/pheral  equipment  for  use  with  auoomatic  data  processing 
systems;  to  Governmqet  Operations  Committees.  pp.  H5311ovS7098 


7.  POVERTY.  Received/from  GAO  a  report  on  the  Cispus  Job  Corps  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Center  Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  1964,  Randle, N^ash. ,  USDA, 

0E0 ,  June  25,  /969.  p.  S7098 


8.  CONSERVATION^  Sen.  Yarborough  corrected  a  clerical  error  which  had^^mi tted 
names  of  o'ertain  co-sponsors  of  S.  1790,  the  Great  Plains  conservation  bill, 
when  it/as  reported  by  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  June  24.  po.  S7113-4 
Sen . /lelson  commended  and  inserted  a  speech  by  the  second  vice  presidOut 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.  S.,  at  the  recent  North  American 
wilduife  and  natural  resources  conference  in  Washington  on  "Broadening  Cor^^rva- 
t/n's  Constituency."  pp.  S7163-5 
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9  1st  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

(  Report 

1st  Session  j 

(  No.  91-277 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED  AGEN¬ 
CIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970 


June  25,  1969. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


I  Mr.  Holland,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11612] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amend¬ 
ments  and  presents  herewith  information  relative  to  the  changes  made: 


Amount  of  bill  as  passed  House — total  new  (obliga- 
tional)  authority _  $6,  806,  655,  000 

Amount  of  increase  by  Senate  committee — New 

(obligational)  authority _  830,  142,  650 

Amount  of  bill  as  reported  to  Senate — New 

(obligational)  authority _  7,  636,  797,  650 

Amount  of  1969  appropriation  act — Budget  (obli¬ 
gational)  authority  to  date -  8,  178,  899,  650 

Amount,  of  estimates,  1970 — New  (obligational) 
authority _  6,  967,  562,  050 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate: 

Under  the  appropriation  act  for  1969 -  542,  102,  000 

Over  the  estimates  for  1970 — New  (obliga¬ 
tional)  authority _  669,  235,  600 


98-010  0 
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General  Summary  Statement 

The  Senate  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  committee,  recommends 
$7,636,797,650  of  new  obligational  authority,  representing  a  net 
increase  by  the  committee  over  the  House  bill  of  $830,142,650  and  an 
increase  over  the  estimates  totaling  $6,967,562,050  of  $669,235,600. 
The  comparative  amounts  of  new  budget  obligational  authority  for 
the  1969  Appropriation  Act,  the  estimates  for  1970,  and  the  House  bill 
for  1970  compared  with  the  committee  recommendations  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  by  titles  of  the  bill. 


1969  Appropri-  1970  budget  1970  House  1970  Senate 
Item  ation  Act  estimates  bill  committee 


Title  1-General  activities _ _ $1,896,447,650  $1,691,088,050  $1,881,416,000  $2,393,958,650 

Title  II— Credit  agencies. . 554,485,000  610.632,000  596,747,000  628,847,000 

Title  1 1 1— Corporations _ _ 5,727,967,000  4,665,842,000  4,328,492.000  4,613,992,000 

Title  I V— Related  agencies  i . .  (3,436,000)  (3,628,000)  (3,628,000)  (3,628,000) 


Total . . .  8,178,899,650  6,967,562,050  6,806,655.000  7,636,797,650 


<  Farm  Credit  Administration  limitation. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  is  the  principal  research  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  responsible  within  the 
Department  for  the  conduct  of  a  number  of  research  programs  which 
include  (a)  farm  research,  (6)  utilization  research  and  development, 
(c)  marketing  research,  ( d )  nutrition  and  consumer  use  research,  and 
(e)  overseas  research  conducted  under  the  special  foreign  currency 
program,  which  is  financed  under  a  separate  appropriation  item. 

RESEARCH 


1969  new  obligational  (budget)  authority  (to  date) _*  1  $144,  118,  300 

1970  budget  estimate  (budget)  obligational  authority _  1  145,  631,  300 

House  bill,  1970 _  i  145,  182,  000 

Senate  committee  recommendation _  1  149,  452,  000/ 


1  Includes  transfer  of  $15,000,000  from  section  32. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $149,452,000,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $15  million  transfer  from  section  32,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
research  program  during  fiscal  1970.  The  appropriation  recommended 
is  $5,333,700  over  the  1969  Appropriation  Act  and  is  $4,270,000  over 
the  House  bill,  and  $3,820,700  over  the  budget. 

The  committee  recommends  $3,261,000  for  the  special  cost-cutting 
research  program  on  cotton.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1  million  for  the 
acclerated  research  program  authorized  several  years  ago. 

The  committee  directs  the  Department  to  spend  from  available 
funds  up  to  $80,000  to  expand  research  on  the  horticultural  speciality 
corps  in  the  Appalachian  region,  where  the  wholesale  value  of  these 
crops  exceeds  $200  million.  The  committee  also  directs  the  Department 
to  thoroughly  review  and  report  on  the  needs  of  this  line  of  research 
prior  to  the  hearings  next  year. 
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The  committee  has  included  some  increases  for  research  and  the 
construction  or  enlargement  of  existing  facilities  for  which  planning 
funds  were  appropriated  2  years  ago.  The  budget  estimate  did  not 
include  construction  funds  for  these  facilities  or  for  the  wool  utilization 
laboratory  at  Albany,  Calif.,  and  other  construction  items  for  which 
the  detailed  plans  are  almost  complete,  as  a  result  of  funding  provided 
in  the  1968  appropriation  act.  It  is  expected  that  next  year’s  budget 
request  will  include  a  request  for  construction  of  these  facilities. 

The  Committee  has  also  recommended  planning  for  such  priority 
soil  and  water  conservation  research  facilities,  with  funds  to  be  derived 
from  the  contingency  research  fund. 

The  several  items  of  research  activity  for  which  additional  funding 
was  requested,  or  for  which  funds  have  been  included  by  the  House 
or  recommended  by  the  committee  are  shown  in  the  comparative 
table  below: 


Summary  of  Research  Changes  and  Recommendations  for  Fiscal  1970 


Description  of  activity 

1969  appro¬ 
priation 
act 

1970 

budget 

estimates 

House 

bill 

1970 

Committee 

recommenda¬ 

tions 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4 

(1) 

Improve  methods  to  control  avian  leukosis  in  poultry _ 

(2) 

Expansion  of  remote  sensing  research. . 

(3) 

Food  and  nutrition  research: 

(a)  Food  and  nutrition  research  studies... . 

(b)  Update  handbook  on  nutrition  "Family  Fare" _ 

(4) 

Cane  sugar  refining  research . . 

(5) 

Bovine  mastitis  and  abnormal  milk  research. . 

(6) 

Wholesaling  and  retailing  research . 

(7) 

Staffing  of  Water  Quality  Research  Laboratory,  Durant, 
Okla . . . . . . 

(8) 

Pesticide  coordination  fund: 

Amount  for  ARS  "Research" . . 

Transfers  to— 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Information”. 

(9) 

“Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control” 

subappropriation . . 

Subtotal . . . . . . . . 

Balance  of  1969  reductions  under  Public  Law  90-364 
lapsing . . . . . 

(10) 

Research  acceleration:  Development  funds  for  the  U.S. 

Meat  Animal  Research  Center,  Clay  Center,  Nebr . 

(11) 

Research  on  sunflower  to  improve  varieties  with  high 
oil  content  and  to  breed  disease  resistant  and  improved 

varieties . . . . . . . 

(12) 

Improve  research  methods  and  controls  on  aquatic  weeds. 

(13) 

Completion  of  financing  on  Israeli  oat  research  on  Avena 
sterilis,  and  on  oat  foliage . . 

(14) 

Acceleration  of  cooperatively  financed  basic  sugarcane 
research  in  Hawaii . 

Acceleration  of  sterile  coaling  moth  release  program 
(3-year  program) . 

Acceleration  of  research  on  Caribbean  fruit  fly . 

(17) 

Upgrading  quality  of  processed  peaches . 

(18) 

Pollution  research  concerned  with  animal  waste  manage¬ 
ment . : . . 


$737, 500  $912, 500 

265, 000  530, 000 


300, 000 


76, 300 
324,900 

41,000 

56,100  . 

258, 200 
83, 000 


657, 000 


454,200  454,200 


47, 000  47, 000 

117,000  100,000 

58,000  . 


50,000  . . 

225,000  100,000 


13,000  . 

667, 100  667, 100 


76,300 
324, 900 

41,000 


258, 200 
83,  000 


$837, 500 
265,  000 

300, 000 

100, 000 

50, 000 

504, 200 

100,000 

147, 000 

100,000 

58, 000 

50, 000 
208, 000 

13, 000 
667, 100 

76,300 
324, 900 

41,000 


258, 200 
83, 000 


536, 800 


536, 800 


536, 800 


$912, 500 
265, 000 

657, 000 


554, 200 

1  100, 000 

147,000 

100, 000 

58, 000 

50, 000 
208, 000 


1,667,100 

186,300 
449, 900 

131,000 

60, 000 

408, 200 
133, 000 
185, 000 

786, 800 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  4. 
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Summary  of  Research  Changes  and  Recommendations  for  Fiscal  1970 — Con. 


1969  appro- 

1970 

House 

Committee 

pnation 

budget 

bill 

recommenda- 

Description  of  activity 

act 

estimates 

1970 

tions 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(19) 


Acceleration  of  special  cost-cutting  research  program  on 

cotton _ _ _  2,261,000 

(20) 

Facilities:  Planning  and  construction: 

Soil-Water-Plant  Research  Laboratory,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 

and  Soil  and  Water  Research  Laboratory,  Akron,  Colo . . . 


2,261,000 


Construction  and  modernization  of  research 

facilities,  Beltsville,  Md . . 

(22) 

Extension  of  facilities,  Soil  and  Water  Research 

Water  Research  Laboratory,  Morris,  Minn . . 

(23) 

Extension  of  facilities  for  ornamental  research  at 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash . 

Soil  and  water  research  facility,  Orono,  Maine . . 

(25) 

Planning  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  of  regional  water  resource 
facility,  in  conjunction  with  field  investigations  at 
Newell,  S.  Dak-_ . . . 

(26) 

Planning  for  expansion  of  soil  and  Water  research  facility, 
Baton  Rouge,  La . 


975, 000 


2,261,000 

3, 261,000 

50, 000 

2  50, 000 

300,000 

975,000 

360,000 

360, 000 

306, 000 

450, 000,- 

(1 2) 

(2) 

; 


1  In  addition,  $100,000  shall  be  used  for  restoring  the  scope  of  the  original  projects  for  research  on  wholesaling  and  re¬ 
tailing,  to  be  derived  from  the  contingency  research  fund. 

2  Funds  for  planning  these  facilities  and  additions  thereto  are  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  contingency  research 
fund  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $165,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $40,000  shall  be  made  available  for  Akron,  Colorado. 


PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  DISEASE  AND  PEST  CONTROL 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  (to  date) _ $86,  639,  500 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  91,  176,  500 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  89,  493,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  92,  126,  500 


The  appropriations  recommended  under  this  heading  are  used  by 
the  Department  to  conduct  a  wide  range  of  regulatory  plant  and 
animal  disease  and  pest  control  programs.  Most  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  are  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  plant  pest  insects  and  animal 
diseases  which  have  been  introduced  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
supervise  the  import  and  export  of  plants  and  animals  and  to  carry 
out  a  plant  and  animal  quarantine  service  at  ports  of  entry.  Funds 
are  also  provided  to  administer  various  regulatory  acts,  such  as 
pesticide  regulations,  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act,  eradication  of  hog 
cholera  and  a  new  act  entitled  the  “Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act 
of  1966”  (Public  Law  89-544). 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $92,126,500  for 
fiscal  1970.  This  is  an  increase  of  $5,487,000  over  the  1969  appropria¬ 
tion,  an  increase  of  $2,633,500  over  the  House  bill,  and  $950,000  over 
the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  House  report  statement  proposing 
that  the  contingency  fund  for  emergency  outbreaks  of  plant  pests  be 
expanded  to  include  its  use  for  animal  insect  pests,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  at  least  $1  million  of  the  $1,500,000  fund  be  reserved 
for  plant  and  related  insect  pests. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,191,700  is  recommended  for  the  Cooperative 
Hog  Cholera  Eradication  Program.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate,  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill,  and  an  increase  of 
$750,000  over  the  appropriation  for  1969.  The  increase  of  $750,000  will 
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provide  $600,000  additional  for  indemnity  payments,  and  an  estimated 
$150,000  to  purchase  a  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum  for  standby 
purposes  in  the  event  of  a  widespread  epidemic. 

The  goal  for  complete  eradication  is  at  the  end  of  1972,  and  in 
recognition  of  that  goal,  the  live  virus  vaccines  are  to  be  withdrawn  in 
accordance  with  current  program  regulations.  In  some  instances,  after 
the  vaccines  are  withdrawn,  there  may  be  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera. 

The  increased  funds  recommended  in  this  bill  will  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  meet  its  share  of  indemnity  payments  promptly  in  order  to 
dispose  of  infected  herds,  and  the  anti-hog-cholera  serum  will  be 
available  for  standby  purposes  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  outbreak. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $6,036,200 
for  the  cooperative  fire-ant  program.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1  million 
over  the  1969  act,  the  estimate  for  1970  and  the  House  bill.  The 
increased  funds  will  be  available  for  acceleration  of  eradication 
activities. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  animal  quarantine  facilities  at  Fort  Tilden,  N.Y.,  to 
replace  the  outmoded  facility  at  Clifton,  N.J.  The  appropriation  of 
$2  million  plus  $526,600  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  existing  facility 
is  expected  to  meet  the  full  cost  of  constructing  the  new  facility. 

The  following  table  shows  comparisons  between  1969  appropria¬ 
tions,  the  estimates  and  recommendations  in  the  House  bill,  together 
with  amounts  recommended  for  the  several  program  changes  under 
this  item: 


ltem(s)  of  change  for  1970 


1970  Committee 

1969  appropria-  budget  House  bill,  recommenda¬ 
tion  act  estimates  1970  tions 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


Total  plantand  animal  diseaseand  pestcontrol . 

Changesfrom  1969  appropriation. . . 

Increased  workload  in  mandatory  plant  quarantine 

inspection  at  ports  of  entry . . 

(2) 

Increased  workload  in  mandatory  animal  inspection  and 

quarantine  at  ports  of  entry . 

(3) 

Cooperative  activities  with  Central  America  on  foot-and- 
mouth  diseaseand  rinderpest . . 

V  (4) 

■Expanded  regulatory  activities  under  the  Virus-Serum- 
9  Toxin  Act... . 


(a)  Expanded  enforcement  activities  under  the  Federal 

insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as 
amended . . . . 

(b)  Pesticides  coordination  fund.  Transfer  from  ARS 

"Research” . . . 


(6) 

Screw-worm  control  program . 

(7) 

Cooperative  hog  cholera  eradication  program . 

(8) 

Cooperative  fire  ant  eradication  program . . 

(9) 

Construction  of  animal  quarantine  facilities  in  New  York' 
New  Jersey  port  and  airport  area . . 


i  $86, 639, 500 

$91,176,500 

+4, 537, 000 

12, 466, 200 

12,685, 200 

2,406, 200 

2, 768,200 

136,000 

2, 528, 300 

2, 644,300 

3, 806, 100 

4, 106, 100 

50, 000 

50,000  . 

5, 209, 300 

5, 959, 300 

4, 441,700 

5,191,700 

5, 036, 200 

5, 036, 200 

2, 000, 000 

$89,493, 000 
+2, 853, 500 

$92,126, 500 
+5, 487, 000 

12,566, 200 

12,685, 200 

2, 566, 200 

2,768, 200 

100, 000 

136, 000 

2, 577, 800 

2,644, 300 

3, 906, 100 

4, 106, 100 

5, 959, 300 

5,959, 300 

5,191,700 

5, 191,700 

5, 036, 200 

6, 036, 200 

1,000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

■  Does  not  reflect  transfer  in  1989  of  $148,000  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  space  rental  costs. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  (to  date) - $4,  500,  000 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority -  8,  287,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  4,  500,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  5,  500,  000 
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Overseas  research  utilizing  foreign  currencies  under  section  104(b) 
(1)  and  (3)  of  Public  Law  480,  as  amended,  supplements  and  comple¬ 
ments  research  conducted  in  the  United  States  and  financed  by  regular 
dollar  appropriations.  These  foreign  research  projects  do  not  duplicate 
or  displace  domestic  research  conducted  by  the  Department  or  its 
cooperators.  Since  these  projects  are  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  the  host  countries,  in  addition  to  developing  scientific 
information  of  great  importance  to  American  agriculture,  the  research 
under  this  program  is  making  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  of  the  lesser  developed  countries  in  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,500,000  is  recommended  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  is  $1  million  over  the  1969  appropriation,  $1  million 
over  the  House  bill,  and  $2,787,000  under  the  budget  estimate. 

The  restored  amount,  together  with  carryover  of  $600,000,  will 
provide  a  program  level  of  $6,100,000,  which  is  slightly  above  the 
current  year.  . 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 


PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority _ $59,  105,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  63,  730,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  61,  175,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  61,  710,  000 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  was  established  by  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Memorandum  No.  1462,  dated  July  19,  1961,  and  supplement 
1,  dated  August  31,  1961,  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 
The  primary  function  of  the  Service  is  to  administer  acts  of  Congress 
that  authorize  Federal  appropriations  for  agricultural  research  carried 
on  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  by  approved  schools  of  forestry  and  nonprofit  institutions. 
Acts  under  which  payments  to  States  may  be  made  include : 

1.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  Act  of  August  11,  1955 
(Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  361a-361i). 

2.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 

(7  U.S.C.  1623).  ,f 

3.  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Act  of  October  10,  1962( 
(16  U.S.C.  582-582a-7). 

4.  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (42  U.S.C.  1891-1893)  and  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450b),  authorizing  grants  for 
support  of  scientific  research. 

5.  Research  Facilities  Act  of  July  22,  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390-390k). 
Administration  of  payments  and  grants  involves  the  review  and 

approval  in  advance  of  each  individual  research  proposal  submitted  by 
a  State  agricultural  experiment  station  or  other  institution  to  be 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  grant  funds,  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  funds,  and  the  continuous  review  and  evaluation  of 
research  programs  and  expenditures  thereunder.  The  Service  also 
encourages  and  assists  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
cooperation  within  and  between  the  States,  and  participates  in  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  research  programs  between  the  States 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  coordination  and  planning  is  carried  out  by  a  Coopera¬ 
tive  State  Research  Service  staff  located  entirely  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  committee  recommends  a  total  appropriation  of  $61,710,000  to 
finance  the  various  programs  administered  by  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service,  including  the  cost  of  administration.  The  total 
amount  recommended  is  an  increase  of  $2,605,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $535,000  over  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  House  bill,  and  $2,020,000  under  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  request. 

The  specific  amounts  recommended  are  as  follows: 

For  payments  to  the  State  experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Senate  bill  includes  $55,189,000,  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  estimate.  This  is  $1,335,000  over  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  House  bill  and  $2,244,000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full  budget  estimate  for  Pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  expects  that  the 
increased  funds  over  1969  will  be  used  by  the  States  for  salary  com¬ 
parability  adjustments  where  this  is  necessary. 

I  For  grants  to  States  for  cooperative  forestry  research,  the  committee 
'recommends  $3,785,000,  which  is  the  budget  request,  the  amount 
recommended  in  the  House  bill,  and  $300,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1969.  The  increase  over  1969  includes  funds 
for  pay  comparability  adjustments. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,150,000  is  included  in  the  Senate  bill  for 
contracts  and  grants  for  research.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  request,  and  $150,000  over  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  House  bill,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  committee  is  not  recommending  an  appropriation  for  grants 
to  States  for  facilities.  The  fiscal  year  1970  budget  requested  $2 
million  and  the  House  bill  includes  $1  million  for  this  program.  The 
committee  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  until  such  time  as  the  program 
is  increased  to  a  level  where  the  States’  allocation  will  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  meaningful  results,  the  program  should  be  discontinued. 

For  Federal  administration,  the  Senate  committee  recommends 
$426,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  House  bill,  $20,000  under  the  budget  estimate,  and  $61,000 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969. 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 
PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  item 

New  budget 
(obligatlonal) 
authority 
enacted 
to  date, 
fiscal  year 
1969 

Budget 
estimates 
of  new 
(obligatlonal) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970 

New  budget 
(obligatlonal) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

Committee 

recommenda¬ 

tion 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico. . . . . . . . 

Retirement  and  employees'  compensation  costs  for  ex¬ 
tension  agents . . . . 

Penalty  mail  .  . . 

Federal  Extension  Service  _  __  _ 

$81,607,  500 

9,318,  500 
3, 299,  000 
2, 838,  000 

$113,131,000 

10,240, 000 

3,  500, 000 

4,  038,  000 

$112,391,000 

10, 000,  000 

3, 400,  000 
3,338, 000 

$114,131,000 

10,240,  000 
3,  400,  000 
3,  838, 000 

Total,  Extension  Service _ _ 

97, 063,  000 

130, 909,  000 

129, 129, 000 

131,609,  000 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  was  established  by  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended.  The  legislation  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give,  through  the  land-grant 
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colleges,  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  related  subjects  and  to  encourage  the  application 
of  such  information  by  means  of  demonstrations,  publications,  and 
otherwise  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  the  colleges.  Extension 
educational  work  is  also  authorized  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946. 

The  basic  job  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  to  help 
people  identify  and  solve  their  farm,  home,  and  community  problems 
through  use  of  research  findings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  land-grant  colleges,  and  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

State  and  county  extension  work  is  financed  from  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  local  sources.  These  funds  are  used  within  the  States  for 
the  employment  of  county  agents,  home  economics  agents,  4-H  Club 
agents,  State  and  area  specialists  and  others  who  conduct  the  joint 
educational  programs  adapted  to  local  problems  and  conditions. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  initiated  an  educational  program  of  training  in| 
home  counseling,  nutrition  habits,  and  youth  development  to  aid 
family  units  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  program  was  authorized 
by  section  109  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-354.  Fiscal  year  1970  will  be  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  for  this  program. 

In  December  1968,  $10  million  of  section  32  funds  were  allocated 
to  Extension  to  employ  homemaker  aides  to  work  with  low-income 
families  to  help  them  improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  their  diets. 
The  amended  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  includes  funds  to  continue 
the  nutrition  aide  program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  in  lieu  of  section  32  funds. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service,  as  a  partner  in  the  cooperative 
effort,  has  three  major  functions: 

(1)  Serves  as  liaison  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  States,  provides  program  leadership  and  assistance  to  the  States 
in  the  conduct  of  extension  work. 

(2)  Administers  Federal  laws  authorizing  extension  work  and  co¬ 
ordinates  the  work  among  the  States. 

(3)  Provides  leadership  in  the  coordination  of  the  educational 
phases  of  all  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department.  ( 

This  work  is  carried  out  through  State  and  county  extension  offices 
in  each  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  coordinated  by  a  Federal  Extension  Service  staff  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Extension  Service  has 
marketing  specialists  located  at  Clemson,  S.C.;  Raleigh,  N.C.;  Peoria 
Ill.;  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  provide  special  emphasis  on  cotton  marketing 
and  utilization. 

The  total  amount  recommended  for  extension  payments  and  expenses 
is  $131,609,000,  a  net  increase  of  $34,546,000  over  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $2,480,000  over  the  House  bill,  and 
$700,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  estimate.  Details  of  the 
committee  action  on  the  individual  appropriation  items  are  contained 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

An  appropriation  of  $83,621,000  is  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  payments  and  expenses  for  cooperative  extension  work  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  States  under  sections  3(b)  and  3(c)  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $3,540,500  over  the  1969  appro- 
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priation,  an  increase  of  $1,615,000  over  the  House  and  $1,000,000 
over  the  estimate.  The  committee  expects  that  these  additional  funds 
will  provide  for  pay  comparability  increases  in  those  States  where 
necessary. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  request  in  the  estimate  for  an 
increased  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for  the  new  program  for  nutri¬ 
tion  aides,  initiated  during  the  current  year  by  a  transfer  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion  from  section  32.  The  nutrition  aide  program  involves  the  use  of 
nontechnical  personnel  to  provide  nutritional  information  to  low- 
income  families.  Funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  an  administrative 
formula  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-income  familes. 

The  committee  expects  that  all  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
nutrition  aide  program  will  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
objectives  as  justified  before  the  committee  and  not  be  used  to  employ 
professional  workers  to  promote  4-H  type  programs.  In  view  of  the 
reported  high  incidence  of  malnutrition,  it  is  essential  that  every  effort 
be  concentrated  in  promptly  providing  nutritional  guides  and  related 
information  to  low-income  families. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $10,240,000 
for  mandatory  retirement  costs  for  extension  agents.  This  is  the  budget 
estimate,  $240,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  $921,500  over  the  amouut 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $3,400,000  for  pen¬ 
alty  mail  costs.  This  is  the  same  amount  recommended  in  the  House 
bill,  $100,000  under  the  budget  estimate,  and  $101,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,838,000  is  recommended  for  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  which  provides  leadership  and  coordina¬ 
tion  service  and  administers  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  Extension 
work.  This  is  $200,000  under  the  budget  estimate,  $500,000  over  the 
House  bill,  and  $1  million  over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  increase  over  1969  is  recommended  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  and  technical  assistance  to  the  expanded  nutrition  aide  program. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

SALARIES  &  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $1,  341,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  1,  635,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  1,  500,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  1,  635,  000 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  established  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  in  December,  1953,  after  Congress,  in  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
(Public  Law  202,  Aug.  6,  1953),  transferred  its  functions  from  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  Agency  is  assigned  the  functions  of  programs  authorized  by  the 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  July  2,  1926  (7  U.S.C.  451-457)  per¬ 
taining  to  cooperative  marketing.  It  is  also  assigned  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  research  relating  to  the  economic  and  marketing  aspects  of 
farmer  cooperatives,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946. 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts  research;  advises  directly 
with  cooperative  leaders  and  others;  promotes  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  and  development  through  other  Federal  and  State  agencies;  and 

S.  Rapt.  277  O,  91-1 - 2 
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publishes  results  of  its  research,  issues  news  for  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
and  provides  other  educational  material. 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  program  is  directed  toward  helping 
(1)  farmers  get  better  prices  for  their  products  and  reduce  operating 
expenses,  (2)  rural  and  smalltown  residents  to  use  cooperatives  to 
develop  rural  resources,  (3)  rural  cooperatives  to  expend  their  serv¬ 
ices  and  operate  more  efficiently,  and  (4)  all  people  of  the  Nation 
to  understand  the  work  of  these  cooperatives. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,635,000  is  recommended  for  next  year.  This 
is  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  an  increase  of  $294,000  over  1969,  and 
$135,000  over  the  House  bill.  The  increased  funds  provide  $73,000 
for  pay  costs  and  an  increase  of  $221,000  to  expand  technical  assistance 
to  farm  cooperatives,  as  well  as  to  administer  the  Agricultural  Fan- 
Trade  Practices  Act  of  1967. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  established  by  the  act  of  April! 
27,  1935.  This  agency  administers  programs  of  technical  assistance 
to  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  cooperators,  to  watershed 
groups  and  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  having  responsibility  in 
providing  physical  adjustments  in  water  and  land  use  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  soil  and  water  resources.  It  also  provides  technical 
services  for  general  agricultural  improvements  and  for  reducing 
damage  resulting  from  flood  and  sedimentation. 

CONSERVATION  OPERATIONS 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $114,  893,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  118,  786,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  118,  786,  000 

Committee  recommendations — New  (obligational)  authority _  118,  786,  000 


Under  the  appropriation  “Conservation  operations”  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  provides  technical  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
It  also  furnishes  technical  assistance  to  cooperators  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  and  to  other  landowners  in  developing  plans 
and  applying  conservation  treatments.  It  makes  soil  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  land  capabilities  and  conservation  treatment  needs  and  publishes (' 
soil  survey  reports  and  maps.  In  the  Western  States  it  conducts  snow' 
surveys  to  develop  streamflow  forecasts  as  an  aid  to  efficient  seasonal 
use  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes.  The  operation  of  plant 
material  centers  to  test  promising  new  species  of  plant  materials  is 
also  financed  under  this  appropriation  heading. 

An  appropriation  of  $118,786,000,  the  amount  of  the  House  bill  and 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1970,  is  recommended  for  conserva¬ 
tion  operations.  The  increase  over  the  1969  Appropriation  Act  of 
$3,893,000  is  for  Pay  Act  costs. 

RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $8,  780,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  8,  187,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  8,  187,  000 

Committee  recommendation _  8,  187,  000 


Under  this  appropriation  heading  the  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
cooperative  river  basin  surveys  and  investigations  are  provided. 
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This  program  involves  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  making  comprehensive  river  basin 
surveys  and  investigations.  The  program  is  designed  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  water  resource  program.  The 
agency  is  represented  on  the  Water  Resources  Council,  river  basin 
commissions,  and  river  basin  interagency  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  development  of  a  coordinated  water  resource 
program  among  the  designated  Federal  agencies  and  the  several 
States. 

For  the  river  basin  surveys  and  investigations  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $8,187,000 — the  full  budget  estimate 
and  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill.  This  is  a  net  decrease  of 
$593,000  under  the  amount  appropriated  a  year  ago,  but  will  enable 
the  program  to  continue  at  the  same  level,  including  the  initiation  of 
six  new  starts  for  type  IV  surveys  which  are  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  concerned  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

WATERSHED  PLANNING 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $6,  165,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  6,  209,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  6,  209,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  5,  000,  000 


Funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  are  used  to  conduct  investi¬ 
gations  and  surveys  of  proposed  watershed  projects  in  response  to 
requests  made  by  sponsoring  local  organizations  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  watershed  work  plans. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,209,000  under  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill,  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  “Watershed  Planning”  for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition 
to  the  appropriation,  Watershed  Planning  funds  are  also  provided 
from  State  and  local  sources.  For  fiscal  year  1970,  these  matching 
funds  are  estimated  at  $3,500,000,  which  will  make  a  total  of  $8,500,000 
available  for  this  work. 

The  committee  has  not  included  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
new  planning  starts,  but  expects  the  Department  to  utilize  funds 
available  for  planning  in  the  most  constructive  manner  to  support 
the  program  on  a  national  basis. 

WATERSHED  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $57,  220,  000 

1970  budget  estimates— new  (obligational)  authority _  55,  078,  000 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority _  57,  873,  000 

Committee  recommendation _  63,  873,  000 


Under  this  appropriation  is  financed  the  administration  of  the 
watershed  protection  program  including  the  installation  of  planned 
works  of  improvement  in  approved  watershed  projects  to  reduce  ero¬ 
sion,  floodwater,  and  sediment  damage,  and  to  further  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  conservation  measures  to  utilize  and  dispose  of  water, 
including  development  of  recreational  facilities. 

A  loan  limitation  is  also  provided  within  the  item,  but  the  loan  funds 
are  derived  from  the  direct  loan  account,  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration. 

An  appropriation  of  $63,873,000  is  recommended  for  1970.  The 
amount  recommended  is  $8,795,000  over  the  revised  estimate  of 
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$55,078,000  and  is  $6,000,000  over  the  House,  and  $6,653,000  over 
the  amount  appropriated  a  year  ago.  The  amount  recommended  will 
provide  for  not  to  exceed  50  new  construction  starts,  and  continue 
financing  of  ongoing  projects  at  an  average  rate  of  $84,000  instead  of 
reducing  it  to  an  average  of  $71,000  as  proposed  under  the  estimate. 
A  year  ago  there  were  carryover  funds  of  approximately  $7  million 
and  the  Committee  is  advised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
these  funds  have  all  been  obligated.  The  carryover  into  fiscal  1970 
will  be  practically  nonexistant. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  in  providing  additional  construction 
funds  is  in  further  recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  a  better  balance 
between  watershed  planning  versus  installation  and  construction  on 
approved  watersheds.  In  fhe  hearings,  the  Committee  was  advised 
that  the  revised  budget,  which  decreased  the  original  estimate  by 
$9  million  and  which  increased  the  number  of  new  starts  from  25  to 
50,  would  seriously  impair  the  schedule  of  completion  of  watershed 
projects  already  under  construction  by  sharply  diminishing  the 
average  funding  per  ongoing  project.  In  view  of  increasing  costs,  it| 
is  essential  that  all  planned  projects  be  completed  as  nearly  on  sched¬ 
ule  as  projected  in  the  approved  project  work  plan. 

The  benefits  for  national  resource  conservation  and  development, 
and  water  supply  and  recreational  facilities  embodied  within  most 
small  watershed  projects  authorized  under  P.L.  566  has  received 
strong  support  from  the  several  States  and  from  the  sponsoring 
agencies.  The  State  and  local  contributions  now  equal  Federal  appro¬ 
priations.  So  far  as  the  Committee  knows,  this  is  the  only  activity 
receiving  such  strong  State  and  local  financial  support  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  WATERSHED 
WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  (FISCAL  1967-69) 


Non-Federal  contributions 


Other  Total 

State  non-Federal  Total  Federal 

Fiscal  years .  appropriations  contributions  contribution  appropriation 


1967  . . .  $6,912,405  $32,117,595  $39,030,000  $56,787,000 

1968  . . .  10,455,002  37,423,998  47,879,000  61,300,000/' 

1969  - - - -  12,461,787  49,538,213  62,000,000  57, 220, 000  ( 


FLOOD  PREVENTION 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $20,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  20,  223,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  20,  223,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  20,  223,  000 


The  Service  has  general  responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
flood  prevention  program  including  the  development  of  guiding 
principles  and  procedures.  The  activities  conducted  in  the  11  author¬ 
ized  watersheds  include :  (a)  planning  and  installing  works  of  improve¬ 
ment  for  flood  prevention  and  for  the  conservation,  development, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  water,  including  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  and  improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat; 
and  (6)  the  making  of  loans  to  local  organizations  to  help  finance 
the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  planned  watershed  works 
of  improvement. 
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An  appropriation  of  $20,223,000  is  recommended  for  flood  preven¬ 
tion  activities  in  the  11  authorized  watersheds  approved  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  The  amount  recommended  is  the  same  as  the 
estimate  and  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill,  and  is  $223,000 
over  the  level  as  provided  in  the  Appropriation  Act  a  year  ago. 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $16,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  14,  000,  000 

House  bill — -New  (obligational)  authority _  15,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  15,  000,  000 


Under  this  heading  is  financed  the  cost-sharing  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  Public  Law  1021,  84th  Congress,  under  which 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  designated  counties  of  the  Great  Plains  States 
enter  into  long-term  contracts  to  make  needed  land  use  adjustments 
and  to  install  essential  soil  and  water  conservation  measures  specified 
in  the  basic  conservation  plans  developed  by  technicians  of  the  Soil 
^Conservation  Service. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $15  million  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill  and 
is  $1  million  over  the  budget  estimate,  and  a  decrease  of  $1  million 
under  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  committee  will  only  partially 
meet  the  backlog  of  unserviced  applications  under  this  long-range 
soil  conservation  program.  For  several  years  the  committee  has 
recommended  funds  beyond  the  amount  requested,  and  has  again 
recommended  a  modest  increase  of  $1  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  carefully  review  the  funding  requirements 
for  the  Great  Plains  conservation  program  and  give  due  consideration 
to  requesting  adequate  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971,  to  enable  the  agency 
to  liquidate  the  large  backlog  of  approved  applications  for  conservation 
assistance,  and  thereby  place  the  operation  of  the  program  on  a 
current  basis. 


RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


,1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $6,  256,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority -  8,  452,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  7,  452,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority -  10,  252,  000 


Under  this  appropriation  is  financed  the  resource  conservation  and 
development  technical  program  authorized  under  section  102,  title  I, 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  Funds  appropriated  are  used 
to  conduct  investigations  and  to  make  surveys  in  designated  areas 
with  local  sponsors  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  overall  program 
and  plan  of  land  conservation  and  utilization  and  resource  develop¬ 
ment.  Funds  are  also  used  to  make  loans  for  resource  development 
and  improvements  on  private  lands  in  approved  projects. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  designated  the  operating 
responsibility  for  administering  the  projects  heretofore  approved 
under  this  program  as  well  as  the  projects  heretofore  administered 
by  the  F armers  Home  Administration  under  the  appropriation  heading 
of  “Rural  Renewal.” 
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In  carrying  out  the  program,  cooperation  is  obtained  from  other 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  of  Government  and  from  State 
and  local  agencies  and  groups  which  share  in  the  planning  and  conduct 
of  approved  projects  in  accordance  with  their  regularly  assigned 
functions. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,252,000  is  recommended  for  the  expenses 
of  the  consolidated  resource  conservation  and  development  and  rural 
renewal  project  activities  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $3,996,000  over  the  appropriations  for  these  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  an  increase  of  $2,800,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  $1,800,000 
over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  funds  provided  will  enable  the  agency  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  68  operating  projects  at  the  1969  level.  Increased  funds 
will  permit  the  completion  of  seven  project  plans  initiated  in  fiscal 
1969  and  permit  12  new  project  plans  to  be  initiated  and  completed 
in  fiscal  1970. 

Economic  Research  Service 

I 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $12,  789,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  13,  562,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  13,  450,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  13,  562,  000 


The  Economic  Research  Service  was  established  by  Secretary’s 
Memorandum  No.  1446,  supplement  No.  1,  of  April  3,  1961,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  and  other  authorities.  The  Serv¬ 
ice  develops  and  carries  out  a  program  of  economic  research  designed 
to  benefit  farmers  and  the  general  public.  The  findings  of  this  research 
are  made  available  to  farmers  and  others  through  research  reports 
and  through  economic  outlook  and  situation  reports  on  major  com¬ 
modities,  the  national  economy,  and  the  international  economy. 

The  principal  types  of  research  activity  conducted  by  the  agency 
deals  with  economic  problems  of  domestic  agricultural  production, 
economic  and  cost  analyses  relating  to  specific  agricultural  com¬ 
modities;  and  economic  analyses  and  study  of  supply,  demand,  and 
trade  in  farm  products  produced  in  foreign  countries  and  their  impact 
on  prospects  for  U.S.  exports.  / 

An  appropriation  of  $13,562,000  is  recommended  for  the  coming' 
fiscal  year,  an  increase  over  the  House  bill  of  $112,000,  and  over  the 
1969  appropriation  of  $773,000.  This  increase  is  comprised  of  $175,000 
for  developing  economic  indicators  of  change  in  the  rural  economy 
and  for  Pay  Act  costs.  The  committee  has  recommended  the  full 
amount  of  $175,000  for  accelerating  the  development  of  a  limited 
set  of  economic  indicators  focusing  on  the  more  urgent  current 
information  needs  for  USD  A  programs  concerned  with  rural  improve¬ 
ment.  The  House  reduction  of  $112,000  for  this  purpose  would  have 
postponed  the  completion  of  development  of  this  very  limited  set  of 
economic  indicators  by  2  or  3  years  according  to  information  furnished 
to  the  committee  by  the  Department. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  essential  that  the  full  estimate  for 
this  purpose  be  approved  in  order  that  the  program  may  be  undertaken 
in  its  full  scope  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
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Statistical  Reporting  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $14,  326,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  15,  055,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  14,  950,  000 

Committee  recommendations — New  (obligational)  authority _  16,  375,  600 


The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  was  established  by  Secretary’s 
Memorandum  No.  1446,  supplement  1,  of  April  3,  1961,  under  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  authorities.  The  Service 
was  created  to  give  coordinated  leadership  to  the  statistical  reporting 
research  and  service  programs  of  the  Department.  It  provides  a 
channel  for  the  orderly  flow  of  statistical  intelligence  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  this  country.  The  primary  responsibilities  of  this 
Service  are  the  nationwide  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  coordination 
and  improvement  in  the  Department’s  statistical  requirements,  and 
special  surveys  of  market  potentials  for  agricultural  products. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $16,375,600  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $2,049,600  over  the 
1969  Appropriation  Act,  an  increase  of  $1,320,600  over  the  estimate 
and  $1,425,600  over  the  House  bill. 

The  amounts  recommended  include  $140,000  for  probability  surveys 
of  farm  grain  stocks,  $374,000  for  research  to  improve  agricultural 
statistics,  $21,200  for  remote  sensing  research,  and  $40,000  for  the 
mink  estimating  program.  The  committee  has  also  restored  $320,600 
to  reinstate  a  number  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates  proposed  to  be 
discontinued  in  the  budget. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  included  to  initiate  a  multiframe 
sampling  program  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  livestock 
estimates,  with  primary  emphasis  on  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  expected 
that  additional  funding  requirements  to  fully  meet  requirements  of 
this  activity  will  be  included  in  next  year’s  budget. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  was  established  February  8, 
1965,  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  under  terms 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (58  Stat.  742).  The 
Service  provides  consumer  protection  through  mandatory  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  for  wholesomeness  and  aids  in  improving  the  diet 
of  consumers.  Administers  the  child  nutrition  and  school  lunch  special 
feeding,  special  milk,  and  food  stamp  programs  including  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities  acquired  under  section  32  and  CCC.  Through 
its  marketing  and  regulatory  programs,  it  aids  in  advancing  orderly 
and  efficient  marketing  and  effective  distribution  of  products  from  the 
Nation’s  farms. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE  MARKETING  AND  REGULATORY  PROGRAMS 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $116,  264,  500 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  135,  254,  200 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  130,  867,  000 

.  Committee  recommendations — New  (obligational)  authority _  134,  695,  500 


Under  this  heading,  funds  are  appropriated  to  administer  programs 
authorized  to  provide  service  and  regulatory  function  concerned  with 
the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  including: 
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(a)  Market  news  service  to  provide  timely  and  reliable  market 
reports  on  all  major  agricultural  commodities  to  help  farmers 
determine  when,  where,  and  at  what  price  to  sell  their  products; 

( b )  Meat  inspection  to  assure  that  all  meat  and  meat  products 
produced  in  plants  shipping  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
are  wholesome,  and  that  foreign  establishments  producing  meat 
products  for  export  to  the  United  States  meet  Federal  standards 
for  sanitation  and  wholesomeness  of  product,  and  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  States  for  improving  their 
meat  inspection  programs; 

(c)  Poultry  inspection  to  assure  that  all  poultry  meat  and  poul¬ 
try  meat  products  moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
are  wholesome; 

(d)  Other  inspection,  grading,  classing,  and  standardization 
services  to  develop  standards  of  quality  and  condition  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  to  use  them  in  providing  an  impartial 
inspection,  classing,  and  grading  service;  and 

(e)  Regulatory  activities  covering  administration  of  laws  aimed/ 
at  protecting  farmers  and  others  from  financial  loss  resulting  from* 
deceptive,  careless,  and  fraudulent  marketing  practices,  and 
providing  assistance  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  equitable 
transportation  rates  and  services  on  farm  supplies  and  products. 

Anappropriation  of  $134,695,500  is  recommended  for  the  various 
activities  financed  under  this  appropriation  heading.  This  amount  is 
an  ‘ 


increase  of  $18,431,000  over  the  1969  appropriations  to  date,  a  de- 
iase  of  $558,700  under  the  budget,  and  an  increase  of  $3,828,500 


crease 

over  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  has  concurred  in  the  House  restoration  of  $202,000 
for  several  cooperative  marketing  news  offices  which  were  proposed  to 
be  closed  in  fiscal  1970.  The  committee  recommends  $40,000  additional 
for  financing  the  cooperative  ornamental  crops  market  news  service. 
The  increased  appropriation  will  enable  the  agency  to  expand  the 
urogram  to  include  the  Boston  terminal  market,  and  to  finance  on  a 
‘ull-year  basis  the  program  initiated  late  this  fiscal  year.  The  industry 
las  already  contributed  to  the  Department  $25,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  full  amount  available  for  fiscal  1970,  including  the  $35,000  avail¬ 
able  this  fiscal  year,  will  provide  an  annual  level  of  $100,000. 

There  follows  a  comparative  table  showing  the  items  of  program  ( 
changes  proposed  in  the  budget  and  acted  upon  by  the  House  and  by 
the  committee : 


Senate 

committee 

1969  Budget  House  recom- 

Item  appropriation  estimates  bill  mendation 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


Market  news  service .  $6,883,800  $6,681,800  $6,883,800  $6,923,800 

Meat  inspection- . 68,101,500  81,171,500  78,101,500  80,900,000 

Poultry  products  inspection . 24,806,000  28,688,000  27,806,000  28,200,000 

Regulatory  activities . 2,213,600  2,254,800  2,213,600  2,213,600 

I  ncreased  pay  costs .  2, 896, 500  2, 300, 500  2, 896, 500 


Foreign  Meat  Inspection  Program 

Public  Law  90-201,  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967,  contained  pro¬ 
visions  under  section  20  thereof,  requiring  that  foreign  meat  products 
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imported  for  human  consumption  be  prohibited  entry  unless  the  ex¬ 
porting  country  complied  with  all  inspection  and  building  standards, 
and  other  regulations  applicable  to  such  articles  produced  and  in¬ 
spected  within  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  certify  that  approved  foreign 
meat  processing  plants,  who  slaughter  or  process  meat  products  for 
export  to  the  United  States,  “have  complied  with  requirements  at 
least  equal  to”  all  provisions  of  the  act  and  regulations.  In  summary, 
these  legal  requirements  impose  standards  and  procedures  for  foreign 
meat  plants  equivalent  to  those  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  upon  the  U.S.  meat  slaughter  and  processing  plants  who  ship 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Based  upon  committee  findings  and  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  it 
is  evident  that  the  departmental  regulations  and  requirements  dealing 
with  foreign  meat  processing  plants  do  not  specifically  require  those 
governments  to  establish  and  maintain  an  independent  regulatory 
review  of  “inplant”  inspection  and  supervision  equivalent  to  the  U.S. 
inspection  program — under  which  highly  trained  veterinarian  spe¬ 
cialists  make  periodic  and  unscheduled  visits  to  U.S.  federally  super¬ 
vised  meatpacking  and  processing  establishments. 

The  purpose  of  visits  and  inspections  by  specialized  veterinarians 
in  U.S.  federally  inspected  plants  is  to  review  the  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  maintained  in  plant  facilities,  and  by  the  regular  inspection 
personnel  assigned  to  these  plants  in  carrying  out  the  requirements 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  for  facilities  subject  to  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  institute  prompt  changes 
in  current  regulations  dealing  with  the  foreign  meat  inspection  provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Law  90-205,  which  will  require  foreign  governments 
interested  in  exporting  meat  products  to  the  United  States  to  promptly 
establish  and  maintain  an  equivalent  system  of  periodic  supervisory 
inspection  of  the  plants  that  such  countries  certify  as  meeting  stand¬ 
ards  equivalent  to  U.S.  meat  inspection  and  operating  requirements. 
It  is  expected  that  such  revised  regulations  will  require  that  there  be 
a  minimum  of  at  least  one  supervisory  review  inspection  each  month 
in  addition  to  the  regular  in-plant  inspection,  and  it  is  further  expected 
that  the  reports  of  findings  will  be  made  available  to  U.S.  veterinary 
personnel  upon  request,  when  they  visit  exporting  countries  to  con¬ 
duct  inspections  of  such  plants. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $1,  750,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — new  (obligational)  authority _  1,  600,  000 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority _  1,  600,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  1,  600,  000 


The  Service  administers  the  matched  fund  program  for  marketing 
activities  carried  out  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  bureaus  of  markets,  and  similar  State 
agencies.  Payments  to  States  for  this  purpose  were  authorized  under 
section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,600,000  is  recommended  for  financing  co¬ 
operative  agreements  made  under  the  matching  fund  program.  This  is 
the  amount  in  the  estimate,  and  the  House  bill,  and  a  reduction  of 
$150,000  under  the  1969  appropriation. 

s.  Kept.  277  O,  91-1—3 
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Food  Assistance  Program 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  carried  in  the  bill  for  food 
assistance  programs  for  1969  and  estimates  for  1970: 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  1969  AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  1970 


[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 
1969, 
estimated 

1970  revised 
budget 

House  bill 

Senate 

committee 

A.  Child  feeding  programs: 

1.  Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  4) . . . 

(b)  Special  assistance  (sec.  11) - 

(c)  School  breakfast . . . 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance  _ 

$162, 041 
10, 000 
3,500 
750 

$168, 041 

44, 800 

10,  000 

10,  000 

$168, 041 

44,  800 

10, 000 

10,  000 

$168, 041 
44, 800 
10,  000 
10, 000 

(e)  State  administrative _ 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program _ _ . 

(g)  Special  milk - - - - - 

(h)  Special  sec.  32..  - - - 

750 
5,700 
103,314  . 
43,941 

750 

10,000 

89,  000 

750 

10,  000 
119,300 

89, 000 

750 

10, 000 
83,319 
89,  000 

Total,  cash  to  States _ 

330,  046 

332, 591 

451,891 

415,910 

2.  Commodities  to  States: 

School  lunch  (sec.  6) _ 

Sec.  32i _ _ _ 

Sec.  416 _ _ - . - 

64, 325 
80,  500 
144, 872 

64,325 

90,411 

146,838 

64, 325 
90,411 
146,  838 

64,325 
90,411 
146, 838 

Total,  commodities _ _ _ 

289, 697 

301, 574 

301, 574 

301, 574 

3.  Federal  operating  expenses: 

School  lunch _ 

Nonschool  feeding _ _ 

Special  milk _ 

2,161 
500 
681  . 

3,100 

750 

3,100 

750 

700 

3,100 

750 

681 

Total,  operating  expenses... . . 

3,342 

3, 850 

4,  550 

4,531 

Total,  child  feeding..  _ _ 

623,  085 

638,  015 

758, 015 

722, 015 

B.  Family  feeding  programs: 

1.  Food  stamp  program _ _ _ 

2.  Direct  distribution  to  families  (regular  pro¬ 

gram): 

(a)  Sec.  32' .  ..  . 

(b)  Sec.  416 _ 

279, 908 

340, 000 

340, 000 

750, 000 

142,141 
116, 539 

225,  028 
140,  000 

225, 028 
140,  000 

225,  028 
140,  000 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  fami¬ 
lies _ 

258,680 

365, 028 

365, 028 

365, 028 

3.  Nutritional  supplement  (special  packages): 

(a)  Special  sec.  32— Food  stamp  areas _ 

(b)  Sec.  32i _ _ _ _ 

(c)  Sec.  416 _ 

1,000 

7,317 

500 

11,000 

22, 000 
1,500 

11,000 

22, 000 
1,500 

11,000 
22, 000 
1,500 

Total,  special  packages . . 

8, 817 

34, 500 

34, 500 

34, 500 

Total,  family  feeding _ 

547,405 

739, 528 

739, 528 

1, 149, 528 

C.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions: 

1.  Sec.  32i . . . . . . 

2.  Sec.  416 _ _ _ 

3.  VA,  Armed  Forces,  penal _ _ 

1,967 
43, 000 
17, 875 

3, 800 

29, 000 
21,000 

3, 800 

29, 000 
21,000 

3, 800 
29, 000 
21,000 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  institutions _ 

62, 842 

53,800 

53,800 

53, 800 

D.  Nutrition  aide  program _  _  ._ 

10,  000 

30, 000 

30, 000 

30, 000 

Total,  food  assistance  program. _ _ _ _ 

1,243,332 

1,461,343 

1,581,343 

1,955, 343 

1  Includes  related  administrative  expense. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 


1969  authorization  (by  transfer  from  sec.  32) _  ($104,  000,  000) 

1970  estimate  (by  transfer  from  sec.  32) _  ( _ ) 

House  bill — 1970  (by  transfer  from  sec.  32) _  (120,  000,  000) 

Committee  recommendation _  84,  000,  000 
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The  special  milk  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  increasing  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children.  From  its  inception  in  fiscal  year 
1955  through  fiscal  year  1962,  the  program  was  financed  through  ad¬ 
vances  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-128),  approved 
August  8,  1961,  authorized  financing  of  the  program  by  regular  ap¬ 
propriation.  This  authorization  was  amended  by  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-642),  approved  October  11,  1966  which 
extended  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $84  million  for  the 
special  milk  program.  It  further  recommends  that  this  amount  be  from 
general  revenue  funds  rather  than  by  Transfer  from  section  32  as 
proposed  in  the  House-passed  bill.  The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1970 
did  not  include  any  special  funding  for  section  32  but  language  in  the 
estimate  proposed  to  use  $20  million  from  section  32  funds  for  provid¬ 
ing  milk  to  children  in  nonprofit  schools,  child  day  care  centers,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  which  are  devoted  to  the 
care  and  training  of  children.  The  committee  has  restored  this  language 
to  the  bill  under  section  32. 

Officials  of  the  Department  have  stated  in  the  hearings  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  for  the  special  milk  appropriation  since  the  ex¬ 
panded  child  nutrition  and  feeding  programs  all  include  milk  as  a 
part  of  the  breakfasts  and  lunches  served  to  children.  However,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  committee  has  restored  to  the  bill  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  $84  million  and  this  sum,  together 
with  the  $20  million  referred  to  above,  will  continue  special  milk  fi¬ 
nancing  at  the  current  level  of  $104  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  (SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM) 


New  budget 

Budget 

(obligational) 

estimates 

authority 

of  new 

New  budget 

enacted 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

to  date, 

authority, 

authority 

Senate 

Child  nutrition  programs 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

recommended 

committee  rec- 

(school  lunch  program) 

1969 

1970 

in  House  bill 

ommendation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

Direct  appropriation _  _  ___ 

188,474,000 

117, 500, 000 

117,  500, 000 

117,  500,  000 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 _ 

(64,  S25, 000 ) 

(194, 266, 000) 

(194,266,000) 

(194, 266, 000) 

Total,  child  nutrition  programs _ 

..  (252,799,000) 

(311, 766, 000) 

(311, 766,  000) 

(311, 766,  000) 

An  appropriation  of  $311,766,000,  including  transfers  from  section 
32,  is  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1970,  of  which  $117,500,000  is  by 
direct  appropriation  and  $194,266,000  is  by  transfer  from  section  32 
funds.  The  amounts  are  the  same  as  recommended  in  the  revised 
budget  and  as  carried  in  the  House  bill.  The  amounts  referred  to 
represent  a  net  increase  of  $58,967,000  over  funds  available  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  total  amounts  available  for  each  of  the  programs  such  as  school 
lunch,  special  assistance,  and  so  forth,  are  reflected  in  the  following 
table : 
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1969 

appropriation 

Budget 

increase 

1970 
House  bill 

Senate 

Committee 

1.  Cash  payments  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  program. . . 

(b)  Special  assistance.. . 

(c)  School  breakfast  program . 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance  program _ 

(e)  State  administrative  expenses _ 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program _ 

..  $162,041,000 

10,000,000 
3,500,000 
750,000 
750,000  . 
5,750,000 

+$6,  000, 000 
+34, 800, 000 
+6,  500, 000 
+9,250,000 

+4, 250,  000 

$168,041,000 

44, 800,  000 

10,  000, 000 

10, 000, 000 
750, 000 
10,000, 000 

$168,041,000 
44, 800, 000 
10, 000, 000 
10,  000, 000 
750, 000 
10, 000, 000 

Subtotal . 

2.  Commodity  procurement _ 

3.  Operating  expenses . 

Unobligated  balance . . 

Total  available  or  estimate. 


182,791,000 
64, 325, 000 
2,661,000 
3, 000, 000 


+60, 80, 0000 
‘'+i,’i8§’666‘ 

-3, 000, 000 


243, 591,000 
64, 325, 000 
3, 850,  000 


1252,777,000  >+58,989,000  311,766,000 


243,591,000 
64, 325, 000 
3, 850, 000 


311, 766, 000 


>  Excludes  $22,000  transfer  to  General  Services  Administration. 

The  regular  school  lunch  program  authorized  by  section  4  of  the 
School  Lunch  Act  continues  to  grow.  The  Department  estimates  that 
3.5  billion  lunches  will  be  served  in  1970 — a  growth  of  about  3.9  / 
percent.  On  this  basis,  the  $6  million  increase  will  provide  for  a  V 
Federal  cash  contribution  of  about  4.8  cents  per  meal  served.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  reflects  program  participation  for  1967-70. 


Item 

Fiscal  year 
1967 
(actual) 

Fiscal  year 
1968 
(actual) 

Fiscal  year 
1969 
(estimate) 

Fiscal  year 
1970 
(estimate) 

Number  of  schools  (peak  participation) . . 

Number  of  school  children  (peak  thousands)...  ._  __ 
Number  of  lunches  served  (million) . 

72,334 

18,323 

3,131.5 

71,184 

18, 615 
3,181.00 
$154.9 
4.9 

71,750 

19, 000 

3, 370. 0 
$162. 0 

4.8 

72, 000 
19, 800 
3, 500. 9 
$168.  0 
4.8 

Federal  cash  contribution  (million) _ _ 

Average  Federal  contribution  per  lunch  (cents) _ 

$147.7 

4.8 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


1969  new  obligational  (budget)  authority _ $280,  000,  000 

Budget  estimate  (new  obligational  authority)  1970 _  340,  000,  000 

House  bill _  340,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation _  340,  000,  000 


The  food  stamp  program  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-525, 
approved  August  31,  1964.  Public  Law  90-91,  approved  September  27, 
1967,  provided  that  the  act  be  carried  out  only  with  funds  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific  purpose  and 
in  no  event  shall  be  carried  out  with  funds  derived  from  permanent 
appropriations.  Public  Law  90-552,  approved  October  8,  1968, 

extended  appropriation  authority  through  December  1970,  and  pro¬ 
vided  $340  million  authorization  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  designed  to  benefit  families  or  individuals 
receiving  some  form  of  welfare  assistance,  and  is  also  authorized  to 
help  other  designated  families  with  incomes  as  low  or  lower  than 
families  receiving  welfare.  The  program  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  with  the  objective  of  providing  improvements  in  the 
diets  of  low-income  families.  Eligible  persons  or  families  are  able  to 
increase  their  purchase  of  foods  by  means  of  food  stamps  issued  in  the 
form  of  special  Federal  assistance.  The  food  stamps  are  redeemed  in 
designated  retail  stores.  The  results  of  the  program  show  that  food 
purchases  are  increased. 
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The  Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $750,000,000  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  authorized  in  S.J.  Res.  126, 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  June  24.  That  resolution  increased  the 
limitation  on  Food  Stamp  expenditures  for  fiscal  1970  from  $340 
million  to  $750  million.  The  amount  of  $750  million  thus  represents  an 
increase  of  $410  million  over  the  budget  estimate  and  the  House  bill, 
and  an  increase  of  $470  million  over  the  appropriation  for  the  Food 
Stamp  program  in  fiscal  1969. 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  Section  32 

The  basic  purposes  of  section  32  funds  is  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  by  stabilizing  prices  for  export  and  domestic  consumption 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities.  The  extent  of  use  of  funds  for 
the  basic  purposes  of  section  32,  which  has  been  amended  from  time 
to  time,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  markets  and  the  extent  to 
which  surplus  removal  programs  are  initiated  to  stabilize  market 
conditions. 

It  is  essentia]  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  on  hand  at 
all  times  under  the  permanent  appropriation  sufficient  funds  to  enter 
into  the  price  depressed  markets  and  stabilize  them  by  surplus 
removal  operations.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  estimate  of 
the  total  funds  available  for  section  32  activities  and,  together  with 
the  balance  of  $300  million  estimated  to  be  carried  over  as  authorized 
by  law  for  fiscal  year  1968,  1969,  and  the  estimate  for  1970: 


Item 


1968  1969  estimate  1970  estimate 


Appropriation  or  estimate. . . . . 

Balance  available  from  prior  years . . . 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations _ _ _ 

Unobligated  balance  of  research  funds  returned  from  Agricultural 

Research  Service . . . . 

Transfers  to: 

Child  nutrition  programs . . _ . . 

Special  milk  program . . . . . 

Agricultural  Research  Service . . . . . . 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service . . . . . 

Interior  Department . . . . _ . 


$578,911,603 
300,  000, 000 
20, 077 

317,305 

-45,  000,  000 
-104,  000, 000 
-15, 000,  000 
-3,117,000 
-7, 443, 592 


$596,645, 658 
300,  000, 000 


-64, 325, 000 
-104, 000, 000 
-15, 000, 000 
-3,117, 000 
-7,412,775 


$665,  000, 000 
300, 000, 000 


-194, 266, 000 


-15, 000,  000 
-3,117,000 
-7, 703,  000 


Total  available  after  transfers.. .  704, 688, 393  702, 790, 883  744, 914, 000 

Obligations... . .  175,649,394  402,790,883  444,914,000 

Unobligated  balance . . . . .  229,038,999  . . . . 


Unobligated  balance  carried  forward  to  subsequent  year _  300,000,000  300,000,000  300,000,000 


Under  the  action  proposed  in  the  House-passed  bill,  the  carry  over 
of  section  32  funds  would  have  been  reduced  to  $180  million,  but  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  to  restore  the  special  milk 
program  to  a  direct  appropriation  will  preserve  the  $300  million 
carry  over  authorized  by  law. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  use  of  these  funds  for  commodity 
program  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  special  feeding  program  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  the  estimate  for  1970: 


Project 


1969  estimated  1970  revised  budget 


1.  Commodity  program  payments _ 

2.  Special  feeding  program . . 

3.  Surplus  removal  operating  expenses 

4.  Marketing  agreements  and  orders.  _ 

5.  Food  and  nutrition  aides  program... 


$338, 203, 483 
44,941,000 
6, 896, 400 
2,  750, 000 
10, 000, 000 


$334, 624, 600 
100, 000,  000 
7,389,400 
2,900,  000 


Total  available  or  estimate 


402,790,883  444,914,000 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Items 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  en¬ 
acted  to  date, 
fiscal  year 
1969 

Budget  esti¬ 
mates  of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

Committee 

recommenda¬ 

tion 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses.. . 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 . 

21,641,300 
(3, 117, 000) 
(*,  on,  S50) 

23, 937, 000 

(s,  in,  ooo) 

(.107,000) 

22,937,000 
(, 3,117,000 ) 
(107,000) 

23,937,000 
(S,  117,000) 
(107,000) 

Transfer  from  CCC . . . 

Total,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

(26, 676, 650) 

(27, 161, 000) 

(26,161,000) 

(27, 161, 000) 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  was  established  March  10,  1953, 
by  Secretary’s  Memorandum  No.  1320,  Supplement  1.  Public  Law 
690,  approved  August  28,  1954,  transferred  the  agricultural  attaches 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  { 
The  agency  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  activities  relating  to  develop¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  and  reviewing  the  program  for  donations  of  food 
abroad  through  voluntary  agencies,  pursuant  to  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480,  as  amended. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  to  help 
American  agriculture  in  maintaining  and  expanding  foreign  markets 
for  its  products. 

It  maintains  a  worldwide  agricultural  intelligence  and  reporting 
service  to  assist  U.S.  agricultural  industry  in  its  export  operations. 
This  is  done  through  a  continuous  program  of  analyzing  and  reporting 
foreign  agricultural  production,  markets,  and  policies. 

It  helps  to  develop  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products  through 
administration  of  special  export  programs  and  through  helping  to 
secure  international  trade  conditions  that  are  favorable  toward  our 
products. 

An  appropriation  of  $23,937,000  is  recommended  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  revised  budget  estimate,  and  a 
net  increase  of  $2,395,700  over  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addition  a 
$3,117,000  transfer  from  section  32  and  a  $107,000  transfer  from  CCC 
are  recommended.  The  total  amount  available  for  fiscal  1970  under  y 
the  Committee  recommendation  is  $27,161,000.  The  program  changes 
for  fiscal  1970  include  a  new  Attache  Post  for  Korea  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $80,000,  and  $2.5  million  for  accelerated  market  development 
activities,  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $545,000. 

The  $2.5  million  increase  recommended  for  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  program  will  enable  the  agency  to  accelerate  existing  programs 
and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  commodity  export  program  to  parallel 
similar  work  done  for  industry  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  proposed  program  will  involve  establishment  of  commodity  by 
commodity  targets  on  a  5-year  projected  basis.  The  use  of  Market 
Development  Funds,  in  cooperation  with  commodity  groups  has 
made  a  great  contribution  toward  the  development  of  foreign  export 
markets  and  recognition  of  this  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  budget  estimate  to  accelerate  this  activity. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  authorizes 
and  the  committee  recognizes  that  different  promotional  techniques 
must  be  used  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  expand  exports  of  American 
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agricultural  products.  It  is  expected  that  the  agency  will  make  every 
effort  to  accelerate  its  program  efforts  and  those  of  commodity  co- 
operator  groups  to  increase  the  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
and  commodities  abroad,  irrespective  of  whether  the  commodity  is 
offered  for  sale  in  its  raw  or  processed  state,  is  blended,  or  is  promoted 
in  cooperation  with  other  exporting  countries  as  the  Department  has 
approved  in  the  cotton  export  promotion  program.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  sell  abroad  agricultural  commodities  in  order  to 
dispose  of  surpluses,  as  well  as  to  sustain  export  sales  or  to  promote 
new  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

TJ.S.  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

The  committee  recognizes  the  concerted  effort  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  cooperating  commodity  and  trade  groups  to  expand 
foreign  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products.  This  effort  to  develop  and 
expand  foreign  markets  has  contributed  materially  to  increased 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  which  reached  a  peak  of  $6.8 
billion  in  fiscal  1967,  of  which  $5.2  billion  were  sales  for  dollars. 

Since  then,  it  appears  that  exports  have  reached  a  plateau  and  are 
diminishing  for  some  commodities  and  products.  In  part,  factors 
which  affect  further  foreign  market  development  include  increased 
agricultural  production  in  other  countries  and  tightening  agricultural 
protectionism,  especially  in  Europe.  Other  temporary  factors,  such 
as  the  dock  strike  and  quality  problems  on  wheat  shipments  to  Japan, 
affected  the  volume  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  trade  barrier  obstacles  cannot  be 
readily  adjusted,  but  every  effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  these 
restraints  on  U.S.  exports.  The  committee  urges  that  export-expanding 
steps  be  taken  in  areas  where  early  progress  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  Some  other  factors  which  affect  present  and  future  exports 
involve  the  quality  of  the  farm  products  upon  arrival  in  the  foreign 
markets.  Problems  of  this  nature  should  be  promptly  reported  to 
the  producer  groups  and  the  exporters  involved  and  prompt  corrective 
action  should  be  initiated. 

The  quality  of  our  agricultural  commodities  and  products  delivered 
in  foreign  markets  should  be  designed  to  meet  end-use  requirements  of 
foreign  consumers  if  we  are  to  compete  successfully  in  increasingly 
competitive  markets.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  this  matter 
if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a  strong  competitive  position.  To 
that  end,  the  committee  urges  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  review 
carefully  programs  and  procedures  that  bear  on  quality,  including 
production  incentives,  which  may  encourage  the  continued  output 
of  the  products  of  decreasing  demand  domestically,  and  which  require 
subsidies  for  foreign  marketing.  Such  a  review,  coupled  with  resultant 
changes  in  standards  where  necessary,  may  help  U.S.  exporters  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  and  should  enhance  our  competitive 
position  in  foreign  markets,  and  is  essential  to  the  further  development 
and  maintenance  of  U.S.  agricultural  export  trade. 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $1,  830,  000 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _  2,  321,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  2,  100,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  2,  321,  000 
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The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended.  The  objectives 
under  the  act  are  to  prevent  commodity  price  manipulation  and  market 
corners;  prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  market 
information  affecting  commodity  prices;  protect  hedgers  and  other 
users  of  the  commodity  futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and 
manipulative  practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membership  privileges 
on  contract  markets  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers;  insure 
trust-fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and 
other  traders  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such  funds  by  brokers;  and 
provide  information  to  the  public  regarding  trading  operations  and 
contract  markets. 

The  committee  recommends  $2,321,000,  the  full  budget  estimate, 
for  conduct  of  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $221,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $491,000  over 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1969.  The  increased  amounts  are  provided 
by  the  committee  to  accelerate  the  following  regulatory  activities:  (1)  . 
Licensing  and  auditing  of  brokerage  houses,  under  Public  Law  90-258  ( 
and  90-418,  new  legislative  authorities  enacted  by  the  last  Congress, 
$594,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $113,- 
000  over  the  current  year;  (2)  For  supervision  of  futures  trading  in  new 
commodities,  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,093,000  is  recommended.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $121,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $207,000 
over  fiscal  1969,  and  (3)  For  compliance  and  investigations,  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $634,000  is  recommended.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$50,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $120,000  over  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  increases  will  enable  the  CEA 
to  fully  discharge  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  it  by  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion  and  for  carrying  out  all  program  activities  recommended  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1970. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June  5,  1961,  under  the 
authority  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  901-913).  * 
The  agency  administers  a  number  of  agricultural  program  activities  ( 
as  described  below. 

EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


Agency  and  item 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  en¬ 
acted  to  date, 
fiscal  year  1969 

Budget  esti¬ 
mates  of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  rec¬ 
ommended  in 
House  bill 

Senate 
committee  rec¬ 
ommendation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Service: 

Expenses,  ASCS: 

Direct  appropriation . 

Transfer  from  CCC... . 

_  141, 031, 400 

.  (02, 704, 100) 

128, 870, 000 
(02, 4«S,  000) 

147,  420, 000 
(62, 400, 000) 

146, 000, 000 
(62,400,000) 

Total  expenses,  ASCS _ 

.  (203,  796,  600) 

(191,  353, 000) 

(209, 903, 000) 

(208,  483, 000) 

Under  this  appropriation  item  funds  are  made  available  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  a  number  of  farm  programs  administered 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  The  sev¬ 
eral  programs  administered  by  this  agency  include  production  adjust- 
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ment  programs  dealing  with  the  various  commodities  and  the  special 
acreage  production  programs;  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  pro¬ 
gram;  administration  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program; 
administration  of  the  emergency  conservation  measures;  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  and  conversion  programs;  the  conservation  reserve 
program  payments  and  the  Appalachian  region  conservation  pro¬ 
gram;  the  administration  of  price  support  and  related  programs  and 
special  activities  and  export  programs,  as  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
foreign  assistance  programs,  together  with  related  service  activiti  >s 
assigned  to  the  agencies. 

The  committee  recommends  a  direct  appropriation  of  $146  million 
and  a  transfer  from  CCC  corporate  funds  of  $62,483,000,  for  a  total 
of  $208,483,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  amounts  recommended 
represent  a  net  increase  of  $4,687,500  over  the  1969  Appropriation 
Act,  a  decrease  of  $1,420,000  under  the  House  bill,  and  an  increase  of 
$17,130,000  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  action  by  the  committee  to  authorize  an  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  for  1970  requires  that  most  of  the  reduction  proposed 
by  the  budget  be  restored  to  enable  the  agency  to  carry  out  the  ACP 
and  other  authorized  program  activities  funded  under  this  heading. 

Farm  Facility  Storage  Program 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  changes  in  the 
farm  storage  facility  loan  program  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  The  following  program 
changes  were  made:  (1)  Reduction  of  the  maximum  amount  for 
loans  on  dryers  from  85  to  65  percent  of  net  cost  or  $2,500  whichever 
is  less;  (2)  restriction  of  loans  to  conventional-type  storage  structures 
and  elimination  of  loans  on  oxygen-free  and  silo-type  structures; 
(3)  no  loans  on  foundations,  electrical  wiring  and  conditioning, 
handling,  and  operating  equipment;  (4)  elimination  of  loans  for 
remodeling;  (5)  provision  that  storage  needs  be  based  on  a  farm’s 
production  for  1  year  of  eligible  commodities;  and  (6)  increase  of  the 
interest  rate  on  loans  from  34  to  50  cents  each  $100  or  fraction  thereof 
for  each  calendar  month. 

During  calendar  year  1968,  producers  borrowed  $106.4  million 
through  44,249  loans  for  storage  structures  and  drying  facilities  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  approximately  270  million  bushels.  For  fiscal 
year  1969,  it  would  appear  that  the  activity  will  be  even  greater. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  announced  program  changes  will 
reduce  the  loan  activity  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  $20  million  for  8,850 
loans  for  storage  structures  and  drying  facilities  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  approximately  54  million  bushels. 

The  subcommittee  is  in  sympathy  with  the  urgent  need  for  budget 
stringency  to  halt  inflation,  and  is  willing  to  accept  reductions  for 
this  loan  activity.  However,  the  subcommittee  feels  that  the  an¬ 
nounced  limits  are  too  abrupt  without  sufficient  advance  notice  to 
the  farming  community,  and  that  the  level  of  funding  is  too  severely 
reduced. 

Therefore,  while  the  subcommittee  approves  of  $20  million  for 
new  funding  of  the  farm  storage  facility  loan  program  during  fiscal 
year  1970,  it  strongly  recommends  that  the  ASCS  also  make  available 
all  amounts  to  be  received  during  that  fiscal  year  as  repayments  of 

S.  Kept.  277  O,  91-1 - i 
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previous  loans  under  the  program.  The  amount  of  repayments  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  has  been  estimated  at  about  $50  million.  This 
will  permit  a  funding  level  of  approximately  $70  million  for  fiscal 
1970,  which  is  still  a  substantial  reduction  but  permits  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable  and  healthy  farm  storage  program. 

The  subcommittee  also  urges  that  the  Department  revise  the 
program  changes  made  effective  on  May  30  for  farm  storage  facility 
loan  activity  to  permit  the  recommended  program  level  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $70  million. 

Limitation  on  Payments 

The  House-passed  bill  contained  a  limitation  provision  under  this 
appropriation  item  requiring  that  no  part  of  the  funds  in  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970  could  be  used  to  formulate  or  conduct 
any  price-support  program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  producer  could  in  the  aggregate  exceed  $20,000  on  any 
crop  planted  in  fiscal  1970. 

The  retention  of  this  provision  in  the  appropriation  bill  is  opposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  major  farm  organizations. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  in  the  special 
subcommittee  hearing  on  this  subject  (printed  as  pt.  2  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings)  clearly  set  forth  the  increased  program  costs  for  the 
cotton  program  that  would  result  under  the  proposed  limitation. 

On  June  19,  1969,  the  Comptroller  General  rendered  an  opinion 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  questions  that  had  been  raised  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  on  June  4, 
pertaining  to  the  limitation  on  payments  provision  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  The  GAO 
opinion  to  the  Secretary  states  in  part  that  the  “snapback”  provision 
is  mandatory  for  cotton  and  not  discretionary  if  a  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  is  enacted.  The  opinion  also  states  that  there  is  no  authority 
under  which  the  Secretary  could  not  carry  out  the  “snapback”  pro¬ 
vision  in  a  manner  which  would  make  cotton  producers  subject  to  a 
limitation  on  payments.  The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  the 
hearings  and  begins  on  page  64  thereof. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  the  limitation  would  result  in 
other  costs  and  administrative  problems.  He  further  stated  that  the 
administration  plans  to  submit  new  farm  legislation  proposals  to 
the  Congress  later  this  year.  The  departmental  proposals  will  embody 
recommendations  affecting  payments  to  producers.  These  legislative 
recommendations,  when  received,  can  then  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  in  the  regular  manner  and  any 
changes  will  apply  to  crops  planted  in  1971. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  following  provision 
carried  in  the  House-passed  bill  be  stricken : 

:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price 
support  program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which  pay¬ 
ments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  under  all  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  made  to  any  producer  on  any  crop  planted  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970 
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SUGAR  ACT  PROGRAM 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ 1  $82,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — new  (obligational)  authority _  96,  300,  000 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority _  89,  500,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  93,  000,  000 


i  In  addition,  $7,500,000  included  in  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1969. 

Under  this  heading  payments  are  made  to  domestic  producers  who 
comply  with  certain  special  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  Payments  for  this  program  are  financed  from  a  tax  of  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  imposed  on  all  beet  and  cane  sugar  processed 
or  imported  into  the  United  States  used  for  direct  consumption. 

An  appropriation  of  $93  million  for  Sugar  Act  payments  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  next  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $11  million  over  the.  1969 
appropriation  act  and  is  $3,500,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  $3,300,000 
under  the  budget  estimate. 

Sugar  payments  are  mandatory  to  domestic  producers  who  comply 
|  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  pay¬ 
ments  are  financed  from  a  tax  of  53.5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  beet 
and  cane  sugar  processed  or  imported  into  the  United  States.  To  date, 
these  tax  collections,  which  go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
have  exceeded  producer  payments  under  this  act  by  $594.9  million. 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

ADVANCE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  1970  PROGRAM  (CONTRACT 

AUTHORIZATION) 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $195,  500,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — new  (obligational)  authority _  _ 

House  bill— new  (obligational)  authority _  195,  500,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  185,  000,  000 

LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION 

1969  liquidation  of  contract  authorization _ ($190,  000,  000) 

1970  estimate  (for  1969  program) _ _  (195,  500,  000) 

1970  House  bill _ _ _ _ _  (195,500,000) 

Committee  recommendation _ _ _  (195,  500,  000) 


The  agricultural  conservation  program  is  authorized  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  7  to  16(a),  inclusive,  and  section  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  The  act  aims 
at  restoring  and  improving  soil  fertility.  It  contributes  to  reducing 
erosion  caused  by  wind  and  water.  It  also  helps  in  conserving  water  on 
land.  Costs  are  shared  with  individual  farmers  and  ranchers  who  per 
form  approved  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices 
on  their  farms.  This  assistance  represents  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
performing  the  practice.  The  farmer  bears  the  balance  of  the  cost 
which  amounts  to  about  50  percent. 

An  appropriation  of  $195,500,000  is  recommended  to  liquidate  the 
contract  authorization  for  the  1969  program  approved  a  year  ago. 
The  amount  recommended  is  the  same  as  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  recommends  an  advance  authorization  of  $185  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  1970  agricultural  conservation  program.  This  is 'an  increase 
of  $185  million  over  the  estimate  and  a  reduction  of  $10,500,000 
under  the  House  bill. 
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Last  year  the  committee  report  contained  the  following  language 
in  connection  with  its  approval  of  the  1969  advance  ACP  authorization: 

“In  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  1969  program,  it  is  expected 
that  program  guides  and  requirements  will  give  first  priority  to  cost- 
share  practices  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures.”  The  hearings  did  not  show  any  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  departmental  administrative  officials  to  make 
certain  that  the  above  quoted  direction  was  carried  out  in  formulation 
and  conduct  of  the  1969  program. 

The  committee  will  expect  to  have  a  full  showing  at  the  hearings 
next  spring  as  to  how  the  Department  is  implementing  last  year’s 
committee  direction  in  the  formulation  and  administration  of  the  1970 
program  in  order  to  reach  the  objective  of  limiting  governmental  cost 
sharing  to  enduring  type  conservation  practices  and  measures  under 
the  reduced  program  authorization. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $84,  500,  000  ^ 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  79,  330,  000 

House  bill — -New  (obligational)  authority _  78,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  78,  600,  000 


This  program  is  authorized  by  title  6  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  farmers  through 
long-term  agreements  to  divert  land  from  the  production  of  unneeded 
crops  to  uses  which  will  promote  the  development  of  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  resources.  There  is  authority  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  also  to  establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces  and  natural 
beauty  and  to  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

An  appropriation  of  $78,600,000  is  recommended  for  payments 
under  the  cropland  adjustment  program.  The  recommended  appro¬ 
priation  is  $5,900,000  under  1969,  $730,000  under  the  budget  estimate, 
and  $600,000  over  the  House  bill.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  will  enable  the  agency  to  complete  all  practice  and  contract 
payments  due  in  1970,  as  well  as  to  bear  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  advance  program  for  1970. 

The  committee  has  restored  to  the  bill  the  language  to  authorize 
a  f970  program  of  not  to  exceed  annual  costs  of  $99,300,000. 

In  view  of  the  continued  need  for  cropland  diversion,  coupled  with 
criticisms  of  large  payments,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
1970  program  limitation  which  will  retire  approximately  4  million 
acres  and  thereby  help  to  relieve  some  of  the  burdensome  surpluses, 
is  a  modest  step  that  should  be  undertaken  for  next  year. 

The  Department  states  that  its  experience  to  date  on  the  limited 
1966  and  1967  programs  show  that  this  program  diverts  acreage  at 
a  lower  cost  than  annual  payments. 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $109,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  37,  900,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  37,  500,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  37,  250,  000 


The  conservation  reserve  program  is  authorized  by  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  of  1956.  It  was  a  voluntary  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  enter  into  3-  to  10-year  contracts  with  farmers  to 
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withdraw  specified  acreages  of  cropland  from  production  and  devote 
it  to  conservation  uses.  In  return  for  removing  designated  cropland 
from  production  and  for  establishing  necessary  conservation  practices 
on  this  land,  the  farmer  receives  an  annual  rental  payment  each  year 
of  the  contract  period,  and  received  cost-sharing  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  required  conservation  practices. 

An  appropriation  of  $37,250,000,  a  decrease  of  $250,000  under  the 
amount  carried  in  the  House  bill,  is  recommended  for  fiscal  1970.  This 
is  $650,000  under  the  estimate  and  $71,750,000  under  the  1969  ap¬ 
propriation.  It  is  believed  that  this  amount  will  provide  for  mandatory 
payments  which  become  due  within  fiscal  1970. 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $5,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  5,  000,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  5,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  5,  000,  000 


The  program  of  emergency  assistance  was  authorized  by  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1957  (Public  Law  85-58).  Assist¬ 
ance  is  available  only  when,  as  a  result  of  wind  erosion,  floods,  hurri¬ 
canes,  or  other  natural  disasters,  new  conservation  problems  are 
created  which  (1)  if  not  treated,  will  impair  or  endanger  the  land; 
(2)  materially  affect  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land;  (3)  represent 
damage  which  is  unusual  in  character  and,  except  for  wind  erosion, 
is  not  the  type  which  would  recur  frequently  in  the  same  area;  and 
(4)  will  be  so  costly  to  rehabilitate  that  Federal  assistance  is  or  will  be 
required  to  return  the  land  to  productive  agricultural  use. 

An  appropriation  of  $5  million  is  recommended  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  for  emergency  conservation  measures  to  deal  with  expenses 
essential  to  the  repair  of  farm  and  range  lands  resulting  from  natural 
disasters.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate,  the  amount  of 
the  House  bill,  and  the  same  amount  that  was  appropriated  last  year. 

The  $5  million  appropriation,  plus  anticipated  carryover  of  $10 
million,  as  well  as  estimated  recoveries  from  prior  year  obligations 
totaling  $3,533,000,  will  make  a  total  availability  next  year  of 
$18,751,000. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $300,  000 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _  200,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  200,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  200,  000 


Payments  are  authorized  to  be  made  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets  because 
it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  program  began  in  1964  and  has  been  extended  several  times. 
The  latest  extension  expires  on  June  30,  1970.  Payments  made  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through  June  1968  amounted  to  $905,950. 

An  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  recommended  for  1970.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  estimate,  the  House  bill,  and  a  decrease  of  $100,000 
under  fiscal  1969. 
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Rural  Community  Development  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $463,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  450,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  450,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  450,  000 


The  Rural  Community  Development  Service  cooperates  with  all 
phases  of  rural  development,  and  serves  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  other  departments  of  Government  at  the  Washington  level  in  the 
implementation  of  rural  development  programs.  The  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Service  identifies  Federal  programs  outside  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  are  still  not  effectively  reaching  rural 
areas  because  of  administrative  difficulties  of  communicating  with  a 
dispersed  rural  population.  It  also  works  with  departments  and 
agencies  having  such  programs  to  develop  effective  means  for  over¬ 
coming  these  administrative  difficulties  by  appropriate  adjustments 
in  the  programs  and  by  setting  up  appropriate  methods  of  utilizing  { 
the  services  of  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  other  Department 
of  Agriculture  agencies  to  facilitate  effective  availability  of  useful 
programs  of  other  departments  in  rural  areas. 

An  appropriation  of  $450,000  is  recommended  for  fiscal  1970.  This 
is  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  and  the  amount  carried  in  the 
House  bill,  and  a  reduction  of  $13,000  below  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
reduction  is  made  possible  by  internal  reorganization  and  consolidation 
of  activities  carried  on  by  the  Agency. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $12,  426,  000 

1970  budget  estimate — -new  (obligational)  authority _  13,  925,  000 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority _  13,  389,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  13,  925,  000 


Internal  audit  and  investigation  activities  are  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  which  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture’s  Memorandum  No.  1503,  dated  June  25,  1962,  and  A 
No.  1524,  dated  December  21,  1962.  The  Office  is  responsible  to  the  ' 
Secretary  for  assuring  that  existing  laws,  policies,  and  programs  of 
the  Secretary  are  effectively  complied  with  on  every  level  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  It  insures  prompt  and  appropriate  corrective  action  in  those 
areas  in  which  deviation  from  established  law,  policy,  procedure,  rules, 
or  regulations  has  developed;  and  conducts  internal  audit  and  in¬ 
vestigative  activities  within  the  Department  and  coordinates  and 
correlates  them  with  various  investigative  agencies  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

An  appropriation  of  $13,925,000  is  recommended  for  the  operation 
of  this  Office.  This  amount  is  the  budget  estimate,  $536,000  over  the 
House  bill,  and  $1,499,000  over  the  1969  appropriation. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  is  recommended  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  audit  activities;  (1)  For  audit  of  Federal-State  cooperative 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  $180,000;  (2)  For  audit  of  consumer 
inspection  programs,  $189,000;  (3)  For  audit  of  rural  development 
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programs,  $986,000,  and  (4)  For  audit  and  investigation  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  $2,901,000. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $2,  815,  300 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  3,  509,  300 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  3,  200,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  3,  509,  300 


The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  was  established  by 
Secretary’s  Memorandum  No.  1616,  supplement  1,  of  May  8,  1967. 
The  Agency  administers  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended.  The  main  objective  of  the  act  is  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  free  competitive  practices  in  the  marketing  of  livestock,  meat,  and 
poultry.  It  operates  currently  to  suppress  monopoly,  fraud,  or  re¬ 
straints  on  trade  in  the  marketing  of  $15  billion  worth  of  livestock  and 
nearly  $2  billion  of  live  poultry,  which  represents  approximately 
one-third  of  the  cash  income  of  U.S.  farmers,  and  $20  billion  worth  of 
meat  and  dressed  poultry  annually,  which  is  about  one-third  of  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures  for  food  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  programs  carried  out  in  administering  the  act  are: 

(1)  Investigation  of  packers  meat  merchandising  and  chainstore 
buying  practices  in  order  to  maintain  prices  established  by  fair  and 
competitive  marketing  practices  and  conditions; 

(2)  Investigation  of  livestock  procurement  methods  by  packers  and 
dealers  to  assure  that  unfair  trade  practices  detrimental  to  producers 
and  the  industry  are  not  in  use; 

(3)  Surveillance  of  marketing  methods  at  public  markets  to  foster 
and  maintain  effective  competition; 

(4)  Investigation  of  complaints  regarding  poultry  marketing 
practices  to  identify  and  correct  those  which  are  injurious  to  producers 
and  ethical  operators  in  the  industry; 

(5)  To  carry  out  weighing  investigations  to  eliminate  false  and 
careless  weighing  to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 

(6)  Review  custodial  accounts  to  determine  that  shippers’  proceeds 
are  safeguarded  and  otherwise  handled  in  conformance  with  existing 
regulations; 

(7)  Investigate  financial  condition  of  registrants  and  other  subject 
to  the  act  to  determine  that  they  are  financially  sound  and  capable 
of  meeting  their  obligations,  and  require  bonds  of  auction  operators, 
commission  firms,  and  dealers; 

(8)  To  initiate  a  poultry-scale  testing  program  and  extend  the 
livestock  and  monorail  scale- testing  efforts  to  assure  accurate  scale 
facilities; 

(9)  To  study  services  and  facilities  at  public  markets  to  determine 
that  they  are  adequate; 

(10)  Review  rate  proposals  to  determine  that  they  are  reasonable 
and  commensurate  with  the  services  and  facilities  provided;  and 

(11)  Investigate  and  provide  for  hearings  and  settlement  of  rep¬ 
aration  complaints. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $3,509,300  for 
administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  The  increase  over 
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the  1969  appropriation  is  $694,000,  the  amount  of  the  revised  estimate, 
and  $309,300  over  the  House  bill. 

A  summary  showing  increased  program  activities  and  comparative 
amounts  follows: 


Items 

1969  appro¬ 
priation 

Budget  esti¬ 
mates  1970 

House  bill 
1970 

Senate  com¬ 
mittee  recom¬ 
mendation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses _ _ 

1  $2, 815, 300 

$3,  509,  300 

$3, 200, 000 

$3, 509, 300 

(1) 

Livestock  marketing  practices: 

(a)  Fair  marketing  practices  and  effective  competi¬ 

tion _ 

(b)  Check  weighing  scales  investigations. . . 

(c)  Financial  protection . . 

(d)  Rate  proposals . . . . 

764, 500 
115,  000 
281,700 
93,  000 

1,014, 500 
215, 000 
406, 700 
117,  000 

895, 500 
167, 000 
346, 700 
106, 000 

1,014,  509 
215,  000 
406, 000 
117, 000 

Subtotal _ _ _ _ _ 

(2) 

Meat  merchandising _ _ _ _ _ 

(3) 

Poultry  marketing  practices.. . . 

1,254, 200 

216, 600 

1,753,200 

288, 000 

1,515,200 

254, 600 

1,753,200 

288, 000 

204, 200 

283, 200 

245, 900 

283, 200 

1  Excludes  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  of  $49,000  for  increased  pay  costs. 


Office  of  General  Counsel 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $4,  611,  000 

1970  budget  estimates,  new  (obligational)  authority _  5,  559,  000 

House  bill,  new  (obligational)  authority _  5,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation,  new  (obligational)  authority _  5,  459,  000 


The  General  Counsel,  as  chief  law  officer  of  the  Department,  is 
responsible  for  providing  legal  services  for  all  programs,  operations 
and  activities  of  the  Department.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  General 
Counsel  and  three  Assistant  General  Counsels,  each  of  whom  is 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  legal  work  of  the  Department.  The 
functions  of  this  Office  are  carried  out  in  the  Washington  office  and 
in  20  field  offices. 

The  field  offices  of  the  General  Council  handle  much  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  legal  work  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Forest  Service,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Department. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,459,000  is  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  is  $100,000  under  the  budget  estimate,  an  increase  of  $459,000 
over  the  House  bill,  and  $848,000  over  fiscal  year  1969  appropriations 
to  date.  The  increased  amounts  recommended  include  $389,000  for 
pay  costs. 

Office  of  Information 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $1,  997,  000 

1970  budget  estimates,  new  (obligational)  authority _  2,  164,  000 

House  bill,  new  (obligational)  authority _  2,  106,  000 

Committee  recommendation,  new  (obligational)  authority _  2,  106,  000 
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The  Office  has  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  publications 
and  other  information  policies  and  activities  of  the  Department  in¬ 
cluding  the  final  review,  illustrating,  printing,  and  distribution  of 
publications;  clearance  and  release  of  press,  radio,  television,  and 
magazine  materials;  maintenance  of  central  files  of  news  and  general 
illustration-type  photographs;  and  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  exhibit  and  motion  pictures.  The  Office  publishes  the  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  directory,  and  the  Department  list  of  publications; 
handles  the  details  of  distributing  farmers’  bulletins  allotted  to 
Members  of  Congress;  and  services  letter  and  telephone  requests  for 
general  information  received  in  the  Department. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,106,000  is  recommended  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $109,000  over  the  1969  appropriations 
to  date,  the  amount  recommended  in  the  House  bill,  and  $58,000  under 
the  estimate.  The  increase  includes  $109,000  for  mandatory  pay  costs, 
and  to  meet  increased  costs  of  operational  activities  such  as  increased 
postal  and  printing  costs  of  bulletins  and  related  publications  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Information. 

National  Agricultural  Library 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $3,  292,  750 

1970  budget  estimates,  new  (obligational)  authority _  3,  226,  750 

House  bill,  new  (obligational)  authority _  3,  200,  000 

Committee  recommendation,  new  (obligational)  authority _  3,  226,  750 


The  National  Agricultural  Library  makes  available  to  the  research 
workers  of  the  Department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  is  contained  in  published  literature.  This  reduced  duplication  of 
effort  and  avoids  diversion  of  valuable  time  of  scientists  and  adminis¬ 
trators  by  letting  them  know  what  has  been  done  previously  in  their 
fields.  The  Library  collects  current  and  historical  published  material 
and  organizes  it  for  maximum  service  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
public  through  reference  services,  loans  of  publications,  bibliographical 
services,  and  photoreproductions  of  library  material.  It  issues  a 
monthly  bibliography  of  agriculture  in  which  is  listed  the  agricultural 
literature  of  the  world,  and  a  biweekly  Pesticides  Documentation 
Bulletin,  a  computer-produced  index  to  the  world’s  pesticides  related 
literature.  The  Library  also  provides  cataloging  information  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  publisher  for  inclusion  in  the  monthly  National  Agricultural 
Library  Catalog,  a  listing  of  currently  acquired  titles.  The  book  col¬ 
lection  approximates  1,285,000  volumes. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,226,750  is  recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  for  the  operation  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library.  This 
amount  is  $66,000  under  the  appropriations  to  date  for  fiscal  1969, 
and  an  increase  of  $26,750  over  the  House  bill.  The  restoration  of  the 
full  budget  estimate  is  deemed  essential  to  provide  the  library  with 
sufficient  funds  to  bear  the  full-year  costs  for  maintenance  services  for 
the  new  library  building  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
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Office  of  Management  Services 
salaries  and  expenses 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date - $2,  841,  600 

1970  budget  estimates,  new  (obligational)  authority -  3,  069,  000 

House  bill,  new  (obligational)  authority _  3,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation,  new  (obligational)  authority -  3,  050,  000 


This  Office  was  established  pursuant  to  Secretary’s  Memorandum 
No.  1529,  dated  January  29,  1963,  to  consolidate  the  budget  and  man¬ 
agement  service  functions  for  several  staff  offices  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,050,000  is  recommended  for  this  agency 
which  provides  centralized  staff  service  and  management  support  to 
several  small  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $208,400  over  the  1969  appropriation,  and  is 
$50,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  $19,000  under  the  estimate.  The 
increased  funds  recommended  include  $106,000  for  pay  costs  and 
$102,400  for  increase  in  staff  service  activity. 

General  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $4,  614,  000 

1970  budget  estimates,  new  (obligational)  authority _  5,  052,  000 

House  bill,  new  (obligational)  authority _  4,  838,  000 

Committee  recommendation,  new  (obligational)  authority _  4,  838,  000 


This  appropriation  item  is  used  to  finance  the  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  immediate  staff,  together  with 
various  staff  offices,  including  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Improvement,  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners,  the  jud  cial  officer. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,838,000  is  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  is  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill,  an  increase  of  $224,000 
over  fiscal  year  1969  appropriations  to  date,  and  $214,000  under  the 
budget  estimate. 

Under  this  item,  the  House  included  language  authoriz:ng  the  i 
transfer  from  the  working  capital  fund,  of  not  to  exceed  $250,000,  for  * 
use  in  fiscal  1970  for  carrying  out  authorized  civil  rights  program 
activities.  The  committee  has  concurred  in  this  transfer  from  the 
working  capital  fund  for  the  coming  year,  but  expects  that  beginning  in 
fiscal  1971,  that  this  activity  will  be  financed  from  the  appropriation 
“general  administration.” 

TITLE  II— CREDIT  AGENCIES 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by 
Executive  Order  7037  of  May  11,  1935,  to  make  loans  for  extension 
of  central  station  electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people.  It  was 
continued  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  May  20,  1936,  and 
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became  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  II.  On  October  28,  1949,  Public  Law  423  amended 
the  act  to  authorize  loans  for  furnishing  and  improving  rural  telephone 
service. 

Electric  and  telephone  construction  loans  are  self-liquidating  within 
a  period  not  to  exceed  35  years  at  2  percent  interest. 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ELECTRIFICATION  LOANS 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $329,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  320,  000,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _ _  320,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  340,  000,  000 


The  committee  recommends  a  loan  authorization  of  $340  million  for 
the  electrification  program  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  new  authorization, 
plus  an  estimated  carryover  of  $25  million  will  provide  a  lending  pro¬ 
gram  of  $365  million,  which  is  $20  million  over  the  current  year  level. 
The  new  authorization  is  thus  $20  million  over  the  budget  estimate 
'and  the  House  bill  and  $11  million  over  the  amount  authorized  a 
year  ago. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the  large  backlog  of  loan  applications 
pending  at  the  agency  and  has  provided  the  additional  authorization 
to  meet  a  part  of  this  backlog.  It  requests  that  the  REA  Administrator 
file  with  the  committee,  not  later  than  next  January  31,  a  full  report 
on  the  exact  situation  in  terms  of  firm  loan  applications  on  hand 
as  of  December  31,  1969,  together  with  the  best  estimate  of  additional 
applications  to  be  received  during  the  balance  of  fiscal  1970.  This 
report  should  also  indicate  clearly  the  sufficiency  of  loan  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  orderly  requirements  of  the  electrification  program 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  statement  in  the  House  report  that 
in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  “heavying-up”  distribution  facilities, 
that  first  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  critical  needs  of  distribu¬ 
tion-type  loans,  and  that  generation  and  transmission  loans  be  held 
to  a  minimum  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TELEPHONE  LOANS 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _ $120,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — new  (obligational)  authority _  123,  300,  000 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority _  123,  300,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  123,  300,  000 


New  loan  authorization  for  the  telephone  program  in  the  amount  of 
$123,300,000  is  recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $3,300,000  over  the  authorization  a  year  ago,  and  is  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  and  the  House  bill.  The  new  author¬ 
ization  recommended,  together  with  carry-over  and  recisions,  will 
enable  the  agency  to  conduct  a  $125  million  loan  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970 — which  is  the  same  level  as  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $12,  805,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — new  (obligational)  authority _  13,  429,  000 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority _  13,  429,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  13,  429,  000 
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An  appropriation  of  $13,429,000  is  recommended  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  REA  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$624,000  over  1969,  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate,  and  the 
amount  carried  in  the  House  bill.  All  of  the  increase  is  for  mandatory 
pay  costs. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  was  established  November  1, 
1946,  pursuant  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946. 
The  agency  conducts  a  number  of  loan  and  grant  programs  authorized 
by  various  amendments  to  basic  legislation. 

DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
enacted 

Budget 
estimates 
of  new 
(obligational) 

New  budget 
(obligational) 

Senate 

to  date, 

authority, 

authority  rec- 

committee 

fiscal  year 
1969 

fiscal  year 

ommended 

recom- 

Direct  loan  account 

1970 

in  House  bill 

mendationi 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Real  estate  loans.. . ($83,000,000)  ($69,600,000)  ($83,000,000)  ($69,600,000) 

Operating  loans . . . (275,000,000)  (250,000,000)  (275,000,000)  (275,000,000) 

Soil  conservation  loans. . (4,900,000)  (8,800,000)  (4,900,000)  (8,700,000) 


Total,  direct  loan  account . . . (362,900,000)  (328,400,000)  (362,900,000)  (353,300,000) 


The  direct  loan  account  was  established  pursuant  to  the  Con, 
solidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  In  addition- 
collections  on  principal  and  interest  on  outstanding  loans  are  deposited 
in  the  direct  loan  account  and  are  available  for  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  borrowings  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
funds  in  this  account  are  available  for  making  loans  for  farm  owner¬ 
ship,  for  soil  and  water  conservation  facilities  and  systems,  and  for 
farm  operating  purposes. 

The  Committee  recommends  $69,600,000  for  farm  ownership  and 
soil  and  water  conservation  loans  to  be  financed  from  the  direct  loan 
account.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  the  farm  ownership  insured 
loan  program  will  continue  at  the  $360  million  level,  and  that  insured 
soil  and  water  loans  will  approximate  $232  million  next  year.  Thei 
loan  authorization  recommended  for  real  estate  loans  is  $13,400,000 
under  the  House  bill  and  the  1969  level,  and  is  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  recommends  $275  million  for  farm  operating  loans. 
This  is  the  amount  provided  by  the  House,  the  amount  approved  for 
1969,  and  is  $25  million  over  the  1970  estimate.  An  authorization  of 
$69,600,000  is  recommended  for  Real  Estate  Loans,  this  amount  of 
the  estimate  and  $13,400,000  under  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  has  restored  the  limitation  to  the  budget  estimate 
for  soil  conservation  watershed  loans  to  $8,700,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,800,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $100,000  under  the  budget  estimate. 

RURAL  HOUSING  DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  ($30,  000,  000) 

1970  budget  estimates — New  (obligational)  authority _  (30,  400,  000) 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _ __  (30,  000,  000) 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  (30,  000,  000) 
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The  rural  housing  direct  loan  account  was  established  pursuant 
to  title  X  of  Public  Law  89-117,  approved  August  10,  1965.  This 
act  amended  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  this 
account.  The  authorizing  amendment  also  provided  for  the  transfer 
to  the  rural  housing  direct  loan  account  of  (1)  all  funds,  claims, 
notes,  mortgages,  contracts,  and  property  and  all  collections  and 
proceeds  therefrom  under  the  direct  loan  provisions  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  any  unexpended  balances  of  amounts  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  511  of  the 
act;  and  (2)  all  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  direct 
loan  under  title  V,  including  funds  authorized  for  direct  elderly 
housing  loans  by  section  515(a)  of  the  act,  as  amended. 

An  appropriation  of  $30  million  for  direct  loans  under  the  rural 
housing  direct  loan  account  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  is 
the  amount  approved  a  year  ago,  the  amount  recommended  in  the 
House  bill,  and  is  $400,000  under  the  budget  estimate.  In  addition  to 
.loans  made  from  this  account,  the  1970  budget  estimate  proposes  that 
Approximately  $1.2  billion  of  insured  loans  will  be  made  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 


EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 

1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority _  0 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _ $31,  918,  000 

1970  revised  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _  31,  918,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  31,  918,  000 

An  appropriation  of  $31,918,000  as  contained  in  the  House  bill  and 
as  proposed  in  the  budget  estimate  for  1970  is  recommended  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  CCC  for  funds  advanced  to  the  emergency  credit  revolving 
fund  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-328.  The  advance  made  to  the  fund 
from  the  CCC  was  $30  million  and  the  estimated  accrued  interest 
through  June  30,  1969,  is  $1,918,000. 

In  H.R.  11400,  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for 
1969,  there  is  a  provision  inserted  by  the  House  and  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate  which  authorizes  the  transfer  of  unobligated  funds  in  the 
direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  not  to 
exceed  $25  million  to  augment  the  emergency  credit  revolving  fund. 
)Such  advances  are  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  direct  loan  account  from 
repayment  of  loans  made  from  the  fund. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
responsible  officials  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  carefully 
review  the  adequacy  of  the  present  limitation  on  the  emergency  credit 
revolving  fund,  with  a  view  toward  requesting  any  necessary  authori¬ 
zation  to  increase  the  capitalization  of  the  fund  to  restore  it  to  o  self- 
sustaining  basis  in  lieu  of  the  procedure  that  has  been  necessitated 
for  fiscal  1969  and  again  for  fiscal  1970. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $28,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates— New  (obligational)  authority _  28,  000,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  40,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendations — New  (obligational)  authority _  46,  000,  000 

Section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-240,  approved  October  7, 
1965,  provides  an  appropriation  authority  for  grants  for  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  development  of  water  or  sewer 
systems.  Grants  made  under  this  authority  may  not  exceed  $5  million 
in  any  1  fiscal  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $46  million  is  recommended  for  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants.  This  is  $6  million  over  the  amount  carried  in 
the  House  bill,  an  increase  of  $18  million  over  the  1969  appropriation, 
and  the  budget  estimate  for  1970. 

The  increased  funds  will  enable  the  agency  to  accelerate  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  meet  more  fully  the  (backlog  of  requests  for)  grants 
authorized  under  the  program. 

RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date -  $4,  250,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — new  (obligational)  authority -  3,  700,  000 

House  bill — -new  (obligational)  authority -  1,  250,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority -  3,  700,  000 


Financial  assistance  needed  to  provide  low-rent  housing  and  related^ 
facilities  for  domestic  farm  labor  was  authorized  by  section  516  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  grants  provided  stimulate  the  construction  of  farm  labor  hous¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  needs  of  farm  laborers  who  can  afford  to  pay  rents 
during  the  limited  time  that  the  housing  is  occupied  in  the  production 
of  seasonal  crops.  Income  from  such  housing,  which  is  only  occupied 
sporadically,  is  insufficient  to  amortize  the  full  cost  of  construction 
plus  maintenance.  Therefore,  grants  are  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  housing  costs. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,700,000,  the  amount  contained  in  the  revised 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1970  is  recommended  for  this  program 
activity.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $550,000  under  the  1969  Appropriation 
Act,  and  $2,450,000  over  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill.  It  is 
believed  that  the  full  amount  of  the  funds  requested  in  the  revised 
estimate  are  needed  for  grants  to  provide  housing  under  the  program 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  decreased  appropriation  provided  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  provide  housing  units  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 
1968 
(actual) 

Fiscal  year 
1969 
(estimated) 

Fiscal  year 
1970 
(estimated) 

Units  for: 

Families . 

.  439 

950 

875 

Individuals . . 

. . .  56 

250 

105 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  0 

1970  budget  estimates  new  (obligational)  authority _ $3,  000,  000 

House  bill— New  (obligational)  authority _  1,  250,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  2,  000,  000 


An  appropriation  of  $2  million  is  recommended  for  mutual  and 
self-help  housing.  This  is  a  partial  restoration  of  the  budget  estimate 
of  $3  million  for  which  the  House  bill  proposed  $1,250,000.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  recommended  is  $1  million  under  the  estimate.  This  is  a 
new  grant  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  90-448,  approved 
August  1,  1968,  and  with  the  amount  recommended  the  agency  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  a  reasonable  program  during  fiscal  year  1970. 
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Under  the  program  grants  are  made  for  technical  assistance  and  super¬ 
vision  and  these  grants  are  also  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  construction 
supervisors  who  work  with  families  to  guide  them  in  the  construction 
of  their  homes.  Under  self-help  usually  from  six  to  10  families  work 
together  and  through  this  mutual  exchange  of  labor  save  from  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  homes.  Some  funds  also  would  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  organizations  providing  the  self- 
help  assistance.  It  is  estimated  that  10  grants  will  be  made  in  1970 
with  $2  million  which  will  provide  technical  staff  to  assist  1,700  low- 
income  families  to  build  their  homes  by  the  self-help  method. 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date _  $600,  000 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _  1,  400,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  600,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  1,  000,  000 


This  is  a  new  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  90-448,  approved 
f  August  1,  1968.  The  Fund  will  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  making 
loans  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  land  as  building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold 
to  eligible  families,  nonprofit  organizations  and  cooperatives. 

An  appropriation  of  $1  million  is  recommended  for  the  self-help 
housing  land  development  fund.  The  appropriation  recommended  is  an 
increase  of  $400,000  over  the  amount  approved  last  year  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  $400,000  under  the  budget  estimate,  and  $400,000  over  the 
amount  carried  in  the  House  bill. 

It  is  estimated  that  15  loans  will  be  made  in  1969  with  $600,000  and 
that  25  loans  can  be  made  in  1970  with  $1  million.  These  loans  are 
made  for  a  maximum  of  2  years  at  3  percent  interest.  The  principle 
indebtedness  of  any  organization  will  not  exceed  $100,000. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


1 

Salaries  and  expenses 

New  budget 
(obliga¬ 
tional) 
authority 
enacted  to 
date,  fiscal 
year  1969 

Budget  esti¬ 
mates  of  new 
(obliga¬ 
tional) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970 

New  budget 
(obliga¬ 
tional) 
authority 
recom¬ 
mended  in 
House  bill 

Senate  com¬ 
mittee  recom¬ 
mendation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Direct  appropriations .  . . . 

Transfer  from  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund _ 

Miscellaneous  transfer . . . . . . 

58, 230, 000 
(2,  250,  GOO ) 
0 600,000 ) 

84,885,000 

(2,250,000) 

(500,000) 

65, 000, 000 
(2, 250, 000) 
(500, 000) 

67, 500, 000 
(2, 250, 000) 
(500, 000) 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses _  _ 

(60, 980, 000) 

(87,635,000) 

(67, 750, 000) 

(70, 250,  000) 

The  total  appropriation,  including  transfers,  recommended  for  1970 
is  $70,250,000.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $9,270,000  over  the  1969 
appropriation,  and  is  $17,385,000  under  the  estimate,  and  $2,500,000 
over  the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill. 

The  increased  appropriation  will  enable  the  agency  to  employ 
approximately  800  additional  employees  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  several  program  activities  financed  from  this 
appropriation. 
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The  budget  estimate  proposes  increased  insured  lending  programs, 
but  in  view  of  rising  interest  costs,  it  is  doubtful  that  these  goals  will 
be  attained  thereby  decreasing  the  need  for  increased  staff  proposed 
in  the  budget. 

TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation 

Premium  income 

1969  new  obligational  (budget)  authority  (to  date) . . . 

1970  estimate _ _ _ _ 

House  bill,  1970_ . 

Proposed  Senate  committee  recommendation . . . . 

.  $11,243,500 

.  12,000,000 

. .  12,000,000 

_  12,000,000 

($2,140, 000) 
(1,648, 000) 
(1,648, 000) 
(1,648,000) 

A  direct  appropriation  of  $12  million  and  a  transfer  from  premium 
income  of  $1,648,000  for  a  total  of  $13,648,000  is  recommended.  This 
is  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  and  the  amount  carried  in  the 
House  bill,  and  is  a  net  increase  of  $264,500  over  the  amount  appro-j 
priated  to  date  for  fiscal  1969. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CAPITAL 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority _  0 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _ $10,  000,  000 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  10,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  10,  000,  000 


An  appropriation  of  $10  million  is  recommended  to  provide  the 
Corporation  with  sufficient  capital  for  fiscal  1970.  Recent  heavy  crop 
losses,  resulting  in  unexpected  indemnity  payments  during  1969,  have 
reduced  the  capital  and  the  recommended  addition  to  capital  will 
enable  the  agency  to  meet  losses  in  1970,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  reserve 
for  further  unforeseen  contingencies. 

The  recommended  appropriation  is  the  amount  provided  in  the 
House  bill  and  requested  in  the  budget  estimate. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 


1969:  ( 

Appropriation -  1  $4,  188,  112,  500' 

Contract  Authorization _  1,  579,  078,  000 


1970  Budget  Estimate: 

Appropriation _  5,  215,  934,  000 

Liquidation  of  Contract  Authorization _  1,  560,  192,  000 


New  Budget  Authorization _  3,  655,  742,  000 


House  Bill: 

Appropriation _  4,  965,  934,  000 

Liquidation  of  Contract  Authorization _  1,  560,  192,  000 


New  Budget  Authorization _  3,  405,  742,  000 


Committee  Recommendation: 

Appropriation _  5,  215,  934,  000 

Liquidation  of  Contract  Authorization _  1,  560,  192,  000 


New  Budget  Authorization _  3,  655,  742,  000 


1  Includes  $1,000,000,000  supplemental  appropriation  contained  in  H.J.  Res.  584. 
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The  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $5,215,934,000  to 
reimburse  the  capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  losses  incurred  in  previous  years  as  follows: 


Balance  of  1961  inventory  revaluation _  $57,  047,  170 

Full  reimbursement  of  1967  losses _  2,  210,  668,  971 

Partial  reimbursement  of  1968  losses _  2,  948,  217,  859 


The  amount  proposed  includes  $1,560,192,000  to  liquidate  contract 
authorization  established  in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  payable  against 
obligations  in  fiscal  1970.  The  new  obligational  authority  recommended 
is  the  amount  of  $3,655,742,000,  the  same  as  the  budget  estimate, 
$250  million  above  the  House  amount,  and  $1,760,981,500  under  the 
obligational  authority  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  Appropriation 
Act.  This  amount  will  restore  all  prior  year  losses  with  the  exception 
of  $250  million  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1968,  and  the  current  year  losses. 

The  borrowing  authority  estimated  to  be  available  June  30,  1969,  is 
$619  million,  and  the  estimate  for  June  30,  1970,  is  estimated  at  $2,027 
million,  taking  into  consideration  the  reimbursement  for  losses  recom- 
)  mended  in  this  bill. 

Public  Law  97-155  authorizes  the  reimbursement  of  realized  losses 
of  the  Corporation  by  appropriation  as  soon  as  the  losses  are  ascer¬ 
tained  and  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Corporation.  In  past  years, 
this  committee  has  diligently  attempted  to  have  these  losses  restored 
on  a  current  basis,  and  in  this  effort  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  However,  last  year,  since  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  refused  to  request  full  or  adequate  restoration  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  budget,  and  then  refused  to  request  reinstatement  of 
the  amount  further  deleted  by  the  House,  the  committee  decided  they 
would  not  make  further  restoration  attempts  in  order  to  clearly  show 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  consequences  of  their  shortsighted 
policy. 

Last  year,  the  committee  stated  in  the  report  that  the  failure  to 
request  further  restorations  would  result  in  the  need  for  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation.  That  statement  proved  to  be  accurate.  House 
document  91-76,  transmitted  to  Congress  on  February  20,  1969,  re¬ 
quested  $1  billion  for  restoration  of  capital  impairment  of  the  CCC. 
Public  Law  91-7,  which  contained  these  funds,  was  approved  April  1, 
1969. 

)  The  decision  of  the  executive  department  to  request  restoration  of 
all  prior  year  losses  except  for  $250  million  of  those  incurred  in  1968, 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  committee  welcomes  this  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  hopes 
that  next  year  they  will  complete  the  job  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
the  1968  losses  and  include  a  request  for  full  restoration  of  the  current 
year  losses,  and  thus  place  this  bookkeeping  appropriation  on  a  current 
basis  as  intended  by  Public  Law  87-155. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority _  ($31,  500,  000) 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority -  (32,  000,  000) 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority - - -  (31,  500,  000) 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority -  (32,  000,  000) 


The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  engages  in  buying,  selling, 
lending,  and  other  activities  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities, 
their  products,  food,  feeds,  and  fibers.  Its  purposes  include  stabil- 
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izing,  supporting,  and  protecting  farm  income  and  prices;  assisting 
in  the  maintenance  of  balance  and  adequate  supplies  of  such  com¬ 
modities;  and  facilitating  their  orderly  distribution.  The  Corporation 
also  makes  available  materials  and  facilities  required  in  connection 
with  the  production  and  marketing  of  such  commodities. 

The  Corporation  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100  million 
held  by  the  United  States  and  authority  to  borrow  up  to  $14.5  billion. 
Funds  are  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  may  also  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  private  lending  agencies.  In  connection  with  loan  guar¬ 
antees,  the  Corporation  reserves  a  sufficient  amount  of  its  borrowing 
authority  to  purchase  at  any  time  all  notes  and  other  obligations 
evidencing  loans  made  by  lending  agencies  or  certificates  of  interest 
issued  in  connection  with  the  financing  of  price-support  operations. 
All  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and  similar  obligations  issued  by  the 
Corporation  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  required  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1939  (15  U.S.C.  713a-4). 

An  administrative  expense  limitation  of  $32  million  is  recommended. 
This  is  the  amount  of  the  revised  estimate  and  is  an  increase  of 
$500,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  the  limitation  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  increase  in  the  limitation  on  administrative  expenses  of  the  CCC, 
and  the  need  for  it  is  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  the  Export 
Marketing  Service  which  will  be  financed  completely  from  CCC  funds 
to  simplify  administration. 

The  revised  budget  estimate  decreases  by  $450,000  the  direct 
appropriation  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  which,  in  part, 
carried  out  some  of  the  functions  recently  assigned  to  the  new  Export 
Marketing  Service.  Thus,  the  $500,000  increase  in  limitation  is  offset 
by  that  $450,000  reduction  and  will  result  in  a  $50,000  increase  over 
1969. 

Public  Law  480 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  appropriation  of  $935  million 
for  financing  title  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480,  as  amended.  This  is 
a  net  increase  of  $635  million  over  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1969;  $51,600,000  under  the  1970  budget  estimate  and  $35  million 
over  the  House  bill.  The  amounts  recommended  are  described  below: 


Titles _ _ _ 

1969  new  budget 
(obligational) 
.  authority 

1970  estimates 
new  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 

House  bill 
1970 

Senate^ 

committee 

1970 

Title  1— Sales  of  Agricultural  Commodities, . . 
Title  II— Donations  Abroad., _ _ 

...  $100,000,000 
200,000,000 

$427,  400, 000 
559,200,  000 

$400, 000,  000 
500, 000, 000 

$420,  000, 000 
515, 000. 000 

Total,  Public  Law  430 _ _ _ 

300,000,000 

986, 600, 000 

900,000, 000 

935, 000,000 

An  appropriation  of  $420  million  is  recommended  for  title  I  for  sale 
of  commodities  for  credit  and  for  concessional  sales.  This  is  an  increase 
in  appropriation  of  $320  million  over  1969,  a  reduction  in  the  estimate 
of  $7,400,000,  and  an  increase  of  $20,000,000  over  the  House  bill.  This 
new  appropriation,  plus  $118,900,000  carry-over  estimated  to  be 
available  and  $281  million  estimated  to  be  available  from  repayments 
and  proceeds,  will  provide  a  program  level  of  $819,900,000. 

For  title  II,  donations  abroad,  an  appropriation  of  $515  million  is 
recommended.  This  amount  minus  the  deficit  of  $174.7  million  which 


,1 
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will  have  to  be  repaid  from  these  appropriated  funds,  will  leave  a 
program  level  of  $340,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

BARTERED  MATERIAL  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 


1969  new  budget  (obligational) _ _  0 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _  $1,  500,  000 

House  bill — new  (obligational)  authority _  750,  000 

Committee  recommendation — new  (obligational)  authority _  1,  250,  000 


An  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  is  recommended  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  liquidating  outstanding  barter  contracts.  The  amount  provided  is 
$500,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  $250,000  under  the  estimate.  The 
committee  is  advised  that  this  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  CCC  for  the  cost  of  materials  under  existing  contracts. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


1969  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  to  date  1 _  ($3,  533,  000) 

1970  budget  estimates  of  new  (obligational)  authority _  (3,  628,  000) 

House  bill — New  (obligational)  authority _  (3,  628,  000) 

Committee  recommendation — New  (obligational)  authority _  (3,  628,  000) 


1  Excludes  reductions  made  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-364  and  includes  a  proposed  supplemental 
for  $97,000  pay  costs  in  1969. 

\ 

The  Administration  supervises,  examines  and  provides  facilities  and 
services  to  a  coordinated  system  of  Farm  Credit  banks  and  associa¬ 
tions  making  loans  to  farmers  and  their  cooperatives.  A  fundamental 
principle  of  supervision  is  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
agricultural  cooperative  agencies,  rendering  constructive  credit  service 
to  farmers  at  minimum  cost  and  with  complete  farmer  ownership  an 
ultimate  objective  of  the  agencies  supervised.  Services  and  facilities 
furnished  by  the  Administration  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  banks 
and  associations  under  its  supervision  and  their  progress  toward 
farmer  ownership.  Typical  services  are:  custody  of  collateral  for  bonds 
and  debentures,  assistance  in  financing  and  investments,  credit 
analysis,  development  of  land  appraisal  standards  and  policies, 
preparation  of  reports  and  budgets,  and  preparation  and  distribution 
t  of  information  on  farm  credit.  All  expenses  of  these  activities  are 
paid  by  assessments  collected  from  the  banks  and  associations  of  the 
F arm  Credit  System. 

Since  December  4,  1953,  the  Administration  has  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  under  the  direction  of  a  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 
(12  U.S.C.  636b).  The  Administration,  originally  created  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  No.  6084  on  May  27,  1933,  was  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

Under  “Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses”  the  committee 
recommends  $3,628,000  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  This  is 
the  amount  carried  in  the  House  bill,  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate,  and  an  increase  of  $192,000  over  the  amount  authorized 
last  year. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  THE  BUDGET 

ESTIMATES  FOR  1970 
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Includes  transfers  to  other  appropriation  items  as  shown  in  later  tables. 


PERMANENT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY — TRUST  FUNDS 

[Becomes  available  automaticaUy  under  earlier,  or  “permanent,”  law  without  further,  or  annual,  action  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  these  amounts  are  not  included  in  the 

accompanying  bill] 
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Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

(4) 

-$181,000 

+100,000 

+862,000 

+5,000 

+786,000 

Budget  estimate 
of  new 

(obligational) 
authority,  1970 

(3) 

$1, 212,000 

1,  200,000 

35,000 

33, 717,000 

25,000 

36, 189, 000 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority,  1969 

(2) 

$1,393,000 

1, 100, 000 

35,000 

32, 855, 000 

20,000 

35, 403, 000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET 
ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970 
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See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  63. 
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•  Senate  bill  provides  84,000,000  in  direct  appropriations  for  special  milk  program.  This  s  Deducting  REA  loan  repayments  from  these  totals  has  the  effect  of  converting  these 
amount  plus  20,000,000  available  from  Sec.  32  will  provide  a  total  level  of  104,000,000  for  figures  to  a  basis  comparable  with  the  treatment  of  all  other  major  loan  programs  in  the 
special  milk  purposes.  Federal  budget.  Other  loan  programs  operated  through  revolving  funds  net  loan  repay- 

2  Contract  authorization  established  under  basic  law.  ments  against  budget  outlays,  whereas  REA  loan  repayments  are  covered  into  miscel¬ 

laneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


Calendar  No.  269 


9  1st  congress  w  f 

1st  Session 
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[Report  No.  91-277] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  25, 1969 

Reported  by  Mr.  Holland,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  Depart- 

5  ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 

6  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  namely: 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  perform  agricultural  research 
relating  to  production,  utilization,  marketing,  nutrition  and 
consumer  use,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and 
animal  diseases,  and  to  perform  related  inspection,  quaran¬ 
tine  and  regulatory  work:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C  3109:  Provided 
further ,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  two  for  replacement  only :  Provided 
further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250,  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  but  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided,  the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building 
(except  headhouses  connecting  greenhouses)  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000,  except  for  six  buildings  to  be  constructed 
or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $55,000  each,  and  the 
cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
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ing,  whichever  is  greater :  Provided  further,  That  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  a  total  of  $100,000  for  facilities  at  Beltsville,  Maryland: 
Provided,  further,  That  the  limitations  on  construction  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  total  of  $ 350,000  for 
construction  of  a  new  animal  disease  and  parasite  research 
facility,  at  Beltsville,  Maryland: 

Kesearch:  For  research  and  demonstrations  on  the 
production  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products;  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  and  distribution,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  consumer  use  of 
agricultural  and  associated  products;  and  related  research 
and  services;  and  for  acquisition  of  land  by  donation,  ex¬ 
change,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100; 
$130,-1-82^000  $134,452,000,  and  in  addition  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-250 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation, 
of  which  $710,000  $2,306,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  plans,  construction,  and  improvement  of  facili¬ 
ties  without  regard  to  limitations  contained  herein :  Provided, 
That  the  limitations  contained  herein  shall  not  apply  to  re¬ 
placement  of  buildings  needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.C.  113a)  :  Provided  further,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
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formulate  a  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1971  of  more  than 
$15,000,000  for  research  to  be  financed  by  transfer  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935,  and  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-250; 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control:  Por  opera¬ 
tions  and  measures,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  control 
and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for 
carrying  out  assigned  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regulatory 
activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  expenses  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C. 
114b-c) ,  $89y493TQ00  $92,126,500,  of  which  $1,500,000 
shall  be  apportioned  to  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  the  control  of  outbreaks 
of  insects,  plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  emergency  conditions :  Provided,  That  no 
funds  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucellosis 
eradication  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  that  does  not 
require  minimum  matching  by  any  State  of  at  least  40  per 
centum:  Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000 
$2,000,000  shall  remain  available  until  expended  for  con¬ 
struction  of  facilities  without  regard  to  limitations  contained 
herein:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition,  in  emergencies 
which  threaten  the  livestock  or  poultry  industries  of  the 
country,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  from  other  appropria¬ 
tions  or  funds  available  to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of 
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the  Department  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to 
he  available  only  in  such  emergencies  for  the  arrest  and 
eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  contagious 
pleuropneumonia,  or  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
of  animals,  or  European  fowl  pest  and  similar  diseases  in 
poultry,  and  for  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  and  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  funds  transferred  under  this  head  in  the  next  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged  with  such  transferred 
amounts ; 

Special  fund:  To  provide  for  additional  labor,  sub¬ 
professional  and  junior  scientific  help  to  be  employed  under 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  to  strengthen  the  work 
at  research  installations  in  the  field,  not  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  departmental  research 
programs  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  used  to  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appropriation  otherwise 
available  under  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Research”. 

SAL  ABIES  AND  EXPENSES  (SPECIAL  FOBEIGN  CUBEENCY 

PBOGBAM) 

For  payments,  in  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  market  development  research 
authorized  by  section  104(b)  (1)  and  for  agricultural  and 
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forestry  research  and  other  functions  related  thereto  author¬ 
ized  by  section  104(b)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)  (1),  (3)),  ^QQ^QQy  $5,500,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available,  in  addition  to  other  appropriations 
for  these  purposes,  for  payments  in  the  foregoing  currencies : 
Provided  further,  That  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be 
used  for  payments  in  such  foreign  currencies  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  determines  are  needed  and  can  be  used  most  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph:  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  payments  in  foreign  currencies  for  expenses 
of  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225),  as 
amended  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  for 
grants  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other  research,  for  facili¬ 
ties,  and  for  other  expenses,  including  $5-3,851,000  $55,189,- 
000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  March  2,  1887,  as  amended  by  the  Act  approved 
August  11,  1955  (7  U.S.C.  361  a— 3 6 1  i ) ,  including  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
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$3,785,000  for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research  under 
the  Act  approved  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a- 
582a-7) ,  $2dX>0,000  -S '2. 100,000  in  addition  to  funds  other¬ 
wise  available  for  contracts  and  grant'  for  scientific  research 
under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i) ,  of  which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  research  program 
and  $400,000  for  soybean  research-;  81,000,000  for  grants 
for  facilities  under  the  Aet  approved  duly  22r  -1-963  -fd 
■U.S.C.-  390  3901i)  ;  8160,000  for  penalty  mail  costs  of  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  under  section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887,  as  amended;  and  83 76,000  $426,000  for  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Sendee,  includ¬ 
ing  administration  of  payments  to  State  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  funds  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  850,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109;  in  all,  864,l-7-5vOOO  $ 61,710,000 . 

Extension  Service 

cooperative  extension  woek,  payments  and  expenses 
Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico:  Por  payments 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the 
Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5,  1962 
(7  U.S.C.  341-349) ,  to  be  distributed  under  sections  3  (b) 
and  3  (c*)  of  the  Act.  882,006,000  $83,621,000;  payments 
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for  the  nutrition  education  program  for  low-income  areas 
under  section  3  (d)  of  the  Act,  $28,560,000;  payments  and 
contracts  for  such  work  under  section  204(b) -205  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623-1624) , 
$1,450,000;  and  payments  for  extension  work  under  section 
109  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
$375,000  $ 500,000 ;  in  all,  $412,3947000  $114,131,000: 
Provided,  That  funds  hereby  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  3  (c)  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  shall  not  be  paid 
to  any  State  or  Puerto  Rico  prior  to  availability  of  an  equal 
sum  from  non-Eederal  sources  for  expenditure  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Retirement  and  employees’  compensation  costs  for 
extension  agents:  For  cost  of  employer’s  share  of  Federal 
retirement  and  for  reimbursement  for  benefits  paid  from 
the  Employees’  Compensation  Fund  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  employees,  $40, 000, 000  $10,240,000. 

Penalty  mail:  For  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  cooperative 
extension  agents  and  State  extension  directors,  $3,400,000. 

Federal  Extension  Service:  For  administration  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953, 
the  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5, 
1962  (7  U.S.C.  341-349),  and  extension  aspects  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627) , 
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and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
and  to  coordinate  and  provide  program  leadership  for  the 
extension  work  of  the  Department  and  the  several  States 
and  insular  possessions,  $3t338-,-000  $3,838,000. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1926  (7  U.S.C.  451-457),  and  for  conducting  research 
relating  to  the  economic  and  marketing  aspects  of  farmer  co¬ 
operatives,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  $U500,000  $1,635,000. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

CONSERVATION  OPERATIONS 
Eor  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f) , 
including  preparation  of  conservation  plans  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (including 
farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and  such  special  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  the  siltation  of 
reservoirs)  ;  operation  of  conservation  nurseries;  classifica¬ 
tion  and  mapping  of  soil;  dissemination  of  information; 
purchase  and  erection  or  alteration  of  permanent  buildings; 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  $118,786,000: 

H.R.  11612 - 2 
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1  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  any  permanent  building  pur- 

2  chased,  erected,  or  as  improved,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 

3  constructing  a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system  and  con- 

4  necting  the  same  to  any  such  building  and  with  the 

5  exception  of  buildings  acquired  in  conjunction  with  land 

6  being  purchased  for  other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed  $2,500; 

7  except  for  one  building  to  he  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to 

8  exceed  $25,000  and  eight  buildings  to  be  constructed  or 

9  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  building 

10  and  except  that  alterations  or  improvements  to  other  exist- 

11  mg  permanent  buildings  costing  $2,500  or  more  may  be 

12  made  in  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500 

13  per  building:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 

14  priation  shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  any  such 

15  building  on  land  not  owned  by  the  Government:  Provided 

16  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended 

17  for  soil  and  water  conservation  operations  under  the  Act 

18  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  in  demonstration 

19  projects:  Provided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 

20  available  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 

21  tence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 

22  U.S.O.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  he  available 

23  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further, 

24  That  qualified  local  engineers  may  be  temporarily  employed 
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at  per  diem  rates  to  perform  the  technical  planning  work 
of  the  service. 

RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  research,  investiga¬ 
tions  and  surveys  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  water¬ 
ways,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4,  1954, 
as  amended  (16  TJ.S.C.  1006),  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  $8,187,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Department  for  river  basin  survey  purposes:  Provided ,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  TJ.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  TJ.S.C. 
3109. 

WATERSHED  PLANNING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  watershed  investiga¬ 
tions  and  planning,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  TJ.S.C. 
1001-1008),  to  remain  available  until  expended,  $6-, -209, 
090  $ 5,000,000 ,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  this  head: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field 
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employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) ,  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.O.  3109. 

WATERSHED  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  preventive  meas¬ 
ures,  including,  but  not  limited  to  research,  engineering  oper¬ 
ations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegetation,  and 
changes  in  use  of  land,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4, 
1954,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1005,  1007-1008) ,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C. 
590  a— f ) ,  to  remain  available  until  expended;  $57, 873-, 000 
$ 63,873,000 ,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  imexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the 
Department  for  watershed  protection  purposes:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.O. 
3109:  Provided  further,  That  $3^000, 000  $5,000,000  of  the 
funds  in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  shall  he  available  until  expended  for  loans. 
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FLOOD  PREVENTION 

For  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Flood 
Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701-709, 
16  U.S.C.  1006a) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department,  to  perform  works  of  improve¬ 
ment,  including  funds  for  field  emplojunent  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  $20,223,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  Department  for  flood  prevention  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided ,  That  $400,000  of  funds  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Fanners  Home  Administration  shall  he  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  for  loans. 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  program 
of  conservation  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1956  (16 
TJ.S.C.  590p) ,  $15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 
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RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
For  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
projects  for  resource  conservation  and  development,  and 
for  sound  land  use,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32  (e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011;  76  Stat.  607),  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-f) , 
$7, 452-, 000  $. 10,252,000 ,  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended:  Provided,  That  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  under  the  head  “Rural  renewal”  shall 
he  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation:  Pro¬ 
vided  farther,  That  $1,500,000  $ 3,300,000  of  the  funds 
available  in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  he  available  for  loans  under  subtitle  A 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  xlct  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  he  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
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Economic  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Eor  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  in  conducting  economic  research  and  service  relating  to 
agricultural  production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7 
U.S.C.  1621-1627) ,  and  other  laws,  including  economics  of 
marketing;  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and 
population,  and  demand  for  farm  products,  use  of  resources  in 
agriculture,  adjustments,  costs  and  returns  in  farming,  and 
farm  finance ;  and  for  analyses  of  supply  and  demand  for  farm 
products  in  foreign  countries  and  their  effect  on  prospects  for 
United  States  exports,  progress  in  economic  development 
and  its  relation  to  sales  of  farm  products,  assembly  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  agricultural  trade  statistics  and  analysis  of  interna¬ 
tional  financial  and  monetary  programs  and  policies  as  they 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  $-13,-450^000  $13,562,000 :  Provided,  That  not  less 
than  $350,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation 
shall  he  available  to  continue  to  gather  statistics  and  conduct 
a  special  study  on  the  price  spread  between  the  farmer  and 
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consumer:  Provided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) , 
and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  he  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.O.  3109:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than 
$145,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  analysis  of  statistics  and  related  facts  on  for¬ 
eign  production  and  full  and  complete  information  on  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodities  in 
world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  in  conducting  statistical  reporting  and  sendee  work, 
including  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  statistical  coordination 
and  improvements,  and  marketing  surveys,  as  authorized  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.O.  1621- 
1627)  and  other  laws,  $44,H50j060  $ 16,375,600 :  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  he  avail¬ 
able  for  any  expense  incident  to  publishing  estimates  of  apple 
production  for  other  than  the  commercial  crop:  Provided 
further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he  available  for  em¬ 
ployment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) ,  and  not 
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to  exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5U.S.0.  3109. 

Consumes  and  Marketing  Service 

CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE,  MARKETING,  AND  REGULATORY 

PROGRAMS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  services  related  to 
consumer  protection,  agricultural  marketing  and  distribution, 
and  regulatory  programs,  other  than  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  and  for  administration  and 
coordination  of  payments  to  States;  including  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  in  carrying  out  section 
201  (a)  to  201  (d) ,  inclusive,  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1291)  and  section  203 
(j)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946; 
$430,8077000  $ 134,695,500 :  Provided,  That  this  appropri¬ 
ation  shall  be  available  pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for 
the  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  but, 
unless  otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  build¬ 
ing  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  whichever  is  greater. 

H.R.  11612 - 3 
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PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
For  payments  to  departments  of  agriculture,  bureaus 
and  departments  of  markets,  and  similar  agencies  for  market¬ 
ing  activities  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.O.  1623  (b)  ),  $1,600,000. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1751-1761)  and  the  applicable  provisions  other  than  section 
3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1773-1785),  $247,441,000,  of  which  $129,941,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  available  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  of  the  foregoing  total  amount  there  shall  be 
available  $44,800,000  for  special  assistance  to  needy  schools, 
$10,000,000  for  the  school  breakfast  program,  $10,000,000 
for  the  nonfood  assistance  program,  $750,000  for  State 
administrative  expenses,  and  $10,000,000  for  special  food 
service  programs  for  children  to  remain  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  non¬ 
food  assistance  under  section  5  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended:  Provided  further,  That  an  additional 
$64,325,000  shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
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1935  (7  U.S.O.  612c) ,  for  purchase  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  other  foods  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp  program 
pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 

$-310,000,000:  $ 750,000,000 . 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Special  Milk  Program,  as  authorized  by  section  3  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  TJ.S.C.  1772) 
$84,000,000. 

REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

(SECTION  32) 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935  (7  TJ.S.C.  612c)  shall  be  used  only  for  commod¬ 
ity  program  expenses  as  authorized  therein,  and  other  related 
operating  expenses,  except  for  (1)  transfers  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  as  authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  August  8,  1956;  (2)  transfers  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act;  (3)  not  more  than  $2,900,000  for  formulation 
and  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961;  and  (4)  in 
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addition  to  other  amounts  provided  in  this  Act,  not  more 
than  $100,000,000  (including  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
State  administrative  expenses)  for  (a)  child  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  and  nutritional  programs  authorized  by  law  in  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  amended; 
(b)  additional  direct  distribution  or  other  programs,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  such  area  is  under  the  food  stamp 
program  or  a  system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  permanent  residence, 
either  directly  or  through  a  State  or  local  welfare  agency, 
an  adequate  diet  to  other  needy  children  and  low-income 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from  general  and 
continued  hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food:  Provided, 
That  in  making  such  determinations,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  age;  income;  location  and  income 
of  parents,  if  a  minor;  and  employability  and  (c)  milk  for 
children  in  nonprofit  high  schools  and  schools  of  lower  levels, 
child-care  centers,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.  44r 


tmn  Aet  of  4404  -(42  fA&Ak  4474)-  $140,000,000,  fe  be 
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transferred  from  funds  available  under  section  of  the  Act 
of  August  4#3£  -f7  UtStCt  0A2o)-t 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  including  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1761-1768),  market  development 
activities  abroad,  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  for  representation  allowances  and  for  expenses  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3,  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1766),  $22,937,000  $ 23,937,000 :  Provided ,  That 
not  less  than  $255,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available  to  obtain  statistics  and  related 
facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and  complete  information 
on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis :  Provided  further, 
That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $3,117,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  shall  be  merged  with  this 
appropriation  and  shall  be  available  for  all  expenses  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

H.R.  11612 - 4 
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Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
l-17a) ,  $2-, -100,000.  $ 2,321,000 . 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Service 

EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  including  ex¬ 
penses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393)  ;  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161)  ;  sections  7  to  15,  16(a)  , 
16  (d) ,  16  (e) ,  16  (f) ,  16  (i) ,  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
590g-590q)  ;  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and  1816)  ;  and  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  $447, 120,  - 
000  $146,000,000:  Provided,  That,  in  addition,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $62,483,000  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
this  appropriation  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
fund  (including  not  to  exceed  $26,757,000  under  the  limi¬ 
tation  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  ex- 
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penses)  :  Provided  further,  That  other  funds  made  available 
to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
for  authorized  activities  may  he  advanced  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the  vote  in  any  referendum; 
(2)  to  influence  agricultural  legislation,  except  as  permitted 
in  18  U.S.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expenses 
of  members  of  county  and  community  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  engaging  in  any 
activities  other  than  advisory  and  supervisory  duties  and  dele¬ 
gated  program  functions  prescribed  in  administrative  regula¬ 
tions^— Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  A-et  shah  ho  used  to  formulate  or  earry  out 
any  price  support  program  -(other  than  for  sugar1)-  under 
which  payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  under  ah 
sueb  programs  are  made  to  any  producer  on  any  erop  planted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

SUGAB  ACT  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161), 
$89,5O0t000  $93,000,000  remain  available  until  June  30  of 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  program 
authorized  in  sections  7  to  15,  16  (a) ,  and  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p  (a) , 
and  590q) ,  including  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States, 
$195,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  December  31  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  programs 
of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  au¬ 
thorized  imder  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Acts,  1968  and  1969, 
carried  out  during  the  period  July  1,  1967,  to  December 
31,  1969,  inclusive:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or 
expenses  of  any  regional  information  employees  or  any 
State  information  employees,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the 
answering  of  inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided  further,  That 
no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  current  year’s  program  may 
be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wetland  Types  3 
(III),  4  (IV)  ,  and  5(V)  in  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Circular  39,  Wetlands  of 
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the  United  States,  1956:  Provided  further,  That  necessary 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  formulation  and  administration  of  the 
1970  program  of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving 
practices,  including  related  wildlife  conserving  practices  and 
pollution  abatement  practices,  under  the  Act  of  February  29, 
1936,  as  amended  (amounting  to  $4-95,500,000  $185,000,- 
000,  excluding  administration,  except  that  no  participant 
shall  receive  more  than  $2,500,  except  where  the  participants 
from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches  join  to  carry  out  approved 
practices  designed  to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  community)  :  Provided  further,  That  not  to 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  allocation  for  the  current  year’s 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  any  county  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  such  county  committee  and  approval  of 
the  State  committee,  be  withheld  and  allotted  to  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  for  services  of  its  technicians  in  formulating 
and  carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation  program  in  the 
participating  counties,  and  shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  technical 
and  other  assistance  in  such  counties,  and  in  addition,  on  the 
recommendation  of  such  county  committee  and  approval 
of  the  State  committee,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  may  be 
made  available  to  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  public 
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agency  for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions : 
Provided  further,  That  for  the  current  year’s  program  $2,- 
500,000  shall  he  available  for  technical  assistance  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  carrying  out  agricultural  conservation  practices: 
Provided  further,  That  such  amounts  shall  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other 
farming  material,  or  any  soil-terracing  services,  and  making 
grants  thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  them  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  farming  practices  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
programs  provided  for  herein:  Provided  further,  That  no 
part  of  any  funds  available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau, 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  constituting  a  part  of 
such  Department,  shall  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  payment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities”,  approved 
August  2,  1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  1913,  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to  violate 
such  section  which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other  expenses 
designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  except  upon  request  of  any  Member  or  through  the 
proper  official  channels. 
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CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  as  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1838),  $7^00070Q0  $78,- 
600,000-.  Pmmdcdj  That  no  additional  agreements  are  auth¬ 
orized  for  hseal  year  41470  :  Provided,  That  agreements 
entered  into  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  shall  not  require 
payments  during  the  calendar  year  1970  exceeding  $99,- 
300,000. 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a  conservation 
reserve  program  as  authorized  by  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and 
1816) ,  and  to  carry  out  liquidation  activities  for  the  acreage 
reserve  program,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$3 7-, 5 QOdfOO  $37 ,250,000,  with  which  may  he  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
soil  bank  programs:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  these  funds 
shall  he  paid  on  any  contract  which  is  illegal  under  the  law 
due  to  the  division  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  evading  limits 
on  annual  payments  to  participants. 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 
For  emergency  conservation  measures,  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  funds 
appropriated  under  this  head  in  the  Third  Supplemental 
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Appropriation  Act,  1957,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$5,000,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  emergency 
conservation  measures. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (Public  Law  90^84), 
$200,000:  Provided ,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  indemnity  payments  to  any 
farmer  whose  milk  was  removed  from  commercial  markets 
as  a  result  of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Service  in  providing 
leadership  and  related  services  in  carrying  out  the  rural 
areas  development  activities  of  the  Department,  $450,- 
000:  Provided ,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
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U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $43t386^00  $13,925,000. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  administration  of  the  Pack¬ 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  field 
employment  pursuant  to  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  em¬ 
ployment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $3, 26O7666  $3,509,300. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  payment  of  fees  or 
dues  for  the  use  of  law  libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field 
service,  $5,0067600  $5,459,000. 

Office  of  Information 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Information  for 
the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  and  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  informational  work  and  programs  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Department,  $2,106,000,  of  which  total 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $612,000  may  be  used  for 
farmers’  bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  an 
equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of  which  shall  be  available 
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to  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks 
furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
in  Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  417),  and  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by 
section  73  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895  (44  U.S.C.  241)  : 
Provided,  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  or 
exhibits  by  the  Department,  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

National  Agricultural  Library 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  $tb200-,000  $3,226,750:  Provided,  That  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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Office  of  Management  Services 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  to  provide  management  support  services  to 
selected  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  $3-, 000,090  $3,050,000. 

General  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  for  general  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for 
and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $4,838,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed  from  applicable 
appropriations  for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  hearings  as  required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558:  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  of  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  representation  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary : 
Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds 
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contained  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  established  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  78-129  may  he  used  to  carry  out 
responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964. 

TITLE  II— CEEDIT  AGENCIES 
Eural  Electrification  Administration 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Eural  Electri¬ 
fication  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-924) ,  as 
follows : 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  and  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  3  (a)  of  said  Act,  and  to  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  accordance  with  section 
3(e)  of  said  Act,  as  follows:  rural  electrification  program, 
$34JOtQQO;0OO  $340,000,000,  and  rural  telephone  program, 
$123,300,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  financial  and  credit  reports,  funds  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $13,- 
429,000. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 

DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

Direct  loans  and  advances  under  subtitles  A  and  B,  and 
advances  under  section  335  (a)  for  which  funds  are  not 
otherwise  available,  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921),  as  amended, 
may  be  made  from  funds  available  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  loan  account  as  follows:  real  estate 
loans,  $£%000,000  $ 69,600,000 ,  and  operating  loans, 
$275,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

F or  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pursuant  to  section 
518(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1488), 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  from  funds  in  the  rural  hous¬ 
ing  direct  loan  account.  Hereafter,  farmer  applicants  for 
direct  or  insured  rural  housing  loans  shall  be  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  such  collateral  security  as  is  required  of  owners 
of  nonfarm  tracts. 

EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 
(DISASTER  LOANS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Emergency  Credit 
Revolving  Fund,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1961 
(7  U.S.C.  1967),  $31,918,000. 
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RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)  (2)  and  306 
(a)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926),  $10,000,900 
$46,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 

For  financial  assistance  to  public  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  for  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section 
516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1486) ,  $4-, 250, 000  $ 3,700,000 ,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  523(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c),  $4,250,000 
$2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

For  dh'ect  loans  pursuant  to  section  523  (b)  (1)  (B)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c)  and  related 
advances,  $600,000  $1,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  administering  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921-1991), 

as  amended,  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
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(42  U.S.C.  1471— 1490c) ,  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpo¬ 
ration  Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3,  1950  (40 
U.S.C.  440-444) ,  and  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z~ 
1715z-l),  and  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  461),  $65,-000^000  $ 67,500,000 ,  to¬ 
gether  with  not  more  than  $2,250,000  of  the  charges  col¬ 
lected  in  connection  with  the  insurance  of  loans  as  authorized 
by  section  309  (e)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  section  514(b) 
(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  various  programs  administered  by  this 
agency  may  he  transferred  to  this  appropriation  for  tempo¬ 
rary  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) 
to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  work  load  increases:  Provided, 
further,  That  no  part  of  any  funds  in  this  paragraph  may  he 
used  to  administer  a  program  which  makes  rural  housing 
grants  pursuant  to  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS 
The  following  corporations  and  agencies  are  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  and  borrowing  authority  available  to  each  such  cor- 
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p oration  or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation  or 
agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
For  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  $12,000,000. 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FUND 
Not  to  exceed  $1,648,000  of  administrative  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  may  be  paid  from  premium  income. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CAPITAL  STOCK 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe 
and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  provided  in  section  504  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1504) ,  $10,000,000. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 
To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
net  realized  losses  sustained  in  prior  years  but  not  previously 
reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15 
U.S.C.  713a-ll,  713a-12) ,  in  the  following  amounts:  fiscal 
year  1961,  $57,047,170;  fiscal  year  1967,  $2,210,668,971; 
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fiscal  year  1968,  $3jG98T21-7f8m  $ 2,948,217,859 ;  in  total, 
$4 j9 6 5, 93-iy666  $ 0,215,934,000 :  Provided,  That  no  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  admin¬ 
ister  programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  pursu¬ 


ant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended, 
to  any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which  permits  ships 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Vietnam 
any  equipment,  materials  or  commodities,  so  long  as  North 
Vietnam  is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 


limitation  on  administeative  expenses 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  carrying  out  any 
activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $34-, 500,066  $ 32,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  $945,000  of  this  authorization  shall  be  available 
only  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  sales  program  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation’s 
charter:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  7  per  centum 
of  this  authorization  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations: 
Provided  further,  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including 
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of  the  Department  who,  as  such  officer  or  employee,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  or  any  division,  commission,  or 
bureau  thereof,  issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  any  prediction, 
oral  or  written,  or  forecast,  except  as  to  damage  threatened 
or  caused  by  insects  and  pests,  with  respect  to  future  prices 
of  cotton  or  the  trend  of  same. 

Sec.  505.  Except  to  provide  materials  required  in  or 
incident  to  research  or  experimental  work  where  no  suitable 
domestic  product  is  available,  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
twine  manufactured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  506.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized 
by  the  Acts  of  August  14,  1946,  July  28,  1954,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.  427,  1621-1629;  42  U.S.C.  1891- 
1893) ,  shall  be  available  for  contracting  in  accordance  with 
said  Acts. 

Sec.  507.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  bevond  the  current 
fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  interdepartmental  boards,  commissions,  coun¬ 
cils,  committees,  or  similar  groups  under  sec.  214  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (31  U.S.C.  691) 
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which  do  not  have  prior  and  specific  Congressional  approval 
of  such  method  of  financial  support. 

Sec.  509.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  he  used  to  pay  salaries  of  any  Federal  employee 
wdio  is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on 
a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to 
property  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or 
property  in  the  community  concerned. 

Sec.  510.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered  by  this  Act, 
whether  financed  from  funds  contained  in  this  Act  or  from 
other  sources,  may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364,  and  such  positions  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  numbers  of  employees  under  subsection 

(a)  of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsection 

(b)  of  that  section. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1970”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  27,  1969. 

Attest:  W.  PAT  JENNINGS, 

Clerk . 
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16.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  submitted  and  discussed  two  amendments 
he  intends  to  propose  to  the  USDA  appropriation  bill.  He  stated  that  one 
amendment  would  place  a  limit  of  $20,000  on  farm  payments  and  the  other  would 
repeal  the  "snap-back"  provision.  He  inserted  a  list  of  the  19b8  total 
payments  of  $60,000  and  over  under  ASCS  programs  (excluding  price  support 
_ _ loans).  pp.  S7229-5,  S7275-80 _ 

H.  \. 11582, the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation  bill  was  made 

unfinished  business.  p.  S7282 

APPALACHIAN  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee  voted 
to  report  (hut  did  not  actually  report)  S»  1072,  the  "proposed /Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  Amendments  of  1969.  As  approved  by  /he  committee 
the  bill  wouldhprovide :  (1)  $294  million  for  fiscal  years  V970  and  1971 

for  Appalachian \egional  development,  including  extension  /f  Appalachian  develop¬ 
ment,  including  extension  of  Appalachian  highway  system  / 2)  $285  million  for 
fiscal  years  1970  aWl  1971  for  extension  of  authority  the  five  regional 
commissions,  not  mores.  than  $100  million  of  which  coulia  be  used  for  regional 
development  transportation  system,  and  (3)  1-year  extension  of  title  1  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  prov/ding  public  works  grants 
-  through  the  Economic  Development  Administration.'/  p.  D559 

18.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  "Daily  hugest"  states  a  /ubcommi ttee  of  the  Public  Works 

Committee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  with  amendments  S.  7, 
proposed  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  /969.  p.  D559 

19.  INTEREST  RATES.  Sen.  Montoya  stateh  the/effect  of  the  raise  in  interest  rates 

"will  spread  far  and  wide--to  the  r  air/ of  homebuilders,  homeowners,  small 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  others."  /Sf\.  S7227-9 

20.  WATER.  Sen.  Murphy  inserted  an  ar/icle  b\  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  Earl  Coke  in  support/  of  legislation  to  modernize  the  "archaic 
100-acre  limitation  provision/f  our  reclamation  regulations."  p.  S7235 

21.  TIMBER;  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Mant/ya  stated  that  it  hs  the  Forest  Service  which 
is  "largely  responsible  f/r  the  conditions  whicl\are  depriving  producers 
of  raw  material  thus  can' operate  profitably."  HeNannounced  hearings  in 
order  to  seek  "an  accounting  from  the  Secretary  of  /gricul ture  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Forest/ Service."  p.  S7237 


22.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Good^ll  inserted  a  review  of  Dr.  Levi  tan ' N  book , 
Society's  Poor  Law:  A  New  Approach  to  Poverty."  pp.  S7/5.4-55 


'The  Great 


23.  GRAINS.  Sen.  /ru ska  spoke  in  support  of  proposed  legi s lationXto  authorize 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  insure  loans  made  to  farmers  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  facilities  for  storage  of  grain  on  \he  farm, 
p.  S7255, 

Sen.  /fartke  criticized  the  International  Grains  Arrangement  and  /tated  that 
the  "high  prices  extablished  by  the  new  convention  have  encouraged  uneconomi- 
cal/production  of  wheat  abroad."  pp.  S7257-61 


24.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Murphy  inserted  his  testimony  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to 
/education  in  impacted  areas.  pp.  S7261-5 


3 


oZ>  &  y  /  c/'&  J 


SENATE 


12, 


14, 


CONSERVATION .  Passed  as  reported  S.  1790,  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
l^ill.  Sen.  Mansfield  quoted  from  the  committee  report:  "This  bill  wyiild 
eictyend  the  Great  Plains  conservation  program  for  10  years  and  enlarg/  its 
in  a  number  of  minor  respects.  The  program  is  one  under  whj/eh  the 


scop's 


Secretary  enters  into  conservation  cost  sharing  contracts  of  up  t /  10  years 
with  producers  in  counties  susceptible  to  wind  erosion  in  the  States  of 
Colorado\  Kansas ,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dako ta/ Oklahoma,  South 


Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming."  pp.  S7199-202 


Passed  as  ^reported  S.  1076,  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  in 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  Sen.  Manfsfield  quoted  from 
the  committee  report:  "The  purpose  of  this  legislation/.  . is  to  establish 
a  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  for  young  men/and  women,  14--18 
years  of  age,  who\ould  participate  in  summer  work  and  educational  projects 
in  our  national  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other 
public  lands  administered  by  the  Departments  of  th/  Interior  and  Agriculture 
for  periods  up  to  90  da^s...The  bill  authorizes  Appropriations  to  support  ^ 


a  3-year  pilot  program  four  approximately  3000  ynuth  each  year."  pp.  S7202-4 


TAXATION.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  9951,  relative 
to  the  collection  of  Federal  \nemployment  Jcax  (S.  Rept.  91-281).  p.  S7214 
Sen.  Metcalf  expressed  his  willingness  A. or  the  present  income  tax  with¬ 
holding  rates  to  be  continued  f ok  90  da/s  so  that  any  proposal  to  extend 
the  surcharge  can  be  considered  s r^iu  1  paneous ly  with  comprehensive  tax  reform, 
p.  S7225 


13.  RESEARCH.  The  Aeronautical  and  Spa/e  Sciences  Committee  reported  with 

amendment  H.  R.  11271,  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and ^development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  /Program  manageHient  (S.  Rept.  91-282)  (p.  S7214)  . 
Includes  in  the  Space  Applications  program  fo'r  cooperation  with  this  Depart¬ 
ment  in  determining  the  spectrum  of  remote  sensor  requirements  necessary 
to  apply  space  technology/  to  the  fields  of  agriculture,  forestry,  oceano- 
graphy,  meterology,  etc/  \  Xi 

Passed  with  amendmtu/t  H.  R.  12167,  fiscal  1970  authorizations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  /Includes  funds  for  isotopes  development  program  involving 
use  of  radioisotopes  for  combating  environmental  pollution  and  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  food  b;y/radiation .  S.  2416,  a  similar  bill,  w^s  postponed  indefi¬ 
nitely.  pp.  S7265-71 


EXPORT  C0NTR0J/.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res,  122,  to  Wovide  for  a 
temporary  e/tension  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ogntrol  Act 
of  1949.  /p .  S7204 


15.  RECREATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  621,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 


the  Abostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore,  Wise.  pp.  S7212-14 


Passed  with  amendments  S.  1708,  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  properties  sit  less 
lan  the  full  50  percent  of  fair  market  value  which  is  required  under  present 
law.  pp.  S7271-2,  S7280-2 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  to 
ILIv.  11612,  an  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
23,  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

1  :  Provided  further  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 

2  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any 

3  price  support  program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 

4  payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  under  all  such 

5  programs  are  made  to  any  producer  on  any  crop  planted 

6  in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 


Arndt.  No.  53 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  26, 1969 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  to  H.R. 
11612,  an  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  23, 
at  the  end  of  line  19,  add  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

1  Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

2  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Amdt.  No.  54 
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CON 


images  from  an  idea  or  opportunity  to  a 
productive  and  profitable  enterprise. 

Firfcii.  Multinational  investment  com¬ 
panies  siwuld  promote  local,  subregional, 
and  regional  capital  markets  in  Latin 
America  and  actively  promote,  create, 
and  finance  nHdtinational  corporations. 

Sixth.  The  ADELA  experience  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  absence  of  meaningful 
protection  for  minornv  interests,  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  mmortant  factors 
hindering  the  development  of  capital 
markets  in  Latin  America. 

Seventh.  Modification  or  compete  re¬ 
drafting  of  commercial  codes  is  isne  of 
the  most  needed  and  most  urgent  Casks 
before  the  legislatures  of  Latin  Americ 


LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
included  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11612, 
the- agriculture  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1970,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  place 
a  limitation  of  $20,000  on  the  amount  of 
payments  to  be  made  to  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual  or  company  under  the  agriculture 
program.  This  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  but  I  understand  that  the 
committee  has  approved  the  deletion  of 
this  section. 

I  regret  that  this  negative  action  was 
taken  since,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment,  and  when  this 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  for  our  consid¬ 
eration  an  effort  will  be  made  to  restore 
the  House  amendment. 

These  payments  should  be  limited  for 
two  very  important  reasons : 

First.  It  represents  an  unnecessary 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  these  unwarranted  expenditures 
for  the  large  corporate-type  operations 
cannot  be  justified  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  already  operating 
at  a  deficit  averaging  $500  million  per 
month  and  at  a  time  when  the  American 


citizens  are  being  asked  to  bear  addi¬ 
tional  tax  burdens. 

Second.  Under  the  present  system 
these  large  payments  to  the  corporate- 
type  operations  place  the  small  farmers 
at  a  decided  disadvantage.  A  large  op¬ 
erator  with  several  thousand  acres  can 
idle  a  substantial  portion  of  his  acreage 
under  the  various  programs  and  dis¬ 
charge  some  of  his  employees,  with  the 
result  that  his  payments  to  a  large  extent 
represent  net  income,  whereas  a  small 
family-type  farm  cannot  afford  to  idle  a 
portion  of  his  acreage  under  these  pro¬ 
grams,  since  to  do  so  would  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  his  operation  in  that  his 
machinery  and  his  personal  labor  would 
be  only  partially  utilized. 

The  effect  is  that  as  a  result  of  these 
large  payments  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  a  position  of  actually  subsidizing 
the  expansion  of  the  corporate  type  of 
operators  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
fanners. 

The  limitation  on  these  payments  of 
$20,000  to  any  one  company  or  individ¬ 
ual  in  a  year  would  reverse  this  picture 
and  give  the  advantage  of  the  program 
to  the  small  operators. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  I  cite  the  following : 

The  list  which  I  shall  incorporate  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks  shows  that  five  corporate  type 
operations  each  collected  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  payments  under  the  various 
agriculture  programs,  with  the  largest 
of  these  payments  being  $3,027,384  to 
the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Corcoran,  Calif. 

Ten  large  farming  operations  received 
cash  payments  ranging  between  $500,000 
and  $800,000,  and  at  the  top  of  this 
list  we  find  two  large  land  companies, 
Salyer  Land  Co.,  Corcoran,  Calif.,  and 
Kern  County  Land  Co.,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  collecting  $786,459  and  $780,073, 
respectively.  The  Delta  and  Pine  Land 
Co.,  Scott,  Miss.,  received  $605,796.  This 
latter  company  was  a  wholly  owned  Brit¬ 
ish  corporation,  yet  it  is  being  classified 
as  an  American  farmer  and  is  being  paid 


over  $600,000  not  to  cultivate  its  Amer¬ 
ican  soil.  The  State  of  Montana  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  “farmer”  and  collected  $560,443 
not  to  cultivate  some  of  its  farmland. 

The  next  group  includes  43  farming 
operations,  each  receiving  cash  payments 
ranging  between  $250,000  and  a  half¬ 
million  dollars. 

Included  in  this  group  of  farmers  we 
find  the  Texas  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tions,  Sugarland,  Tex.,  being  classified  as 
a  “farmer”  and  receiving  two  payments 
of  $294,301  and  $75,619. 

The  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary, 
Grady,  Ark.,  is  classified  as  a  “farmer” 
and  received  $154,412,  while  the  State 
of  Washington,  another  “farmer,”  col¬ 
lected  $146,764  under  these  programs. 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  An¬ 
gola,  La.,  qualified  as  a  “farmer”  and 
collected  $114,363. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
these  States  and  political  subdivisions 
qualify  under  the  classification  of  legiti¬ 
mate  farming  operations. 

An  interesting  point  arises:  just  sup¬ 
pose  the  Texas  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tions,  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary, 
or  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  relating  to  proper  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  agriculture  programs  and 
that  the  Government  decided  to  prose¬ 
cute  and  they  were  convicted.  Just  how 
could  a  penitentiary  be  punished? 

To  emphasize  the  extent  of  these  large 
payments  I  am  incorporating  in  the 
Record  today  a  list  of  the  1968  recipients 
of  payments  totaling  $60,000  and  over 
that  were  made  under  the  ASCS  pro¬ 
gram — excluding  price  support  loans.  I 
have  in  my  office  a  report  showing  these 
payments  in  excess  of  $25,000,  which  is 
available  to  anyone  wishing  to  inspect 
it,  but  to  conserve  space  I  am  incorpo¬ 
rating  in  the  Record  only  those  payments 
of  $60,000  and  over. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


1968  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  $60,000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 


Name 


Address 


Total 


payments 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


J.  G.  Boswell  Co... . . . .  P.0.  Box  877,  Corcoran,  Calif _ 

Giffen,  Inc _ _ Box  7,  Huron,  Calif _ 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp _ _ Drawer  1207,  Clewiston,  Fla _ 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co _ Box  3440,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ 

South  Lake  Farms _ _ P.0.  Box  848,  Corcoran,  Calif.. . 

Salyer  Land  Co _ _  P.0.  Box  488,  Corcoran,  Calif _ 

Kern  Co.  Land  Co _ _  Box  380,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ _ _ 

Vista  Del  Llano  Farms . .  37423  Belmont,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co... . .  Box  86,  South  Bay,  Fla _ 

Delta  and  Pine  Land  Co _ _ Scott,  Miss . . ... 

State  of  Montana _ _ Helena,  Mont _ 

Oahu  Sugar  Co _ ; . . Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.. . 

Waialua  Sugar  Co.,  Inc _ J _ Box  2990,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. . 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd _ Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.. . . 

Farmers  Inv.  Co _ _  Box  7,  Sahuarita,  Ariz . . . 

S.  A.  Camp  Farms  Co . . Bin  D,  Shatter,  Calif _ _ _ 

Lee  Wilson  &  Co.  D/B/A  KeiserS _ Keiser,  Ariz... . . 

Pioneer  Mill  Co _  Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ _ 

Ewa  Sugar  Co.,  Inc . . .  Box  2990,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ 

Boston  Ranch  Co.. . . Star  Route  2  Box  100,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

Hamilton  Farms . . . Route  1,  Box  325,  Eloy,  Ariz . . 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _ • _  Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp . .  Box  814,  Belle  Glade,  Fla . . 

Red  River  Land  Co . .  Box  566,  Stranfield,  Ariz _ 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co . .  Box  3470,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ 

C  &  V  Sheep  &  Cattle  Co.,  Inc... _ Box  368,  Maricopa,  Ariz _ 

Jack  Harris  Inc. . . Route  1,  Box  420,  Coalinga,  Calif _ 

Westlake  Farms _  2331  Newton  Ave.,  Stratford,  Calif _ 

The  South  Coast  Corp . . 219  Grinage  St.,  Houma,  La.. . 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Inc _ Puhi  Rural  Station,  Lihue,  Hawaii _ 

McNair  Farms. _ _ Laurinburg  N.C... _ _ 

H.  B.  Murphy  Co _ _ _ P.0.  Box  74,  Brawley,  Calif . . 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co _ _ Box  3020,  Honolulu,  Hawaii - 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co _ _ do _ _ _ _ 


$3, 027, 384 
2,775, 274 
1,467,498 
1,273,  521 
1,194, 022 
786, 459 
780, 073 
745,647 
709,  526 
605,796 
560, 443 
542,926 
530, 187 
520, 003 
504, 389 
489,641 
473, 670 
465, 399 
448, 191 
448, 158 
437, 386 
414,  602 
412,685 
396, 561 
387, 025 
385,128 
379, 075 
377, 300 
358,519 
352, 891 
351, 596 
347, 976 
345, 770 
341,253 


Vernon  L  Thomas,  Inc . 

Barkley  Co.  of  Arizona . 

BKW  Farms,  Inc _ 

j.  k.  Griffith _ 

Hamakua  Mill  Co . . . 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd . . 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd . . 

AK  Chin  Farms _ 

Olokele  Sugar  Co _ 

Texas  Department  of  Corrections. 

John  D.  Singh. . 

Telles  Ranch,  Inc . 

Tom  J.  Moore _ 

Youngker  Farms. . . 

H.  H  Moore  &  Sons _ 

Wilco  Produce _ 

Riverview  Farm  &  Cattle _ 

C.  J.  Shannon  &  Sons _ 

Baughman  Farms,  Inc. . . . 

Newhall  Land  &  Farming _ 

Elmore  Co._ . . 

Gilkey  Farms,  Inc . . . 

Airway  Farms,  Inc . . 

Guimarra  Vineyard  Corp . 

Florida  Sugar  Corp _ 

Southdown,  Inc _ 

Bogle  Farms,  Inc _ 

Arizona  Farming  Co . . 

Goodyear  Farms _ 

Timco _ _ _ 

Gila  River  Farms _ 

R.  A.  Pickens  &  Sons  Co _ 

Bruce  Church,  Inc... . . 


P.0.  Box  8,  Huron,  Calif _ 

Rural  Route  1  Box  73,  Somerton,  Ariz 

Box  186,  Marana,  Ariz _ _ 

Route  2,  Morton,  Tex _ 

Box  3020,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ 

Box  3440,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ .... 

Box  3230,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _ 

Route  1,  Box  12  Maricopa,  Ariz _ 

Box  3470,  Honolulu,  Hawaii . . 

Central  Farm  520,  Sugarland,  Tex _ 

Box  DD,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

46031  W.  Nees,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

Navasota,  Tex . . . 

Box  398,  Buckeye,  Ariz . . 

Box  7,  Navasota,  Tex... _ _ 

Box  1179,  Blythe,  Calif. . . 

500  North  Broadway,  Blythe,  Calif.. 

24487  Road  140,  Tulare,  Calif _ 

Liberal,  Kans _ _ 

10302  Ave.  7J4,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

P.0.  Box  119,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

P.0.  Box  426,  Corcoran,  Calif _ 

1221  Fulton,  Fresno  Calif _ 

Box  1969  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

Box  1001,  Belle  Glade,  Fla . . . . 

P.0.  Box  52378,  New  Orleans,  La _ 

Box  485,  Chandler,  Ariz _ 

Box  907,  Eloy,  Ariz _ 

Litchfield  Park,  Ariz _ .... _ 

5720  S.  Washoe,  Mendota,  Calif _ 

Box  397,  Sacaton,  Ariz _ 

Pickens,  Ark _ 

P.0.  Box  1009,  Yuma,  Ariz _ 


$339, 863 
336, 823 
331,512 
320,315 
319, 637 

317. 499 
308, 976 
308, 625 
307, 730 
294,301 
292,  031 
291,209 
289, 883 
289,391 
283,962 
282,148 
279,733 
278, 965 

276.500 
272,176 
267, 969 
265,156 
259, 136 
250,  802 
247,010 
243,070 
242, 268 
239, 802 
238, 629 
236,781 
234,975 
234,251 
232,012 
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1968  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  $60,000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)— Continued 


Name 


Address 


Total 


payments 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


W.  B.  Camp  &Sons... . _  P.  0.  Box  2028,  Bakersfield,  Calif . . 

Houchin  Bros.  Farming _  Box  493,  Buttonwillow,  Calif _ _ 

John  B.  McKee,  Jr . . Friars  Point,  Miss..... . . 

Potter  Bros.,  Inc _ ^ _ Box  349,  Areola,  Miss. - 

Jack  Elmore _  Box  156,  Brawley,  Calif - 

Crowe  Farms _ Areola,  Miss - :.. . - 

Kirby  Hughes . . .  7200  San  Anna,  Tucson,  Ariz. . 

Dave  Mendrin  &  Sons. .  23448  Ave.  5,  Madera,  Calif - - 

Ridgeside  Farms . . . Bakersfield  Saving  &  Loan  Building,  Bakers¬ 

field,  Calif. 

George  B.  Willoughby. _ _  Box  860,  El  Centro,  Calif . . . . 

Three  Way  Land  Co _ _ _ Dekalb,  Tex . . . . . 

Howe  Lumber  Company,  Inc _ Wabash,  Ark - - ... 

Joe  Mendiburu.  „  _ _ Box  5096,  Oildale,  Calif - 

J.  E.  O’Neill,  Inc _ P.O.  Box  2114,  Fresno,  Calif _ 

Price  Giffen  Ranch _  2025  N.  Fairfax,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

Sullivan  &  Gragnani _ Box  128  A,  Tranquillity,  Calif - 

J.  W.  Olberg  &  Son _ P.O.  Box  1710,  Yuma,  Ariz _ 

Roy  Flowers _ . _ Mattson,  Miss _ 

Community  Gin _  P.O.  Box  3546,  Scottsdale,  Ariz _ 

Coury  Bros _  Route  1  Box  87,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz _ 

Santiaga  Ranch _  Rural  Route  3  Box  893,  Bakersfield,  Calif — 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co _  Box  3440,  Honolulu,  Hawaii - 

Ben  Simmons _  P.O.  Box  744,  Parker,  Ariz.... _ 

Raymond  Thomas,  Inc _  25810  Avenue  11,  Madera,  Calif — _ 

Gay  and  Robinson _  Makaweli,  Hawaii - '. _ 

Cold  River  Trading  Co _  P.O.  Box  T,  Parker,  Ariz - 

M  J  &  R  S  Allen _  P.O.  Box  925,  Coalinga,  Calif _ 

Irvin  Co _  1296  Pepper  Dr.,  El  Centro,  Calif _ _ 

W.  E.  Young  &  W.  E.  Young,  Jr _ Box  267,  Calipatria,  Calif _ 

Coit  Ranch,  Inc _ _  2578  S.  Lyon,  Mendota,  Calif -  .. 

C.  J.  Vignolo _ _ _.  Box  1268,  Shatter,  Calif. _ . - 

B.V.  Farms  &  Miller  &  Lux _ _  550  Kearney,  San  Francisco,  Calif - 

W.  J.  Deal _  Box  427,  Mendota,  Calif - 

Twin  Farms _  Rural  Route  1,  Box  91,  Buttonwillow,  Calif.. 

W.  T.  Golston  Farms _  Box  698,  Stanfield,  Ai iz _ 

Taft  McGee _ _ _  Box  69,  Hereford,  Tex _ 

Worsham  Bros _  Box  1411,  Pecos,  Tex... _ 

Wolfsen  Land  and  Cattle _  Box  311,  Los  Banos,  Calif. - 

Schramm  Ranches,  Inc _  Box  487,  San  Joaquin,  Calif. - 

Hill  Farms _ _ _  Hart,  Tex _ . _ 

Southmountain  Farms,  Inc _  Route  1,  Box  705,  Laveen,  Ariz _ 

A  Duda  Sons,  Inc _  P.O.  Box  257,  Oviedo,  Fla - 

E.  F.  Nlnn  &  Co _ Shuqualak,  Miss _ 

Nichols  Farms _ _ _  13762  First  Ave.,  Hanford,  Calif - 

West  Haven  Farming  Co _  24487  Road  140,  Tulare,  Calif _ 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms _ _  P.O.  Box  547,  Los  Banos,  Calif - 

Southern  National  Bank _  Lumberton,  N.C _ 

Sinclair  Ranches _  Box  234,  Calipatria,  Calif _  .. 

J.  A.  Roberts _  Rural  Route  1  Box  207,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.. 

Sherrill-LaFollette _  5001  East  Wash  ington,  Phoenix,  Ariz - 

Campbell  Farming _  Hardin,  Mont _  .. 

Sugarcane  Farms  Co _  318  A  Royal  P,  Palm  Beach,  Fla _ 

Waddell  Ranch  Co _ _ _ _ Waddell,  Ariz.  _ _  _ 

Glen  Holt _  Rural  Route  1  Box  27H,  Parker,  Ariz _ 

Coyanosa  Farms _  Box  235,  Coyanosa,  Tex... - - 

Topanga  Caine  Farm _  Lake  Cormorant,  Miss  _ 

Emma  Lawrence _ _ _ Box  2309,  Hobbs,  N.  Mex _ 

John  A.  Wheeler _  Rural  Route  1,  Lorenzo,  Tex _ 

Closter  Farms,  Inc _ _  Box  698,  Belle  Glade,  Fla  _ 

Pantherburn  Co.  _  Pantherburn,  Miss.  _ 

J.  G.  Stone  Land  Co _  Box  146,  Stratford,  Calif _ ... 

L-4  Ranches,  Inc _  Box  366,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz _  _ 

Wesson  Farms,  Inc _ Victoria,  Ariz _  .. 

Kesey  Bros _ _  Box  1368,  Pecos,  Tex _  _ 

Ercell  Givens _  Box  817,  Abernathy,  Tex _ ' _ 

W.  R.  Mayes _  Mayesvilie,  S.C _ 

John  Kai _  Box  488,  Marana,  Ariz _ 

Engelman  Farms _  Box  307,  Elsa,  Tex _ 

E.  F.  Mauldin _ Box  116,  Town  Creek,  Ala _ 

Arkansas  State  Penitentiary _ Box  500,  Grady,  Ark...  _ 

John  J.  and  Ola  V.  Lord _  P.O.  Box  5761,  Tucson,  Ariz _  ... 

S.  N.  Knight  Sons,  Inc _  Box  7,  Belle  Glade,  Fla _  . .  _ 

McKittrick  Ranch,  Inc . . 1921  Bradford,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

Amana  Society _  Middle  Amana,  Iowa _ _ 

Redfern  Ranches,  Inc.. _ _  Box  305,  Dos  Palos,  Calif _ 

Mazzie  Farms _  Box  698,  Arvin,  Calif _ _ _ 

Russell  Bros.  Ranches,  Inc _  Box  275,  Calipatria,  Calif _ 

David  A.  Shumway . . Route  1  Box  19,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz _ 

Kenneth  Lindemann _  Box  1947,  Pecos,  Tex . . . 

Martha  M.  Russell _  Route  3  Box  21,  San  Benito,  Tex _ 

State  of  Washington _ Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Ephrata, 

Wash. 

Buckhorn  Planting  Co . . Rural  Route  2,  Greenwood,  Miss . . . 

Trail  Lake  Plantation . . . Tralake,  Miss _ _ _ 

Isom  &  Isom . .  110-C  East  Florence  Blvd.,  Casa  Grande, 

Ariz. 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.. _ _  P.O.  Box  5J2,  Franklin,  La _ 

J.  H.  Williams - - Route  1  Box  211,  Natchitoches,  La _ 

Fowler  E.  McDaniel _ _ Box  6,  Tulia,  Tex _ 

New  Hope  Sugar  Co . . . 314  Royal  Poin,  Palm  Beach,  Fla _ 

R.  T.  Hoover  Farms -  Box  816,  Fabens,  Tex _ _ _ 

McDonald  Marie  McCluskey  Picka _ 114  West  10,  Kansas  City,  Mo _ 

Donald  H.  Cox - - -  560  North  Eighth,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

Jimmy  Cluck . . . . Route  2,  Hart,  Tex _ _ 

Rancho  Tierra  Prieta . . . . Box  938,  Eloy,  Ariz... . . 

D.  M.  Bryant,  Jr . . .  Box  540,  Pond,  Calif _ 

Leyton  Woolf - - - 4419  West  Royal  Palms  Rd.,  Glendale,  Ariz  . 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co _ _ Louise,  Miss . . . 

Stephen  H.  Elmore . . . . Box  156,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

Broughton  Land  Co... . . . P.O.  Box  27,  Dayton,  Wash . 

V.  C.  Britton  Co . . . .  P.O.  Box  397,  Firebaugh,  Calif. . 

Reynold  M.  Mettler . . P.O  Box  473,  Bakersfield,  Calif . 

McQueen  Smith  Farms . . . Rural  Route  1,  Prattville,  Ala 

The  Desert  Ranch . .  47375  West  Dakota,  Firebaugh, 

Talla  Farms,  Inc . . . Box  668,  Stanfield,  Ariz 

R.  A.  Ingram . . Leland  .Miss. . . 

Charles  Roos,  III -  Box  501,  Rio  Grande  City,  Tex. 

Holland  Porter . — . Rural  Route  2,  Caldwell,  Tex... 


,  Calif. 


$231,978 
229, 811 
228,948 
227,768 
226,810 
223,835 
221,659 
217,463 
213,384 

208,101 
206,  883 
206, 379 

202. 583 
201, 089 
199, 980 
199.  681 

197. 400 
196, 679 
196, 457 
196,210 
195, 425 
194, 231 
190, 616 
189, 828 

187. 401 
185, 592 
185,  397 
184, 875 
184,181 
182,204 
180,  899 
180,312 
179,248 
178, 069 
177,599 
177,238 
176, 036 
175,  841 
175,234 
174,  815 
174,806 
174,444 
172, 595 
171,684 
170, 674 
170, 531 
170, 044 
168. 262 
164, 230 
163, 226 
162,897 
162, 008 
161,709 
161, 149 

160. 663 
159. 984 
159,927 
159,589 

158. 754 
158.615 
158,  587 
157,591 
156, 953 
156, 759 

156. 583 
156,  284 
156,272 
155.011 
154,  966 
154,412 
153, 992 
153.540 
153,404 
152. 972 
152,  703 

151.734 

149.755 
149, 409 

147. 663 

146.772 
146, 764 

146, 518 
146, 478 
145,  778 

144,  563 
144,  532 
143, 886 
143,  092 
143,  064 
142,778 
142,  758 
142,  345 
142,320 
142,  099 

141.772 
140, 968 
140, 891 
140, 695 
139,  801 

139. 738 
138,125 
138,118 
137,112 

136.739 

136. 735 
136,620 


Hammonds  Ranch,  Inc . 

Roberts  Farms,  Inc _ _ 

Bill  Weaver _ 

Dimer  Zweygardt... . 

Clark  and  Roberts . . 

W.  A.  Sullivan . . 

J.  H.  Benson  Ranches,  Inc _ 

I  F.  Lee _ 

Dan  Seligman _ _ _ 

W.  T.  Waggoner  Trust  Estate. 

St.  Francis  Valley  Farms _ 

Texas  Hill  Farms _ 

M  &  I  Farms _ 

Coberly-West  Co _ 

Smallwood  Farms _ 

Krenmueller  Farms.. . 

Thunderbird  Farms _ 

Earl  Hughes _ _ 

715  Farms  Ltd _ 

R.  C.  Godwin _ _ _ 

Hyneman  Farms,  Inc . . 

E.  W.  Merritt  Farms _ 

Finley  Bros _ 

Fridenmaker  Farms _ 

Farm  Development  Corp. . 

Scopena  Plantation _ _ 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co _ 

Gerald  R.  Elmore _ _ 

CMS  Farming  Co _ _ 

H.  K.  Hammett  &  Sons _ 

Bidart  Bros _ _ _ 

M.  T.  Hardy _ 

Est.  Geo.  C.  Chance _ 

Brazos  A.  Varisco _ 

Wood  Ranches _ 

Rio  Farms,  Inc _ 

Boyett  Farming _ 

Yandell  Bros _ 

Joe  I.  McHugh _ 

Clarence  Martin _ 

Sumner  Peck  Ranch  Inc _ 

Wildwood  Plantation _ 

Harris  Cattle  Co _ 

The  Delta  Co. - - 

Oscar  Mayfield  &  Sons _ 

Ward  Walton  and  Asso.,  Inc... 

Hugh  Hudson  Ranches _ 

Ed  Ambrose . . . 

John  Valov . . 

Peter  J.  Robertson _ 

Jacob  S.  Stephens _ 

Clarence  Robinson _ 

Eastland  Plantation,  Inc . 

Glen  Miller _ _ 

Imperial  Valley  Cattle  Co _ 

Marble  Bros _ _ 

Roundaway  Planting  Co _ 

J.  C.  Mills _ 

C.  T.  Dearborn _ 

Vahlsing  Christina  Corp _ 

Oakhurst  Co _ 

Em  H.  Mettler  &  Sons _ 

Sljary  Farms,  Inc _ 

Robbins  &  Long _ 

F.  C.  Layton _ 

B.  F.  Harbert  Co _ 

William  H.  Gray.... _ 

McFarland  &  Hanson  Ranches. 

Milham  Farms _ 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary.. 

W.  H.  Gentry _ _ 

Cattani  Bros _ 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc _ 

Borba  Bros _ 

Stafford  Hannon _ 

Kline  Planting  Co _ _ 

Brooks  Griffin _ 

Milton  P.  Smith,  Jr _ 

W.  T.  Touchberry _ _ 

West,  Inc... . . . 

O'Neill  Farms,  Inc _ 

Kennedy  Bros _ 

John  Garrett  &  Sons... . . 

Abbay  &  Leatherman,  Inc _ 

Raymond  D.  Schnepf _ 

Busby  Farms . . 

B.  T.  Spear _ 

Cornerstone  Farm  &  Gin  Co.. 

Schuh  Bros _ 

Warner  Reid. _ _ 

John  Norton  Farms _ 

Weeth  Ranches,  Inc _ 

Lawrence  E.  Pence . . 

Silver  Lake  Ranches  Co.,  Inc. 
Shuklian  Bros.,  Inc _ 

G.  L.  Willis,  Jr _ 

Tracy  Ranch,  Inc _ _ 

Sill  Prop,  Inc _ .V _ 

Homer  Hill _ _ 

Husbandville  Plantation _ 

Highland  Lake  Farm _ 

Antone  Borchard  Co _ 

Coelho  Farms. . . 

Carlson  Brothers . . 

Torrey  Wood  &  Son _ 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co _ 

Four  Fifths  Plantation . . 

Voth  Farms,  Inc _ 

Adamek  &  Dessert . . 


47357  West  Dakota,  Firebaugh,  Calif . 

15366  Road  192,  Porterville,  Calif.... . 

502  South  Houston,  Lamesa,  Tex. . 

Burlington  Co... _ _ 

1927  Jackson,  Pecos,  Tex__ . . . . 

2100  Wyoming,  Pecos,  Tex.. . . . . 

Box  239,  Brawley,  Calif _ _ 

Rural  Route  2,  Hale  Center,  Tex _ 

Shaw,  Miss _ _ 

Drawer  2130,  Vernon,  Tex . . 

Marked  Tree,  Ark . . . . . 

P.O.  Box  1283,  Yuma,  Ariz . . . . . 

P.O.  Box.700,  Delano,  Calif _ 

626  Wilshire  Blvd.  Los  Angeles,  Calif _ 

Box  1507,  Pecos,  Tex _ _ 

Route  1  Box  77,  San  Juan,  Tex _ 

Box  1984,  Phoenix, .Ariz _ 

P.O.  Box  218,  Gadsden,  Airz _ _ ;. 

Box  D,  Pahokee,  Fla _ _ _ _ 

Box  1026,  Hereford,  Tex _ _ _ 

P.O.  Box  30,  Trumann,  Airz _ 

11188  Road  192,  Porterville,  Calif _ 

Box  L96,  Gilbert,  Ariz _ _ _ 

223  South  4th  St.,  Phoenix,  Airz. _ 

Box  1201,  Boise,  Idaho _ 

Rural  Route  1,  Bossier  City,  La _ 

20600  19th  Ave.,  Stratford,  Calif _ 

P.O.  Box  603,  Calipatria,  Calif _ 

801  North  1st  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona _ 

Box  512,  Greenville,  Miss _ 

Rural  Route  1  Box  860,  Bakersfield,  Calif... 

Webb,  Miss _ _ _ 

307  South  Main,  Bryan,  Tex _ 

Varisco  Bldg.,  Bryan,  Tex _ 

Post  Office  Box  247,  Lemoore,  Calif _ 

Edcouch,  Tex _ 

Post  Office  Box  386,  Corcoran;" Calif . . 

Vance,  Miss _ _ _ 

Box  17,  Orrville,  Ala _ 

Route  2  Box  146,  Friona,  Tex _ _ 

Post  Office  Box  507,  Mendota,  Calif _ 

Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood,  Miss _ 

Box  456,  Chandler,  Ariz _ 

Care  of  T.  L.  Reed  III,  Belzoni,  Miss _ 

Taft,  Tex _ _ _ 

Rura  I  Route  4,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio _ 

P.O.  Box  201,  Calipatria,  Calif _ 

Route  1,  Box  1 18— B,  Buckeye,  Ariz . 

18275  Road  28,  Tulare,  Galif _ 

Box  578,  Coolidge,  Ariz . . . . 

P.O.  Box  338,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ 

P.O.  Box  1064,  Blythe,  Calif _ _ 

Doddsville,  Miss _ _ _ 

Rural  Route  2,  Colfax,  Wash _ 

Box  148,  Arizona  City,  Ariz _ _ 

Box  91,  South  Plains,  Tex . . 

Alligator,  Miss _ 

Drawer  G,  Abernathy,  Tex _ _ 

P.O.  Box  6055,  Calipatria,  Calif... . 

Box  386,  Mathis,  Tex . . . . . 

Box  335,  Clarksdale,  Miss. _ _ 

Box  1298,  Shafter,  Calif _ _ _ 

Box  433,  Mission,  Tex _ 

Rosedale,  Miss.. - - - - 

Box  175,  Tolleson,  Ariz . . 

Robinsonville,  Miss _ 

Rural  Route  1,  New  Market,  Ala _ 

Box  1497,  Coolidge,  Ariz _ _ _ 

P.O.  Box  976,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

Angola,  La. _ _ _ 

400  Sunset,  Hereford,  Tex . . . . 

Rural  Route  6,  Box  215,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Route  1,  Box  157,  Port  Allen,  La _ 

5521  22d  Ave.,  Riverdale,  Calif _ _ 

P.O.  Box  1141,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

Alligator,  Miss. _ _ 

Elaine,  Ark _ 

Route  1,  Box  85,  Maricopa,  Ariz _ 

Glen  Allan,  Miss.. . . 

Rural  Route  1,  Sidon,  Miss _ 

P.O.  Box  5,  Huron,  Calif . . . 

79700  Ave.  54,  Indio,  Calif _ _ _ 

Box  520,  Clovis,  N.  Mex _ 

.  Robinsonville,  Miss _ _ 

Route  1,  Box  42,  Queen  Cree,  Ariz. . 

.  Star  Route  2, Olton,  Tex _ 

.  Star  Route,  Wildorado,  Tex . . . 

Box  7008,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark _ . _ 

377  Circle  Drive,  Chowchille,  Calif . . 

.  Box  694,  Tulia,  Tex _ _ 

.  P.O.  Box  1000,  Blythe,  Calif _ 

Box  924,  Coalinga,  Calif . . , _ 

.  Route  1,  Box 93,  McColl, S.C _ _ _ 

.  Box  1467,  Del  Rio,  Tex _ 

.  26591  Highway  99,  Tulare,  Calif . . 

Box  458,  Dimmitt,  Tex _ _ _ 

Rural  Route  1,  Box  177,  Buttonwillow,  Calif. 

212  Sill  Building,  Bakersfield, Calif . 

Hart,  Tex... _ _ 

c/o  W.  T.  Robertson,  Holly  Ridge,  Miss _ 

46  Waverly  Wood,  Helena,  Ark _ 

200  Andrita  Place,  Brawley,  Calif. . 

P.O.  Box  645,  Riverdale,  Calif _ 

Rural  Route  1,  Box  568,  Marion,  Ark . 

Hollandale,  Miss . . 

Box  1186,  Pendleton,  Oreg . . . 

Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood,  Miss . 

450  G  Street,  Wasco,  Calif _ 

P.O.  Box  787,  Seeley,  Calif . . . . 


$136, 334 
136,215 

136.105 
136,100 
134,085 
132, 584 
132,058 
131,881 
131,699. 
131,651 
131,179 
130. 663 
130,111 
129,178 
128,981 
128, 907 
128, 249 
128, 104 

127.591 
127,  231 
127,199' 
126, 263 
126, 198 
126,  021 
125,  221 
124,157 
123,  883 
123,773 
123,742 

123.106 
122,929 

122.799 
122, 792 

122. 592 
122, 562 
122. 537 
121,972 
121,943 
121,718 
121,522 
120,991 
120, 470 
120, 352 
120,328 
120, 237 
120, 040 
118, 969 
118,376 
117,934 
117,632 
117.516 
117,323 
116, 978 
116,  844 
116,749 
116, 530 

116.413 
116,211 

116.193 
116, 072 
115,763 
115, 588 
115, 429 
115,  273 

115.194 
115,  098 
114,  881 
114,671 
114,373 
114, 363 
114, 221 
141,052 
113,781 
113, 575 
113,  556 
113, 395 
113,  352 
113,113 
112,  807 
112.260 
112, 202 
112,121 

111.799 
111,795 
111.602 

111.592 

111.413 
111,337 
111,287 
111,060 
110,685 
109, 241 
109,  038 
108, 839 
108, 641 
108, 630 
107,868 
107, 828 
107, 658 
107,318 
107, 223 
107,196 
107, 099 
106, 807 
106, 769 
106, 472 
106,458 
106, 277 
105, 754 
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S  7277 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


Wheeler  Farms. . 

William  E.  Armstrong . . 

Empire  Farms. . . 

King  &  Anderson,  Inc _ 

F.  J.  McCarthy  &  Sons . 

McCarthy  Hilderbrand  Farms.. 

Armorel  Planting  Co . . 

Kenneth  Reynolds . 

Norment  Foley _ _ _ 

Woods  Co__ . . 

Tejon  Ranch  Co _ 

G.  L.  Pratt . . 

Murphy  Jones . . 

Fred  Enke . . 

Virgil  F.  Marsh . . 

Neil  Fifield  Co . 

Elvin  Crow _ _ _ 

John  W.  Nigliazzo . . . 

Palm  Farms,  Inc. _ _ 

Salton  Sea  Farms _ 

Valley  Acres _ _ 

H.  L.  Yocum  &  Sons _ 

I.  D.  Nunnery,  Jr . . 

Williams  8  Quick. . . 

Hagan  8  Bruton  Farm _ 

Billups  Plantation,  Inc _ 

H.  L.  Anderson . . 

Richard  Gumz.i . . 

J.  F.  Bland,  Jr _ 

Arena  Co.  of  Arizona _ 

Joe  Reistino _ 

Martori  Bros _ 

Donald  George  Whitney _ 

J.  L.  Golightly,  Jr _ 

J.  C.  Sides,  Sr. . . . 

H.  R.  Watson  8  Sons _ _ 

John  Fuson _ 

Willis  8  Kurtz _ 

J.  Levingston  Estates,  Inc _ 

Kelly  R.  Mahan . . 

Reetex  Farms _ 

Annapeg,  lnc_. . . 

Girvin  Farms _ 

A.  Angeletti,  Inc _ _ _ 

Rabb  Bros _ _ _ 

J.  L.  Hodges  Farming  Co _ 

Linneman  Ranches,  Inc _ 

C.  B.  Box  Co _ 

Garden  Cy  Co _ 

Donald  K.  Donley _ _ _ 

Perrin  Bros _ 

J.  H.  Sherard  &  Son _ _ 

George  Yarbrough _ 

Rossi  Bros _ _ 

Wedgworth  Farms,  Inc . 

Fortson  Farms . . . 

Walter  J.  Williams _ 

Meadowlark  Farms _ 

Carl  C.  Bamert _ 

A.  Wilberts  Sons  L/S  Co _ 

Roger  Davidson _ 

Allen  Gray  Estate _ 

Cameta  Plantation,  Inc. . 

Banks  &  Co _ _ 

A.  B.  Foster . . 

Ed  Hall _ _ _ 

Carl  J.  Kuper . . . 

Bond  Pltg.  Co _ _ 

Overmyer  Farms . . . 

Pilibos  Bros.,  Inc _ _ _ 

J.  E.  Mayes . . . . 

Charles  E.  Lakin _ _ 

W.  A.  Rountree _ 

James  H.  Jones. . . 

M.  Lane _ 

Garrett  Corp _ 

The  Brown  Farm . . 

Hardesty  Bros _ 

Roseta  Farms... . . 

C.  C.  Slaughter  Farms . 

Mike  P.  Sturdivant _  . 

McGregor  Land  &  Livestock  Co 

Bowles  Farming  Co _ 

Bud  Antle,  Inc _ _ _ 

F.  0.  Masten . . . 

J.  W.  Wallace  8  Sons _ 

Miller  Lumber  Co _ 

C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Estate _ 

Arthur  Blohm . . 

Cedarville  Corp . . . 

The  Mirasol  Co _ 

J.  G.  Adams  &  Son _ _ 

Duncan  Farms,  Inc . . 

A.  H.  Wegis  8  Sons . . 

Morrison  Bros . . 

Alexander  Farms,  Inc _ 

Britz  Chemical  Co . . 

Belding  Farms,  Inc. . 

Charles  A.  Russell _ 

0.  F.  Bledsoe  Plantation  Estate. 
Dulaney  Bros . 

W.  A.  Banks. . 

Deseret  Lvst  Co.,  Inc . . 

Race  Track  Plantation . 

J.  F.  Martin _ _ 

Roy  D.  Murray . . 


Rural  Route  1  Box  860,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

Route  2,  Lubbock,  Tex.. . . . . 

Route  1,  Box  326,  Eloy,  Ariz. . 

P.0.  Box  745,  Clarksdale,  Miss _ 

Box  1138,  Tulare,  Calif _ 

Route  1  Box  246-A,  Eloy,  Ariz . . 

Armorel,  Ark . . 

Box  6041,  Calipatria,  Calif . . 

Box  208,  Uvalde,  Tex _ 

P.O.  Box  1294,  Yuma,  Ariz _ 

P.O.  Box  1560.  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

31599  Road  132,  Visalia,  Calif . . . 

Nitta  Yuma,  Miss _ 

1405  North  Kadota,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

Route  5,  Hereford,  Tex _ 

Route  2,  Box  26,  Brawley,  Calif . . 

Box  1130,  Pecos,  Tex . . . . . 

Box  786,  Hearne,  Tex _ 

4016 Stockdale  Highway,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Box  277,  Calipatria,  Calif _ 

Box  128,  Santa  Rosa,  Tex _ 

17801  10th  Ave„  Hanford,  Calif _ 

Areola,  Miss . . . 

Box  217,  Calipatria,  Calif _ 

Box  226,  Hollandale,  Miss _ _ 

Indianola,  Miss _ _ 

Route  1,  Box  475,  Peoria,  Ariz _ _ 

North  Judson,  Ind _ 

Mayesville,  S.C _ 

Post  Office  Box  37,  Glendale,  Ariz _ 

Box  152,  Hearne,  Tex _ _ _ 

Post  Office  Box  878,  Glendale,  Ariz _ 

Post  Office  Box  308,  Logandale,  Nev__ . 

1730  North  Stapley  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz _ 

Box  197,  Coffeeville,  Miss _ _ 

Tunica,  Miss _ _ _ 

Post  Office  Box  875,  Lebec,  Calif _ 

Rural  Route  6,  Box  533  R,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Ruleville,  Miss _ _ _ 

Batesville,  Miss _ _ _ 

Box  741,  Pecos,  Tex _ 

Care  of  Rufus  Stain  back,  Minter  City,  Miss.  _ 

Box  1387,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex _ 

Box  71,  Crawfordsville,  Ark _ 

Box  736,  San  Joaquin,  Calif _ 

Post  Office  Box  68,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ 

Post  Office  Box  156,  Dos  Paios,  Calif _ 

Midnight,  Miss _ 

•Box  597,  Garden  City,  Kans _ 

2454  5th  St.,  Yuma,  Ariz _ _ _ 

Box  12,  Hereford,  Tex _ 

Sherard,  Miss _ 

Sicily  Island,  La _ _ 

Rural  Route  7,  Box  470,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Box  206,  Belle  Glade,  Fla _ 

Rice,  Tex _ 

1223  Park  Circle,  Las  Vegas,  Nev _ 

I.  H.  Reiss,  Fisher  Building,  Sullivan,  Ind _ 

Rural  Route  3  Box  114,  Muleshoe,  Tex _ 

Box  540,  Plaquemine,  La _ 

Box  245,  Marks,  Miss . . . 

Benoit,  Miss _ _ _ 1 _ 

Anguilla,  Miss _ _ _ 

Hernando,  Miss . . . 

Box  891,  Pecos,  Tex _ 

Bx  Y,  Bouse,  Ariz _ 

1414  Denrock  Ave.,  Dalhart,  Tex _ 

Box  446,  Clarkedale,  Ark _ 

Care  of  Lee  Overmyer,  Francesville,  Ind _ 

2141  Tuolumne,  Fresno,  Calif _ 

Mayesville,  S.C _ 

Odebolt,  Iowa _ 

Rural  Route  5,  Dublin,  Ga _ 

507  Barton  St.,  Hearne,  Tex . . 

Box  905,  Shaffer,  Calif _ 

Box  520,  Clovis,  N.  Mex... . . . . 

Schlater,  Miss _ _ _ _ 

1013  Narramore,  Buckeye,  Ariz. . . 

Box  719,  Eagle  Pass,  Tex _ 

Box  575,  Morton,  Tex _ _ 

Glendora,  Miss.. . . 

Hooper,  Wash _ _ _ 

11609  South  Hereford,  Los  Banos,  Calif _ 

Box  68,  Red  Rock,  Ariz _ 

Sudan,  Tex. _ _ 

Box  929,  Edinburg,  Tex . . . . 

Marianna,  Ark _ _ _ 

South  Center  St.,  Clinton,  III _ 

Rural  route  1,  Box  100,  Wellton,  Ariz _ 

Box  1288,  Pecos,  Tex _ _ 

P.O.  Box  757,  Buttonwillow,  Calif _ 

Hughes,  Ark . . . . 

Route  2,  Inverness,  Miss _ 

P.O.  Box  613,  Buttonwillow,  Calif _ 

Route  1,  Box  13,  Higley,  Ariz. . . 

46  Waverly  Wood,  Helena,  Ark . . . 

P.O.  Box  366,  Five  Points,  Calif _ 

Route  1  Box  140,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex . 

Beulah,  Miss. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood  Miss _ 

Care  of  Jack  Dulaney,  Box  239,  Shallo- 
water,  Tex. 

Rural  Route  7,  Box  376,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 
531  South  State  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Rural  Route  3  Greenwood,  Miss . . 

Box  1306,  Hereford,  Tex _ _ _ 

Route  1,  Box  3,  Earlimart,  Calif. . . 


$105,626 
105,  526 
105,451 
105,418 
105,394 
105,212 
105, 021 
104, 592 
104, 391 
104,330 
104, 255 
104, 148 
104, 129 
104, 049 
103,936 
103,729 
103, 606 
103,581 
102,775 
102,513 
102,348 
102,115 
102, 055 
101,714 
101,639 
'  101,591 
101,485 
101, 109 
101,032 
100,  769 
100,  694 
100,  261 
100, 000 
99,911 
99, 831 
99,  790 
99,715 
99,  488 
99, 325 
99,250 
98,634 
98,  561 
93, 032 
97,  870 
97,680 
97,  535 
97,490 
97,376 
97,  306 
97,253 
97,  049 
97,016 
96,  750 
96, 722 
96,  708 
96,632 
96,  539 
96, 534 
96,  348 
96, 290 
96. 127 
96,  090 
95, 928 
95,  862 
95,  769 
95,  558 
95,  556 
95,  539 
95,531 
95, 488 


94, 805 
94,633 
94, 446 
94, 423 
94, 183 
93,  979 
93, 946 
93,  830 
93,600 
93,310 
93,  300 
93,229 
93,212 
92, 953 
92, 940 
92,  772 
92, 721 
92,716 
92, 524 
92,  453 
92, 225 
91,983 
91,829 
91,644 
91,533 
91,369 
91,168 
91,036 
90,973 

90, 824 
90,  739 
90, 551 
90, 182 
90, 140 


Billy  Rogers  Farms.. . . .  Box  68,  South  Bay,  Fla . . 

Barham,  Inc -  Care  of  Joe  Barham,  Oak  Ridge,  La 

Raymond  Oeonnel  8  Son . . Route  1,  Box  73,  Brawley,  Calif 

Dearborn  8  Maraccini _  P.O.  Box  6055,  Calipatria,  Calif . . 

Dorn  Echeverria . . . 119  11th  Ave.,  Longmont,  Colo 

Wm.  H.  Noble. - - -  P.O.  Box  506,  Kerman,  Calif . •_ . . 

Woodrow  Lewis . . .  500  West  Toledo,  Chandler,  Ariz . . 

E.  T.  Jordan  8  Sons _ _  Rural  Route  4,  Yazoo  City,  Miss 

Schwartz  Farms,  Inc _  21451  20th  Ave.,  Stratford,  Calif _ _ 

Harold  Senter - - -  Rural  Route  1,  Wilson,  Ark . . 

John  B.  Ford _  Darling,  Miss.. 

New  Ranch  Corp _  _ _  375  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y _ _ 

C  8  C  Farms - - -  Box  1387,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex . . 

Mike  A.  Burkholder _  .  Box  1562,  Pecos,  Tex. 

Kenmar  Farm.  .. _ _  _ _  Rural  Route  1  Box  318,  Arvin,  Calif  . 

Griset  Bros -  2324  Oakmont  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif _ 

Sweet  Bros _  Widener,  Ark _ 

Basil  Abate.  -  Box  99,  Bremond,  Tex _  ... 

Chiarelli  Ranches _ _ _  10651  RD  25,  Madera,  Calif _ _ _ 

Diwan  Ranches,  Inc _  Route  1,  Box  485,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Epps  Plantation _  Rural  Route  1,  Box  188,  Epps,  La _ 

D. C.  Parker - - -  Route  1,  Tunica,  Miss.. _ _ 

W.  T.  Lattner  8  Son _ 2114,  Johnson,  Pecos,  Tex _ 

James  E.  Coleman _  .  Rural  Route  4,  Yazoo  City,  Miss 

McMurchy  Farms _ _ _  ....  Box  227,  Duncan,  Miss _ 

Delmar  R.  Durrett _ _ _  Box  1081,  Amarillo,  Tex _ 

H.  S.  Swayze -  Rural  Route  2,  Benton,  Miss . . 

M.  M.  Alexander _  Route  1,  Box  249,  Eloy,  Ariz 

Newton  Brothers _  .  P.O.  Box  117,  Stratford,  Calif _ 

R.  A.  Harling  AG -  Riverby  Ranch,  Rural  Route  2,  Telephone, 

Tenn. 

Olive  W.  Garvey -  Care  of  Garvey  Farms  Management  Co., 

Colby,  Kans. 

Leslie  Mitchell -  ..  Box  439,  Crosbyton,  Tex _ 

Sunset  Ranches,  Inc _ _ _  Route  1,  Box  220,  Eloy,  Ariz . . . 

Anderson  Bros _  Drawer  KK,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

Fifield  Land  Co _ _  Route  2,  Box  26,  Brawley,  Calif. . . 

H.  G.  Carpenter _  Rolling  Fork,  Miss . . 

Ben  Estes  Bearden.. _  Box  387,  Santa  Rosa,  Tex _ 

Medlock  Farms,  Inc.'. _  .  Route  2  Box  183,  Lubbock,  Tex... . . 

Wallace  Bales -  401  N.  6th  Ave,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ 

Eldon  K.  Parish _  Box  128,  Mohave  Valley,  Ariz _ 

G.  W.  Nickel,  Jr _  _ Drawer  D.  Wasco,  Calif. . . 

Sam  Sparks -  Route  1,  Santa  Rosa,  Tex _ 

Jack  Bros.  8  McBurney,  Inc _  P.O.  Box  116,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

Verney  Towns -  3713  68th,  Lubbock,  Tex _ 

Vence  Corpora _  701  Anderson  St.,  Hearne,  Tex _ 

Giusti  Farms,  Inc _  ..  Ste  904  2220  Tulare,  Fresno,  Calif _ 

Daley  8  Bogle - ...  1454  N.  Morrison,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

Crouch  Bros _  Route  1  Box  32,  Maricopa,  Ariz _ 

Midway  Farms,  Inc _  Rural  Route  1,  Joiner,  Ark _ 

Abatti  Bros -  P.O.  Box  466,  El  Centro,  Calif _ 

W.  C.  Huffaker,  Jr _ Tahoka,  Tex _ 

Hollybrook  Land  Co.,  Inc _  Lake  Providence,  La _ 

Hooper  Farms,  Inc _  4823  Ave  24,  Chowchilla,  Calif _ _ _ 

Fred  Tavoleti  8  Sons _  1101  W.  Second,  Clarksdale,  Miss _ 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  Inc _  P.O.  Box  195,  Arvin,  Calif _ _ _ 

Paul  Pilgrim _ ! _  666  Sycamore  St.,  Shatter,  Calif _ 

El  Tejon  Cattle  Co _  805  Baker  St.,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ _ 

Baker  Planting  Co _  Leland,  Miss . . . . . 

G  H  J  Farms  Ltd _ Johnson,  Kans _ 

Sanders  8  Sanders _  Route  2  Box  393,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

Morgan  Shillington  Farms  Co _ Box  535,  Rupert,  Idaho _ 

Ruby  Walker _  Bentonia,  Miss _ _ 

Brooks  Cotton  Co _  Shelby,  Miss _ 

Jones  Farms. . , _  Box  275,  Stratford,  Calif _ 

Hugh  Stephens _ _ Box  186,  New  Albany,  Miss _ 

Egypt  Planting  Co _ Cruger,  Miss _ 

W.  P.  Hunter _  In  care  of  Blair  Dalton,  Bell  City,  Mo _ 

CCG  Farms,  Inc _  P.O.  Box  968,  Glendale,  Ariz . . . 

Tallmadge  Ranch,  Inc _  Rural  Route  1,  Momence,  III _ 

W.  L.  Corcoran _ _ _  Rural  Route  2,  Eufaula,  Ala _ _ _ 

Fredlo  Farms _  P.O.  Box  174,  Arvin,  Calif . . . 

Lakeview  Planting  Co _  Rural  Route  4,  Yazoo  City,  Miss . . 

H.  L.  Kendrick _  Box  315,  Eloy,  Ariz _ _ _ 

H.  S.  McShan _ Schlater,  Miss _ _ _ 

Eldon  Blackburn _ St.  Vrain,  N.  Mex _ _ _ 

J.  P.  Brown -  Box  329,  Lake  Providence,  La . . 

W.  D.  Patterson _  Rome,  Miss _ _ 

Louis  Garcia/Sons  Inc . . .  Route  1,  Box  136,  Spur,  lex _ 

H.  H.  and  Edgar  Baker . .  Rural  Route  2,  Somerville,  Tex . 

Churchill  8  Thibaut,  Inc _  Box  431,  Donaldsonville,  La _ 

Carrol  Rice _  Sicily  Island,  La _ _ _ 

Sanders  Farms _  Rural  Route  3,  Box  969,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Lee  Wong  Farms,  Inc _ P.O.  Box  866,  Glendale,  Ariz . . . 

Sutton  Bros _ _ _  Route  4,  Box  769,  Phoenix,  Ariz . . 

C  J  8  L  Farms,  Inc . . .  Box  607,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ _ 

Don  and  Vern  Thiesen _ _ Route  1,  Box  432  A,  Kingsburg,  Calif . 

Bibb,  Inc. . . . . .  Box  122,  Tunica,  Miss _ _ _ 

D  8  R  Farms . . .  Route  2,  Box  167,  Chandler,  Ariz _ 

J.  W.  Patrick,  Jr _ _ Brandon,  Miss . 

Bruneau  Sheep  Co _  Grandview,  Idaho . . . 

Peterson  Farms.. . . . .  Box  877,  Corcoran,  Calif . . . 

James  S.  Garvey _  Box  517,  Colby,  Kans . 

Paul  Brophy _  Box  528,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz . . 

D.  E.  Phillips . . . . Lind,  Wash _ _ _ 

J.  A.  Howarth,  Jr . . . Route  2,  Cleveland,  Miss . . 

M.  L.  EarnheartCo _  Tunica,  Miss . . . 

Donnell  Echols . . State  Route  4,  Lamesa,Tex _ _ 

Chas.  Urrea  8  Sons _  3256  East  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz _ _ _ 

Hubert  Cheek,  Jr _  Bowersville,  Ga . . . 

L.  I.  Rhodes  8  Sons . . Rural  Route  1,  Box  475,  Wasco,  Calif _ 

Correia  Bros _  6401  Ave.  296,  Visalia,  Calif . 

Pacco,  Inc _ _ Turrell,  Ark . . . 

Stimson  Veneer  8  Lumber  Trust _ Dumas,  Ark— . . . . 

J  8  J  Ranch . . . Post  Office  Box  155,  Firebaugh,  Calif . . 

W.  J.  Saett . .  Rural  Route  1,  Box  695A,  Yuma,  Ariz . 


$89, 920 
89.916 
89, 873 

89.777 

89. 723 
89,  491 
89, 444 
89.416 
89,337 

89.208 
89. 091 
89, 023 
88, 976 
88, 743 
88,  684 
88,  634 

88.413 
88.  331 
88.312 
88, 100 
87,958 

87.778 
87, 754 
87,713 
87,608 
87,605 
87.513 
87,  395 
87,  349 
86, 952 

86. 851 

86,  782 

86. 723 
86,613 
86. 440 
86. 390 
86.  375 

86. 329 
86,  248 
86,227 
86. 225 
85,955 
85. 938 
85, 903 
85,  835 
85.  807 

85.633 
85, 576 
85, 566 
85.367 
85, 119 
84,  935 
84,  794 
84. 760 
84.  488 
84, 426 
84,  389 
84,  322 
84,  304 
84, 263 
84,  239 
84,217 
84. 180 
84, 162 
84, 104 
84,  080 
83,  868 
83,639 

83. 634 
83. 624 
83, 490 
83, 439 

83.414 
83,  269 
83. 166 
83, 049 
82, 894 
82, 822 
82,  770 
82,759 
82,679 
82. 654 
82, 568 
82,  551 
82, 433 

82. 423 
82, 371 
82, 357 

82. 330 
82,114 
81, 869 
81,855 

81.852 
81,841 
81,712 

81.424 
81,405 
81,278 
81,212 

81.208 
81,064 
81,045 
80, 970 
80, 832 
80, 709 
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Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


Harry  L.  Laws  Co.,  Inc. . . 

J.  Boyd  White _ 

Loy  Kilgore . . . 

Joe  Lee  McMahon _ 

L.  W.  Wade  Farms,  Inc . . 

Beckwith  Farms _ 

J.  B.  Hardwicke  Co.  Ptn _ 

Dean  Pruett _ 

E.  C.  Fedric _ 

Bruins,  Planting  Co . . . 

L.  Z.  Farms,  Inc . . 

Howard  Hurd _ _ 

Allen  &  Brashier  Planting  Co... 

Harold  H.  Hogue . . . 

Paul  Hays _ 

Ben  F.  Bowden _ 

White  Face  Farms,  Inc _ 

Savoie  Industries _ _ 

S.  A.  Arnold,  Jr . . 

B.  Raymond  Evans _ 

H  &  H  Farms,  Inc _ 

Dossett  Plantation,  Inc _ 

Raymond  Beauchamp _ 

Coleman  Farms . . . . 

Cass  Edwards  II . . . 

H.  C.  Hitch,  Jr _ _ 

F.  J.  Higgins  Farms,  Inc _ 

J.  L.  Kidd,  Jr _ 

Twilight  Planting  Co . . . 

Wilbur  Wuertz _ _ 

Marshall  Lands,  Inc . . 

Joe  Pugh . . . . 

Elijah  B.  Adams  &  Sons _ 

J.  L.  Hill  S  Co _ 

Aden  Brothers,  Inc _ 

P.  L.  Sanders _ _ _ 

Goodland  Farms,  Inc . 

Rochelle  Livestock  Co . . 

W.  A.  Heiden  &  Son . . 

Sam  &  D.  M.  Biancucci . . 

Walker  Farms,  Inc . . 

Simpson  &  Wilson.. . 

Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc . . 

Heidrick  Farms,  Inc _ _ 

Sam  C.  Jenkins _ _ 

Panola  Co . . . . 

R.  D.  Hughes. . . . 

Glenn  Lane _ 

Howard  &  Blythe  Plantation _ 

Elms  Planting  Corp _ 

Elwood  Elkins - 

W.  W.  Hill _ 

George  Hammond _ 

Ranza  Boggess _ _ 

Morton  S.  Inc . . 

J.  F.  Twist  Plantation _ 

L.  A.  Robertson  Farms,  Inc _ 

Post  Montgomery . . 

James  Cannon . . 

Wolf  Island  Farms _ 

Roebuck  Plantation _ 

T.  K  Williamson _ 

Nerren  Bros.. . __ . . 

Heirs  of  Joseph  F.  Green _ 

Charles  E.  Armstrong . . 

Travis  H.  Jones _ 

Payne  Valley  Farms,  Inc _ 

Fred  Nussbaumer . . . 

Cone  Livestock  Co _ 

Mobley  &  Bonham _ 

Albemarle  Corp.. . . 

Covey  &  Dayton . . 

Carl  Bruegel _ j. . . 

M.  C.  Braswell  Farms. . . 

E.  D.  McKnight _ J _ 

Henson  &  Sons _ 

Davis  Beauchamp _ 

Owen  Bros _ 

Guy  H.  Shivers,  Sr. . . . 

Ben  Riggs  &  Son. . . 

Ted  A.  &  Ted  R.  Pierce.. . . 

Eastgate  Farms,  Inc . . 

William  Gehring,  Inc. . . 

Telles  Ranch,  Inc _ 

Dearmont  Oliver . . . 

Texas  Department  of  Correction. 

J.  E.  Cunningham,  Jr . . 

Davis  &  Gandy . . 

John  A.  Abbott _ 

Gilnockie  Pltg.  Co.. . 

D.  W.  8  B.  H.  Malcom . . 

Wedel  Farms _ _ _ 

H.  Buller  Farms _ _ _ 

Dan  W.  Clarke _ _ 

Daniel  D.  McDaniel _ 

Duane  Ellsworth . . . 

C.  Mettler _ 

Graydon  Flowers . . . 

J.  R.  Broadbent _ _ _ 

Jay  Wilson _ _ _ _ 

A.  W.  Langenegger . . 

J.  P.  Terrell  8  Son . . 

Combs  8  Clegg  Ranches,  Inc _ 

Scott  8  Knappenberger _ 

Don  H.  Bennett. . . . 

Tracy  Hutchins.. _ _ 

Three  H  Ranch . . . . 


Post  Office  Box  158,  Brusly,  La . . . 

Route  1,  Box  239,  Marana,  Ariz _ _ 

1721  Jefferson,  Pecos,  Tex _ _ 

Box  68,  Verhalen,  Tex _ _ 

Box  1136,  Greenwood,  Miss _ 

Drawer  616,  Progreso,  Tex . . . 

Box  1990,  McAllen,  Tex . . 

Rural  Route  2,  Altoona,  Ala _ 

Glendora,  Miss _ _ _ 

Hughes,  Ark _ _ 

900  North  Brown,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

1008  East  Tate,  Brownfield,  Tex _ 

Indianola,  Miss _ _ 

1415  Denrock,  Dalhart,  Tex _ _ 

Route  1,  Kress,  Tex _ 

Rural  Route  2,  Box  113,  Eufaula,  Ala _ 

Box  1030,  Levelland,  Tex _ 

Belle  Rose,  La _ _ _ 

Tunica,  Miss . . . 

49  Travis  Rd.,  Tulia,  Tex _ 

Rural  Route  2,  Box  560,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Beulah,  Miss _ 

605  Ross  Blvd.,  Pecos,  Tex _ _ 

Okolona,  Miss _ 

725  Commerce  Building,  Fort  Worth,  Tex... 

Box  1308,  Guymon,  Okla _ 

Schuyler,  Nebr _ _ _ _ 

1207  West  Avenue  H,  Lovington,  N.  Mex _ 

Glendora,  Miss . . . . . . 

914  North  Picacho,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz . . 

Box  3,  Charleston,  Mo _ _ _ _ 

Itta  Bena,  Miss _ 

1019  North  First,  Harlingen,  Tex _ _ 

Webb,  Miss _ _ _ 

Valley  Park,  Miss _ _ _ _ 

Walls,  Miss _ _ _ 

Box  193,  Hearne,  Tex. _ _ 

Box  996,  Rawlins,  Wyo _ _ 

Box  576,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ 

Post  Office  Box  337,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

Care  of  George  R.  Walker,  Stoneville,  Miss.. 

Post  Office  Box  393,  Rio  Hondo,  Tex _ 

Post  Office  Box  185,  Belle  Glade,  Fla _ 

Route  1,  Box  1215,  Woodland,  Calif.. . 

Box  49Z,  Lamesa,  Tex _ ... 

In  care  of  W.  A.  Guthrie,  Newellton,  La . 

Box  67,  Blytheville,  Ark _ 

871  West  Roosevelt,  Coolidge,  Ariz _ 

Lake  Cormorant,  Miss _ _ _ 

Altheimer,  Ark _ _ 

Rural  Route  3,  DeKalb,  Tex _ 

2203  Johnson,  Pecos,  Tex. _ _ 

2829  Gidding,  Clovis,  N.  Mex . . 

Box  283,  Friona,  Tex _ 

Drawer  M,  Douglas,  Wyo _ _ 

Twist,  Ark _ _ 

29536  West  Lerdo,  Shatter,  Calif . . J 

921  Austin  St.,  Levelland,  Tex _ 

Rural  Route  1,  Lockney,  Tex.. . . . 

Wolf  Island,  Mo . . . 

Sidon,  Miss _ _ _ 

Box  931,  Morton,  Tex. _ _ 

Isola,  Miss _ _ _ 

Route  1,  Box  7,  Taft,  Tex _ 

609  West  Stinson,  Dimmitt,  Tex _ 

609  Ironwood  Dr.,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ 

Care  of  M.  M  Payne,  Hamburg,  Iowa. . 

P.O.  Box  186,  Wellton,  Ariz.. _ _ 

Box  473,  Ellensburg,  Wash _  _ 

P.O.  Box  1063,  Blythe,  Calif _ 

Box  215,  Courtland,  Ala _ 

Care  of  John  Dayton,  Cokeville,  Wyo _ 

Box  175,  Dimmitt,  Tex _ _ _ 

Battleboro,  N.C _ 

parkin  Ark 

Rural  Route  3,  Box  920,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Route  1,  Box  132,  Calipatria,  Calif _ 

Route  1,  Tunica,  Miss _ _ 1 . . 

Norwood,  Ga . . . . . 

Route  2  Box  95,  Chandler,  Ariz _ 

501  Arizona  Ave.,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ , _ 

100  East  Robinson,  Orlanda,  Fla _ _ 

Route  6,  Rensselaer,  Ind _ _ 

Box  886,  Eloy,  Ariz _ _ _ 

Rural  Route  1,  East  Prairie,  Mo... . . 

Bryan  W.  Firerson,  Sugarland,  Tex _ 

Tchula,  Miss.. _ _ _ 

301  Austin,  Edinburg,  Tex _ 

Route  2,  Harlingen,  Tex.. . . 

Leland,  Miss. _ _ 

Bostwick,  Ga _ _ _ 

Post  Office  Box  L,  Wasco,  Calif _ 

1730  Locust  Ravine,  Bakersfield,  Calif . 

4500  South  Mission  Rd.,  Tucson,  Ariz . 

Rural  Route  3,  Cameron,  Tex _ 

Box  138,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz. . . 

Box  473,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ _ _ 

Mattson,  Miss... . . . . . 

2202  South  1400  East  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

Route  2  Box  323,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

Box  503,  Hagerman,  N.  Mex _ 

Navasota,  Tex . . . . 

Route  1  Box  96,  Queen  Crk,  Ariz _ 

Route  2  Box  180,  Blythe,  Calif _ _ _ 

Post  Office  Box  517,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ 

Route  2  Box  315,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

1709  30th  St.,  Bakerfield,  Calif... . 


$80, 682 
80,645 
80,  556 
80,  305 
80, 227 

80.215 
80, 186 
80,174 
80, 115 
80, 110 
80, 107 
80, 072 
80,  036 
79.  904 
79. 826 
79, 674 
79, 641 
79, 631 
79,  391 
79,  343 

79.311 

79.216 
79.  001 
78, 951 
78,917 
78,  841 

78.816 
78, 734 
78,  538 
78, 535 
78,461 

78. 455 
78,428 
78,417 
78,413 
78,  379 
78. 142 
78, 141 
78, 049 
78,011 
77,891 
77,749 
77, 682 
77,633 
77,613 
77,610 
77,  556 
77,519 
77,  504 

77.456 
77, 342 
77,337 
77,183 
77, 058 
77, 034 
76, 893 
76,867 
76. 848 

76.817 
76,  788 
76,755 
76,711 
76, 562 
76,531 
76,  505 
76, 491 
76, 369 
76, 355 
76,  308 
76, 301 

76. 229 
75, 996 
75,  924 
75, 908 
75, 908 
75,  898 
75,855 
75,  830 
75,  806 
75,  794 
75,759 
75, 685 
75,668 
75,655 
75, 627 
75,619 
75,  577 
75,  558 
75,  558 
75,517 
75,  500 
75, 490 
75, 483 
75,  436 
75, 328 

75.311 

75. 229 
75,125 
75, 083 
74, 904 
74,  875 
74,  850 
74,  827 
74, 721 
74, 568 
74, 503 
74,420 


Estate  of  J.  A.  McDonald _ Route  2,  McColl,  S.C _ 

Fifield  Farms . . _• _  229  Main  St.,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

Frank  Robinson _  Panhandle,  Tex _ _ _ 

Charles  Hill. . .  800  West  Oakland,  Chandler,  Ariz _ 

J.  D.  Rankin _  Rural  Route  3,  Canton,  Miss _ 

John  &  Alex  Kochergen _  523  North  Brawley,  Fresno,  Calif _ 

Anschutz  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Inc...  351  State,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah _ 

Winterrowd  Bros . . . . Box  1049,  Pecos,  Tex . . . . . 

K.  K.  Skousen — . . . Route  1,  Box  85,  Chandler,  Ariz _ 

Power  Ranches,  Inc -  Route  1,  Box  72,  Higley,  Ariz _ _ _ 

Fairfax  Pltn _ _ _ Ben  Walker,  Tribbett,  Miss _ 

Marion  Harris _ _ _  20421  Rural  Delivery  44,  Tulare,  Calif _ 

Don  B.  Co _ _ _ Post  Office  Box  2003,  Phoenix,  Ariz . 

John  Henry  Jones.. _ _ Box  34,  Welch,  Tex . . . 

Phelps  &  Palmer . .  222  North  Westood  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz . . 

H.  L.  Holland _ _ _  Box  1598,  Coolidge,  Ariz _ 

Dale  Elliott _  Rural  Route  1,  Clovis,  N.  Mex _ 

Lee  Moor  Farms _ _ _  Clint,  Tex _ 

Hinkhouse  Bros.. . . . . Burlington,  Colo... . . 

Antongiovanni  &  Jarrard . .  1318  Baldwin  Rd.,  Bakersfield,  Calif . . 

King  Farms . . . . . Route  1  Box  162,  Buckeye,  Ariz. . . 

Cordon  V.  Waldrop . _ . . Route  C,  Lamesa,  Tex _ _ _ 

C.  &  V.  Growers,  Inc _ _ Box  368,  Maricopa,  Ariz _ _ 

Yoshino  Bros.. _ _  Box  295,  Quincy,  Wash.. . . . . 

Riggan  Planting  Co _  Box  978,  West  Memphis,  Ark _ 

Patterson  Farms,  Inc . . . . Care  of  G.  D.  Patterson,  Maitland,  Mo _ 

James  E.  and  John  Garrett _  Box  520,  Clovis,  N.  Mex _ 

ACT  Ranches,  Inc _  Route  1  Box  247—2,  Eloy,  Ariz . . . 

Redfield  Plantations.^ _  Edwards,  Miss _ _ _ 

James  F.  Davis,  Jr . . . Route  1  Box  89,  Lorenzo,  Tex _ 

Parsons  Ranch _ _ _ _ Rural  Route  1  Box  57,  Buttonwillow,  Calif.. 

J.  C.  Mills _  Drawer  G,  Abernathy,  Tex _ _ 

G.  J.  Parkhill,  Jr . . . . Box  275,  Crosbyton,  Tex _ _ 

Hoke  Propst . . . . . Route  3,  Anson,  Tex _ _ _ 

Carl  Schuster. _ _ _ _  Route  1  Box  77-A,  San  Juan,  Tex. . . 

Muldrow  Farms _ 1612  E.  Reppto,  Brownfield,  Tex _ 

Jack  Ralston _ _ _ Box  185,  Maricopa,  Ariz... . . 

Ruby  Planting  Co _ _ _ %J.  F.  Shaw,  Box  174,  Money,  Miss.. . 

G.  T.  Hamilton _ _ _  Rural  Route  2,  Hillsboro,  Ala _ 

Anderson-Palmisano  Farms _  Route  1,  Box  39-A,  Maricopa,  Ariz . . 

R.  W.  Owen,  Inc. . . . .  Route  1,  Tunica,  Miss.. _ _ 

Eddy  Farms . . . .  Box  1239,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak _ _ 

C.  L.  Ranch _ _  Dell  City,  Tex _ 

Pirani  &  Sons _ _ _ _ _  Rural  Route  1,  Turrell,  Ark _ 

W.  J.  Chandler  &  Sons. . . Moundville,  Ala _ 

W.  S.  Heaton,  Jr _ _ Lyon,  Miss _ _ _ 

James  E.  Kemp _ 20th  Floor,  Mercantile  Bank  Building,  Dallas 

Tex. 

Dougherty  Ranch _ _ _ 4414  North  36th  St.  Phoenix,  Ariz _ 

Rummonds  Bros.  Ranches. . . Route  1  Box  726,  Thermal,  Calif _ 

Coffman  Ranch  Co _ _ _  908  South  Durbin,  Casper,  Wyo _ 

Broadbent  Livestock  Co _  Box  1825,  El  Centro,  Calif _ _ _ 

Mohead  Planting  Co . .  Lula,  Miss _ _ _ _ 

W.  E.  &  W.  C.  Reid _ _ _ Cherokee,  Ala . . . 

Melvin  H.  McKinney _ _ _  Box  728,  Pecos  ,Tex . . . 

Red  Top  Ranch _ _  P.O.  Box  1,  Red  Top,  Calif . . 

Bruce  Parr _  Route  3,  Friona,  Tex... . . 

Glen  Cox . . State  Route,  Lenorah,  Tex _ _ _ 

Lockmiller  &Son _  1401  Piedmont,  Clovis,  N.  Mex _ 

C.  J.  Lowrance  &  Sons _  Driver,  Ark . . . 

;  Jason  H.  Allen _ _ 4602  15th  St.,  Lubbock,  Tex _ 

Martin  Talla _  Box  668,  Stanfield,  Ariz _ 

Albert  J.  Hoelscher _ _ __  1902  Jackson,  Pecos,  Tex _ 

W.  G.  Trotter . .• _ _ Box  113,  Winterville,  Miss _ 

Henry  L.  Voss . . . . 48  W.  Glenn  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz _ 

Roy  Barefield . . Alexander,  Ga . «... . 

Miller  Farms  Co _ _ _  Box  390,  Tulia,  Tex _ 

H.  &  D.  Duenne _ 1  Rural  Route  2,  Charleston,  Mo _ 

Sierra  Dawn  Farms... . .  45949  W  Shields,  Firebaugh,  Calif.. . 

Avra  Lnd  &  Cattle _ _ _  c/o  A  Young  Co  Tucson  Ft,  Tucson,  Ariz _ 

Wayne  Kirschenmann _ 5109  Lansdale  Dr.  Bakersfield,  Calif . 

Belluomini  Bros _ _  Rural  Route  1  Box  89,  Buttonwillow,  Calif. . 

C.  A.  Thomas _ _ _ Box  8,  Lake  Harbor,  Fla... . . ... 

M.  P.  Moore _ _ _ Senatobia,  Miss... . . . . -. _ 

Alpe  Bros _ _ Crawfordsville,  Ark... . . 

Cerro  Bros _ _ _ Rural  Route  2,  Box  749,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

Aid  Land  &  Livestock  Co... . .  420  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.. . 

W.  A.  Calloway _  Bosco,  La _ _ _ 

Ryan  Bros . . .  P.O.  Box  268,  Mendota,  Calif _ 

Hoparka  Plantation. . . . Care  of  F.  M.  Mitchener,  Sumner,  Miss . 

Pacific  Farms  Co _  1047  M  Street,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

Wesley  Hansen . . . .  Post  Office  Box  995,  Corcoran,  Calif _ 

Alex  and  Norman  Pretzer. . . Box  786,  Eldy,  Ariz . . . . . 

Dunn  Farms _ _ _ Route  1,  Box  6,  Maricopa,  Ariz. . . . 

J.  A.  Pickett _ _ _ Box  117,  Morrow,  La _ 

W.  H.  Lovett . . Dublin,  Ga . . . . . 

Aladdin  Ranch . . 1221  Fulton  Mall,  Room  614,  Fresno,  Calif.. 

J.  E.  Mayes . . . 1 _  Mayesville,  S.C. . . 1 _ 

Wayne  Q.  Winsett. _ _  2028  Willard  Dr.,  Altus,  Okla _ 

Standefer-Gray,  Inc . . Box  711,  Lubbock,  Tex . . . 

Douglas  Mallette _ Indianola,  Miss.. . . . . 

A.  L.  Muzinich... . .  207  Panorama  Dr.,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ ... 

LevertSt.  John,  Inc _ _ Rural  Route  1,  Box  10,  St.  Martinville,  La... 

Warren  Livestock _ ....  Box  848,  Cheyenne,  Wyo _ _ 

Drew  Gillen _  Blooming  Grove,  Tex _ _ 

Griffin  &  Griffin _  Box  1193,  Coalinga,  Calif _ 

Raymond  McCutchen. _ _ Robert  Lee,  Tex _ _ _ _ 

Southwest  Grazing,  Inc. . . Box  296,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ _ 

Rio  Grande  Equipment  Co . State  Highway  77,  Harlingen,  Tex _ 

J.  F.  Crews... . . . .  Box 352,  Pecos,  Tex... . . . . 

Jimmy  Millar _ State  Route  2,  Morton,  Tex . . . . 

J.  T.  John  Co.,  Inc _  Laurinburg,  N.C. _ _ 

A.  L.  Cone. _ _ _ _ P.O.  Box  871,  Lubbock,  Tex _ _ 

Phil  Ladra.. _ _  5825  West  Harmont  Dr  Glendale,  Ariz _ 

Stanley  Snitzer _ _ _ 801  North  First  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz _ : 

Penny  Ranch _ _ _  Burlington,  Colo _ _ 

Garrett  &  Son... . .  Rural  Route  2,  Box  24,  Clarksdale,  Miss _ 


$74,  374 
74, 345 
74,  337 
74,  257 
74,  248 
74,212 
74, 164 
74,119 
74,114 
74, 108 
74, 079 
74,  062 
74,  030 
74, 000 
73,965 

73.913 
73,911 

73. 849 
73,790 
73, 734 
73, 657 
73,  596 
73, 531 
73,  491 
.73,  451 

73.437 
73,  429 
73, 426 
73,  359 
73.  269 

■  73,  251 
73, 242 
73, 171 
73,  079 
73, 074 
72,  957 
72,  884 
72.  879 
72,776 
72, 740 
72,  550 
72, 504 
72, 452 
72, 397 
72, 340 
72. 331 
72, 323 

72, 269 
72,  266 
72,191 
72,181 
72, 126 
72,121 
72, 023 
71,984 
71,930 
71,922 

71.850 
71,849 
71,830 
71,799 
71,689 
71,631 
71,679 
71,643 
71.622 
71.563 
71,546 
71,521 
71,493 
71,473 

71.438 
71,422 
71,274 
71,237 
71,228 
71,093 
71,071 
71,068 
70.  980 
70,  886 
70,  874 
70,  828 
70,  825 
70,818 
70,  790 
70,  745 
70,  732 
70,  724 
70,605 
70.  585 
70,  509 
70,  445 
70,415 
70, 409 
70,217 
70,215 
70, 033 
69.  967 
69, 920 

69.913 
69, 866 
69, 864 
69, 751 
69. 727 
69, 710 
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Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


El  Dorado  Ranch,  Inc _ _  Box  607,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz... . . 

White  Farms  &  Cattle  Co . . Box  719,  Canyon,  Tex _ _ 

C.  Ray  Robinson . . .  Box  93,  Eloy,  Ariz. . . . . 

Spencer  H.  Barret _ _  Belzom,  Miss _ _ _ _ _ 

i.  R.  Durrett  Trusts.. _ _  Box  1081,  Amarillo,  Tex _ 

H.  S.  Mitchell . .  P.O.  Box  98,  Millington,  Tenn... . . 

Kleymann  Bros . . . . Care  of  Frederick  Kleymann,  Tribune,  Kans. 

William  Hardison _ _  P.O.  Box  98,  Palo  Verde,  Ariz _ 

Mission  Planting  Co _ _  Box  248,  Ida,  La _ 

Mashburn  Farms,  Inc _  Rural  Route  5,  Paris,  Tex . . . 

Wagner  Brothers,  Inc _ _  1126  3d  St,  Lewiston,,  Idaho _ _ _ 

Kern  Valley  Farms _  Box  505,  Lamont,  Calif _ _ 

Claude  P.  Polston,  Jr _ _  Route  1,  Box  16,  Blenheim,  S.C _ _ 

Santa  Cruz  Farms,  Inc _ _ _  Box  998,  Eloy,  Ariz _ 

Starkey  &  Erwin _ _ ? _  P.O.  Box  669,  Avenal,  Calif _ _ 

John  H.  Spearman _ i _  Box  1000,  Clovis,  N.  Mex _ 

Lewis  Barksdale,  Jr _ _  Route  1,  Duncan,  Miss _ _ 

E.  R.  McDonald  &  Sons _  Newellton,  La _  _ _ 

H.  T.  Dillahunty  &  Sons. .  Hughes,  Ark. . .  . . . 

Palm  Livestock  Co _  Elk  Mountain,  Wyo _ 

Trans-Pecos  Dairy _ : _  Box  1383,  Pecos,  Tex _ _ _ _ 

William  J.  Asmussen _  Agar,  S.  Dak _  _ 

C.  W.  Neely _  _  Box  172,  Gilbert,  Ariz _ _ 

G.  &  E.  Livestock,  Inc _  .  1319  Edgar  St.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo _ _ 

Carl  C.  May _ _  Route  2  Box  599  West  Helena,  Ark _ 

J.  D.  Smith _ ...  _ 109  E.  11th  St.,  Littlefield,  Tex _ _ 

Talbott  Sheep  Co _  _  1232  California  St.,  Los  Banos,  Calif _ 

John  C.  Alford _  _  Box  28,  Petersburg,  Tex__ .  . .  _ 

S.  C.  Wilson  &  Son _ _  Care  of  Shelby  T.  Wilson,  Dundee,  Miss _ 

San  Juan  Ranching  Co _  Route  1  Box  171 B,  Dos  Palos,  Calif. .  _  ... 

Paul  Battle,  Jr _  .......  Box  232,  Tunica,  Miss _  ...  _ 

Pinal  Farms,  Inc _  .  Box  728,  Stanfield,  Ariz _  _ 

Stanley  Asmussen _  Agar,  S.  Dak._  _ _ 

Shannon  Bros.  Enterprises...  .......  Box  2863  DeSoto  Sta.,  Memphis,  Tenn - 

X  Y  Ranch  Co _  _  Care  of  Ray  Jameson,  Granada,  Colo _ 

Dalton  R.  Pittman...  .  ...  4809  Camellia  Ln,  Shreveport,  La. . . 

Mason  &  Godwin _ _ _  Rural  Route  2,  Monroe,  La _ 

Ballard  and  Hurt...  _  Olton  Route,  Plainview,  Tex. .  . . . . 

Caire  St  Graugnard _  P.O.  Box  7,  Edgard,  La. . .  _  . 

Gaddis  Farms,  Inc _ _  ...  Raymond,  Miss _  _  _ 

Lloyd  Gambrel _  _  Box  729,  Ralls,  Tex.  _ _  _  _ 

Bill  St.  Clair. . .  ...  ....  Route  3.,  Muleshoe,  Tex_.  . . 

Rids  Church _  '. .  ..  . .  Care  of  Don  Elefson  Rids  Audit,  Independ- 

^  ence,  Mo. 

J.  Bert  Williams _  _  .  Rural  Route  1,  Farwell,  Tex.  . . . 

W.  W.  Draper,  Jr _ _  402  Mockingbird  Lane,  Forrest  City,  Ark _ 

Delta  Ranches,  Inc. _  .  ...  ...  P.O.  Box  211,  Blythe,  Calil  _ 

Guerra  Bros _  ...  ..  Box  38,  Linn,  Tex _  .  _ 

Thomas  A.  Morriss-Sons _  _  .  Sonora,  Tex  _  _  _ 

E.  K.  Angeley _  _ _  Route  1,  Box  152,  Muleshoe,  Tex... , _ 

Tillar  &  Co _  Tillar,  Ark  _ 

P.  W.  Vensel _ _ _  803  West  Pinkley,  Collidge,  Ariz _ 

Jack  Hale _  Box  261,  Blytheville,  Ark _ _ 

C.  O.  Pitrat  &Sons_.  _ _ Route  1,  Box  12,  Laveen,  Ariz _ 

W.  A.  Fulford _  . _  1305  East  Buckley,  Brownfield,  Tex _ 

Mallory  Farms _  Chatfield,  Ark _ 

T.  R.  Joines _  .  ..  .  Rural  Route  2,  Abernathy,  Tex _ 

Lowarnce  Bros  &  Co _  Driver,  Ark _  _ 

Jack  Duke _ i _ 1314  Plum,  Pecos,  Tex _ 

Delton  Caddell _  Route  1,  Falls,  Tex _ 

John  Smith _  _ Box  57,  Maricopa,  Ariz _  _ 

D.  H.  Dew,  Jr _  Eden,  Miss _ _ 

Charles  Vonderahe _  Box  215,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

Barnard  Bros _  2902  Kingsley  Lane,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

Vernon  Goodwin _ _  Box  395,  Saegraves,  Tex _ 

Morris  Stuhaan _  29001  Rd  48,  Visalia,  Calif _ 

Lone  Oak  Ranch _  ...  _  Box  386,  Corcoran,  Calif.  ...  _ 

J.  Kroeker  Sons _  _  30335  Orange  St.,  Shafter,  Calif _ 

Arnold  Farms,  Inc _ Tunica,  Miss _ 

Grady  Shepard _  _ _  _  .  Rural  Route  1,  Hale  Center,  Tex _ 

G.  Buster  Brown . . . .  1104  North  Olive  Dr.,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

Cowan  Bros _  .  LaGrange,  Tenn. _ _ _ _ 

Allen  B.  Helms _  Clarkedale,  Ark _ 

South  Bay  Growers,  Inc _  Box  68,  South  Bay,  Fla _ 

Lake  Plantation _ c/o  L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Hughes,  Ark _ 

Leon  C.  Bramlett _  Rural  Route  3,  Box  599,  Clarksdale,  Miss _ 

Byron  Campbell . . .  .  795  West  Rockey,  Raymondville,  Tex.. . 

Elmer  Heiskell _ _ _  Rural  Route  2  Box  212,  Dalhart,  Tex _ 

J.  C.  Moore  Mercantile  Co _ _  Rural  Route  1,  Marion,  Ala . . . 

Tunney  Stinnett _  Elaine,  Ark _ 

M.  &  T.,  Inc _ _  .  P.O.  Box  308,  Chico,  Calif _ _ 

Neil  Rasor _ _ _  Box  117,  Royal  City,  Wash _ 

Cotton  Dixie,  I nc_ _ . .  . c/o  J.  B.  Baker,  Webb,  Miss _ 

Arthur  P.  Gumz _ _ _  North  Judson,  Ind _ _ 

Billy  Wayne  Sisson _  ...  114  Liveoak,  Hereford,  Tex _ 

Donald  E.  Morris _  Fortescue,  Mo _ _ _ _ _ 

E.  P.  Coleman,  Jr. _ _ _  P.O.  Box  250,  Sikeston,  Mo _ 

Lee  J.  Fazzino _  Rural  Route  1  Box  259,  Bryan,  Tex _ 

S.  &  P.  Farms,  Inc _  8ox  228,  Gila  Bend,  Ariz _ 

G.  L.  Morris,  Jr _ _  McCrory,  Ark _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Herbert  C.  Harris,  Jr _  Box  K,  Cherokee,  Ala _  ...  _ 

Otto  Steinberg _  Box  242,  Plainview,  Tex _ _ 

B.  S.  Baldwin  &  Sons _ _ _  2908  McCall  St,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

Rowe  &  Turnbough . _  Box  1,  Toyahvale,  Tex _ 

L.  H.  Woodruff _ _ _ _  McDade,  La _ _ _ 

California  Sturges  Ginning  Co _  Box  409,  Yuma,  Ariz _ 

Telles  Farms.. . . .  46031  West  Nees,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

Antongiovanni  Bros _  Route  7,  Box  532,  Bakersfield,  Calif . . 

Stonewall  Planting  Co _  P.O.  Box  11,  Thornton,  Miss. . 

Dorris  Jones . . . .  506  South  White,  Floydada,  Tex - - 

Oaklawn  Plantation,  Inc _ Route  3,  Box  36,  Dundee,  Miss - 

Hogue  Produce  Co _ _ _  Box  66,  Firebaugh,  Calif _ 

Kirkland  &  Best . . .  P.O.  Box  97,  Ulmers,  S.C _ _ _ 

Carr  Planting  Co . . . O.  C.  Carr,  Jr.,  Clarksdale,  Miss. . 

Pappas  &  Co.,  Inc _  P.O.  Box  477,  Mendota,  Calif _ 

Robert  F.  Ashley . . South  Kansas  City  RD,  La  Feria,  Tex _ 

James  Childress .  Box  1088,  Ozona,  Tex . . . 


$69, 694 
69, 584 
69, 382 
69, 343 
69, 338 
69, 302 
69, 275 
69, 227 
69, 148 
69, 012 
68, 998 
68,986 
68,958 
68, 882 
68, 879 
68, 863 
68,818 
68,812 
68,  732 
68,  730 
68, 669 
68,626 
68,619 
68, 586 
68,  543 
68,  488 
68, 456 
68,  454 
68,  444 
68,  407 
68,  391 
68,  347 
68,335 
68,  305 
68,213 
68, 168 
68,127 
68,  031 
68,  028 
67,  999 
67,911 
67,870 
67, 860 

67,  857 
67, 840 
67, 787 
67,  554 
67,  508 
67, 493 
67,414 
67,  341 
67,243 
67,  230 
67,216 
67, 186 
67, 162 
67, 002 
66, 919 
66,  823 
66,610 
66, 594 
66,  571 

66.515 
66, 485 
66, 447 
66, 422 
66,  347 
66,311 
66, 152 
66, 144 
66, 069 
66, 066 
66,  000 
65, 983 
65, 970 
65, 883 
65,815 
65, 802 
65,758 
65,707 
65,671 
65, 660 
65,612 
65,  540 

65.516 
65, 467 
65, 438 
65, 428 
65,  342 
65,303 
65, 280 
65, 191 
65, 131 
65,  083 
65, 056 
65,  006 
65, 003 
65,  003 
65, 001 
64,929 
64, 863 
64,783 
64, 746 
64, 689 
64,  673 
64, 554 


Daniel  Gustafson _ _ 

Leonard  and  Henry  Franz _ 

Erma  Griffith _ 

Bloemhof  Hay  Co... . 

McIntosh  &  Sons _ 

Robert  Devin _ 

Dolph  Briscoe,  Jr _ 

Emmett  Jobe _ 

Kriesant  Operating  Co.,  Inc _ 

W.  W.  Boswell,  Jr _ 

J.  O.  Thompson... . . 

M.  &  V.  Farms _ 

Runnymede  Plantation _ 

Warren  Spikes _ 

Bonanza  Farms _ 

Green  River  Ls  Co . . . 

Milo  Erwin. . . . 

Herbert  Friemel  ...  _ 

W.  T.  Jamison,  Jr _  _ 

Sloan  Osborn _ 

OV  Land  Co _ 

John  W.  Dawson _ _ 

J.  R.  Stump _ _ 

Sebastian  Cotton  &  Grain  Corp_. 

Jack  Hart.. _ _ _ 

H.  T.  Bonds _ 

W.  W.  &  Earl  Cochran _ 

DiGiorgio  Fruit  Corp _ 

P.  Hansen  Ranch..  _ 

Edward  Trotter  .  _ 

Frank  T.  Brumfield  .... 
Asbury  Wright. . .  .  .  _ 

C.  &  W.  Ranches,  Inc _ 

Porter  Land  Co _ 

Stonner  Brothers _ 

H.  B.  Barker _ 

Wood-Sanderlin  Farm _ 

John  Valpredo _ _ 

Everett  Wiseman _ 

Grady  Windle  Parker _ 

Robert  Cardwell _ 

Opal  Fry  &  Sons _ 

Knapp  Farms _  _ 

Shotwell  Plantation,  Inc. . . 

L.  J.  Barksdale,  Sr _ 

Bryants,  Inc _ 

P.  S.  Thompson _ 

Barling  Bros. _ 

Robert  D.  Bechtel _ 

Robert  W.  Brooks . . . 

E.  H.  Clarke  &  Co _ 

Milton  Addison _  _ 

Sigmon  Planting  Co _ 

Ralph  W.  Shelton _  _ 

Quinn  Bros _ 

Clements  Corp _ 

Elmo  Stephens . . 

Self  &  Co _ 

Dale  Steele _ 

D.  E.  Reynolds,  Jr _ 

Raymond  Brown  &  J.  M.  Brown 

C.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch,  Inc _ 

Lynchfield  Planting  Co _ 

R.  L.  Pillow _ 

C.  C.  &  Jack  Harbison _ 

Gulhrie  Farming  Co _ _ 

D.  H.  Dew,  Sr _ 

Rufus  C.  Branch _ 

Dudley  Pillow,  Sr _ 

Hatton  Brothers,  Inc _ 

O.  F.  Gremaud _ 

Dessert  Seed  Co.,  Inc _ 

Buckshot  Farms,  Inc _ 

Hawk  &  Sperber _ 

Billy  Ray  Mclnroe _ 

Marshall  Cator _ 

Alex  Curtis _ 

Gordon  Bros. . . 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg/Ref.  Co. 

H.  H.  Twiford _ 

John  C.  Reistino _ 

Carr-Mascot  Pltn.  Inc _ 

F.  E.  Motley _ 

R.R.  Rhymes  Farm _ 

J.  R.  Flautt  8i  Sons _ 

Green  Top  Farms,  Inc _ 

L.  L.  Lawson _ 

J.  S.  Hoopes _ _ 

D.  D.  McColl _ 

J.  Antongiovanni _ 

Vernon  Swearingen _ 

Mauldin  Mauldin _ 

Beers  Bros _ 

Leslie  H.  Laffere _ 

W.  H.  Haggard,  Jr _ 

R.  Creecy  &  T.  Tate _ 

G.  H.  Barker _ 

Sugarland  Industries,  Inc. 

Dick  Sheffield _ 

Panetta  &  Loftis _ 

James  0.  Payne _ 

Diamond  Ring  Ranch _ 

Reyher  Farms _ 

P.  K.  McGregor _ 

Charles  E.  Lynch _ 

Pi-Land  &  Cattle  Co _ 


.  Box  27,  Lyford,  Tex . 

.  Lind,  Wash . . . 

.  Route  2,  Morton,  Tex _ _ _ _ 

.  P.O.  Box  147,  Buttonwillow,  Calif . . 

.  2034  14th  St.,  Lewiston,  Idaho _ 

.  603  Southeast  2d,  Tulia,  Tex . . . 

Box  389,  Uvalde,  Tex . . . 

.  Route  1,  Box  53,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz _ 

.  Box  125,  Mendota,  Calif . . . 

.  700  Whitley  Av.  Corcoran,  Calif . . 

.  Route  1,  Box  482,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz _ 

.  P.O.  Box  82,  Ehrenberg,  Ariz _ 

Box 277,  Itta  Bena,  Miss... _ 

.  Hugoton,  Kans _ _ _ 

.  2612  Elm  St.,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

.  Box  431,  Green  River,  Wyo... . . 

.  6082  East  Butler,  Fresno,  Calif _ 

.  Route  1,  Canyon,  Tex _ _ _ 

.  Tiptonville,  Tenn _ 

.  Route  2,  Friona,  Tex _ _ _ 

.  P.O.  Box  1088,  Clewiston,  Fla _ 

.  Rural  Route  3,  Hawkinsville,  Ga_ . 

_  Box  851,  Elsa,  Tex _ . . . . 

.  Box  104,  Sebastian,  Tex. _ _ 

.  Gruver,  Tex _ _ _ 

.  Route  1,  Shelby,  Miss _ 

.  Portland,  Ark _ _ _ 

.  Box  308,  DiGiorgio,  Calif . . . 

.  P.O.  Box  295,  Corcoran,  Calif _ 

.  Rural  Route  2,  Box  745,  Greenville,  Miss _ 

.  Inverness,  Miss _ _ 

.  Pineliurst,  Ga _ _ _ 

.  Star  Route  Box  17,  Marana,  Ariz _ 

.  Box  393,  Bakersfield,  Calif . . 

.  Miami,  Mo _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.  602  East  Lincoln,  Morton,  Tex___. . . 

.  Crumrod,  Ark _ 

.  Rural  Route  2,  Box  460,  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 

.  Vega,  Tex _ 

.  Box  0,  Courtland,  Ala _ 

..  8265  W.  Annadale,  Fresno,  Calif _ 

.  Rural  Route  2  Box  403,  Bakersfield,  Calif. . . 

..  Box  205,  Weslaco,  Tex . . . 

..  Rural  Route  1,  Tchula,  Miss _ 

. .  Marks,  Miss . . . . 

..  Bartow,  Ga . . . 

..  Box  787,  Eloy,  Ariz _ 

..  640  G  St.,  Wasco  Calif _ 

..  2020  S.  9th  St.,  Coolidge,  Ariz _ 

. .  Box  431,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz _ 

..  Hughes,  Ark . . . . . 

. .  1015  E.  Tate,  Brownfield,  Tex _ 

..  Sherard,  Miss _ _ _ 

..  Box  726,  Friona,  Tex. . . . . . 

..  Salisbury,  Mo _ _ _ 

..  Box  304,  Plainview,  Tex _ 

..  Olton  Rt,  Plainview,  Tex _ _ 

._  Marks,  Miss _ _ _ _ _ 

..  Ford,  Kans . . . . . . 

..  Glendora,  Miss . . . 

..  Anguilla,  Miss . . . . . 

.  _  Box  190,  Davis,  Calif . . 

..  Tchula,  Miss . . . . 

._  Box  128,  Itta  Bena,  Miss _ _ 

..  Route  1,  Mercedes,  Tex _ _ _ 

..  20210  Ave  176,  P’ville,  Calif _ 

._  Eden,  Miss _ _ _ 

..  Joiner,  Ark... . . 

..  Greenwood,  Miss.. . . 

..  Drawer  558,  Pahokee,  Fla . . . 

..  Rural  Route  3,  Perryville,  Mo _ 

..  P.O.  Box  181,  El  Centro,  Calif _ 

. .  Box  428,  Stanfield,  Ariz _ 

. .  Box  847,  Hotlville,  Calif _ _ _ 

..  RFD  2,  Levelland,  Tex _ 

..  Box  T,  Sunray,  Tex _ 

._  602  S  Deer  Creek  Dr.,  W.  Leland,  Miss _ 

_.  P.O.  Box  366,  Tranquillity,  Calif _ 

..  Route  2  Box  69,  Point  Allen,  La _ 

._  Alligator,  Miss _ _ _ 

..  1002  San  Jose  St.,  Hearne,  Tex.. . . 

..  Rural  Route  2  Box  161,  Clarksdale,  Miss _ 

..  424  N.  Glover,  Hollis,  Okla . . . 

._  Rural  Route  5,  Rayville,  La _ 

..  Swan  Lake,  Miss . . . 

__  Route  4,  Richmond,  Mo _  _ _ _ 

..  3307-43rd  Street  Lubbock,  Tex _ 

Route  1  Box  115,  Chandler,  Ariz.. . . 

..  Box  748,  St.  Pauls,  N.  C _ _ _ 

.  _  191  Oleander  Ave.,  Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

..  11050  West  Mountain  Whitney,  Riverdale, 
Calif. 

2753  Maple,  Yuma,  Ariz. . . 

. .  Tyler,  Ala _ _ _ 

Box  1504,  Uvalde,  Tex . . . _. 

..  Route  1,  Box  35,  Buckeye,  Ariz . 

. .  Rural  Route  2,  Box  446,  Osceola,  Ark _ 

. .  Marks,  Miss . . . _ . . 

..  Box  45,  Sugarland,  Tex _ _ 

._  Webbers  Falls,  Okla _ _ 

..  12771  Road  112,  Tipton,  Calif _ 

..  Star  Route  Box  96,  Wasco,  Calif.. . 

1745  Lynwood  PL,  Casper,  Wyo  . . . 

._  Care  of  Herb  Reyher,  Pres.,  McClave,  Colo.. 

...  Inverness,  Miss.. . . 

...  B'ville,  S.C _ _ _ 

_.  Route  2,  Box  368,  Blythe,  Calif _ _ 


$64, 456 
64, 428 
64,419 
64,416 
64, 174 
64, 109 
64. 076 
64,041 
64, 008 
64, 001 
63, 988 
63. 895 
63,887 
63, 863 
63,773 
63,  764 
63,  763 

63. 761 
63,  746 
63, 689 
63,  661 
63,634 
63, 626 
63,  597 
63,  582 

63. 579 
63,  562 
63, 561 

63.410 
63,  353 
63,339 
63, 306 
63,  276 

63.270 
63, 173 
63, 131 
63, 107 
63,  069 
63,007 
62,974 
62. 970 
62,916 

62.915 
62. 909 
62, 903 
62.861 
62.810 
62,795 

62. 762 
62.  756 
62, 730 
62,724 
62, 694 
62,612 
62,  590 
62,  589 

62. 579 
62,  548 
62,  539 
62,519 
62,  501 
62,476 
62, 439 
62, 402 
62, 378 
62, 332 
62.311 
62,291 
62,273 
62,  273 

62.271 
62,266 

62. 252 
62.207 
62,129 
62, 064 
61,957 

61.915 
61.907 
61,824 
61,768 
61,709 
61.668 
61.668 
61,656 
61,584 
61,555 
61,540 
61,512 
61,445 
61,429 

61,412 

61.411 
61,347 
61,313 
61.298 
61,294 
61,259 

61.252 
61,252 
61,228 
61,224 
61, 178 
61,169 
61, 106 
61, 050 
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1968  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  $60,000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)— Continued 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


Name 


Address 


Total 

payments 


J.  N.  Osterkamp  Ranches . . 

Coyne  E.  Killian . . . . 

M.  B.  M.  Farms _ 

Harp  &  Hansen _ _ _ 

Larry  Woodard  Farms,  Inc _ 

Taylor  Bros...... . . . . 

T.  C.  Buford. _ _ _ — 

Sunshine  Valley  Ranches . . . 

M.  I.  Vance  &  J.  A.  Mortensen,  Jr _ 

George  Gabel _ 

Nash  Bros.. _ _ _ _ _ 

Dowco  Land  Co . . . . . 

Billy  Joe  Waldrup _ 

W.  J.  Denton  Estate . . . . 

Paul  Morgan _ _ _ 

J.  Allen  Baker  Farms _ _ _ 

B.  C.  Rhyne . . 

Rex  Neely _ 

George  H.  Moore . . . 

Otis  Whitlock . . . . 

Meacham  Land  &  Cattle  Co . . 

W.  T.  Helbert . . 

J.  R.  Tucker . . . . 


445  South  Rio  Vista,  Brawley,  Calif 

Star  Route,  Lorenzo,  Tex _ 

1315  West  Palm  Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz _ 

Post  Office  Box  295,  Corcoran,  Calif _ 

Box  477,  Lepanto,  Ariz _ 

Essex,  Mo _ 

Glendora,  Miss _ 

Box  788,  Eloy,  Ariz . . 

Route  2,  Box  550,  Tempe,  Ariz _ 

Dimmitt,  Tex... _ _ 

Redstone,  Mont _ 

432  28th  St.,  Cairo,  III _ 

Drew,  Miss _ _ 

In  care  of  Ruby  C.  Denton,  Executrix,  Wil¬ 
son,  Ark. 

707  North  18th,  Lamesa,  Tex... . 

25  NW.  Ave  G,  Belle  Glade,  Fla _ 

Benton,  Ala _ _ _ _ 

483  N.  J.ay  St.,  Chandler,  Ariz _ 

Rural  Route  3,  Canton,  Miss _ , _ 

Box  113,  Bostwick,  Ga . . . . 

Lapwai  Ind _ _ _ 

Rural  Route  2  Box  109— B,  Lorena,  Tex _ 

Route  1,  Box  122,  Buckeye,  Ariz _ 


$61,039 
61, 002 
60, 973 
60, 961 
60, 951 
60, 928 
60, 904 
60, 786 
60, 724 
60,712 
60, 665 
60, 655 
60, 589 
60,  564 

60,  549 
60, 547 
60, 547 
60, 542 
60, 520 
60, 502 
60, 471 
60, 466 
60, 459 


Thomas  A.  &  Charles  O'Neal . 

...  Route  1,  Blenheim,  S.C . . . 

M.  L.  Dudley  &  Co... . . 

Odell  J.  Wilson . 

...  515  North  Harrison,  Fresno,  Calif . 

...  Rural  Route  3,  Holly  Springs,  Miss _ 

M.  H.  Rich,  Jr. _ 

...  Chatham,  Miss . .  .• _ 

Marchini  Bros . . . 

Trans  Pecos  Farms,  Inc _ 

B.  N.  Word  Co.,  Inc . . 

Doe  Cattle  &  Land  Co... . . 

James  U.  Yeldell,  Jr . . 

J.  B.  Pollock..  . . . 

Gus  Pugh  Sons,  Inc. . 

Porter  &  Wentz,  Inc . . 

Lipe  Farms,  lnc__ . . 

W.  J.  Linn _ _ _ _ 

S.  E.  Lowrance  Ranch . .  . 

...  P.0.  Box  1,  Tranquillity,  Calif _ _ 

..  Box  1210,  Pecos,  Tex _ _ _ 

...  Wabbaseka,  Ark  ...  . . 

.  .  P.0.  Box  401,  Visalia,  Calif _ 

...  Mer  Rouge,  La . . . 

Box  238  Hargill,  Tex . . . 

.  .  Portland,  Ark _ _ _ 

...  P.0.  Box  870,  Brownsville,  Tex _ 

.  .  In  care  of  George  Lipe,  Indianola,  Miss _ 

.  .  Rural  Route  3,  Houston,  Miss. . . 

_ Box  36,  Tranquillity,  Calif.. . . . . 

Ed  Wiest . . . . 

Floyd  Robbs . .  . . . 

Lloyd  M.  Hale _ _ _ 

A.  A.  Mabus.  _ _ 

Ganier  Bros _  _ _ 

...  133  West  J  St’,  Brawley,  Calif _ 

.  .  Box  905,  Willcox,  Ariz... _ _ _ 

...  Rural  Route  1,  Tulia,  Tex . . . 

..  Phillip,  Miss.. . . 

_  Hollandale,  Miss _  ___  _ 

Millhaven  Co . . .  .  _ 

H.  Fox  Tindal  . . 

Arthur  B.  Stavlo.. . . 

_ J.  K.  Boddiford,  Manager,  Route  1,  Sylva- 

nia,  Ga. 

...  Pinewood,  S.C . . . . . . 

_  Box  272,  Sunray,  Tex..  _ _  _ 

$60, 448 
60, 420 
60,417 
60,401 
60, 399 
60,395 
60,372 
60,370 
60. 368 
60, 360 
60, 244 
60, 237 
60, 221 
60,219 
60, 175 
60,154 
60, 135 
60,116 
60,  084 
60,  050 
60,  041 

60,  018 
60, 000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970— AMEND¬ 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  53  AND  54 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  submit  two  amendments  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
The  purpose  of  the  first  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  language  of  the  House  bill, 
which  would  place  a  limit  of  $20,000  on 
the  payments  to  any  one  individual  or 
operator. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  some 
persons  connected  with  the  Department 
and  persons  who  defend  the  large  pay¬ 
ments  that  if  this  $20,000  limitation  is 
included  in  the  bill  then  due  to  a  so- 
called  snap-back  provision  in  the  law 
payments  would  revert  to  another  pro¬ 
gram,  which  could  result  in  equally  high 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  I  disagree  with  that 
reasoning.  In  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  last 
minute  gasp  of  those  who  see  this  boon¬ 
doggle  program  facing  defeat.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  rather  than  dispute  that  point, 
which  can  so  easily  be  settled,  I  submit 
another  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  me  which  would  merely  repeal 
the  snap-back  and  thereby  make  certain 
that  all  the  money  saved  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  returned  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  amend¬ 
ments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  53 

On  page  23,  line  14,  insert  the  following: 
" Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000 
under  all  such  programs  are  made  to  any 
producer  on  any  crop  planted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970.” 

Amendment  No.  54 

On  page  23,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  add  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

“Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed.” 


^FEDERAL  LANDS  FOR  PARKS  AND 
\  RECREATION  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  o\the  bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend  title 
1  of  tft^  Land  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897), 
and  for  otlW  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  laot  considered  the  pending 
measure,  S.  170\  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  de¬ 
sired  an  opportunity  to  review  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  anckto  consider  offering 
amendments.  I  understand  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  fvas  two  amend¬ 
ments  that  he  will  offerNat  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.\President,  2 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  at  some  length  about 
S.  1708,  a  bill  which  would  \mend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
S.  1708  would  make  it  possible  fohStates 
or  their  political  subdivisions  to  acquire 
surplus  Federal  property  at  from  N^ero 
percent  to  50  percent  of  fair  market  value 
where  the  property  is  to  be  used  for  rec\ 
reational  purposes.  ' 

Today  I  should  like  to  offer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  two  amendments  to  S.  1708  which  I 
believe  would  strengthen  the  bill  con¬ 
siderably.  Both  amendments  are  designed 
to  insure  that  when  property  is  conveyed 
under  the  bill,  the  interests  of  the  Fed-/ 
eral  Government  will  be  fully  protected) 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  first  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read.  7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  / 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as /olio ws: 

On.  page  5,  line  8,  it  is  pronfced  to  insert 
the  following  after  Secretary >of  the  Interior: 
“Provided,  however,  that  tife  determination 
of  the  Administrator  of  tbfe  General  Services 
Administration  and  the/recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until /60  calendar  days  after 
the  proposed  conveyance  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Itepresentatives  respectively, 
neither  House/ of  Congress  having  recom¬ 
mended  disapproval  of  the  conveyance  in 
the  interim/ 

Mr.  BROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  both 
amendments  are  the  product  of  a 
lengfihy  discussion  with  former  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  who,  as  we 
afl  know,  played  such  a  fine  role  in  the 


Senate  in  fighting  for  the  Morse  for¬ 
mula  throughout  the  years. 

The  first  amendment  would  be  at¬ 
tached  as  a  proviso  to  subsection  (2)  of 
S.  1708.  Subsection  (2)  provides  that 
surplus  Federal  property  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  States  and  municipalities 
at  0  percent  to  50  percent  of  fair  marke/ 
value,  the  percentage  to  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  accopaance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the/Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior.  While  I  imve  great 
regard  for  both  of  these  offices,  I  believe 
that  some  degree  of  controller  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  surplus  Fed/ral  property 
should  remain  vested  iyL  the  Congress. 
After  all,  up  until  now,  Congress  has 
held  100-percent  control  over  these 
transfers  of  property.  It  seems  appropri¬ 
ate,  therefore,  th/t  in  giving  GSA  and 
the  Secretary  of /he  Interior  authority  to 
determine  the./percentage  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (2)  that  Congress  should  at  least 
retain  a  final  power  of  disapproval  over 
the  executive  decision.  Accordingly,  I  am 
introduouig  an  amendment  to  S.  1708 
Ywhiclyprovides  that  the  GSA  determi¬ 
nation  and  the  Interior  Department’s 
recommendation  shall  not  become  opera- 
tyveNmtil  60  days  after  the  proposed  con- 
/veyance  has  been  submitted  to  both 
Houses'nf  Congress,  with  neither  House 
having  disapproved  the  conveyance  in 
the  interirc  60  days. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this\amendment  with  the  able 
and  distinguisned  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  I  am  a  position  to  accept 
it.  I  think  the  amendment  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  monitoring  the  administration  of 
this  program.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at 
this  time;  however,  \here  may  be  a 
constitutional  question  That  will  have  to 
be  ironed  out  in  conference.  I  hope  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  tne  executive 
branch  in  the  present  form\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  \ffered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  \ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  \ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ha\e 
one  other  amendment  which  I  send  t\ 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


1,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Began  consideration  of  H.  R.  11612,  the  agricultural 

appropriation  bill,  1970.  Adopted  all  of  the  committee  amendments  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  relating  to  funds  for  animal  disease  and  pest  control, 
the  one  providing  necessary  expenses  for  the  special  milk  program,  the 
one  relative  to  milk  for  children  in  non-profit  schools,  summer  camps,  etc., 
and  the  one  limiting  farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000.  These  amendments 
were  passed  over  and  will  be  considered  on  Mon.  pp,  S7404-5,  S7428-53 


2.  SALINE  WATER;  RESEARCH.  The  Senate  received  and  both  Houses  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1011,  to  authorize  an  appropriation/of  $26,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  saline  water  conversion  program  with  which  to 
continue  researchX development ,  and  testing  in  the  technology  of  saline 
water  conversion.  i^iis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp.  H5511, 
S7457-60 


> 


FOOD  STAMPS.  The  "Daily ^Digest"  states  that  the  Ag/iculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  voted  to  reportNJbut  did  not  actually  report)  "an  original  bill 
extending  and  revising  the^food  stamp  program, ydnd  authorizing  funds  there¬ 
for  through  fiscal  year  1972>J'  p.  D574 


4.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  DirksenNinserted  a/statement  by  Sen.  Dole  and  an 

article  from  the  USDA  publicationV'Soi 1  Conservation"  on  the  contributions 
farm  women  have  made  to  the  development/of  Kansas,  pp.  S7420-21 

5.  TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING.  Sen.  Hart  discussed  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 

and  inserted  a  list  of  package  quaprxi t>\standards  which  will  be  effective 
Oct.  1,  1969.  pp.  S7427-8 

6.  ADJOURNMENT.  Agreed  to  a  resolution  that  whdn  the  two  Houses  adjourn  on  Wed., 

July  2,  they  stand  adjourned/until  Msn.,  July\7.  p.  S7405 


) 


HOUSE 


7.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  R/les  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  6508,  tme  California  disaster  relief  br^l  (p.  H5549).  As 
reported  (see  Diges/  103)  the  bill  provides: 


(1)  That  the  Federal  Government  bear  the  cost  of  repaiOjng  damage  to 
timber  roads  unraer  certain  conditions, 

(2)  That  tne  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  haveMiscretionary 
authority  t y  cancel  a  timber  purchase  contract  where  it  is  determined  that 
the  damage/  are  so  great  that  restoration,  reconstruction,  or  construction 
is  not  practical  under  this  cost-sharing  arrangement. 

(3)  /That  at  the  borrower's  option,  on  that  part  of  any  loan  in  Excess  of 
$500  iriade  by  the  Small  Business  Adm.  or  the  Farmers  Home  Adm.  for  prhmerty 
loss/or  damage  as  a  result  of  these  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters  (co  the 
extent  that  such  loss  or  damage  is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  \ther- 

.se),  the  SBA  or  FHA  would  be  authorized  to  defer  any  or  all  interest  oi 
'principal  payments  during  the  first  3  years  of  the  loan  on  such  disaster  lban 
without  regard  to  the  borrower's  ability  to  make  these  payments, 
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fuly  1 ,  1969  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  S7403 

urban  or  rural  poverty  areas.  For  the  first  is  amended  to  read:  “Grants  for  Initial  Cost  The  Congress  is  supposed  to  receive  an 
ttfo  years  the  Federal  maximum  would  be  90  of  Personnel  of  Centers.”  “annual”  report  on  the  working  of  tms 

percent  of  staffing  costs,  and  payment  of  75  title  m — amendments  relating  to  com-  agreement.  Thus  far,  the  agreement  M'av- 
perceht  of  such  costs  is  authorized  for  the  munity  mental  health  centers  and  fa-  ing  been  in  operation  for  some  4%  /ears, 

CILITIES  F°R  THE  MENTALLT  RETARDED  +  we  have  received  two  reports,  the  most 
centers’ resources  till  be  utilized  for  develop-  Sectwn  307— Cos t  of  land  included  m  cost  recent  having  come  to  Congressmen  over 
ment  of  services  in  areas  of  greatest  need.  1  a  year  ago.  On  inquiring  last  week,  I  was 

(3).  A  thud  new  clause  would  authorize  The  term  “construction,”  as  defined  in  Sec-  advised  that  another  report  is  now  at  the 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  local  public  tlon  401(e)  of  the  Centers  Act  would  be  printer,  but  cannot  be  expected  on  Capi- 
or  private  non-profit  agencies  to  meet  up  to  amended  to  indued  the  cost  of  the  acqrnsi-  ^  jjjji  for  another  2  weeks  or  so 
100  percent  of  thXcosts  of  initiating  and  de-  ti«n  of  : land  as  a  reimbursable  construction  t0i  will'  Drobablv  show 

„  „mim,Ifnr  tap  rieiiverv  of  com-  cost.  This  cost  is  specifically  excluded  in  the  lnis  new  leport  Win  prooaoiy  snow 

munity  mental  W\h  services  for  persons  existing  definition.  At  present,  a  number  of  that  our  balance  of  il^yments  has  been 
in  areas  designated  bV  the  Secretary  as  ur-  communities  have  found  it  impossible  to  worsened  by  about  a  billion  dollars  per 
ban  or  rural  poverty  areas.  The  grants  would  develop  a  center  because  of  lack  of  financial  year  as  a  result  QI  this  agreement.  In 
be  for  the  purpose  of  astoising  local  mental  resources  to  purchase  a  building  site  or  to  other  words,  instead  of  having  a  favor- 
health  needs,  developing  ntoessary  resources,  asquire  land  on  winch  a  suitable  building  is  ab]e  trade  balajfce  in  automotive  prod- 
involving  local  citizens  in  toe  development  already  located  This  amendment  should  ucts  0f  about  pile-half  billion  dollars,  as 
of  mental  health  programs  toWve  the  com-  P™ve  J^reas USe  urb  dlS'  d‘  was  the  case  immediately  prior  to  the 

munities  in  which  they  resides  The  grants  vaniagea  areas.  pnterino  into  effect  of  this  agreement 

would  be  for  a  one  year  period  Vly,  not  to  Section  302-Federal  Share  to  Maximum;  rSw  show  about  a  half  1 bilhon 

exceed  $50,000  per  grant.  (See  discussion  of  Higher  Share  for  Disadvantaged  Areas  we  Will  now  snow  aoout  a  nail  Diilion 

Section  204,  ante.)  \  Section  402  of  the  Act,  which  permits  dodar  d<^Clt  “  th/.S  commodity. 

Section  202 — Applications  and  Conditbsms  for  State  plans  to  include  standards  for  deter-  ^  wl11  mterestmg  to  see  what  the 
Approval  \  mining  a  variable  Federal  share  of  construe-  Nixon  administration  does  about  this, 

A  new  clause  would  be  added  to  Seckm  tion  costs  based  on  a  State’s  own  assessment  whenever  it  can  get  around  to  giving  it 
221(a)  of  the  Centers  Act  to  require  that  bL  of  its  priority  needs,  would  be  repealed.  any  thought.  And  do  not  misunderstand, 

fore  a  staffing  or  an  initiation  and  develop-\  Tlle  existing  lower  limit  (33i/3  percent)  on  j  am  not  blaming  this  fiasco  on  the  Re- 
ment  grant  for  a  program  for  the  delivery  \ the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  construction  publicans  agreement  was  a  truly 

of  community  mental  health  services  to  per-  toml.d  b®,  ellI^in.ate/  Jt  would  then  be  possi-.  bipartisan  effort  at  economic  suicide, 
sons  in  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area  may  be  bt^Jor  tb®  ^  Ifmaxtoum  of66  V  nercTlf  having  been  worked  out  by  a  Democratic 
Xr1kSlcaSiCaevMe"cf  that  TlrSns  A  Xe  wou^  be  required  to  give  the  Sec-  administration  and  supported  in  the 
broadly  representative  of  all  elements^  the  retar/Written  notification  of  the  maximum  Senate  by  a  solid  95' percent  Republican 
population  of  such  area  will  be  given  an  op-  Federal\hare  established,  the  variable  share  vote. 

portunity  to  participate  in  the  development  established  for  each  project,  and  the  method  j  will  continue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
of  the  programs  authorized.  for  determining  such  shares.  Once/the  maxi-  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  admin- 

Section  203— Extension  of  duration  and  sec-  “Xhlv^bX  approved,  a  s/temSTot  /tration  and  ™y  <r°lleafl!eS’  and  J°°.k 
tion  204 — Authorisation  of  appropriations  change  either  dWing  the  fiscal' year  in  which  forward,  though  not  With  happy  antici- 

(a)  Authorization  for  staffing  support  ap-  established.  \  /  pation,  to  reviewing  the  third  annual 

propriations  is  extended  under  Section  224  The  amendments, also  authorizes  a  higher  report  when  it  shall  have  been  received, 
of  the  Centers  Act  for  an  additional  five  Federal  share  of  the  coals  of  construction  jn  the  meantime,  I  hope  colleagues 
years,  1971-1975  inclusive.  It  would  other-  for  projects  which  win/provide  services  for  wjh  he  interested  in  reading  the  article 
wise  expire  on  June  30  1970.  Appropriation  persons  in  areas  designed  by  the  Secretary  hiCh  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
ceilings  are  specified  as  follows:  a  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas.  The  new  „  T _ _ 

[In  millions  of  dollars]  maximum  would  be  90  ptocent,  instead  of  ™erce  for  June  24,  which  is  somewhat 

tin  mimon*  i  uu  arsj  nerrent  for  n  n-novefft  areas  m  the  nature  of  a  brief  report  on  the 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  66  percent  for  non  poverty  areas.  t  wnrkjr,„s  of  agreement  I  ask 

1971  _ _ _ _ _ $60  Section  303— Period  for  Promulgation  of  recent  workings  oi  tins  agreement,  x  ass. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  Federal  Percentage'^  unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 

1972  _  60  The  deadline  for  promulgating  Federal  Printed  at  this  point  in  my  remaiks. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  percentage/of  construction  costs  Will  be  ex-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

1973  -  80  tended  fv6m  August  31  to  Septentoer,  for  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  reasons/of  administrative  convenience^  as  follows: 

1974  -  - - -  80  /  n.  [From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  24, 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  /  \  L  iq6qi 

1975  _  100  S. /527— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BIRR  „  ’  m  „  . 

(b)  Section  224  of  the  Act  is  further  AO  REPEAL  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  United  States-Canada  Trade  To  Be  Aired 

amended6  by  adding  a  new  clause  making  / PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF  1965  (By  Richard  Lawrence) 

(5rPerc^  Mr-  GORE'  Mr'  PreSident'  1  haVe  to-  diaTTabtortVcers6  mee^here  This  ^eek 

authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  to  make  X  day  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Auto-  agatost  the  background  of  a  sharply  nega- 
initiation  and  development  grants  to  /cal  motive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965,  the  tive  Wing  m  the  American  trade  balance 
public  or  private  non-profit  agencieg  au-  legislation  which  implemented  the  un-  with  Cajiada. 

thorized  by  Section  201,  supra.  /  wise  and  hurtful  trade  agreement  with  U.  S.  inflation  is  partly  the  culprit  but  the 

(c) .  The  provision  in  Section  224  of  the  Canada  governing  automotive  products.  Single  biggest  factor  in  the  current  deficit 

Act  which  presently  authorizes  staffing  con-  I  have  spoken  out  on  this  matter  many  is  a  unique\bilateral  pact  called  the  U.  S.- 
tinuation  grants  for  Fiscal  Yea/  1967  and  times,  and  find  it  continuingly  distressing  Canadian  Automotive  Products  Agreement, 
the  next  seven  years  is  amended  to  cover  that  fpw  of  mv  fnllpamies  have  seen  fit  In  1964-65,  ‘'just  before  the  pact  took 

Fiscal  Year  1967  and  each  o V the  next  17  ™  thTLSves in this agreement  ful1  effect’  U‘  S.  automotive  trade  surpluses 

years.  /  to  interest  tnemseives  m  mis  agreement.  witll  Canada  avefaged  $550  million  a  year. 

Section  205 _ Cost  of  com/ensation  of  staff  1  agam  cal1  thls  matter  to  the  attention  Last  year  the  united  States  came  off  with  a 

Section  2  >5  cost  of  co  toe  s  t  }  staff  Qf  my  colleagues,  particularly  since  a  $240  million  deficit,\ccording  to  the  Com- 

(a).  The  qualifying ywords  “professional  Cabinet-level  meeting  to  discuss  trade  merce  Department’s  Bureau  of  International 
and  technical’  undJ4  Section  220(a)  m  ancj  relat.ed  matters  was  held  last  week  Commerce,  and  througlV'April  this  year,  the 
describing  the  personnel  whose  salaries  may  .  •  wachino-ton  between  United  deficit  was  up  to  $125  flaillion — five  times 

be  covered  under  th4  staffing  portion  of  the  ln  wasnington  Detween  unitea  months  earlier  \ 

Act  would  be  eliminated.  Tbe  new  authori-  States  and  Canadian  officials.  \ 

zation  would  be/?or  a  portion  of  the  costs  According  to  press  reports,  despite  the  NOT  10  ASK  liberalisation 

“of  compensat/i  of  personnel  for  the  ini-  fact  that  this  trade  agreement  has  so  Despite  this,  the  U.  S.  cabinet  team,  led 
tial  operation/  This  would  make  it  possible  obviously  and  demonstrably  worked  to  by  Secretary  of  State  William  Itogers,  ap- 
to  offer  Federal  staffing  assistance  for  all  the  detriment  of  the  United  States,  our  Patently  will  not  press  the  Canadians  for 
center  employees,  including  those  with  ad-  renrpspnf.fl fives  at  the  meetina  last  week  any  liberalization  of  the  imperfectly  bal- 
ministrat/e  or  housekeeping  responsibilities  representatives  at  tne  meeting  last  week  anced  agreement.  \ 

primari/and  mghtlendPimpetusPtoagrow-  had  no  plans  to  press  for  liberalization  Though  Canada  ha5  reversed  thetouto 
ing  twmd  to  employ  sub-professionals  in  a  agreement.  I  suppose  it  should  be  trade  flow  to  her  advantage  by  nearly.  $1 

variety  of  useful  ways.  considered  a  victory  for  our  side  if  we  billion,  she  declines  to  relax  her  special  in^- 

5) .  In  conformance  to  the  above,  the  emerge  no  worse  off  than  before,  given  port  controls  applied  against  IT,  S.  vehicles 

fading  of  Part  B  of  the  Act  covering  staffing  the  past  history  of  this  sorry  charade.  and  parts. 
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Wlille  the  United  States  lets  in  duty-free 
all  new  Canadian  vehicles  and  parts — no 
strings  atttached — Canada  limits  its  duty¬ 
free  eiitry  to  purchases  made  by  licensed 
Canadian,  manufacturers. 

Manufacturers  get  a  license  if  they  main¬ 
tain  a  prescribed  percentage  of  Canadian 
content  in  their  production  and  adhere  to  a 
Canadian  production-sales  ratio  fixed  by 
Ottawa.  Both  measures  are  designed  to  limit 
imports. 

KENNEDY  ROUND 

Any  Canadian  other  than  those  manufac¬ 
turers  must  pay  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  U.  S. 
car  purchases  and  duties  ranging  from  15 
to  17  per  cent  on  parts.  These  rates  reflect 
Canada’s  recent  move  completely  implement¬ 
ing  the  1967  Kennedy  Round  concessions. 

U.  S.  officials — outside  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Commerce  Department’s  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Defense  Service  Administration, 
where  the  pact  is  still  defended — contend  the 
special  agreement  with  Canada  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  crumbling  U.s\  trade 
balance.  \ 

The  agreement  was  deliberately  designed 
to  favor  Canada,  which  had  been  threatening 
economic  curbs  against  the  United  Staten, 
if  its  auto  industry  was  not  helped.  State 


The  bill  (S.  2527)  to  repeal  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President  to  proclaim  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  and  to  termi¬ 
nate  modifications  of  such  schedules 
heretofore  proclaimed  under  authority  of 
such  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.  849 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  849)  to 
strengthen  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2259 


tate  \ 

and  Commerce  officials  led  in  the  negotia-  \  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  a 
itsxpext  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen^ 
ator  f  rom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  addfed 
as  a  hpsponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  22  599  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  savings  and  credit 
needs  of  loV-income  persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  V  so  ordered. 


tion. 

Reports  persist  that  the  pact  was  actually 
born  out  of  President  Johnson’s  desire  to  re¬ 
pay  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson  for  a 
1964  troop  commitment  during  the  Cyprus 
crisis. 

REPUBLICAN  VOTES 

The  agreement  passed  the  Senate  on  a 
solid  bloc  of  Republican  votes,  apparently 
delivered  by  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  (Ill.),  who, 
some  said,  persuaded  Mr.  Johnson  to  relax 
his  push  for  repeal  of  the  “right  to  work” 
law. 

A  year  ago,  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.) , 
spotting  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  U.S.- 
Canadian  trade  balance,  called  a  Finance 
Committee  hearing  to  probe  the  pact’s  effects. 
But  administration  officials,  juggling  figures, 
insisted  the  agreement  was  still  to  this  coun¬ 
try’s  advantage. 

Spokesmen  for  the  major  auto  companies, 
whose  subsidiaries  produce  the  great  bulk  of 
Canada’s  motor  vehicles,  were  for  the  bi¬ 
lateral  pact  as  strongly  as  ever. 

With  Ford  producing  the  “Maverick”  in 
Ontario,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  worsen  further.  Detroit’s  Canadian 
subsidiaries  are  using  the  agreement  to  “in¬ 
tegrate”  or  boost  Canadian  car  output,  much  • 
of  it  for  the  U.S.  market. 

IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Last  year,  more  than  a  half-million  /Ca¬ 
nadian  cars,  valued  at  nearly  $1.4  bullion, 
entered  the  U.S.  three  years  earliej'f  only 
$35,000  cars  had  been  shipped  across  the 
border.  / 

The  administration,  despite  /fts  concern 
over  the  country’s  general  trade  balance, 
may  not  be  pressing  Canada J6  liberalize  the 
auto  pact  out  of  fear.  The  Canadians  would 
“retaliate”  in  other  areas,  Auch  as  by  raising 
lumber  prices.  / 

Those  earlier  than/scheduled  Kennedy 
Round  concessions  ar g  another  talking  point 
Ottawa  might  use  tr/argue  against  easing  the 
Canadian  controls/ But  it  is  doubtful  that 
slightly  lower  Canadian  tariffs  will  exercise 
much,  if  any,  ejffect  on  auto  trade. 

The  two  cabinet  teams — Foreign  Minister 
Mitchell  Slyfrp  will  head  the  Canadian  dele¬ 
gation — aj-<(  also  due  to  talk  on  such  other 
matters  As  wheat  and  oil  policy.  It  is  not 
expected  that  any  substantive  decisions  will 
emerge  from  the  two  days  of  discussions. 

/The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
yill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
yf  erred. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMERS 
AGAINST  ARBITRARY,  ERROI 
OUS,  AND  MALICIOUS  CREDIT 
FORMATION— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amejar'dments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  l^ifn,  to  the 
bill  (S.  823)  to  enable  consuyiers  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  erro¬ 
neous,  and  malicious  credit  information, 
which  were  referred  to  pie  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currenpy  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  anfi  amendment  of  Mr. 
Javits  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT  TAX  IN  QUARTERLY 
INSTALLMENTS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  59 

GOODELL  submitted  an  amend- 
fnt,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
the  bill  (H.R.  9951)  to  provide  for  the 
'collection  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  in  quarterly  installments  during  the 
taxable  year,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


Mr.  HARTKE. 'Mr. 
an  unfortunate  ins 


resident,  through 
£rtence,  the  name 


of  my  distinguishi 
from  North  Dako 
omitted  from 
tire  bill  (S.  25>8) 
the  Social  Se 
the  conditii 


riend,  the  Senator 
(}N4r.  Burdick),  was 
list  \f  cosponsors  of 
to  arrtend  title  II  of 
rity  Act  so  as  to  liberalize 
governing,  eligibility  of 


blind  persofis  to  receive  disability  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  thereunder.  This  \>mission 
was  especially  disappointing  since  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  was  one 
of  ttfe  earliest  and  most  enthusiast^  of 
tlicfce  who  so  graciously  offered  to 
x>nsor  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi-' 
dent,  that  the  permanent  Record  be  cor¬ 
rected  to  include  Senator  Burdick’s  name 
among  those  listed  as  cosponsors.  I  fur¬ 
ther  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP¬ 
PROPRIATION  BILL,  1970- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  57 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AP¬ 
PROPRIATION  BILL 

AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  23,  line  14,  after  the  colon, 
insert  the  following: 

“ Provided,  further,  That: 

“(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  any  funds  available  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
make  price  support  payments  or  acreage 
diversion  payments  which  will  result  in  a 
total  of  such  payments  to  any  producer  in 
excess  of  $10,000  for  each  of  the  1970  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

“(2)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  the  payments  which  otherwise  would 
be  made  to  a  producer  of  feed  grains  (which 
for  the  purposes  hereof  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  commodity)  and  wheat  on  any 
farm,  the  minimum  acreage  diversion  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  commodity  on  the  farm 
or  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  per¬ 
centage  as  the  payment  to  the  producer  of 
such  commodity  on  the  farm  are  reduced 
by  the  limitation.  The  term  “payment”  in¬ 
cludes  payments-in-kind,  wheat  marketing 
certificates  and  export  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  include  loans  or  purchases. 

"(3)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  by  20  percent  or  more  the  payments 
which  otherwise  would  be  made  to  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  on  any  farm,  such  producer,  without 
affecting  his  status  as  a  cooperator  and 
without  being  subject  to  marketing  quota 
penalties,  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exceed  the  applicable  cot- 
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ton  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  by  not 
more  than  30  percent. 

“(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  permit  the 
owner  and  operator  of  any  farm,  for  which 
the  foregoing  cotton  payment  limitation 
reduces  the  payment  that  otherwise  would 
be  made,  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of 
the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment, 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm,  un¬ 
less  he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  foregoing  payment 
limitation. 

“(5)  Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of 
cotton  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  established  under  section  344 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State,  county  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

“(6)Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1970  crop  of  cotton. 

“(7)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  contained  in  this  section.” 

Mr.  GOODELL  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  11612,  making  appro¬ 
priations  lor  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  .lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
( lie  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thuns- 
|  day,  July  10,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
1 2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
|  following  nominations : 

Ozell  M.  Trask,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
i  cuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  a  new  position 
\  created  under  Public  Law  90-347,  approved 
I  June  18,  1968 

Eugene  A.  Wright,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  a  new 
position  created  under  Public  Law  90-347, 
approved  June  18,  1968 

Gerald  S.  Levin,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  vice  a  new  position  created  under 
Public  Law  89-372,  effective  September  18, 
1966 

H.  Emory  Widener,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia,  vice  an  additional  position  es¬ 
tablished  by  title  28,  U.S.C.,  section  372(b), 
November  6,  1967 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
airman;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska/ 
(ft^r.  Hrtjska)  ,  and  myself. 


messages  from  the  President  of  the' 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  that  the  messages  may 
be  appropriately  referred. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  same  period  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports,  including 
any  minority,  individual,  or  supplemen¬ 
tary  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderejT 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DUR¬ 
ING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  JJie  Judiciary  and  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  op  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  818  and  S.  2507,  bills  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  on  July  9  at 
10  am.  in  room  155,  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  and  on  July  10  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information, 
please  contact  the  subcommittee  office. 


DER  FOR  ADJOURNMEN’ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pres  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  wb  Sen¬ 
ate  completes  its  business  to  stand 

in  adjournment  until  12  o’clj  >ri  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere/ 


CER.  Without 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  folic 
ing  nomination  has  been  referred  tq/&nd 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

George  E.  Tobin,  of  California, J(o  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  term  of  4  years, y^ice  Louis  H. 
Martin. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  notice  is  her eb\r  given  to  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  thisoiomination  to  file 
with  the  Committeeym  writing,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  Tuesday,  July  8,  1969,  any  repre¬ 
sentations  or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  conceiving  the  above  nomina¬ 
tion,  with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear¬ 
ing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


\ 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU¬ 
TION  296 — ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
Wednesday/  july  .  2,  1969,  to 
MONDAY,  JULY  7,  1969\ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the\Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  oji  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
296. 

Th£  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
tho'Senate  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Ir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
Unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
’  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
current  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  296)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  July  2,  1969, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o’clock  merid¬ 
ian,  Monday,  July  7,  1969. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES¬ 
SAGES  AND  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  ADJOURN¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  July  2,  until 
noon  on  Monday,  July  7,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 


MEMORIAM  FOR  HARRISON  TWEED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  true  of  the  legal  profession 
that  lawyers  do  not  confine  their  services 
to  the  wealthy  and  to  courtrooms.  Com¬ 
munity  service  and  help  for  the  poor  are 
considered  part  of  a  lawyer’s  sworn  duty. 
I  know  of  no  other  lawyer  who  has  ex¬ 
emplified  this  ideal  more  than  Harrison 
Tweed,  of  whose  recent  loss  we  speak  in 
memoriam  today. 

A  founder  of  the  distinguished  law  firm 
of  Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadley,  &  McCloy, 
Harrison  Tweed  devoted  a  major  part  of 
his  life  to  education  in  and  out  of  law, 
and  above  all  he  was  the  apostle  of  legal 
aid  for  the  poor.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  from  1959 
through  1960.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  received  his  college  and 
law  degrees,  from  1950  to  1956.  Always 
interested  in  legal  education,  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
from  1947  to  1961,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  and  American 
liar  Association’s  program  on  continuing 
lbgal  education. 

&ne  of  the  great  revelations  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  war  on  poverty, 
insitubed  in  the  1960’s,  was  the  need  of 
the  poor-  for  legal  services  and  the  poor’s 
appreciation  of  such  aid  in  terms  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  satisfaction.  Since  I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  most  strongly  in  providing 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor  on  a  regular 
basis,  Mr.  Twee’s  contribution  to  this 
most  vital  need 'commanded  my  great 
respect.  He  was  director  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  Association  and  author  of  “Le¬ 
gal  Aid  Society — New\York  1876-1951.” 
He  was  a  leading  force  In  the  New  York 
City  Legal  Aid  Society  arid,  of  the  various 
bar  associations.  \ 

It  is  not  just  the  passing'pf  a  friend 
and  fellow  lawyer  which  touches  me,  but 
it  is  the  realization  that  a  symbo\of  what 
a  high-minded  member  of  the  bar,  and  a 
fine  community  servant  is  gone,  fxjiope 
that  Harrison  Tweed’s  example  will 
on  to  many  new  lawyers  and  public  spi 
ited  people. 
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STATUS  OF  FUNDING  UNDER 
PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Frank 
L  Griffin,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  actuary 
for  the  Wyatt  Co.,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  vice  president  and  chief  actuary 
for  Bankers  Life  Co.,  have  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  factual  nationwide  study 
of  funding  of  private  pension  plans  in 
the  United' States.  Their  study  was  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  Pension  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce/-.,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  was  published  as  a 
book  in  May.  It  was  partially  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  the  author  of  S.  2167,  a  bill  which 
would  establish  minimum  standards  of 
vesting  and  funding  for  allprivate  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  I  am  naturally  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  of  Messrs.  Griffin 
and  Trowbridge.  Insofar  as  fuhding  is 
concerned,  the  study  showed  that,  most 
private  pension  plans  in  America  arh  ex¬ 
tremely  well  funded.  Thus,  of  the  1&47 
plans  closely  analyzed  in  the  study  tJ 
aggregate  asset  values  were  $22  billion' 
and  the  value  of  accrued  benefits  also 
totaled  $22  billion.  The  exact  equivalence 
is  coincidental;  the  point  is  that  on  a  to¬ 
tal  basis  all  accrued  benefits  under  the 
plans  studied  were  fully  funded.  More¬ 
over,  the  total  value  of  vested,  accrued 
benefits  was  $18  billion. 

On  an  individual  plan  basis,  the  study 
found  that  over  70  percent  of  the  plans 
with  effective  funding  periods  of  15  years 
or  more  were  actually  more  than  fully 
funded,  that  is  their  assets  exceeded  their 
accrued  benefits.  Of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  in  terms  of  the  funding  standards 
which  would  be  required  by  S.  2167,  the 
study  showed  that  most  private  pension 
plans  are  funding  well  ahead  of  the  40- 
year  schedule  which  would  be  required 
under  the  bill,  for  existing  plans. 

The  study  also  examined  the  degree  of 
vesting  in  the  plans  studied.  Approxi¬ 
mately  27  percent  of  the  plans  studied 
met  a  10-year  vesting  schedule,  an  addi¬ 
tional  42  percent  met  a  20-year  schedule, 
and  the  remaining  31  percent  had  no 
vesting  or  vesting  later  than  20  yearsy 
While  these  figures  would  indicate  thi 
the  vesting  standards  which  would  be/in 
effect  under  S.  2167- — 10  percent  aftfer  6 
years  and  10  percent  per  year  thereafter 
with  full  vesting  at  the  end  of  15  .years — 
would  not  be  met,  at  present,  by'perhaps 
half  of  the  plans,  the  figures  qn  funding, 
particularly  those  showing  /that  vested 
benefits  are  fully  funded, /Indicate  that 
many,  perhaps  even  the/vast  majority, 
of  plans  could  significantly  increase 
their  vesting  without  any  increase  at  all 
in  the  amounts  whkjh  would  have  to  be 
contributed  to  meet  the  funding  stand¬ 
ards  provided  under  S.  2167. 

Clearly,  this /is  a  highly  significant 
study  in  terms  of  the  workability  and 
practicability  of  the  type  of  legislation 
I  have  authored.  It  certainly  belies  the 
claims  of '  those  who  have  been  saying 
that  legislation  such  as  S.  2167  would 
discourage  the  further  growth  of  the 
private  pension  system. 

Cs  I  have  emphasized  again  and  again, 
I/am  completely  committed  to  fostering 
re  growth  of  the  private  plan  system; 


and  I  have  never  believed  that  requiring 
private  plans  to  meet  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  of  equity  and  fairness,  through 
funding  and  vesting,  would  hinder  their 
development.  This  study  certainly  seems 
to  bear  my  thesis  out. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the  authors 
of  the  study  did  not  actually  study  every 
pension  plan  in  the  country  and  the 
conclusions  they  reached  may  not  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  the  true  situation  in  the 
country  for  all  plans.  However,  the  study 
was  done  as  carefully  as  possible;  every 
detail  of  methodology  is  explained  in  the 
study  and  due  allowance  is  made  for 
types  of  plans  underrepresented  in  the 
sample  subjected  to  scrutiny.  The  whole 
study  took  5  years  to  complete,  and  the 
authors  studied  almost  4,000  plans  ac¬ 
counting  for  more  than  9  million  partici¬ 
pants,  about  44  percent  of  the  estimated 
coverage  of  plans  in  existence  for  10 
years  or  more  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Certainly  there  is  no  other  study  which 
approaches  this  one,  either  in  the 
amount  of  plans  carefully  studied,  or  in 
the  rigorous  methodology  employed  tty 
obtain  the  results. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  imoefr- 
mce  of  this  entire  subject,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  a  summary  0f  the 
study  which  has  been  distributed' by  the 
Pension  Research  Council,  be  printed  in 
the  Reoord. 

There\>eing  no  objectioy'  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  \  / 

The  First  Nationwide  £>tudy  of  Benefit 
Security  Under  Private  Pension  Plans  in 
the  United  States — -A  Summary  of  a  Book 
Status  of  FundinVUnder  Private  Pension 
Plans 

(By  Frank  L.  Griffin,  Vice  President  and 
Actuary,  The/Wyatt  Company  and  C.  L. 
Trowbridge /vice  President  and  Chief  Act¬ 
uary,  Bankers  Life  Company,  and  pub- 
ished  by  /Richard  D.  Irwin\Inc.  for  The 
Pension/Research  Council,  Wharton  School 
of  Fipfince  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  May  1969) 

/  BACKGROUND 

/he  Pension  Research  Council  has  had  a 
lphg  and  continuing  interest  in  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  the  legitimate  benefit  expectations'^ 
'  participants  in  private  pension  plans.  Ii 
1958,  it  initiated  a  five-year  study  of  the 
legal,  financial,  actuarial  and  regulatory  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  private  pension  plans 
operate  and  in  an  effort  to  assess  in  a  general 
way  the  prospects  that  the  benefit  expec¬ 
tations  of  pension  plan  participants  would 
be  realized.  This  study  resulted  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  five  volumes.  The  general  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  study  was  that  there  were 
elements  in  the  overall  pension  environment 
that  could  lead  to  the  nonfulfillment  of 
pension  promises.  The  emphasis  was  on  the 
conditions  that  could  lead  to  frustration 
of  benefit  expectations  rather  than  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  statistical  or  other  evidence 
that  benefit  expectations  were,  in  fact,  being 
frustrated.  Especial  concern  was  expressed 
that  employers  and  other  plan  sponsors 
might  not  be  following  financial  practices 
that  employers  and  other  plan  sponsors 
obligations. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  study  were  dis¬ 
turbing  to  many  persons  associated  with  the 
private  pension  movement,  some  of  whom 
sought  to  develop  objective  evidence  that 
would  either  substantiate  the  concerns  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  study  or  show  them  to  be 
groundless.  In  an  effort  to  shed  light  on  the 
vital  area  of  funding,  Frank  L.  Griffin,  Jr., 
vice  president  of  The  Wyatt  Company  in 


charge  of  its  Chicago  office  and  an  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  expert  on  pension  pla 
examined  the  relationship  between  the  assets 
and  the  actuarial  liabilities  of  the  pension 
plans  serviced  by  his  office  that  had  .been  in 
process  of  funding  for  ten  years  or  more.  The 
results  of  his  investigation,  which/showed  an 
eminently  satisfactory  level  of  fimding,  were 
presented  in  a  paper  before  thg  1964  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  df  Actuaries  in 
Public  Practice.  More  important  than  the 
specific  findings  of  this  linfited  investigation 
was  the  methodology  developed  by  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin  to  measure  the  funding  progress  of  the 
plans  included  in  hi/  survey.  He  computed 
the  market  value  of/the  pension  plan  assets 
and  expressed  it  sis  a  percentage  of  single 
sum  value  of  the  hccrued  benefits.  He  termed 
this  relationship  the  “benefit  security  ratio.” 

The  PensiQh  Research  Council  quickly 
sensed  that  ^Application  of  the  Griffin  meth¬ 
odology  to  ft  representative  sample  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  pension  universe  could  provide  mean¬ 
ingful  ijisights  into  the  financial  aspects  of 
benefi/ security  and  serve  as  a  fitting  sequel 
to  the  Council’s  earlier  study  of  the  qualita¬ 
tive*  elements  of  pension  security.  Mr.  Griffin, 
Whose  firm  is  identified  with  trust  fund  plans, 
C'as  consulted  about  such  a  study  and  ulti- 
■'mately  agreed  to  undertake  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  if  a  suitable  representative 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  serve  as  codirector  of  the  study. 
Charles  L.  Trowbridge,  vice  president  and 
chief  actuary  of  Bankers  Life  Company  and 
author  of  classic  actuarial  papers  on  pension 
funding,  consented  to  collaborate  with  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  the  project  was  underway. 

The  study  was  limited  to  nongovernmen¬ 
tal  plans  in  process  of  funding  for  ten  years 
or  more  and  covering  at  least  twenty-five  em¬ 
ployees.  These  constraints  were  adopted  in 
order  to  keep  the  number  of  cases  within 
manageable  bounds  and  to  exclude  those 
plans  which  on  any  reasonable  standard  of 
funding  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
funded  in  full,  or  in  substantial  part,  the 
initial  supplemental  liability. 

The  central  item  of  information  sought 
with  respect  to  these  plans  was  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  accrued  benefits.  These  values, 
computed  with  rate  factors  representative  of 
those  being  quoted  at  the  time  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  life  insurance  companies,  were  to  be 
compared  to  the  respective  asset  accumula¬ 
tions  to  derive  the  benefit  security  ratio 
(BSR)  for  each  plan  in  the  study  and  for 
various  classifications  of  plans.  This  approach 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  as  of  any  given  date  between  the  assets 
of  a  pension  plan  and  the  actuarial  value  of 
l  its  accrued  benefit  obligations  serves  as  the 
lost  relevant  and  easily  understood  measure 
o’f  the  security  attaching  to  such  benefit  ac¬ 
cruals  as  of  that  time.  Furthermore,  the  ap¬ 
proach  makes  possible  valid  comparisons  on 
a  reasonably  uniform  basis  of  the  funding 
progres\under  plans  having  heterogeneous 
characteristics  and  employing  diverse  actu¬ 
arial  costNnethods  as  a  guide  to  funding 
policy.  To  mRke  the  results  even  more  mean¬ 
ingful,  Messrsv  Griffin  and  Trowbridge  de¬ 
veloped  some  Nbenchmarks,  arbitrary  but 
realistic,  that  indicate  at  various  durations 
the  level  of  funding,  that  might  obtain  under 
typical  patterns  of\funding.  As  a  further 
measure,  plan  assets  ^ere  compared  to  the 
actuarial  value  of  vesteas accrued  benefits,  the 
relationship  being  referred  to  as  the  VBSR. 

The  raw  materials  for  t'ke  study  were  in 
the  files  of  the  actuarial  consulting  firms  and 
life  insurance  companies  that  service  the 
plans  involved.  Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  en¬ 
list  the  cooperation  of  these  firms.  An  ap¬ 
peal  to  participate  in  the  project  went  out 
to  the  consulting  firms  and  life  insurance 
companies  believed  to  be  associated  wVth  the 
bulk  of  the  plans  falling  within  the  piqwiew 
of  the  study.  Many  found  it  impossible  ors(m- 
practicable  to  participate  because  of  the 
mands  that  would  be  placed  upon  their  tech- 
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TABLE  4— THE  COST  OF  AMERICAN  WARS,  BY  RANK 
[In  millions] 


World  War 
Vietnam  conflict 
Korean  conflict. 

World  War  l_... 

Civil  War  (Union  only). 
Spanish-American  War 
American  Revolution.. 

War  of  1812.. . 

Mexican  War . 


Estimated 
initial*, 
cost 1 

Total 

veterans’ 

benefits 

Estimated 
interest  on 
war  loans 

Estimated 

ultimate 

cost 

$288, 000 

$290,  000 

2  $86, 000 

$664, 000 

110,  000 

s  220, 000 

s  22,  000 

s  352, 000 

54,  000 

99, 000 

<  11,000 

164,  000 

26,  000 

75,  000 

11,000 

112,000 

3,200 

8,580 

1,172 

12,952 

400 

6,  000 

60 

6,460 

100 

70 

3  20 

190 

93 

49 

16 

158 

73 

64 

59 

147 

i  Major  national  security  expenditu 
J  Assumes  an  interest  rate  of  40 
War  I. 

s  Medium  estimates,  see  table  3. 

*  Assumes  an  interest  rate  of  20  percent  oKpriginal  cost. 
‘  Assumes  an  interest  rate  of  20  percent  of  original  cost. 


of  original  cost,  on  approximately  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  the  Civil  War  and  World 


Source:  Tables  1-3. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  is  tije 
day  that  truth  in  packaging — more  foi 
mally  known  as  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act — goes  into  effect.  * 

That  should  be  no  great  news  flash — 
except  for  the  past  4  months  various 
publications  and  even  consumer  cham¬ 
pions  have  been  condemning  the  law  for 
its  ineffectiveness.  Obviously,  it  is  news 
to  them  that  lackadaisical  implementa¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  this  enforcement. 

The  question  of  just  when  consumers 
can  expect  the  help  Congress  promised 
in  enacting  this  law  in  November  1966 
was  further  clouded  last  week  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  announced  it 
was  delaying  the  effective  date  of  its 
share  of  regulations. 

The  llth-hour  delay  resulted,  I  under¬ 
stand,  because  a  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  various  products  are  suing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  promul¬ 
gating  regulations  which  they  contend 
go  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress.  While 
that  FTC  decision  looks  on  the  surface  as 
a  terrible  setback  for  the  law — and  con¬ 
sumers — I  suspect  it  really  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  it  looks. 

For,  obviously,  by  last  week  manufac¬ 
turers  who  were  going  to  comply  with 
the  July  1  deadline  had  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  do  so. 

The  ones  who  were  arguing  about  tj/e 
matter  were  not  in  compliance  anyhow. 

The  FTC  decision  does,  in  effecjK  tie 
the  hands  of  State  officials  who/could 
have  moved  against  manufacturers  who 
had  not  complied  by  July  1. 

How  far  reaching  that  effe^C" is,  I  could 
only  guess. 

The  thing  that  troubles  rfie  most  about 
the  whole  truth-in-packaging  saga  is  the 
treatment  the  law  received  since  its  en¬ 
actment. 

We  all  recall  how/after  about  5  years 
of  strong  controversy  in  Congress,  the 


law  was  finally  passed — almost  unani¬ 
mously — by  both  Houses.  The  vote 
seemed  a  mass  conversion  with  diehard 
opponents  suddenly  giving  testimony  for 
the  grand  cause  of  consumerism. 

Ht  soon  became  apparent  that  all  wa: 
not, what  it  seemed  to  be. 

m  spotlight  shifted  to  other  cor¬ 
ners.  \fhe  heat  was  off  from  consumer 
groups '‘•who  thought  the  war — not  just 
the  battle — was  won.  And  spojus  reap¬ 
peared  on ’the  leopards. 

When  thdvagencies  who  wre  ordered 
by  Congress  iKits  burst  of  consumer  pro¬ 
tectionism  to  implement  the  law  came 
asking  for  reallK  minuscule  appropria¬ 
tions  to  finance  the  drafting  of  regula¬ 
tions,  they  were  turned  down. 

Further,  they  werte'  .ordered — yes,  not 
advised  but  ordered- — to, give  low  priority 
to  implementing  the  law. 

And  consumers  never  knew  what  hit 
them — or  who  dashed  the  '  great  hopes 
they  had  foy  this,  the  first  law  designed 
to  protect/their  economic  intetpsts. 

So  wla/has  been  blamed  for  the  “in 
effectiveness”  of  the  law  over  th\past 
18  months? 

Not  a  “who”  but  a  “what.”  The  Iistw 
itself  has  been  criticized  for  not  being 
inacea  for  all  consumer  ills. 

To  an  extent  that  criticism  has  some 
foundation.  Truth  in  packaging  was 
never  intended  as  a  panacea.  All  it  is 
supposed  to  do  is  give  the  consumer 
sufficient  information  to  allow  him  to 
make  more  rational  buying  decisions  in 
the  supermarket  than  he  has  been  able 
to. 

It  offers  no  guarantee  of  quality — or 
warranty — or  replacement — or  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  make  the  best  decision  in 
each  case. 

But  what  it  does  offer  has  been  denied 
the  consumer  by  a  series  of  subterfuge, 
delay,  and  frustration. 

This  is  the  saga  of  truth  in  packaging 
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that  consumers  should  understand.  Once? 
they  do,  they  may  direct  their  disap¬ 
pointment  and  frustration  in  the  right 
direction. 

That  direction,  in  my  opinion,  ig  not  at 
the  law  itself. 

There  is  no  trickery  or  sleight-of-hand 
in  the  language  of  the  law.  It'  can  do  to¬ 
day  exactly  what  it  claimed  to  be  able  to 
do  on  November  3,  196§,'  when  it  was 
heralded  so  grandly  on  enactment. 

That  is  all — no  more.  and  no  less. 

But  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  even 
that  much  because. hiany  of  its  so-called 
friends  turned  against  it — and  others 
neglected  to  show  any  interest  in  how 
it  was  being  tended  and  cared  for. 

Even  at  tiiEit,  today  the  first  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  law  are  effective.  Because 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  does 
have  jurisdiction  for  the  bulk  of  the 
products  in  the  supermarket,  consumers 
can  r)6w  expect  to  find  out  how  much,  of 
what,  is  in  a  box  without  standing  on 
tt^ir  head  or  engaging  in  higher 
athematics. 

For  this  step,  I  am  grateful. 

Also,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  as  of  to¬ 
day  the  number  of  sizes  of  packages  for 
22  product  lines  have  been  reduced  from 
20  to  91  percent.  These  standards,  worked 
out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  industry,  include  dry  cereals,  deter¬ 
gents,  facial  tissues,  green  olives,  instant 
coffee,  and  cooking  oils. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  entered  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  of  the  22 
products  and  of  one  other  for  which 
standards  will  be  effective  October  1, 
1969. 

Commerce  tells  me  that  these  prod¬ 
ucts — along  with  standards  in  process  of 
being  promulgated — will  cover  65  per¬ 
cent  of  annual  supermarket  expenditures 
by  consumers. 

Needless  to  say,  I  wish  them  “God¬ 
speed”  in  finalizing  the  standards  in 
process. 

And  I,  with  many  consumers,  will  be 
watching  the  impact  of  the  regulations 
that  take  effect  today.  It  seems  this  is 
the  appropriate  time  to  begin  evaluating 
ow  good  a  job  the  law  can  do  for 
consumers. 

iNam  hopeful  that  it  will  be  helpful  in 
many,  ways.  But  I  am  not  averse  to  com¬ 
ing  inhere  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  suggest  ways  to  improve  it — after  it 
has  been ’tested. 

Nor  am  ivaverse  to  doing  what  I  can 
to  overcome  the  undercutting  of  Con¬ 
gress  which  hate  held  up  implementation 
of  this  much  of  the  law  and  which 
leaves  us  today  with  so  much  of  it 
unimplemented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  rq  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Product 


Simplified  quantity  patterns 


From — 


To— 


Percent 
reduction  Date  effect)! 


Adhesive  bandages.. . . . . . . Total  number  per  package  to  be  in  multiples  of  10 — from  10  to  100 

Dry  breakfast  cereals  (except  individual  servings) _ Packaged  in  whole  ounces  only— no  fractional  ounces.. 

Cheesei/fmerican  type  (including  Cheddar),  swiss,  0  to  4  oz.  packages— no  limits.. . . 

low  nroisture  Mozzarella,  Provolone,  cream,  brick  4  to  12  oz.  packages — 1  oz.  increments 
and/Muenster,  pasteurized  process  cheese,  pasteur-  12  to  24  oz.  packages— 4  oz.  increments  (except  1§M  oz.)~I 
izefl  process  cheese  food,  pasteurized  process  cheese  24  to  48  oz.  packages— 8  oz.  increments  ... 

-fireari 


37 

10 

73 

June  30,  1969.  \ 

33 

16 

52 

Jan.  1,  1969.  \ 

22 

14 

36 

July  1, 1969  (estimatei 
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Product 


Simplified  quantity  patterns 


From— 


To- 


Percent 

reduction  Date  effective 


Cookies  and  crackers . — .  0  to  4  oz.  packages— no  limits. - - - - 

4  to  8  oz.  packages — K  oz.  increments _ 

8  to  16  oz.  packages— H  oz.  increments . . 

Over  16  oz.  packages— 1  oz.  increments . 

Dry  detergents  (heavy  duty  and  normal  density,  1  to  20,  22,  49,  54,  84,  and  92  oz. — 6  quantities,  3  carton  sizes.. 
8  lb.  range). 

Facial  tissues . . . . 40  to  100  count  package — 10  count  increments. . _ 

100  to  200  count  package— 25  count  increments... . . 

200  to  300  count  package — 50  count  increments _ 

300  to  500  count  package — 100  count  increments. . . 

-  Exceptions-:  280 — 140  until  Jan.  1, 1972. 

Gift  wrapping . . . . . . 10  to  50  sq.  ft.  per  package— whole  square  feet  increment- 

50  to  100  sq.  ft.  per  package— 5  sq.  ft.  increment . . . 

Over  100  sq.  ft.  per  package — 10  sq.  ft.  increment _ 

Minimum  sheet  lenght 


Foil 


Luxury 


27  in. 
8  ft.. 
12  ft. 


27  in. 
4  ft... 
6  ft.. 


Green  olives. 


Instant  coffee... 
Instant  potatoes. 


Instant  tea... . . 

Jellies  and  preserves.. 
Macaroni  products _ 


Mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing. 
Paper  napkins. . . 

Paper  towels _ _ 

Peanut  butter _ 

Pickles _ 

Potato  chips . . . 


Powdered  milk _ 

Refrigerated  dough  products. 


Salad  and  cooking  oils _ _ 

School  paste _ _ 

Soft  drinks  (individual  and  multi-unit  packages). 


Syrups... 

Teabags.. 


Toilet  tissue . . 

Toothpaste  (normal  density). 


Paper 

Maximum  core  diameter: 

1  Yi  in _ 27  in. _ 

1%  in. . 20  ft _ 

3)4  in _ 30  ft . . 

0  to  4  oz.  packages— 3^  oz.  increments 

4  to  10  oz.  packages — 1  oz.  increments _ 

‘10  to  16  oz.  packages— 2  oz.  increments. . 

Over  16  oz.  packages — 21  oz.  increments _ 

2,  '4,  6,  8,10, 12,  and  16  oz _ _ _ 

0  to  4,oz.  packages — M  oz.  increments _ 

4  to  8  oz.  packages — y  oz.  increments _ 

8  to  16  »z.  packages— 1  oz.  increments _ 

16  to  32  dx.  packages — 4  oz.  increments _ 

Over  32  oz.  packages— 8  oz.  increments _ 

Servings  to  be, standardized  at  4  oz _ 

(100  percent  type)  1,  2,  3,  4  oz.  per  package _ 

(Carbohydrate  type)  2,  4,  6,  8  oz.  per  package _ 

10,  12,  16,  18,  20,  '24,  28,  32,  48,  and  64  oz _ 

0  to  8  oz.  packages-^  oz.  increments . . . 

8  to  16  oz.  packages-2*?  oz.  increments _ 

16  to  32  oz.  packages— \oz.  increments _ 

Over  32  oz.  packages— 1  lb.  increments _ 

(Spoon  type)  8,  16,  24,  and^32  fluid  oz _ 

(Pouring  type)  8,  10,  12,  16,  8/id  32  fluid  oz . . 

(1  ply)  40,  60,  80,  100,  140,  16\180,  200,  250,  and  7Q^nd  150  are 

acceptable  for  2  years— numbXr  per  package;  (fL-and  3  ply)  40, 
50,  60,  75,  100,  and  180 — number  per  package. 

(1  ply)  85,  100,  120,  140,  and  165^square  feet  per  package;  (2 
ply)  85,  100,  125, 170,  and  200 — sqtipre  feat  per  package. 

6,  8,  12,  16,  18,  24,  28,  32,  40,  48,  64,  aXd  # ozs 
Whole  fluid  ounces.. 

2  to  8  oz.  packages— J4  oz.  increment^ 

8  to  12  oz.  packages — 'A  oz.  increments 
12  to  20  oz.  packages— 1  oz.  increments. 

Over  20  oz.  packages — 4  oz.  increments 

3,  4,  5,  8,  10, 12,  14,  and  20  qt, 

0  to  4  oz.  packages— nojimib 
4  to  8  oz.  packages — H  ozyfncrements. 

8  to  16  oz.  packages — 1 at.  increments2 
Over  16  oz.  packages-j^oz.  increments 
12,  16,  24,  32,  38,  48/5nd  128  fluid  oz.. 

2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  and/f28  oz__ . . 

(Individual  unit§X6,  6 34  ,7,  8,  10,  12,  16,  24,  26,  28.  30,  an\32 
fluid  oz.;  (2 yhit  cartons)  48,  52,  56,60,  and  64  fluid  oz.;  (3  urvjt 
cartons)  72(78,  84,  90,  and  96  fluid  oz.;  (4  unit  cartons)  64,  91 
104,  112/120,  128  fluid  oz.;  (6  unit  cartons)  36,  39,  42,  48,  60. 
72,  anys6  fluid  oz.;  (8  unit  cartons)  48,  52,  56,  64,  80,  96,  and 
128  fltfid  oz.;  (10  unit  cartons)  60,65,  70,  80, 100,  120,  and  160 
fltya  oz.;  (12  unit  cartons)  72,  78,  84,  96,  120,  144,  and  192 
id  oz. 

,  fckaged  in  quantities  divisible  by  4  fluid  oz _ _ _ 

Cup  size)  8,  16,  48.  100  ta  bags  per  package  (maximum  of  200 
teabags  per  pound). 

(Quantity  service  size)  10,  12,  24  teabags  per  package  (minmum 
ofJ4  oz.  per  teabag). 

(1  ply)  500,  650,  850,  and  1000  sheets  per  roll . . . 

(2  ply)  250,  325,  330,  375,  425,  450,  and  500  sheets  per  roll _ 

Quantity:  Size  characterizations' 

1.75  oz _ _ _ Personal. 

3.25  oz _ _ _  Medium. 

5.00  oz . . . . Large. 

6.75  oz___ _ Family. 

8.75  oz _ _ _ Super. 


73 

56 

23  Jan.  1, 1969 

24 

6 

75  In  effect.  / 

16 

13 

19  July X  1969. 

0 

0 

0  Oct.  1,1970. 

0 

0  / 

0  Oct.  1,1969. 

32 


33 


0 


16 


60  July  1, 1969  (estimated). 
20  Jan.  1,1969. 

0)  July  1,  1969  (estimated). 


67  In  effect. 

43  Do. 

37  Do. 

50  July  1,  1969. 

20  In  effect 
29  Do. 

28  July  1,  1969. 


76 


Do. 


60  In  effect 
35  Do. 

33  July  1,  1969. 

27  July  1,  1969  (estimated). 

Jan.  1,  1970,  except 
24  10jij  oz.  package  of 
cookies —  Dec.  31, 

1970. 

53  Jan.  1,  1969. 

O) 

33  July  1,  1969. 


0 

0 

20 

In  effect. 

^  6 

4 

33 

Do. 

3 

40 

Do. 

5  \ 

4 

20 

July  1,  1969. 

11  \ 

7 

36 

Do. 

57 

\  5 

91 

Do. 

1  No  survey  made.  Percejjfages  shown  indicate  estimates  only. 

2  Exception:  V/i  oz.  is  permitted  for  biscuits,  dinner  rolls,  and  sweet  rolls.  Dough  portion  sep¬ 
arately  or  total  net  quantity  of  package  will  meet  pattern  for.sweet  rolls. 

/ 


Note:  Effective  dates  represent  estimated  productioiTVlates  only.  These  simplified  quantity 
patterns  were  developed  through  both  the  formal  standards  making  procedures  and  informal  in¬ 
dustry-wide  agreements.  For  more  information  concerning  mese  standards,  contact  the  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

/ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
farther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
yii ig  business  is  concluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11612, 


the  appropriations  bill  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

*  The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  period 
of  approximately  5  minutes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  alerting  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
the  morning  hour  has  been  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  under  consideration  H.R.  11612,  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.  Appropriations  in  the  pending 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
total  $7,636,797,650,  an  increase  of  $830,- 
142,650  over  the  House  bill,  an  increase 
of  $669,235,600  over  the  budget  estimates, 
and  $542,102,000  under  the  1969  appro¬ 
priations,  exclusive  of  the  second  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  bill  for  1969 
(H.R.  11400),  which  is  still  pending  in 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report, 
No.  277,  accompanying  the  bill,  provides 
an  explanation  by  appropriation  item  of 
all  changes  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  relation  to  the  budget  esti¬ 
mates,  the  House  bill,  and  comparisons 
with  the  prior  year  appropriations.  In 


my  statement,  therefore,  I  shall  deal 
only  with  those  program  activities  of 
current  general  interest  to  most  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  completely  willing  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  on  any  of  the  separate  items;  but 
in  this  original  statement,  I  shall  deal, 
as  I  have  said,  only  with  the  large  items 
of  general  interest  to  the  Senate. 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

A  year  ago  the  conference  committee 
recommenedd  an  acceleration  of  the 
regular  school  lunch  and  child  feeding 
programs  by  adding  $45  million  for  spe¬ 
cial  feeding  assistance,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  section  32.  The  entire  food 
assistance  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  shown  on 
page  18  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  appearing  on  page  18 
of  the  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  1969,  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  1970 


[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 
1969 
estimated 

1970  revised 
budget 

House  bill 

Senate 

committee 

A.  Child  feeding  programs: 

1.  Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  4)._.  _ 

(b)  Special  assistance  (sec.  11) _ 

_  $162, 041 

_  10, 000 

$168, 041 
44, 800 
10, 000 
10, 000 
750 
10,  000 

89, 000 

$168,  041 

44  800 

$168, 041 
44,  800 
10,  000 
10,  000 
750 
10,  000 
83,  319 
89,  000 

(c)  School  breakfast _ _ _ _ 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance _ 

_  3;  500 

7sn 

10;  000 

10, 000 

750 

10,  000 
119,300 

89, 000 

(e)  State  administrative _ _ 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program _ 

(g)  Special  milk.. . . 

(h)  Special  sec.  32 _ _ 

_  750 

_  5,700 

_  103,314  . 

_  43, 941 

Total,  cash  to  States . . . 

_  330, 046 

332, 591 

451, 891 

415,910 

2.  Commodities  to  States: 

School  lunch  (sec.  6) . . . 

Sec.  32  i . . . 

Sec.  416 _ 

_  64, 325 

_  80, 500 

_  144, 872 

64, 325 
90,411 
146, 838 

64, 325 
90,411 
146, 838 

64, 325 
90,411 
146, 838 

Total,  commodities . 

 289,697 

301, 574 

301,574 

301, 574 

3.  Federal  operating  expenses: 

School  lunch . 

2,161 

3  100 

3,100 

750 

700 

8  100 

Nonschool  feeding . . . . . 

Special  milk _ _ _ _ 

500 

_  681  . 

750 

’750 

681 

Total,  operating  expenses .  . . 

3,342 

3, 850 

4,  550 

4, 531 

Total,  child  feeding _ _ _ _ 

B.  Family  feeding  programs: 

1.  Food  stamp  program _ _ _ 

2.  Direct  distribution  to  families  (regular  program): 

(a)  Sec.  32' _ _ _ 

(b)  Sec.  416 . . . 

623,085 

279,908 

142,141 

116,539 

638, 015 

340,  000 

225, 028 
140,  000 

758, 015 

340, 000 

225, 028 
140, 000 

722, 015 

750, 000 

225,  028 
140,  000 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  families _ 

258,680 

365, 028 

365, 028 

365, 028 

3.  Nutritional  supplement  (special  packages): 

(a)  Special  sec.  32 — Food  stamp  areas _ _  __ 

(b)  Sec.  32i . ___ . . . . . 

(c)  Sec.  416 . . . . . . 

1,000 

7,317 

500 

11,000 

22, 000 
1,500 

11,000 

22,  000 
1,500 

11,000 
22,  000 
1,500 

Total,  special  packages  ... _ . 

8,817 

34, 500 

34,  500 

34, 500 

Total,  family  feeding . . . 

547,405 

739, 528 

739, 528 

1, 149,  528 

C.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions: 

1.  Sec.  32i .  . 

2.  Sec.  416 _ _ _ 

3.  V A,  Armed  Forces,  penal.. . 

43,000 

17,875 

3,  800 

29,  000 

21, 000 

3,  800 

29,  000 

21,  000 

3,800 
29, 000 
21, 000 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  institutions..  _ 

62,842 

53, 800 

53, 800 

53,  800 

D.  Nutrition  aide  program . . . . 

10,000 

30,  000 

30, 000 

30, 000 

Total,  food  assistance  program . . . 

1,243,332 

1, 461, 343 

1,581,343 

1, 955, 343 

1  Includes  related  administrative  expense. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  which  has  just  been  included  in  the 
Record  shows  that  for  fiscal  1970  the 
total  estimated  expenditures  as  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee 


for  food  assistance  and  direct  feeding 
activities  will  be  $1,955,343,000.  This  total 
represents  an  increase  in  authorized  ap¬ 
propriations  and  other  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures,  by  transfer  from  section  32  and 


donations  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  of  $712,011,000  over  fiscal 
1969.  The  committee  recommendations 
propose  an  increase  of  $494  million  over 
the  budget  estimate  and  an  increase  of 
$374  million  over  the  House  bill.  This  is 
by  far  the  largest  increase  in  the  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  all  Senators  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  concern  in  our 
country  with  reference  to  the  problems 
of  health  and  malnutrition  justify  this 
increase. 

The  table  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record  shows  that  the  food  assist¬ 
ance  program  is  comprised  of  four  major 
activities,  with  comparative  amounts 
shown  for  fiscal  1969  versus  the  1970 
estimate,  the  House  bill,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommendations. 

The  first  activity  is  the  child  feeding 
program,  wherein  a  total  of  $722,015,000 
is  recommended  for  fiscal  1970  to  cover 
the  regular  school  lunch  program,  special 
assistance,  nonfood  assistance,  and  the 
several  programs  listed  in  the  table  under 
this  heading,  including  commodities  do¬ 
nated  to  the  States.  Commodity  dona¬ 
tions  are  comprised  of  section  32  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  purpose  of  section  6, 
regular  section  32  purchase  acquisitions 
which  are  donated  to  the  States,  and  sec¬ 
tion  416  donations  of  food  from  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  CCC. 

The  second  activity,  the  family  feed¬ 
ing  program,  is  comprised  of  the  direct 
distribution  program,  and  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  $750  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $410  million  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  amount  carried  in  the 
House  bill,  and  $470  million  over  the  1969 
appropriation.  The  subcommittee  had 
recommended  $340  million  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  full  amount  author¬ 
ized,  and  the  amount  requested  in  the 
1970  estimate.  When  the  full  committee 
met,  the  Senate  had  just  acted  upon 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  which  au¬ 
thorized  $750  million  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  1970,  and  the  full  committee 
has  recommended  this  amount  in  the 
pending  bill. 

It  will  be  noted  in  referring  to  the  table 
in  the  Record  that  the  total  amount 
available  for  family  feeding  programs 
and  the  nutritional  supplement  program, 
including  direct  distribution  to  families, 
is  $1,149,528,000,  compared  with  $547,- 
405,000  fOr  fiscal  1969. 

Third,  there  is  a  program  of  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  to  institutions  totaling  $53,- 
800,000,  and  fourth,  there  is  the  nutrition 
aide  program  in  the  amount  of  $30  mil¬ 
lion.  This  latter  program  is  operated  un¬ 
der  the  general  oversight  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Service,  both  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  the  several  States.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  nutrition  aide  program  is  to 
employ  nontechnical  personnel,  under 
the  technical  guidance  of  the  extension 
services,  to  provide  nutritional  informa¬ 
tion  to  low-income  families. 

This  program  was  initiated  in  1969  by 
transfer  of  $10  million  from  section  32. 
The  expanded  program  will  provide  an 
estimated  3,200-man-year  equivalent  of 
employment  to  4,300  aides,  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis,  to  render  assistance  to 
an  estimated  480,000  low-income  families. 
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SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  special  milk  program  for 
fiscal  1970,  with  a  total  funding  of  $104 
million.  This  is  the  same  amount  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  1969  and  prior  years,  and  is  over 
the  budget  estimate  by  $104  million,  but 
under  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bill  by  $16  million. 

The  budget  estimate  and  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  it  by  the  departmental  officials  in 
the  committee  hearings  show  that,  under 
the  expanded  feeding  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  various  group  situations,  it  is 
planned  to  serve  milk  in  the  breakfast 
and  lunch  programs.  Therefore,  officials 
of  the  Department  felt  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  continue  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  except  for  a  limited  amount  of  $20 
million.  The  House-passed  bill,  however, 
under  a  floor  amendment,  continued  the 
special  milk  program,  and  increased  the 
level  to  $120  million  with  financing  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  section  32 
funds. 

This  action  in  the  other  body,  to  trans¬ 
fer  such  a  large  additional  sum  from 
section  32  in  addition  to  the  heavy  drafts 
from  section  32  already  contained  in  the 
estimates,  would  have  reduced  the  carry¬ 
over  authorized  by  law  for  section  32 
from  $300  million  to  $180  million.  That 
is  the  amount  which  would  be  carried 
over  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
proposed  reduction  in  carryover  did  not 
meet  with  favor  in  the  committee.  How¬ 
ever,  in  recognition  of  the  action  taken 
in  the  other  body  and  the  importance  of 
milk  to  the  diets  of  small  children,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  special  milk  program  for 
fiscal  1970. 

The  $104  million  recommended  is 
comprised  of  $84  million  by  direct  ap¬ 
propriation  from  the  general  revenue 
fund  and  the  $20  million,  as  planned  in 
the  budget,  which  is  to  be  derived  fi»om 
section  32  funds.  The  recommended  $20 
million  from  section  32  will  provide  milk 
in  breakfasts  and  lunches  served  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  nonprofit  schools,  child  day  care 
centers,  summer  camps,  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  nonprofit  institutions  which  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  children. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  AND  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 

SERVICE 

The  other  major  increases  above  the 
House-passed  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee  deal  with  the  appropriations 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  for  expenses  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  committee  has  recommended,  the 
full  budget  estimate,  for  restoration  of 
capital  impairment  of  the  CCC  in  the 
amount  of  $5,215,934,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $250  million  over  the  House 
bill  and  will  bring  the  capital  structure 
of  the  corporation  to  a  current  basis 
except  for  the  balance  of  $250  million 
of  the  losses  incurred  in  fiscal  1968.  This 
appropriation  recommendation  covers 
the  balance  of  the  1961  inventory  re- 
evaluation  of  $57,047,170,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  reimbursement  of  1967  losses  in 
the  amount  of  $2,210,668,971,  and  par¬ 
tial  reimbursement  of  1968  losses  in  the 
amount  of  $2,948,217,859. 

The  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  request  restoration  of  these 


losses  on  a  more  current  basis  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  our  committee  and  I  hope 
that  the  Bureau  will  continue  next  year 
with  the  program  it  has  initiated  in  the 
pending  budget — and  that  next  year  it 
will  go  the  entire  way  by  requesting  the 
full  amount  of  unrestored  loss  which  has 
accrued  for  fiscal  1969,  and  the  un¬ 
restored  balance  of  $250  million  for  fis¬ 
cal  1968. 

This  is  simply  a  bookkeeping  appro¬ 
priation,  it  does  not  add  to  the  expend¬ 
itures  of  the  corporation — which  are 
made  in  accordance  with  basic  law  and 
are  very  unpredictable.  By  following  the 
practice  in  this  year’s  estimates  again 
next  year  this  very  important  item  can 
be  brought  to  a  current  basis  as  intended 
by  Public  Law  87-155. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
great  pleasure  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  at  last  seen  the  light  and  is 
trying  to  restore  the  capital  impairment 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
It  has  failed  consistently  to  do  so  through 
the  years.  We  all  had  a  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  this  spring  when  we  realized  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  not 
only  used  up  all  of  its  authorized  bor¬ 
rowing  capacity  and  was  really  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  but  also  that  it 
had  to  borrow  large  sums  from  section 
32  funds.  The  Department  submitted  a 
supplemental  request  for  $1  billion  which 
Congress  passed  almost  unanimously. 
This  amount  was  necessary  if  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  was  to  be  kept 
in  business  and  the  farmers  were  to  be 
served  as  was  intended  by  the  law. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  at  last  made  this  decision. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  re¬ 
quest  restoration  on  a  current  basis  for 
years;  since  the  only  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  law  and  restore  the  deficit 
incurred  necessarily  under  the  law  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  each 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriations 
for  Public  Law  480,  the  committee  has 
recommended  a  total  appropriation  for 
title  I  and  title  II  of  $935  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $35  million  over  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill  and  $635  million  over  the 
appropriation  last  year.  The  amount  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  committee  is  $51,600,- 
000  under  the  budget  estimate.  This  re¬ 
duction,  however,  will  have  no  impact 
upon  the  capability  of  the  Department 
to  carry  out  authorized  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  since  the  appropriations 
made  in  this  bill  are  on  an  estimated 
basis,  but  any  additional  program  ex¬ 
penditures  for  either  title  I  or  title  II  are 
authorized  to  be  financed  from  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  of  the  CCC,  pending 
reimbursement  in  a  subsequent  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
committee  recommendations  in  no  sense 
impair  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  these  programs 
to  whatever  extent  is  necessary  and 
proper  under  Public  Law  480. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
advance  authorization  of  $185  million 
for  the  1970  agricultural  conservation 
program.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $10.5 
million  under  the  1969  authorization  and 
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the  House  bill,  and  an  increase  of  $185 
million  over  the  estimate,  which  proposed 
to  discontinue  the  program  for  1970. 

This  cost-sharing  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
our  national  resources  through  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  variety  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures.  Over  1  million 
farms  participate  annually  in  this  cost¬ 
sharing  program.  For  every  Federal  dol¬ 
lar  spent,  at  least  1  additional  dollar  is 
contributed  by  participating  farmers — • 
thus  the  program  results  in  the  annual 
expenditure  of  over  $400  million  for  soil 
and  water  conservation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
payments  to  farmers  under  this  ASC 
program  or  land  diversion  programs  are 
very  small,  but  this  would  also  figure 
into  the  $20,000  limitation  that  any  one 
farmer  could  receive.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  What 
is  wrong  with  the  $20,000  limitation  is 
that  when  the  payments  to  farmers  on 
soil  conservation  are  limited,  in  effect  the 
soil  conservation  fertility  is  being  les¬ 
sened.  Future  generations  may  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
food. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  only  thing  being  improved  is  ero¬ 
sion  which  is  taking  place  on  the  farms 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Throughout  history  a  nation  that  did 
not  take  care  of  its  soil  soon  went  down 
the  drain,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  history  of 
the  world.  Anyone  who  goes  to  the  area 
of  Mesopotamia  is  bound  to  see  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  lack  of  wisdom  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  there  long  ago,  for  no  one 
can  now  five  there  since  the  soil  has 
washed  away,  there  is  no  vegetation,  and 
no  opportunity  for  the  people  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  one  example  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
$20,000  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senator  is  in¬ 
terrupted,  I  wish  to  commend  both  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  the  excellent  job  they 
did  in  marking  up  the  bill.  I  think  the 
Senators  handled  the  bill  very  well.  Econ¬ 
omy  was  effected  where  it  was  possible. 

I  believe  there  is  now  $2  billion  in 
the  bill  for  food,  largely  for  the  cities. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  have  already  stated  there  is  over 
$1.9  billion.  This  includes  the  increase  of 
one  program,  the  food  stamp  program, 
from  $340  million  to  $750  million. 

So,  practically  $2  billion  is  provided  for 
feeding  programs  and  a  large  percentage 
of  those  are  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  the  cities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  most 
news  stories  the  impression  is  left  that 
the  total  budget  for  agriculture  is  for 
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payments  to  farmers.  This  Is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  where  farmers  do  not  get  the 
money.  The  average  person  believes  that 
farmers  are  getting  the  money.  In  this 
instance  the  money  is  mostly  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  funds  in  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  constitute  funds  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  foreign  policy  and  are  not 
funds  to  aid  our  farmers.  There  are  re¬ 
peated  items  in  here  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  For  instance,  all  the  food  and  meat 
inspection  items  for  meat  and  poultry, 
and  other  products,  are  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  consumers  who  eat  the  food  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  farmers,  if  we  add  up  in 
total  all  the  funds  not  intended  to  di¬ 
rectly  benefit  the  farmers,  as  I  recall  it, 
the  last  time  I  made  that  addition,  more 
than  half  of  the  bill  is  not  for  the  di¬ 
rect  help  of  agriculture.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  brought  out  that  point. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  .to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  but  before 
I  do  so,  let  me  express  to  him — as  this 
is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to  do  so — 
my  very  great  appreciation  for  his  un¬ 
tiring  work,  for  his  cooperative  attitude, 
and  for  what  I  think  is  his  patriotic  at¬ 
titude  in  his  endeavor  to  serve  not  just 
the  farmers  but  the  whole  country  in 
framing  the  bill  on  such  a  basis  that  it 
will  serve  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  is  most  generous. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  just  spoke  about  the  press  some¬ 
times  reporting  the  agriculture  appro¬ 
priations  bill  as  being  a  farm  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram.  A  little  later  this  afternoon  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  discuss  this  subject  in  greater  de¬ 
tail.  But  one  instance  of  this — and  it  is  a 
glaring  instance — is  that  found  in  Time 
magazine  for  June  20,  page  81,  where, 
after  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  basis, 
the  elements,  and  the  composition  of  in¬ 
flation  and  inflationary  tendencies,  the 
•writer  undertakes  to  begin  to  prescribe 
some  remedies.  One  of  the  remedies  is: 

As  an  obvious  starter,  Congress  should 
scrap  the  farm-subsidy  programs,  which  not 
only  cost  taxpayers  $5.7  billion  a  year,  but 
artificially  inflate  the  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
com,  soybeans,  and  rice. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time,  I  shall 
cite  some  prices  now  being  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  those  commodities  as  compared  to 
what  they  got  10  or  20  years  ago.  Of 
course,  in  many  instances  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  already  re¬ 
ferred,  over  $3  billion  goes  into  things 
other  than  payments  to  farmers,  includ¬ 
ing  approximately  $2  billion  for  food 
to  the  needy.  This  writer  did  not  say, 
“Scrap  that  antihunger  program.  Strike 
that  $2  billion  because  it  is  included  in 
the  $5.7  billion,”  but  I  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  add  to  what  my 
good  friend  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young')  said.  It  just  is  not  true  that  the 
bulk  of  the  funding  for  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  goes  to  the  farmers. 
Only  a  small  part,  less  than  half,  sub¬ 
stantially  benefits  the  farmers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  He  is  so  right.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  these  comments  are  those 


of  writers  who  would  not  know  a  field 
of  wheat  from  one  of  barley  or  of  oats, 
who  undoubtedly  are  trying  to  express 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth  but 
have  became  so  misleading  that  many 
are  misled  by  their  own  propaganda. 

Anyone  who  makes  even  the  most  cas¬ 
ual  analysis  of  a  farm  bill  as  it  is  brought 
before  the  Senate  must  realize  that 
more  than  half  the  total  amount  ap¬ 
propriated  is  not  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  our  farming  people  but,  instead,  is 
either  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  a  part 
of  our  protection  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic,  or  a  part  of  food  for  schoolchildren 
and  others  who  need  food,  including 
citizens  who  are  poverty  stricken.  They 
would  find  that  they  are  talking  about 
programs  which,  under  no  circumstance, 
would  they  want  to  discontinue.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  will  be  charitable  to¬ 
ward  such  writers  because  I  am  sure 
they  are  trying  to  tell  the  truth  as  they 
understand  it.  The  trouble  is  they  are 
city  people.  Thty  do  not  understand 
anything  about  our  farms.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  old  story,  which  I  shall  not  re¬ 
peat,  about  the  city  dweller  inquir¬ 
ing  if  a  certain  mule  had  been  bred 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  for  pur¬ 
chase.  It  happens  that  most  city  people, 
unfortunately,  have  been  denied  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
great  open  spaces  of  our  country  where 
the  people  there  are  employed  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  clothing  everyone,  and  to  whom 
they  city  people  must  look  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
at  the  finest  rate  of  living,  the  highest 
standards  of  living,  any  people  have  ever 
known. 

Mr.  President,  in  recommending  the 
reduced  authorization,  for  the  ACP 
recognition  is  given  to  the  ncessity  to 
control  expenditures  and  to  insist  that 
conservation  practice  measures  of  an¬ 
nual  and  recurring  nature  be  discon¬ 
tinued  in  order  that  funds  provided  shall 
result  in  enduring  conservation  results. 

We  have  suggested  a  small  reduction 
in  the  ACP.  This  is  without  prejudice  at 
all  to  that  part  of  the  program  which  is 
most  enduring,  most  useful,  and  most 
contributes  to  our  national  wealth  and 
the  preservation  of  our  national  soil  and 
water  resources.  We  are  growing  a  little 
tired  of  those  practices  which  are  not 
enduring  and  which  pay  farmers  for 
doing  things  which  good  agricultural 
practice  would  insist  they  do  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  page  28,  dealing  with 
directions  in  this  regard,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  year  the  committee  report  contained 
the  following  language  in  connection  with 
its  approval  of  the  1969  advance  ACP  author¬ 
ization  : 

“In  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  1969 
program,  it  is  expected  that  program  guides 
and  requirements  will  give  first  priority  to 
cost-share  practices  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures.”  The  hearings  did  not  show  any 
affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  administrative  officials  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  above  quoted  direction  was 


carried  out  in  formulation  and  conduct  of 
the  1969  program. 

The  committee  will  expect  to  have  a  full 
showing  at  the  hearings  next  spring  as  to 
how  the  Department  is  implementing  last 
year’s  committee  direction  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  1970  program 
in  order  to  reach  the  objective  of  limiting 
governmental  cost  sharing  to  enduring  type 
conservation  practices  and  measures  under 
the  reduced  program  authorization. 

PAYMENTS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  principal  item  which  I  want  to  deal 
with  in  my  statement  is  in  regard  to  the 
provision  in  the  House-passed  bill  on 
limitation  of  payments  under  the  appro¬ 
priation  item,  ASCS,  which  requires  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  act  for  fiscal  year  1970  could  be  used 
to  formulate  or  conduct  any  price  sup¬ 
port  program— other  than  for  sugar — 
under  which  payments  to  any  pro¬ 
ducer  could  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
$20,000  on  any  crop  planted  in  fiscal 
1970. 

The  retention  of  this  provision  in  the 
appropriation  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  most  of 
the  major  farm  organizations,  and 
others.  TTie  Committee  believes  that  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  in  the  special  sub¬ 
committee  hearing  on  this  subject — 
printed  as  part  2  of  the  committee  hear¬ 
ings — clearly  set  forth  the  increased  pro¬ 
gram  costs  for  the  cotton  program  that 
would  result  under  the  proposed  limita¬ 
tion. 

On  June  19,  1969,  the  Comptroller 
General  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  on  questions  that 
had  been  raised  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  on 
June  4,  pertaining  to  the  limitation  on 
payments  provision  in  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill.  The  GAO  opinion  to  the  Secretary 
states  in  part  that  the  “snapback”  pro¬ 
vision  is  mandatory  for  cotton  and  is 
not  discretionary  if  a  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  is  enacted.  The  opinion  also  states 
that  there  is  no  authority  under  which 
the  Secretary  could  not  carry  out  the 
“snackback”  provision  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  cotton  producers  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  limitation  on  payments.  The  full 
text  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  begins  on  page  64  thereof. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
do  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — and  he  was  flanked  by 
his  general  counsel,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  chief  economist,  on  the  other, 
both  of  whom  verified  his  position  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  but  in  order  to  make  doubly 
sure,  the  Secretary  invited  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  a  study  of 
his  views  and  of  the  impact  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  limitation  of  payments  as  included 
in  the  House  bill.  This  was  a  floor 
amendment.  The  reply  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  after  about  2  or  3 
weeks  of  study,  shows  clearly  that  the 
GAO,  through  its  legal  staff,  agrees  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  position  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  the 
limitation  would  result  in  other  costs  and 
administrative  problems.  He  further 
stated  that  the  administration  plans  to 
submit  new  farm  legislation  proposals  to 
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the  Congress  later  this  year.  The  depart¬ 
mental  proposals  will  embody  recom¬ 
mendations  affecting  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  These  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions,  when  received,  can  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  acted  upon  by  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  in  the  regular  manner 
and  any  changes  will  apply  to  crops 
planted  in  1971. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  since 
the  present  law  expires  after  next  year, 
we  simply  have  to  pass  new  legislation 
before  the  spring  of  next  year,  at  the 
very  latest  time,  in  order  to  affect  plant¬ 
ings  of  winter  wheat  for  next  fall,  and 
likewise  for  other  crops  to  be  planted 
next  fall. 

The  Secretary  makes  it  very  plain  in 
his  testimony,  if  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  care  to  read  it,  that  he  is  studying 
alternate  plans  and  he  thinks  he  can 
report  a  program  under  which  there  can 
be  some  limitations  of  payments  and 
some  reductions  of  payments,  which  he, 
too,  regards  as  excessive  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  But  he  pointed  out  time  and 
time  again  that  legislation  was  required ; 
that  the  mere  placing  of  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  payments  would  not  change  the 
legislation  or  would  not  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  good  or  helpful  or  permanent,  and 
that  he  insists  Congress  should  wait  upon 
its  opportunity  to  pass  upon  new  farm 
legislation  which  he  expects  to  report  to 
us  sometimes  this  fall  as  his  recommen¬ 
dation.  Congress  can  then  work  its  will 
on  anything  he  recommends. 

The  committee  has,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  limitation  provision 
adopted  by  the  House  floor  amendment, 
and  which  appears  on  page  22,  lines  15 
through  20  of  H.R.  11612,  be  stricken. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  insert  in  the  Record  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Hardin  which  appears  on 
page  24  of  the  hearings: 

POSITION  OP  USDA  ON  PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS 

Secretary  Hardin.  Question  10.  What  posi¬ 
tion  does  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
take  on  payment  limitations? 

My  position  is  as  stated  during  the  debate 
in  the  House.  At  that  time  I  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes 
it  is  possible  to  design  a  sound  farm  program 
that  limits  the  number  of  dollars  that  can 
be  paid  to  any  one  farmer  for  programs  fol¬ 
lowing  the  1970  crop  year. 

“However,  to  make  such  a  limitation  ef¬ 
fective,  legislative  changes  are  needed.  With 
only  the  simple  amendment  that  is  possible 
in  connection  with  appropriation  bills,  the 
so-called  “snap-back”  provision  for  cotton 
would  come  into  effect.  The  cotton  program 
would  then  become  subject  to  a  loan-and-re- 
demption  or  a  buy-and-sell-back  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  increase  costs  while  the 
large  producers  would  escape  the  intent  of 
the  payment  limitation. 

“A  simple  amendment  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  will  not  suffice.  The  Department  is 
ready  to  work  with  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tees  on  basic  changes  in  the  legislation  and 
has  modifications  to  suggest. 

“The  preferred  time  for  considering  these 
changes  would  be  later  in  this  session  or 
early  next  session,  when  consideration  must 


be  given  to  the  type  of  legislation  that  is  to 
replace  present  laws.  These  laws  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  expire  after  the  1970  crop.” 

I  also  ask  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
table  which  appears  on  page  7  of  the 
printed  hearings.  This  table  shows  the 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
the  purpose  of  repetition  in  the  Record, 
I  want  to  show  from  that  table  how 
three  States  would  be  hurtfully  affected. 

As  to  the  State  of  California,  our 
greatest  agricultural  State,  972  produc¬ 
ers  would  be  affected  in  that  they  would 
receive  only  $20,000  out  of  the  various 
programs  covered  by  the  limitation 
amendment  in  the  House  bill.  As  to  those 
programs,  773  are  in  the  field  of  cotton; 
eight  are  in  the  field  of  feed  grains;  23 
are  in  the  field  of  wheat. 

In  addition  to  those,  there  are  two 
others  that  are  similar  but  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  lim¬ 
itation,  and  those  two  are  49  under  the 
wool  program  and  328  under  the  sugar 
program. 

Mr.  President,  once  we  embark  upon 
such  a  hurtful,  destructive  program  as 
that  which  is  embraced  in  the  proposed 
limitation,  we  are  striking  at  that  great 
producing  State  to  the  tune  of  972  of 
their  most  effective  producers. 

Next,  if  I  may,  I  go  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  which  is  affected  to  the  extent 
of  having  3,122  producers  in  that  great 
State  who  would  be  affected  by  this  lim- 


States  and  the  crops  which  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  a  limitation  such  as  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


itation,  of  whom  1,297  are  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers,  282  are  feed  grain  producers,  and 
96  are  wheat  producers. 

In  the  case  of  wool  and  sugar,  not 
included  under  this  program,  there  are 
in  Texas  122  wool  producers  and  183 
sugar  producers  who  are  under  the  pro¬ 
gram — making  the  total  of  3,122. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  quote 
further,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  one 
Southern  State,  because,  coming  from 
that  area  of  the  Nation,  and  since  my 
own  State  is  not  largely  affected  by  this 
program,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  good  and  great  State  of 
Mississippi  is  very  badly  affected  by  that 
limitation. 

In  that  State  1,145  fanners  would  be 
covered  by  the  House  limitation,  of  whom 
1,074  are  cotton  producers,  two  are  feed 
grain  producers,  and  nine  are  producers 
of  wool,  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  just  look 
at  that  table,  they  will  find  how  ad¬ 
versely  so  many  of  our  greatest  agricul¬ 
tural  States  would  be  affected  by  the 
limitation.  We  will,  of  course,  later  dis¬ 
cuss  the  various  ways  in  which  they 


TABLE  4.— PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  $20,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1968 


State 


Cotton 


All 

programs 


Alabama. _ _ 279 

Arizona . .  568 

Arkansas . _ . .  599 

California...- _ _ 972 

Colorado. . . 195 

Delaware... . 1 

Florida _ _ 69 

Georgia _ 255 

Idaho. . 115 

Illinois . . 108 

Indiana . . 95 

Iowa . 88 

Kansas _  301 

Kentucky... .  7 

Louisiana _ _ 340 

Maryland . . 2 

Michigan . . 17 

Minnesota _ 32 

Mississippi _ _ 1,145 

Missouri.. . 178 

Montana . . 131 

Nebraska .  152 

Nevada _  16 

New  Mexico _  233 

New  York _ : . .  3 

North  Carolina. _ _  77 

North  Dakota.. _ _  66 

Ohio _  35 

Oklahoma _  95 

Oregon . . 72 

Pennsylvania _ _  8 

South  Carolina... . 225 

South  Dakota. . .  •  42 

Tennessee. . . . 

Texas. . . . . . 

Utah _ _ _ 

Virginia. . . . . 

Washington . . . . 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming . . . . . . 

Alaska . . . . . . 

Hawaii.. . . _ 

Total,  United  States _  10,  079 


901 

37 


2 

45 


28 


16 


91 


3, 963 


1,074 

51 


3 

52 


45 


30 


152 


2 

59 


74 


54 

1 

8 

3 

17 

8 


5,163 


877 


Price 

Feed 

support 

Total 

grain 

Wheat 

Wool  i 

Sugar  i 

118 

204 

2  ... 

442 

504 

15 

1 

12 

74 

461 

558 

2 

2  ... 

1 

681 

773 

8 

23 

49 

328 

1 

19 

50 

26 

52 

3 

3 

2  ... 

59 

75 

120 

12  ... 

51 

35 

37 

2 

2 

76 

1 

8  ... 

63 

1 

2  .. 

76 

1 

3  ... 

31 

69 

6 

50 

2 

2 

5  ... 

189 

228 

1 

2 

6 

90 

7  .. 

1 

4 

17 

2 

2 

11 

11 


89 

11 

2 

14 

24 

8 

10 _ 

27 

3 

14 

24 

1 

34 

1 

14 

4 

4 

21 

1  _ 

58 

8 

4 

3,122 

824 

1,297 

282 

96 

122 

183 

29  .... 

5 

22 

3 

3  .... 

2  .. 

197 

1 

1 

1 

157 

8 

14 

15  .... 

9  .. 

66  .... 

1 

65 

5 

1  .... 

1  .... 

21  .... 

21 

702 


472 


996 


i  Includes  payments  to  payees  receiving  $20,000  or  more  from  all  programs  and  includes  some  wool  (or  sugar)  payments. 
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would  be  adversely  affected;  but  we 
should  not  embark  on  such  a  limita¬ 
tion — which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  will  not  do  the  job,  without  legisla¬ 
tive  changes,  and  of  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  says  the  same  thing. 

Many  have  alluded  to  the  possible  sav¬ 
ings  which  would  accrue  if  this  limita¬ 
tion  were  adopted.  I  ask  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  Secretaiy’s  testimony  on  this 
very  point  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

POSSIBLE  SAVINGS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Secretary  Hardin.  Question  two.  Would  the 
limitation  on  payment  result  in  a  saving  to 
the  Government? 

As  I  shall  shortly  show,  the  limitation  on 
payments  would  trigger  a  snap-back  provi¬ 
sion  for  cotton  that  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Government  for  the  cotton  program. 
We  estimate  this  increased  cost  at  about 
$160  million. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  support  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  limitation  on  payments 
would  bring  about  very  little  savings,  if  any, 
and  might  result  in  a  net  increase  in  cost. 
First,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  farms 
subject  to  the  limitation  would  undoubtedly 
be  split  up  or  leased  out  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  escape  the  limitation.  We  could  prevent 
some  of  this  but  not  all  by  any  means.  Many 
such  changes  are  constantly  occurring  and 
are  entirely  legal.  We  estimate,  for  example, 
that  perhaps  as  much  as  70  to  85  percent  of 
the  potential  cotton  acreage  affected  by  the 
$20,000  limit  would  be  able  to  maintain  its 
eligibility  for  full  payment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  statement  shows  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  saving  money  in  the  cotton 
program,  it  would  cost  $160  million  more 
than  the  present  cotton  program.  The 
fact  is — and  this  is  a  tragic  fact — that 
instead  of  continuing  to  cut  down  the 
surplus  of  cotton,  which  we  have  been 
doing  under  existing  law,  it  would  im¬ 
mediately  start  to  build  .up,  very  heavily, 
surpluses  again  and  would  adversely  af¬ 
fect  a  great  industry  in  our  Nation,  the 
textile  industry,  and  would  put  back  in 
our  warehouses  many  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  which  could  not  move  in  ex¬ 
port  unless  we  gave  them  a  very  heavy 
subsidy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  present  farm  bill 
as  we  know  it  was  expensive  piling  up 
in  our  warehouses  of  cotton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  other  commodities? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  4 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  the  imposition  of 
this  ceiling,  would  it  not  necessarily  re¬ 
vert  to  that  same  condition  and  status? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  immediately 
begin  to  build  up  surpluses  again,  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  eliminate. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  impression 
in  the  Record  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  approves  of  the  present  law,  be¬ 
cause  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  other  Senators 
know  that  is  not  the  case  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  did  not  vote  for  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  But  neither  will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  vote  for  a  limitation 
which  is  a  wrecking  limitation  that  will 


destroy  any  program  that  we  have  for 
next  year  until  we  establish  another 
farm  program  to  take  its  place. 

Much  destruction  has  been  visited 
upon  our  agricultural  community.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  it  impossible  to  operate  and  have 
now  moved  to  our  cities.  There  is  too 
much  loss  already  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  even  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  situation,  for  us  to  adopt  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  destroy  it  more,  in¬ 
stead  of  helping. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  inclusion  of  a  limitation 
would  automatically  trigger  the  “snap- 
back”  provision  into  operation.  However, 
in  order  to  be  positive  of  their  position, 
the  Secretary  requested  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  to  review  this  and  several 
other  questions  connected  with  this 
limitation.  I  ask  that  the  Secretary’s  let¬ 
ter  to  the  GAO  and  the  reply  which  he 
received  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Letter  to  Comptroller  General  on  House 
Amendment] 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  June  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats  :  Your  opinion  is  requested 
on  a  number  of  questions  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  $20,000  payment  limi¬ 
tation  in  H.R.  11612  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropri¬ 
ation  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

The  limitation  in  question  provides: 

“Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  un¬ 
der  all  such  programs  are  made  to  any  pro¬ 
ducer  on  any  crops  planted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970.” 

The  questions  on  which  we  would  like  your 
opinion  are: 

Question  ( 1 )  Would  the  enactment  of 
the  $20,000  payment  limitation  in  the  Agri¬ 
culture  appropriation  bill  automatically 
bring  into  effect  the  snapback  provision  (sec¬ 
tion  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended)  2 

Question  (2)  Could  the  snapback  provi¬ 
sion  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  will 
still  make  cotton  producers  subject  to  the 
payment  limitation? 

Question  (3)  Would  the  payment  limita¬ 
tion  expire  on  June  30,  1970,  or  would  it 
continue  to  apply  after  June  30,  1970,  to 
crops  planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1970? 

Question  (4)  Could  the  payment  limita¬ 
tion  be  avoided  by  paying  administrative 
expenses  and  making  program  payments  out 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
which  are  on  hand  or  are  received  from  the 
redemption  or  sale  of  commodities? 

The  opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
this  Department  on  these  questions  is  as 
Stated  below. 

Question  (1)  Would  the  enactment  of  the 
$20,000  payment  limitation  in  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  appropriation  bill  automatically  bring 
into  effect  the  snapback  provision? 

Conclusion.  The  snapback  provision  is 
mandatory  and  would  automatically  go  into 
effect. 


The  so-called  "snapback”  provision,  para¬ 
graph  (12)  of  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations 
hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup¬ 
port  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is 
unable  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  sup¬ 
port  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  up¬ 
land  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the 
cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of 
a  price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of 
the  loan  thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or 
redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  provide  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season 
and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the 
world  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States.” 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  103(d), 
as  amended,  provide  for  price  support  to 
cooperators  on  upland  cotton  of  the  1966 
through  1970  crops  through  loans  and  addi¬ 
tional  price  support  payments.  It  is  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  that  the  sum  of  the  average 
loan  rate  and  the  adjusted  payment  rate 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the 
month  in  which  the  payment  rate  is  an¬ 
nounced.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
assure  cooperators  (i.e.,  producers  who  com¬ 
ply  with  their  acreage  allotments  a  return 
of  at  least  65  per  centum  of  parity  on  the 
projected  yield  of  their  crop. 

The  snapback  provision  is  mandatory  and 
not  discretionary  with  the  Secretary.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  cooperators  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  at  a  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum 
of  parity  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  subse¬ 
quently  enacted,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full 
amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  It  is  apparent  that  the  “snap- 
back”  provision  was  designed  as  a  safeguard 
against  limitations  on  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  since  price  support  under  the  provision 
is  to  be  made  available  through  loans  and 
purchases.  The  clear  purpose  of  the  “snap- 
back”  provision,  therefore,  was  to  assure  cot¬ 
ton  producers  that  they  would  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  total  return  from  their  cotton 
crop  of  at  least  65  per  centum  of  parity  if 
limitations  on  price  support  payments  were 
later  enacted. 

In  addition  to  the  plain  language  of  the 
“snapback”  provision,  the  legislative  history 
of  the  provision  makes  this  purpose  clear 
beyond  doubt.  The  provision  was  included  in 
House  Bill  9811  as  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Cooley,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  report  on  the 
bill  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
stated : 

“Subsection  (d)  (12)  of  section  103  would 
provide  that  in  case  of  limitations  later  en¬ 
acted  with  respect  to  price  support  under 
subsection  (d)  which  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  making  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  and  (3)  for  any  crop,  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for 
such  crop  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such 
level  not  less  than  65  nor  more  than  90  per- 
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cent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.” 

The  Minority  Report  on  the  bill  agreed, 
stating  (page  112)  that  this  paragraph: 
“provides  that  if  limitations  on  payments  to 
producers  are  later  adopted,  a  modified  form 
of  price  support  loans  from  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  would  automatically  ‘snap  back’ 
into  operation.” 

Similarly,  it  was  stated  (134)  in  the  Addi¬ 
tional  Minority  Views  by  Mr.  Dague,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Findley,  and  Mr.  Burton: 

“Another  provision  in  the  cotton  title  of 
this  bill  which  is  most  objectionable  is  the 
so-called  snapback  clause  as  proposed  in  a 
new  subparagraph  d(12)  of  section  103  cxf 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  snapback 
clause  says  that  if  any  limitations  on  cotton 
payments  are  hereafter  enacted  by  Congress, 
the  old  price  support  program  with  loans 
at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  will  automati¬ 
cally  go  back  into  effect  with  the  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  sell  surplus  cotton  at 
prices  well  below  the  loan  level.” 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  Representative  Dague  stated  that 
paragraph  (12)  :  “provides  that  if  limitations 
on  payments  to  producers  are  later  adopted, 
a  modified  form  of  price  support  loans  from 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  would  automati¬ 
cally  ‘snap  back’  into  operation.”  Ill  Cong. 
Rec.  20710. 

Representatives  Michel  and  Cooley  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  provision  stated: 

“Mr.  Michel.  •  *  * 

“Can  the  chairman  tell  me  why  it  was 
necessary  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  beginning 
on  line  19,  to  write  in  that  paragraph  No. 
(12)  beginning,  “Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  lim¬ 
itations  hereafter  enacted”— — 

***** 

“Mr.  Cooley.  I  think  the  language  is  per¬ 
fectly  dear.  Should  we  impose  a  limita¬ 
tion— 

“Mr.  Michel.  As  has  been  done  in  times 
past. 

“Mr.  Cooley.  Yes;  then  we  go  back  to  a 
price  support  program,  to  loans  rather  than 
direct  compensatory  payments.”  Ill  Cong. 
Rec.  20742. 

Later,  Representative  Michel  introduced 
an  amendment  to  delete  the  snapback  pro¬ 
vision,  stating : 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  amendment  would  strike  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  snapback  clause.  As  can  be  seen 
from  a  reading  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
any  future  allotments  either  in  size  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  individual  producers  or  in  total 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  cotton  program  would  automa¬ 
tically  trigger  this  provision  into' operation.” 
Ill  Cong.  Rec.  21026. 

The  amendment  was  defeated. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Talmadge  and  other  senators  introduced  an 
amendment  which,  among  other  things, 
added  the  snapback  provision  to  the  Senate 
bill,  and  Senator  Talmadge  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  stated  in  this  explana¬ 
tion: 

“If  for  any  year  during  the  4-year  period 
the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  payments 
as  planned,  he  would  be  authorized  to  alter 
the  program  and  carry  out  price  support  pro¬ 
visions  through  loans  or  by  purchase  and 
resale.”  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  23056. 

Accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  language 
of  the  “snapback”  provision  and  its  legisla¬ 
tive  history,  it  is  clear  that  the  provision 
would  go  into  effect  automatically  in  the 
event  payment  limitations  were  enacted. 

Question  (2)  could  the  " snapback ”  provi¬ 
sion  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  will 
still  make  cotton  producers  subject  to  the 
payment  limitations? 

Conclusion.  No.  The  “snapback”  provision 
must  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  will 


make  available  to  all  cooperators  loans  or 
purchases  at  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
parity  on  all  cotton  produced  on  their  1970 
acreage  allotments. 

The  “snapback”  provision  states  that 
“[ notwithstanding  any  other  provision”  of 
the  Act  “if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here¬ 
after  enacted”  the  Secretary  is  unable  to 
make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full 
amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  “(A)  price  sup¬ 
port  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crops  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases”  at  not  less  than  the  65  per  centum  of 
parity  (emphasis  supplied).  Clause  (B)  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  price  support  un¬ 
der  the  “snapback”  provision  “may  be  carried 
out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of 
cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and  re¬ 
sale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by 
payment  of  a  price  therefor  lower  than  the 
amount  of  the  loan  thereon.”  (emphasis  sup¬ 
plied)  Since  one  method  of  providing  the 
price  support  required  by  the  snapback  pro¬ 
vision  is  through  a  simultaneous  purchase  of 
cotton  at  the  support  price  and  resale  at  a 
lower  price  and  since  a  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  and  resale  may  be  construed  as  a 
payment,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Secretary  could,  in  his  discre¬ 
tion,  carry  out  the  program  exclusively 
through  a  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton 
from  producers  at  the  support  price  and  a 
resale  to  them  at  a  lower  price  and  thereby 
make  the  payment  limitation  applicable. 

Even  assuming  that  a  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  and  resale  with  producers  is  con¬ 
structed  to  be  a  payment  which  is  subject  to 
the  limitation,  to  restrict  the  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  price  support  to  one  to  which  the 
payment  limitation  would  be  applicable 
would  violate  the  mandatory  direction  in 
Clause  (A)  to  make  price  support  available 
to  cooperators  at  the  required  level  and  de¬ 
feat  the  very  purpose  of  the  “snapback”  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  to  assure  cooperators  that  if 
a  payment  limitation  was  enacted  they  would 
continue  to  receive  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  price  support  at  not  less  than  65  per- 
centum  of  parity  on  their  cotton  crops. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  and  resale  need  not  be  made  with 
producers  but  may,  for  example,  be  carried 
out  through  dealers  who  have  paid  the  sup¬ 
port  price  to  producers. 

Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
repealing  the  “snapback”  provision  the  De¬ 
partment  would  be  obligated  to  provide  all 
cooperators  with  price  support  through  loans 
or  purchases  on  the  production  of  their  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  the  1970  crop  of  cotton. 
It  is  noted  in  this  connection  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  appropriation  act  was  offered 
which  would  have  repealed  the  “snapback” 
provision.  A  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  sustained,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  it  constituted  legislation  in  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  115  Cong.'Rec.  H  4169  (daily  ed. 
May  27,  1969). 

Question  (3)  Would  the  payment  limita¬ 
tion  expire  on  June  30,  1970,  or  would  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  apply  after  June  30,  1970,  to  crops 
planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1970? 

Conclusion.  The  payment  limitation  will 
continue  to  apply  after  June  30,  1970,  to  the 
entire  production  of  the  crops  planted  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  which  programs 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  June  30,  1970. 

A  similar  question  arose  in  connection  with 
the  $50,000  limitation  on  price  support  which 
was  included  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1960,  73  Stat.  167,  178.  The 
$50,000  limitation  also  applied  to  the  use  of 
funds  “to  formulate  or  carry  out”  the  price 
support  program  for  1960.  The  Comptroller 
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General  in  decision  B-142011  (contained  in 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
dated  April  8,  1960)  held  that  such  limitation 
applied  to  all  of  the  1960  production  of  any 
commodity  for  which  the  1960  program  was 
approved  on  or  before  June  30,  1960,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  regulations  implementing 
such  program  authorizations  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  and  published  until  after  June  30,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  actual  loans  and 
purchases  were  not  made  until  after  June  30. 

Question  (4)  Could  the  payment  limitation 
be  avoided  by  paying  administrative  expenses 
and  making  program  payments  out  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds  which  are 
on  hand  or  are  received  from  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities? 

Conclusion.  No. 

The  contentiton  has  been  made  that  the 
limitation  could  be  avoided  by  using  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  are 
on  hand  or  those  funds  which  are  received 
from  the  repayment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of 
commodities  for  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  and  for  payment  of  the  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  limitation. 

See  pages  H-4118  and  H-4171  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  for  May  26  and  27,  1969. 
See,  also,  the  statement  on  page  64  of  the 
House  Report  No.  91-265  accompanying  the 
Appropriation  Bill : 

“If  necessary  to  perform  the  functions, 
duties,  obligations  or  commitments  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  administra¬ 
tive  and  operating  personnel  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  on  hand  or  from  those  funds  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  redemption  or  sale  of  com¬ 
modities.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  available 
to  make  program  payments,  commodity  loans, 
or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation.” 

Section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act  provides  that: 

“The  budget- programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  considered 
and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec¬ 
essary  appropriations,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law,  making  available  for  expenditures  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  other  financial  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine.  .  .  .”  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Pursuant  to  this  provision,  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  make 
such  expenditures  within  the  limits  of  funds 
and  borrowing  authority  available  to  it  as 
may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  set  forth  in  its  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  appropriates  $4,965,394,000  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  net  realized 
losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  and  makes  not 
to  exceed  $31,500,000  available  from  its  capi¬ 
tal  funds  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Corporation.  The  limitation,  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable  by  its  terms  to  “funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act”,  was,  in  our  opinion,  intended  to 
apply  to  all  funds  made  available  by  the  Act, 
including  corporate  funds  which  the  Act 
authorizes  the  Corporation  to  expend  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  programs 
set  forth  in  its  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Moreover,  even  assuming  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  were  construed  as  not  applying  to  cor¬ 
porate  funds  which  are  on  hand  or  those 
funds  which  are  received  from  the  repayment 
of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities,  the 
appropriation  bill  also  contains  specific  ap¬ 
propriations,  which  are  subject  to  the 
limitation,  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  responsibility  for  formulating 
and  carrying  out  the  price  support  program 
and  for  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  whose  services  are  utilized  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  program. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  a 
specific  appropriation  for  a  particular  object 
precludes  the  use  of  a  more  general  appro¬ 
priation  therefor,  even  though  the  general 
appropriation  might  have  been  available  for 
such  use  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  ap- 
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propriation.  17  Comp.  Gen .  23;  id.  91;  id.  974; 
18  Comp.  Gen.  1013;  20  Comp.  Gen.  739;  36 
Comp.  Gen.  526;  38  Comp.  Gen.  758;  40  Comp. 
Gen.  404.  The  Comptroller  General  has  also 
ruled  that  where  either  of  two  appropriations 
reasonably  could  be  construed  as  available 
for  a  certain  class  of  expenditures  and  one  of 
the  appropriations  which  is  based  upon  esti¬ 
mates  of  such  class  of  expenditures  has  been 
used  for  such  expenditures  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  continued  use  of  such  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  for  such 
purpose  is  required,  in  the  absence  of  changes 
in  the  appropriation  acts  10  Comp.  Gen.  440; 
23  Comp.  Gen.  827. 

In  addition  to  being  contrary  to  the  rules 
established  in  the  foregoing  decisions  by  the 
Comptroller  Genearl,  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
payment  limitation  by  paying  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Department  who  would  be  engaged  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program  from  funds  other  than  those 
specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
would  be  in  clear  violation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  adopting  the  payment  limitation. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  our  view 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  the 
limitation  by  using  funds  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  are  on  hand  or 
which  are  received  by  the  Corporation  from 
the  repayment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of 
commodities. 

Sincerely, 

Clifford  M.  Hardin, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


[Opinion  of  GAO  Addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture] 

Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stages, 

Washington ,  D.C.,  June  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  for  your 
information  is  a  copy  of  our  letter  of  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  The  letter  concerns  certain 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  $20,000  payment  limitation  in  H.R. 
11612,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19, 1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  , 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  letter  of  June  4, 
1969,  presents  for  our  consideration  four 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  $20,000  payment  limitation  in  H.R. 
11612  (as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives)  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

The  limitation  in  question  which  was  a 
House  floor  amendment  to  H.R.  11612  pro¬ 
vides  :  “ Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000 
under  all  such  programs  are  made  to  any 
producer  on  any  crops  planted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970.” 

The  answers  herein  are  based  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.R.  11612  and  its  legislative  his¬ 
tory  as  of  the  date  of  this  letter. 

Your  first  question  reads  as  follows: 

‘‘Would  the  enactment  of  the  $20,000  pay¬ 
ment  limitation  in  the  agriculture  appro¬ 
priation  bill  automatically  bring  into  effect 
the  snapback  provision  (section  103(d)  (12) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended)  ?” 


You  express  the  view  that  the  snapback 
provision  is  mandatory  and  would  auto¬ 
matically  go  into  effect. 

The  so-called  “snapback”  provision,  para¬ 
graph  (12)  of  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  1444 
(d)  (12)  reads  as  follows: 

‘‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here¬ 
after  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  any 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for 
such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate:  (B)  in  order  to  keep  up¬ 
land  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  sup¬ 
port  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price 
or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price 
therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan 
thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption 
price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cot¬ 
ton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  re¬ 
tain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States.” 
[Emphasis  added.] 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  103(d), 
as  amended,  provide  for  price  support  to  co- 
operators  on  upland  cotton  of  the  1966 
through  1970  crops  through  loans  and  addi¬ 
tional  price  support  payments.  It  is  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  that  the  sum  of  the  average 
loan  rate  and  the  adjusted  payment  rate 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the 
month  in  which  the  payment  rate  is  an¬ 
nounced.  As  indicated  in  your  letter  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  provision  is  to  assure  cooperators 
(i.e.,  producers  who  comply  with  their  acre¬ 
age  allotments)  a  return  of  at  least  65  per 
centum  of  parity  on  the  projected  yield  of 
their  crop. 

We  agree  that  the  “snapback”  provision  is 
mandatory  and  not  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary.  It  provides  that  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  cooperators  through 
loans  or  purchases  at  a  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  of  parity  if,  as  a  result  of  limi¬ 
tations  subsequently  enacted,  the  Secretary 
is  unable  to  make  available  to  all  coopera¬ 
tors  the  full  amount  of  price  support  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  un¬ 
der  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  As  you  in¬ 
dicate  it  appears  from  its  language  that  the 
“snapback”  provision  was  designed  as  a 
safeguard  against  limitations  on  price  sup¬ 
port  payments,  since  price  support  under  the 
provision  is  to  be  made  available  through 
loans  and  purchases,  as  distinguished  from 
additional  direct  compensation  payments. 
Thus,  the  clear  purpose  of  the  “snapback” 
provision  was  to  assure  cotton  producers  that 
they  would  not  be  deprived  of  a  total  return 
from  their  cotton  crop  of  at  least  65  per 
centum  of  parity  if  limitations  on  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  were  later  enacted. 

As  indicated  in  your  letter,  in  addition  to 
the  plain  language  of  the  “snapback”  provi¬ 
sion,  the  legislative  history  of  the  provision 
makes  this  purpose  clear  beyond  doubt.  The 
prevision  was  included  in  H.R.  9811  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressman  Cooley,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
report  on  the  bill  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  stated  (House  Report  No.  631, 
80th  Congress,  1st  Session,  page  40)  :  “Sub¬ 
section  (d)  (12)  of  section  103  would  provide 
that  in  case  of  limitations  later  enacted  with 
respect  to  price  support  under  subsection 
(d)  which  prevent  the  Secretary  from  mak¬ 


ing  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full 
amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsection  (d) 
(2)  and  (3)  for  any  crop,  price  support  to 
cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
crop  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such 
level  not  less  than  65  nor  more  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  appropriate.  *  *  *” 

The  Minority  Report  on  the  bill  agreed, 
stating  (page  112)  that  this  paragraph: 
“*  *  *  provides  that  if  limitations  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  are  later  adopted,  a  mod¬ 
ified  form  of  price  support  loans  from  65  to 
90  percent  of  parity  would  automatically 
‘snap  back’  into  operation.” 

Similarly,  it  was  stated  (134)  in  the  Addi¬ 
tional  Minority  Views  by  Mr.  Dague,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Findley,  and  Mr.  Burton:  “An¬ 
other  provision  in  the  cotton  title  of  this 
bill  which  is  most  objectionable  is  the  so- 
called  snapback  clause  as  proposed  in  a  new 
subparagraph  d(12)  of  section  103  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  snapback 
clause  says  that  if  any  limitations  on  cotton 
payments  are  hereafter  enacted  by  Congress, 
the  old  price  support  program  with  loans  at 
65  to  90  percent  parity  will  automatically  go 
back  into  effect  with  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  sell  surplus  cotton  at  prices 
well  below  the  loan  level.”  (Emphasis  added.) 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Dague  stated  that  paragraph 
(12)  :  “*  *  *  provides  that  if  limitations  on 
payments  to  producers  are  later  adopted,  a 
modified  form  of  price  support  loans  from 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  would  automati¬ 
cally  ‘snap  back’  into  operation.”  Ill  Con. 
Rec.  20710. 

Also,  in  discussing  this  provision  it  was 
stated : 

“Mr.  Michel.  *  *  * 

“Can  the  chairman  tell  me  why  it  was 
necessary  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
line  19,  to  write  in  that  paragraph  No.  (12) 
beginning,  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations 

hereafter  enacted’ - 

***** 

“Mr.  Cooley.  I  think  the  language  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  Should  we  impose  a  limitation 
*  *  * 

“Mr.  Michel.  As  has  been  done  in  time  past. 

“Mr.  Cooley.  Yes;  then  we  go  back  to  a 
price  support  program,  to  loans  rather  than 
direct  compensatory  payments ill  Cong. 
Rec.  20742.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Later,  Mr.  Michel  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  delete  the  snapback  provision,  stat¬ 
ing: 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  amendment  would  strike  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  snapback  clause.  As  can  be  seen 
from  a  reading  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
any  future  allotments  either  in  size  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  individual  producers  or  in  total  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  cotton  program  would  automatically 
trigger  this  provision  into  operation.”  ill 
Cong.  Rec.  21026. 

The  amendment  was  defeated. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Talmadge  and  other  Senators  introduced  an 
amendment  which,  among  other  things, 
added  the  snapback  provision  to  the  Senate 
bill,  and  Senate  Talmadge  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  stated  in  this  explana¬ 
tion  : 

“If  for  any  year  during  the  4-year  period 
the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  payments  as 
planned,  he  would  be  authorized  to  alter  the 
program  and  carry  out  price  support  provi¬ 
sions  through  loans  or  by  purchase  and  re¬ 
sale.”  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  23056.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

Accordingly,  we  agree  with  your  conclusion 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the 
“snapback”  provision  and  its  legislative  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  clear  that  the  provision  would  go 
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Into  effect  automatically  In  the  event  pay¬ 
ment  limitations  were  enacted.  Therefore, 
your  first  question  Is  answered  In  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

Question  No.  2  reads: 

“Could  the  snapback  provision  be  carried 
out  In  a  manner  which  will  still  make  cotton 
producers  subject  to  the  payment  limita¬ 
tion?” 

You  express  the  view  that  the  ‘‘snapback” 
provision  must  be  carried  out  In  a  manner 
which  will  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
loans  or  purchases  at  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  parity  on  all  cotton  produced  on 
their  1970  acreage  allotments. 

The  “snapback”  provision  provides  that 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision”  of  the 
Act  “if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter 
enacted”  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make 
available  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount 
of  price  support  to  which  they  would  other¬ 
wise  be  entitled  “(A)  price  support  to  co- 
operators  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not  been 
disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases”  at 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  parity  [em¬ 
phasis  supplied].  Clause  (B)  provides  that  in 
order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  tire  normal  channels  of 
trade,  price  support  under  the  “snapback” 
provision  “may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  sup¬ 
port  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price 
or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price 
therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan 
thereon.”  [Emphasis  supplied.] 

You  state  that  since  one  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  price  support  required  by  the 
snapback  provision  is  through  a  simultaneous 
purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  and 
resale  at  a  lower  price  and  since  a  simultane¬ 
ous  purchase  and  resale  may  be  construed  as 
a  payment,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Secretary  could,  in  his  discre¬ 
tion,  carry  out  the  program  exclusively 
through  a  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton 
from  producers  at  the  support  price  and  a 
resale  to  them  at  a  lower  price  and  thereby 
make  the  payment  limitation  applicable. 

tl  is  your  view  that  even  assuming  that  a 
simultaneous  purchase  and  resale  with  pro¬ 
ducers  is  construed  to  be  a  payment  which 
is  subject  to  the  limitation,  to  restrict  the 
method  of  providing  price  support  to  one  to 
which  the  payment  limitation  would  be  ap¬ 
plicable  would  violate  the  mandatory  direc¬ 
tion  in  Clause  (A)  to  make  price  support 
available  to  cooperators  at  the  required  level 
and  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  “snap- 
back”  provision  which  is  to  assure  coopera¬ 
tors  that  if  a  payment  limitation  was  enacted 
they  would  continue  to  receive  through  loans 
or  purchases  price  support  at  not  less  than 
65  per  centum  of  parity  on  their  cotton  crops. 

You  note  that  the  simultaneous  purchase 
and  resale  need  not  be  made  with  producers 
but  may,  for  example,  be  carried  out  through 
dealers  who  have  paid  the  support  price  to 
producers. 

Tire  legislative  history  of  H.R.  11612  dis¬ 
closes  that  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  limitation  agreed,  in  effect,  that 
the  limitation  would  not  apply  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  did  "not  go  by  the  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  route.”  Also,  as  pointed  out 
in  your  letter  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11612 
was  offered  which  would  have  repealed  the 
"snapback”  provision  but  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  was  sustained.  115 
Cong.  Rec.  H4169  (Temp.  Ed.  May  27,  1969). 

We  agree  that  in  view  of  the  mandatory 
language  used  in  the  “snapback”  provision 
and  the  purpose  of  such  provision,  that  the 
provision  must  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  will  make  available  to  all  cooperators, 
price  support  through  loans  or  purchases  at 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  parity  on 
all  cotton  produced  on  their  1970  acreage 
allotments.  Accordingly,  your  second  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered  in  the  negative. 


Your  third  question  reads: 

“Would  the  payment  limitation  expire  on 
June  30,  1970,  or  would  it  continue  to  apply 
after  June  30,  1970,  to  crops  planted  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970?” 

It  is  your  opinion  that  the  payment  limi¬ 
tation  will  continue  to  apply  after  June  30, 
1970,  to  the  entire  production  of  the  crops 
planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  which 
programs  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  or  before  June  30,  1970. 

You  point  out  that  a  similar  question 
arose  in  connection  with  the  $50,000  limi¬ 
tation  on  price  support  which  was  included 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act, 
1960,  73  Stat.  167,  178.  The  $50,000  limitation 
also  applied  to  the  use  of  funds  "to  formu¬ 
late  or  carry  out”  the  price  support  program 
for  1960.  You  note  that  in  our  decision  of 
April  8,  1960,  B-142011,  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  we  held  that  such  limitation 
applied  to  all  of  the  1960  production  of  any 
commodity  for  which  the  1960  program  was 
approved  on  or  before  June  30,  1960,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  regulations  imple¬ 
menting  such  program  authorizations  were 
not  completed  and  published  until  after 
June  30,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  loans  and  purchases  were  not  made 
until  after  June  30.  We  also  held  in  the 
same  decision  that  the  $50,000  limitation 
would  not  apply  to  any  new  program  au¬ 
thorization  which  was  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  after  June  30,  1960,  Cf.  39  Comp.  Gen. 
665. 

The  rationale  of  our  decision  of  April  8, 
1960,  would  be  equally  for  application  in 
the  instant  case.  In  other  words  the  limita¬ 
tion  in  H.R.  11612 — if  enacted  into  law — 
would  apply  to  all  crops  planted  in  fiscal  year 
1970  (to  which  the  limitation  is  otherwise 
applicable)  for  which  programs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
June  30,  1970  (i.e.,  in  fiscal  year  1970),  even 
though  the  regulations  implementing  such 
program  authorizations  may  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  published  until  after  June  30, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  actual  loans, 
payments,  or  purchases  are  not  made  until 
after  June  30. 

The  third  question  is  answered  accordingly. 

Question  No.  4  reads  as  follows: 

“Could  the  payment  limitation  be  avoided 
by  paying  administrative  expenses  and  mak¬ 
ing  program  payments  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  which  are  on  hand 
or  are  received  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
or  the  sale  of  commodities? 

Although  you  express  a  contrary  view,  you 
state  that  the  contention  has  been  made 
that  the  limitation  could  be  avoided  by  using 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  which  are  on  hand  or  those  funds 
which  are  received  from  the  repayment  of 
loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities  for  payment 
of  administrative  expenses  and  for  payment 
of  the  amounts  in  excess  of  the  limitation. 
In  this  connection  you  refer  to  pages  H4118 
and  H4171  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  26  and  27,  1969;  and  call  our  attention 
to  the  following  statement  on  page  64  of  the 
House  Report  No.  91-265  accompanying  the 
appropriation  bill: 

“If  necessary  to  perform  the  functions,  du¬ 
ties,  obligations  or  commitments  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  administra¬ 
tive  and  operating  personnel  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  on  hand  or  from  those  funds 
received  from  the  redemption  or  sale  of  com¬ 
modities.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  available 
to  make  program  payments,  commodity 
loans,  or  other  obligations  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.” 

You  refer  to  the  following  portion  of  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  as  amended,  31  U.S.C.  849: 

“The  budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  considered 
and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec¬ 
essary  appropriations,  as  may  be  authorized 
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by  law,  making  available  for  expenditure  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  other  financial  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine.” 

You  state  that  pursuant  to  this  provision, 
the  appropriation  bill  authorizes  CCC  to 
make  such  expenditures  within  the  limits 
of  funds  and  borrowing  authority  available 
to  it  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  set  forth  in  its  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  appropriates  $4,965,394,000 
to  reimburse  tire  corporation  for  net  realized 
losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  and  makes 
not  to  exceed  $31,500,000  available  from  its 
capital  funds,  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  corporation.  Tire  limitation,  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable  by  its  terms  to  “funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act,”  was,  in  your  opinion,  intended 
to  apply  to  all  funds  made  available  by  the 
Act,  Including  corporate  funds  which  the 
Act  authorizes  OCC  to  expend  in  formulat¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth 
in  its  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Also,  you  state  that  even  assuming  that 
the  limitation  were  construed  as  not  apply¬ 
ing  to  corporate  funds  which  are  on  hand 
or  those  funds  which  are  received  from  the 
repayment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  appropriation  bill  also  contains 
specific  appropriations,  which  are  subject  to 
the  limitation,  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  responsibility  for  formulat¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  whose  services  are  utilized 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram.  You  state  that  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  has  ruled  that  a  specific  appropriation 
for  a  particular  object  precludes  the  use  of 
a  more  general  appropriation  therefor,  even 
though  the  general  appropriation  might  have 
been  available;  and  you  cite  17  Comp.  Gen. 
23;  id,  91;  id.  974;  18  Comp.  Gen.  1013;  20 
Comp.  Gen.  739;  36  Comp  Gen.  526;  38 
Comp.  Gen.  758;  40  Camp.  Gen.  404.  You 
further  state  that  the  Comptroller  General 
has  also  ruled  that  where  either  of  two  ap¬ 
propriations  reasonably  could  be  construed 
as  available  for  a  certain  class  of  expendi¬ 
tures  and  one  of  the  appropriations  which 
is  based  upon  estimates  of  such  class  of 
expenditures  has  been  used  for  such  ex¬ 
penditures  for  a  number  of  years,  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  such  appropriation  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  for  such  purpose  is  re¬ 
quired,  in  the  absence  of  changes  in  the 
appropriations  acts;  and  you  cite  10  Comp. 
Gen.  440;  23  Comp.  Gen.  827. 

In  addition  to  being  contrary  to  the  rules 
established  in  the  foregoing  decisions  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  it  is  your  opinion 
that  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  payment  limita¬ 
tion  by  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Department 
who  would  be  engaged  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  price  support  program  from 
funds  other  than  those  specifically  appro¬ 
priated  for  such  purpose  would  be  in  clear 
violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  payment  limitation. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  your  view  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  the  limita¬ 
tion  by  using  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  are  on  hand  or  which  are 
received  by  the  corporation  from  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  or  the  sale  of  commodities. 

In  addition  to  the  portion  of  section  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
quoted  in  your  letter,  that  section  further 
provides  as  follows:  “*  *  *  and  providing  for 
repayment  of  capital  funds  and  the  payment 
of  dividends.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations  from  carrying  out  and  fi¬ 
nancing  their  activities  as  authorized  by  ex¬ 
isting  law,  nor  as  affecting  the  provisions  of 
section  831y  of  Title  16.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  existing  authority  of  any  Govern- 
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ment  corporation  to  make  contracts  or  other 
commitments  without  reference  to  fiscal  year 
limitations.”  [Emphasis  added.] 

It  is  clear  from  the  last-quoted  provisions 
of  law  that  section  104  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  a  Government  corporation  from  car¬ 
rying  out  and  financing  its  activities  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  law.  In  this  regard  in  connection 
with  a  somewhat  similar  limitation  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen¬ 
cies  Appropriation  Act,  1967,  80  Stat.  702,  your 
Department  by  letter  dated  April  28,  1967,  ad¬ 
vised  us  as  follows  (see  also  B-146820,  June 
2,  1967)  : 

"We  assume  your  inquiry  relates  to  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses.  Most  of  the  costs  incurred 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  for 
formulating  and  administering  this  sale  have 
been  or  will  be  paid,  within  the  limitation  on 
administrative  expenses  of  $34,300,000  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  from  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Such 
funds  are  obtained  from  borrowings  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-4)  and  not  from 
appropriations  provided  in  the  1967  Appro¬ 
priations  Act.’’  [Emphasis  added.] 

Assuming  that  the  $20,000  limitation  in¬ 
volved  here  may  apply  to  the  $4,965,394,000 
appropriated  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  losses  sustained 
in  prior  years,  it  would  not  be  applicable  to 
corporate  funds  on  hand  or  those  which  are 
received  from  the  repayment  of  loans  or  the 
sale  of  commodities  since  such  funds  would 
not  be  "appropriated  by  this  Act”  (H.R. 
11612) .  Insofar  as  the  $31,500,000  made  avail¬ 
able  in  H.R.  11612  for  administrative  expenses 
is  concerned,  that  is  not  an  appropriation 
but  rather  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
may  be  expended  by  CCC  for  administrative 
expenses  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Accordingly,  ex¬ 
cept  for  any  part  of  the  $31,500,000  which, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  in  H.R.  11612,  may 
be  transferred  and  merged  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Services,  the  $20,000 
limitation  would  not  apply  to  the  funds 
available  to  CCC  to  pay  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

However,  as  indicated  in  your  letter,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  responsibility  for  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  price  support  program  (7 
U.S.C.  1441)  and  CCC  is  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  (15 
U.S.C.  714).  Thus,  in  formulating  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  price  support  program  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  insofar  as  his  part  is  concerned,  would 
not  be  performing  any  functions,  duties  or 
obligations  of  CCC,  but  rather  his  own  func¬ 
tions,  duties  and  obligations.  Of  course  the 
specific  appropriations  contained  in  H.R. 
11612  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
Secretary,  as  well  as  for  the  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  whose  services  are  utilized 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  price 
support  program  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitation. 

As  we  understand  it,  over  the  year  CCC’s 
funds  have  never  been  used  to  pay  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  Secretary  or  the  salaries  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  (for  ex¬ 
ample  personnel  of  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel)  of  the  Department  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  utilized  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  price  support  programs,  but  instead 
funds  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such 
personnel  are  budgeted  for  and  requested 
in  specific  appropriations.  While  H.R.  11612 
authorizes  a  limited  amount  of  CCC  funds 
to  be  transferred  and  merged  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Service  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  of  the  Service  Including 
expenses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  laws 


pertaining  to  CCC,  as  noted  above,  if  this  is 
done  the  transferred  funds  become  subject  to 
the  limitation.  Thus,  while  some  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  involved 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  have  been  paid  from  CCC 
moneys  transferred  from  the  CCC  fund  to 
a  department  appropriation,  apparently  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Department 
over  the  years  to  request  in  specific  appro¬ 
priations  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Secretary  and  certain  other 
officers  and  employees  involved  in  formulat¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  such  programs. 

As  indicated  in  your  letter,  we  have  long 
held  that  a  specific  appropriation  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  precludes  the  use  of  a  more 
general  appropriation  therefor,  even  though 
the  general  appropriation  might  have  been 
available  for  such  use  in  the  absence  of  the 
specific  appropriation.  We  have  also  long 
held  that  where  either  of  two  appropriations 
reasonably  could  be  construed  as  available 
for  a  certain  class  of  expenditures  and  one  of 
the  appropriations  which  is  based  upon  esti¬ 
mates  of  such  class  of  expenditures  has  been 
used  for  such  expenditures  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  continued  use  of  such  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  for  such 
purpose  is  required,  in  the  absence  of  changes 
in  the  appropriation  acts. 

We  see  no  significant  distinction  between 
using  an  otherwise  available  general  appro¬ 
priation  for  a  particular  object,  when  there 
is  a  specific  appropriation  for  such  object, 
and  using-corporate  funds  for  a  purpose  for 
which  a  specific  appropriation  has  been  made, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  limitation  pertaining  to 
the  specific  appropriation.  Thus,  we  agree 
that  avoiding  the  limitation  involved  here 
by  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  offi¬ 
cials  and  employees  of  your  Department  who 
would  be  engaged  in  formulating  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  price  support  program  from 
funds  other  than  those  specifically  appropri¬ 
ated  for  such  purpose  would,  in  effect,  be 
contrary  to  the  rules  established  in  our 
above-cited  decisions.  In  any  event  your  De¬ 
partment  would  have  no  authority  to  use 
CCC  funds  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  incident  to 
the  functions  imposed  on  him  by  law,  since, 
as  indicated  above,  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Secretary  are  separate  and 
apart  from  those  of  CCC. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  it  is  our  view 
that  CCC  funds  which  are  on  hand  or  are 
received  by  CCC  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
or  the  sale  of  commodities  may  not  be  used — • 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appropriation  limita¬ 
tion — to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
those  employees  of  your  Department  who 
would  be  engaged  in  formulating  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  price  support  program  and 
whose  salaries  and  expenses  would  be  other¬ 
wise  fully  paid  from  appropriations  made 
specifically  for  that  purpose. 

Question  No.  4  is  answered  accordingly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

OPPOSITION  BY  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  also  like,  Mr. 
President,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  opposition  to  the  limitation 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  various 
farm  organizations  representing  a  large 
segment  of  the  agricultural  producers 
of  the  Nation. 

First,  I  ask  that  the  statement  of  the 
National  Grange  be  included  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  the  National  Grange 
National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  As  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  I  appreciate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apprise  this  Committee  of  the 
Grange’s  opposition  to  changing  present 
farm  programs  by  the  indirect  or  “back 
door”  method  of  amendment  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  H.R.  11612,  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  this  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Present  supply-management  farm  pro¬ 
grams  were  developed  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  a  reasonable  income  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  and  a  plenteous  food  and  fiber 
supply  for  all  Americans. 

We  firmly  believe  that  changes  in  such 
programs  should  come  only  after  hearings 
before  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Final  approval  of  the  $20,000  limitation  on 
the  aggregate  payments  a  single  farmer  can 
receive  under  the  cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat 
and  wool  programs  will  upset  the  production 
control  features  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1968  by  forcing  the  large  farmer  to  operate 
outside  the  program.  We  wholeheartedly 
support  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin’s 
testimony  before  this  Committee  which  has 
given  conclusive  evidence  that  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  $20,000  limitation  will  not  save 
the  government  money,  but  will  instead 
trigger  the  so-called  "snap  back”  provisions 
of  the  present  cotton  program.  These  provi¬ 
sions  call  for  the  loan  support  price  to  in¬ 
crease  from  the  present  210  per  pound  to 
31  y2<t  per  pound  if  payment  limitations  are 
imposed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  cotton  program  is 
costing  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately 
100  per  pound.  The  $20,000  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments  would  increase  the  Federal  Treasury’s 
investment  in  cotton  to  approximately  200 
per  pound. 

The  net  result  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Increase  in  support  price  or  loan  price 
from  210  to  31<(  per  pound. 

(2)  This  incentive  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  would  swell  cotton  stocks  in  C.C.C. 

(3)  To  enable  U.S.  to  sell  cotton  on  world 
markets  would  cost  the  Treasury  an  addi¬ 
tional  100  per  pound  in  an  export  subsidy. 

(4)  Loss  of  foreign  markets  would  further 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments. 

(5)  Higher  price  of  cotton  would  mean 
further  loss  of  domestic  market  to  man¬ 
made  fibers. 

(6)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  $20,000  lim¬ 
itation  of  payments  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  approximately 
700  million  dollars. 

In  light  of  the  above,  if  you  are  interested 
in  saving  money  on  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priations  bill  for  fiscal  1970,  we  would  urge 
you  to  remove  the  limitation  of  payments 
amendment  from  H.R.  11612. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Scott, 

Master. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
quote  briefly  from  that  statement: 

At  the  present  time,  the  cotton  program 
Is  costing  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  $20,000  limitation 
of  payments  would  Increase  the  Federal 
Treasury’s  investment  in  cotton  to  approxi¬ 
mately  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  net  result  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Increase  in  support  price  or  loan  price 
from  21  cents  to  31  cents  per  pound. 
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(2)  This  incentive  for  increased  production 
would  swell  cotton  stocks  in  C.C.C. 

(3)  To  enable  U.S.  to  sell  cotton  on  world 
markets  would  cost  the  Treasury  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  cents  per  pound  in  an  export 
subsidy. 

(4)  Loss  of  foreign  markets  would  further 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments. 

(5)  Higher  price  of  cotton  would  mean 
further  loss  of  domestic  market  to  man-made 
fibers. 

(6)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  $20,000  lim¬ 
itation  of  payments  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  approximately 
700  million  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  that  quotation  was 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  Mr.  John  W.  Scott, 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  dated 
June  6,  1969. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Sen¬ 
ate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  In  view  of  efforts 
to  limit  the  amount  of  money  that  any 
farmer  may  receive  as  a  result  of  complying 
with  price  support  programs,  we  should  like 
to  express  our  opinion  in  opposition.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  since  such  limitation  was 
included  in  H.R.  11612. 

Although  milk  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
limitation  on  payments  to  individual  farm¬ 
ers,  as  contained  in  H.R.  11612,  it  is  our  view 
that  any  such  limitation  would  seriously 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  price  support 
program  to  the  detriment  of  all  agriculture. 

Milk  produced  on  farms  throughout  all 
fifty  states  of  the  Union  represents  the  larg¬ 
est  agricultural  commodity  subject  to  man¬ 
datory  price  support.  The  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  as  applied  to  milk  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  is  carried  out  through  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  butter,  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk,  and  cheese  at  prices  necessary 
to  maintain  for  all  milk  marketed  by  farm¬ 
ers,  prices  at  or  above  the  support  level  for 
milk  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  By  use  of  this  procedure,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  purchases  a  very 
small  fraction  of  total  production,  but  the 
results  are  to  undergird  the  price  structure 
throughout  the  entire  dairy  industry,  in¬ 
volving  market  sales  by  farmers  of  some  $6 
billion  per  year. 

As  the  price  support  program  is  operated 
for  milk,  any  limitation  on  payments  would 
render  the  whole  program  ineffective,  since 
the  price  received  for  milk  by  any  farmer  is 
in  no  way  dependent  upon  milk  of  such 
farmer  being  purchased  as  products  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  price 
received  for  milk  by  a  dairy  farmer  can  in 
no  way  be  traced  to  the  specific  products 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
is  not  intimately  familiar  with  price  support 
operations  as  applied  to  other  commodities. 
Nevertheless,  the  goal  of  price  support  legis¬ 
lation  has  as  its  purpose  the  strengthening  of 
market  prices  for  all  agriculture,  and  it 
would  be  our  view  that  any  limitation  on 
payments  under  any  of  the  programs  would 
seriously  impair  the  goal.  If  the  agricultural 
production  of  large  units  were  excluded  from 


price  support  operations  through  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments,  the  results  could  only  be 
increased  marketings  from  such  units  at 
lower  prices,  which  would  serve  to  depress 
price  levels  to  all  producers.  Such  a  limita¬ 
tion,  then,  would  adversely  affect  small  pro¬ 
ducers  the  most  and  it  is  the  small  producers 
who  have  greatest  need  of  price  enhance¬ 
ment. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  farm  commodity 
organization  in  America,  having  been  orga¬ 
nized  in  1916.  Its  membership  is  comprised 
of  local  and  regional  associations  doing  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  fifty  states.  Thus,  we 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  price  support 
program  and  in  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  make 
this  communication  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Healy, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  of 

Wheat  Growers, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  5,  1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  New  Sen¬ 
ate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Wheat  Growers  wishes  to  submit 
this  letter  for  the  record  of  the  June  4  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  the  view  of  our  association,  a  limitation 
of  payments  to  any  one  farm  under  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  wheat  section  of  the  1965  Farm 
Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  major 
intents  of  that  program.  We  also  feel  that  an 
imposition  of  limitations  would  act  to  the 
detriment  of  our  small  farmers  although 
their  individual  payments  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  proposed  limit. 

The  present  wheat  supply  management 
program  was  designed  to  adjust  annual  U.S. 
wheat  production  to  within  reasonable  prox¬ 
imity  of  annual  U.S.  wheat  disappearance. 
To  accomplish  this  goal  it  is  necessary  to 
divert  a  specified  number  of  acres  from 
wheat  production  each  year.  If  the  program 
does  not  succeed  in  attracting  sufficient  acres 
into  the  diverted  pool,  the  management  of 
supply  fails  and  the  program  will  not  work. 
If  farmer  Able  is  required  to  divert  100 
wheat  acres  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  com¬ 
pensatory  government  payments,  he  has 
contributed  100  acres  to  the  success  of  supply 
management  and  is  paid  accordingly.  If  his 
neighbor.  Baker,  must  divert  1,000  acres  in 
order  to  be  in  compliance,  he  is  contributing 
10  times  as  much  toward  the  program  goal 
as  Mr.  Able,  and  he  should  be  paid  in  propor¬ 
tion.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
farmer  Baker  has  10  times  farmer  Abie’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  his  diverted  acres,  pays  10  times 
as  much  taxes  on  those  acres,  and  has  sur- 
'rendered  10  times  as  much  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  by  diverting  them.  To  arbitrarily  set 
payment  limitations  which  would  alter  pro¬ 
portionate  compensation  to  individual  pro¬ 
gram  participants  would  be  unfair  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  consistent  with  the  production 
control  objectives  as  it  would  discourage  vol¬ 
untary  cooperation  by  larger  producers. 

In  the  latter  regard,  it  can  be  assumed  with 
some  certainty  that  those  acres,  normally 
diverted  by  larger  farmers  but  forced  into 
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out-of -program  production  by  limitations, 
would  have  to  be  compensated  for  by  addi¬ 
tional  allotment  reductions  to  the  smaller 
farmers  remaining  in  compliance.  There  is 
very  little  to  recommend  this  type  of  second¬ 
ary  penalty. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow¬ 
ers  believes  that  if  an  equitable  system  of 
farm  payment  limitation  is  to  be  discussed,  it 
should  be  during  consideration  of  new  pro¬ 
posals  of  general  farm  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glen  Hofer, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

June  5,  1969. 

Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  In  response  to 
your  announcement  of  June  4th  that  the 
hearing  record  on  the  subject  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  limitations  provision  of  H.R.  11612,  the 
USDA  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1970  as 
passed  by  the  House,  would  be  open  for 
statements  by  interested  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  we  are  asking  that  you  include 
this  letter  as  a  part  of  that  record. 

In  our  appearance  before  your  Committee 
on  April  18,  1969,  we  addressed  ourselves  to 
the  matter  of  overall  farm  policy,  including 
payment  limitations.  We  stated  in  part  as 
follows : 

“The  budget  request  before  you  comes 
close  to  full  restoration  of  losses  through  1968. 
That  request  for  $6,215,934,000 — $3,534,542,- 
000  in  New  Spending  Authority  and  $2,681,- 
392,000  in  liquidation  of  contract  authority — 
is  a  record.  We  mention  this  only  to  reaffirm 
our  earlier  point — that  the  rapidly  rising 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965  must  be  of  concern  to  all  of 
us  who  have  responsibility  in  agriculture 
policy. 

“Again,  we  realize  there  is  little  this  Com¬ 
mittee  can  do  by  itself  to  change  the  course 
of  these  expenditures.  The  Act  itself  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  virtually  uncontrolled  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds.  We  think  it  unfortunate  that 
a  number  of  people  are  suggesting  today  that 
the  only  way  to  get  control  of  CCC  expendi¬ 
tures  is  to  place  a  limitation  on  the.  amount 
of  payments  any  farmer  may  receive.  Instead 
of  supporting  payment  limitations,  we  sup¬ 
port  new  legislation  to  phase  out  payment 
programs,  thus  making  any  such  limitation 
unnecessary. 

“We  know  that  the  Farm  Bureau  proposal 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  farm  program 
will  have  no  bearing  on  spending  during  fiscal 
1970,  or,  for  that  matter,  fiscal  1971.  But  we 
also  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  committees 
such  as  this  to  look  further  into  the  future 
than  one  or  two  years  in  making  expenditure 
plans.  We  are  attaching  as  an  appendix  to 
this  statement  a  two-page  summary  of  the 
legislation  we  are  proposing. 

"We  hope  you  will  study  it,  keeping  in 
mind  that  it  is  designed  to  help  solve  not 
only  the  income  problems  of  agriculture,  but 
also  some  of  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury.” 

The  above  statement  was  based  upon  the 
following  policy  adopted  by  the  official  voting 
delegates  to  the  most  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion: 

“The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  has 
been  extended  through  December  31,  1970. 
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This  legislation  has  resulted  in  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  level  of  farm  prices  for  the  cov¬ 
ered  commodities.  We  oppose  the  compensa¬ 
tory  payment  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1965. 

“We  favor  legislative  action  on  future 
farm  program  policy  in  1969.  Further  delay  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  this  issue  would 
only  make  the  problem  of  adjustment  more 
difficult  for  farmers. 

“The  problems  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  can  be  divided  generally  into  two 
categories:  first,  the  problems  of  commercial 
farmers  and,  second,  the  problems  of  other 
farmers.  For  too  long  we  have  attempted  to 
apply  the  same  remedy  to  the  ills  of  both 
categories. 

“We  will  support  a  transitional  program 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  noncommercial 
farmers.  This  could  take  the  form  of  whole 
farm  cropland  retirement,  permanent  retire¬ 
ment  of  allotments,  adjustments  and  re¬ 
training  assistance,  or  other  means. 

“For  the  commercial  farmer,  we  recom¬ 
mend  a  program  which  would  move  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  to  the  market  system  by 
phasing  out  acreage  bases,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  marketing  quotas,  and  compensatory 
payments,  with  no  limitations  on  payments 
to  individuals!  during  the  phase-out.  The 
following  objectives  should  be  observed  in 
developing  such  legislation: 

“It  should  include  a  practical  land  retire¬ 
ment  program  to  facilitate  needed  adjust¬ 
ments  in  land  use.  This  program  should  be 
voluntary,  provide  for  competitive  bids,  take 
cropland  out  of  production  with  emphasis  on 
whole  farms,  and  prohibit  the  grazing  of  any 
crop  from  retired  acres. 

“It  must  encourage  production  for  use 
rather  than  government  storage. 

"It  must  assure  adequate  supplies  of  all 
qualities  of  farm  products  to  meet  market 
demands. 

“It  should  assure  expanded  research  to  cut 
production  costs  and  improve  farmers’  ability 
to  compete  in  the  market  place. 

“It  should  emphasize  effective  action  to 
expand  exports.” 

We  trust  that  this  statement  makes  the 
Farm  Bureau  position  clear. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  quote  briefly  from 
the  statement,  as  follows : 

We  think  it  unfortunate  that  a  number 
of  people  are  suggesting  today  that  the  only 
way  to  get  control  of  CCC  expenditures  is  to 
place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  any  farmer  may  receive.  Instead  of 
supporting  payment  limitations,  we  support 
new  legislation  to  phase  out  payment  pro¬ 
grams,  thus  making  any  such  limitation  un¬ 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  contacted  the 
office  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
here  in  Washington,  and  they  reitei*ated 
to  me  the  fact  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  do  they  wish  to  support  this 
limitation,  that  they  have  prepared  and 
have  ready  for  introduction  legislation 
which  they  will  support,  which  they 
think  will  correct  this  matter.  Whether 
we  will  support  that  legislation  or  not 
is  another  question.  Whether  we  will 
support  the  legislation  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
also  questionable,  until  we  know  the 
contents  of  his  recommendations. 

The  fact  is  that  we  will  have  the 
chance  to  work  our  will  in  this  matter, 
after  having  looked  at  the  whole  picture, 
within  a  few  months  from  now,  without 
working  this  terrible  injury  and  inequity 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  various  farm  industries 


who  would  be  adversely  affected,  and 
without  working  upon  our  Nation  the 
additional  cost  without  benefits. .  Not 
only  would  the  additional  cost  be  borne 
by  our  already  overstrained  budget,  but 
the  additional  surplus  production,  which 
we  could  not  hope  to  dispose  of  domesti¬ 
cally,  would  be  placed  in  our  warehouses 
and  result  in  additional  costs  for  storage. 
That  would  be  a  tragedy,  for  us  to  re¬ 
verse  the  trend  of  the  last  few  years, 
when  we  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
these  large  surpluses. 

I  have  one  other  letter  which  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  committee  by  Senator 
Magnuson.  This  letter,  which  appears  on 
page  58  of  the  Senate  hearings,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  proposed  limitation  would 
cost  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  nearly  $200,000  per  year.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  letter  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Washington, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  May  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Warren:  On  Monday,  May  26,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  contacted  us  and  requested 
some  supporting  arguments  for  exception  of 
the  state-owned  lands  from  the  proposed 
dollar  limitation  in  the  farm  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  being  considered  in  HR  11612. 

The  proposed  restriction  limits  the  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  federal  government  to  $20,000 
maximum  to  any  one  producer.  Under  the 
current  interpretation  of  the  existing  stat¬ 
utes,  our  130,000  acres  of  sharecrop  cereal 
grain  lands  in  Eastern  Washington  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  owned  by  “one  producer”.  We  have, 
as  you  know,  proposed  a  change  in  this  defi¬ 
nition  several  times.  The  current  proposal  in 
HR  11612  would  cost  our  schools  nearly 
$200,000  per  year. 

We  have  heard  indirectly  that  HR  11612 
passed  without  an  exception  being  provided 
for  our  state-owned  lands.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  is  so,  but  in  the  essence  of  time 
we  are  forwarding  the  attached  information 
to  you. 

We  certainly  would  appreciate  any  as¬ 
sistance  taht  you  might  give  us  in  effecting 
an  exception  for  our  state-owned  lands. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bert  L.  Cole, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Without  quoting  the 
letter,  it  simply  indicates  supporting  ar¬ 
guments  by  one  of  the  States  in  the  West 
which  owns  great  areas  of  land  itself, 
and  is  producing  from  that  land  various 
products,  and  would  like  it  and  its  ten¬ 
ants  to  receive  from  the  Government 
various  payments  under  existing  law — 
payments  a  part  of  which  come  to  the 
State  itself — amounting  to  more  than 
$200,000. 

The  last  letter  which  I  request  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  does  not  appear 
in  the  printed  hearings  since  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  hearings  were  printed. 
This  letter  is  from  the  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association,  addressed  to  me, 
dated  June  24,  1969.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association, 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  June  24, 1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  Our  request  is 
that  you  support  the  1970  agriculture  appro¬ 
priation  bill  as  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  it  out  of  their  committee.  We 
especially  hope  that  you  will  vote  against 
any  amendment  to  limit  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers  at  any  level. 

Living  in  an  area  that  will  be  affected  most 
by  such  limits,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
would  wreck  the  farm  program.  Regardless 
of  the  size  of  a  farmer,  it  now  takes  all 
the  crop  plus  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  farming. 

Many  of  our  farmers  produce  both  cotton 
and  grain,  and  while  the  cotton  payments  are 
the  largest,  we  feel  the  feed  grain  producers 
would  be  hurt  first.  When  the  larger  farmers 
start  looking  for  ways  to  cut  their  payments, 
the  easiest  way  is  to  plant  grain  on  all  land 
above  the  required  20  %  diversion  or  go  out  of 
the  grain  program  entirely.  This  additional 
production  from  the  large  farmers  will  break 
the  grain  prices  and  hurt  everyone  including 
the  small  farmers. 

We  know  that  the  proposed  limitations  are 
unjust  and  not  in  the  national  interest.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pointed  this  out 
also.  We  hope  you  will  use  all  the  influence 
that  you  can  to  kill  any  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments  amendment  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Elbert  Harp, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  had 
intended  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  amendments,  with 
certain  exceptions.  Since  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  present  in 
the  Chamber,  I  shall  defer  that  request 
until  a  later  time.  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  labored  a 
good  many  weeks  on  this  bill,  and  who 
has  done  such  a  faithful,  capable,  and 
patriotic  job. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  have  recognition,  how¬ 
ever,  in  my  own  right  later,  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  his  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
those  which  I  shall  make  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  on  the  agricultural  ap¬ 
propriations  bill. 

I  presume  no  Senator  who  has  never 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  fully  understand  what  a  laborious 
task  it  really  is.  You  not  only  labor  with 
it  all  day  long,  but  you  labor  half  the 
night:  and  I  think  that  fact  nearly  cost 
me  my  eyesight  when  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

But  I  have  served  on  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  over  the 
years  for  a  total  period  of  nearly  17 
years;  and  I  have  some  idea  of  the  work 
that  goes  into  it,  and  how  much  it  de- 
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mands  of  an  individual  Senator’s  time. 
So  I  do  commend  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  most  heartily  for  his  work  and  the 
diligence  he  has  shown,  and  I  do  the 
same  for  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nebraska  and  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  who  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  and  has 
labored  so  long  and  earnestly  in  the  ap¬ 
propriating  field. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  reminisce  a 
little  bit,  when  I  first  became  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  Appropriations,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  his  colleague,  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Curly  Brooks  from  Illinois,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  same  Senate  committee. 

I  remember  1  day  when  we  were  study¬ 
ing  this  bill,  as  we  usually  did  day  after 
day,  he  said,  “We  had  better  know  this 
bill  backwards  and  forwards,  because  Mr. 
Dirksen,  on  the  House  side,  is  very  fami¬ 
liar  with  it.  He  knows  it  very  well,  and 
we  had  better  be  well  posted.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  days  when  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  particularly  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  thought  all 
wisdom  and  all  knowledge  reposed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  tried  to  make 
that  manifest  to  the  Senators  when  we 
sat  down  in  conference  on  these  appro¬ 
priation  bills. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  always  made  the 
case,  because  there  were  many  times 
when,  in  the  somewhat  vulgar  parlance 
of  the  day,  I  had  my  ears  pinned  back, 
and  good.  So  I  learned  to  have  a  proper 
respect  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  when  1 
thought  it  had  earned  that  respect  to 
which  it  was  entitled,  then  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  ought  to  come  here,  and  I 
did. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  before 
beginning  my  comments  on  the  bill,  I 
should  like  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
the  very  sound,  careful,  and  thoughtful 
manner  in  which  the  bill  has  been 
handled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland).  It  can  be  said  that  his 
mode  of  conducting  hearings,  assembling 
information  and  completing  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  is  a  model  by  which 
others  may  judge  their  own  conduct 
when  they  are  similarly  placed  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  leadership  such  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  occupies. 

Mr.  President,  we  considered  two 
budgets  this  year,  one  budget  having 
been  submitted  by  President  Johnson, 
later  presented  in  revised  form  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  There  were  very  distinct 
differences  between  those  budgets,  and 
the  chairman  did  a  remarkable  job  guid¬ 
ing  the  hearings  through  the  changes.  As 
ranking  Republican  on  his  committee  for 
3  years,  I  can  testify  to  his  dedication 
and  fairness  in  serving  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation’s  farmers.  The  Senate  is 
very  grateful  and  appreciative,  I  am  sure. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  Senator  my  appreciation  for  his 
overly  generous  statement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  will  be  his 
own  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  overly  gen¬ 
erous. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Due  to  budget  stringen¬ 
cies,  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  reviewed  the  proposed 
amended  budget  with  close  scrutiny  to 
weigh  priorities  and  assess  the  impact  of 
the  major  cuts  and  reductions  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
bill.  The  result  represented  our  best  com¬ 
posite  judgment  on  the  subcommittee 
and  on  the  full  committee. 

The  bill  this  year  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  is  a  reduction  from 
the  1969  fiscal  year  level  of  over  $500 
million.  The  new  budget  authority  en¬ 
acted  to  date  for  fiscal  1969  is  $8,178,- 
899,650,  and  the  new  budget  authority 
contained  in  the  committee  bill  is 
$7,636,797,650. 

However,  the  committee  bill  does  rep¬ 
resent  an  increase  over  the  budget 
amount  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1970  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  $6,967,- 
562,050.  The  new  budget  authority  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  House  bill  is  $6,806,- 
655,000,  which  is  $830,142,650  less  than 
the  Senate  committee  bill. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  been  excessive  in 
funding  agricultural  programs  when 
compared  to  the  House,  this  appearance 
is  deceiving,  and  upon  close  examination 
is  seen  to  be  unfounded.  The  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
chairman  sought  austerity  wherever  it 
could  be  achieved  without  doing  perma¬ 
nent  harm  to  some  segment  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  and  without  undermin¬ 
ing  sound  fiscal  policies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  need 
was  urgent  and  compelling,  or  where  de¬ 
lay  of  an  appropriation  now  would  only 
require  a  supplemental  appropriation 
later,  the  committee  decided  that  ade¬ 
quate  funding  in  this  bill,  even  though 
higher  than  the  House-approved  items, 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  agriculture  budget  is  not  just  a 
subsidy  for  farmers,  although  that  is  the 
erroneous  impression  of  many  people. 
Certainly  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
programs  supervised  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  a  large  item  in  the 
budget.  But,  other  items  in  this  budget 
of  lesser  monetary  sums  have  great  im¬ 
portance  to  many  segments  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  and  our  economy.  Protection  of  the 
consumer,  for  example,  is  a  major  con¬ 
cern  of  the  agricultural  budget.  The 
towns  of  rural  America  also  receive  im¬ 
portant  attention.  Of  equal  importance 
are  the  children  and  the  families  of 
America  who  are  in  need  of  food  assist¬ 
ance  in  order  to  achieve  a  healthy  level 
of  nutrition;  these  programs  were  of 
vital  and  immediate  concern  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee. 
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Mr.  President,  I  indicated  a  moment 
ago  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
committee  was  responsible  and  that  it 
represented  our  best  composite  judgment. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  budget 
approved  by  the  committee  is  a  little 
over  $800  million  more  than  what  the 
House  had  approved,  we  are  not  budget 
busters.  We  have  acted  responsibly  in  the 
face  of  mounting  expenditures  brought 
about  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Three 
items  alone  encompass  about  $750  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  $800  million  by  which  the 
House-approved  figure  was  exceeded. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  principal  item  in  the  Senate  bill 
is  $5,215,934,000  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  fully  for  its 
net  realized  losses,  or  the  cost  of  the 
Nation’s  farm  programs,  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  balance  of  the  1961  inventory 
revaluation,  and  partial  reimbursement 
of  1968  losses. 

The  new  obligational  authority  recom¬ 
mended  is  the  same  as  the  budget  es¬ 
timate,  but  it  is  $250  million  above  the 
House  amount.  Last  year  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  refused  to  request  ade¬ 
quate  i-estoration  for  losses  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  Senate  committee  report 
warned  that  failure  to  request  further 
restorations  would  require  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation.  This  warning 
proved  to  be  accurate. 

The  Senate  committee,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  (Mr.  Holland) 
pointed  out,  welcomes  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  request  to  restore  all  prior  year 
losses  except  for  $250  million  of  those 
incurred  in  1968.  It  is  a  responsible  move. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  second  significant  figure  in  the 
committee  bill  departing  materially  from 
the  House  bill  is  the  amount  of  $750  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  food  stamp  program.  When, 
on  June  24,  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126,  which  would  raise 
the  appropriation  limit  for  the  food 
stamp  program  from  $340  million  to  $750 
million,  it  properly  became  a  subject  for 
the  Senate  committee  to  consider  in  its 
executive  session  on  the  following  day 
when  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
was  reviewed.  Since  the  budget  request 
for  this  program  was  $340  million,  and 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House  was 
the  same,  the  amount  of  $750  million 
represents  an  increase  of  $410  million 
over  both. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  hunger  and  malnutrition 
said: 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  awakened 
to  the  distressing  fact  that  despite  our  ma¬ 
terial  abundance  and  agricultural  wealth, 
many  Americans  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
Precise  factual  descriptions  of  its  extent  are 
not  presently. available,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  exist  in 
America,  and  that  some  millions  may  be 
affected. 

In  his  message,  the  President  recom¬ 
mended  an  additional  $270  million  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  a  total  of 
$610  million.  However,  since  the  Senate 
indicated  by  its  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126  that  it  felt  $750  million 
was  needed  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hungry  in  the 
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United  States,  the  Senate  committee 
adopted  that  judgment. 

ANTIHUNGER  PROGRAM 

The  third  item  is  the  special  milk 
program.  The  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $84  million  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  to  be  financed  by  general 
revenue  funds  under  our  bill,  rather  than 
by  transfer  of  funds  from  section  32  as 
is  provided  in  the  House  bill.  The  House- 
passed  bill  contained  an  item  of  $120 
million  for  the  special  milk  program,  but 
the  entire  amount  was  to  be  taken  from 
section  32.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
to  follow  the  House  recommendation, 
section  32  would  be  reduced  to  $180  mil¬ 
lion,  which  the  Senate  committee  did 
not  feel  would  be  adequate  for  the  basic 
purposes  of  section  32.  Such  purposes 
are  to  stabilize  price  depressed  markets 
of  perishable  commodities  by  surplus  re¬ 
moval  operations.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  placed  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram  under  general  revenue. 

The  committee  also  approved  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $20  million  for  providing  milk 
to  children  in  nonprofit  schools,  child 
day  care  centers,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  which  are 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  $20  million,  however,  is  to  be 
transferred  from  section  32. 

Although  the  child  nutrition  and  feed¬ 
ing  programs  are  being  greatly  expanded 
by  the  Department,  I  feel  that  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  special  milk  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  insure  that  where 
the  expanded  program  is  delayed  in 
reaching  certain  children,  that  these 
children  can  still  receive  daily  milk, 
which  nutritionists  consider  the  most 
vital  ingredient  to  healthy  growth. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  mes¬ 
sage: 

The  moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  itself.  For  all  time. 

The  committee  is  attempting  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

In  total  these  three  items  amount  to 
about  $750  million  of  the  $800  million 
increase  in  the  Senate  bill  over  the  House 
bill. 

NONFARM  ITEMS  IN  BILL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  other 
matters — which  have  already  been 
touched  upon  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon — which  should  be  discussed 
during  this  debate.  First,  is  the  attack 
upon  the  farmer  which  we  hear  each  year 
for  costing  the  Government  billions  of 
dollars  to  subsidize  him,  and  for  getting 
the  sole  benefit  of  these  tremendous  agri¬ 
cultural  appropriations.  But  the  facts 
are,  and  it  should  be  widely  circulated, 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  which  go  to  programs  other  than 
for  the  farmer. 

The  subcommittee  staff  has  prepared 
an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  contained 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970  estimate,  which 
are  charged  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  which  clearly  provide  bene¬ 
fits  to  commerce,  to  businessmen,  and  to 
the  general  public. 

They  total  $3.9  billion  for  nonfarm 
usage,  and  $3.1  billion  for  other  pro¬ 
grams,  which  are  predominantly  for  the 
stabilization  of  farm  income  but  which 
also  benefit  others,  such  as  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  price-supported  and 
related  programs.  Thus,  there  is  a  far 
larger  part  of  the  total  appropriation 
being  devoted  to  nonfarm  items  as  com¬ 
pared  to  those  which  are  so-called  farm 
items. 

The  analysis  which  I  have,  indicates 
just  how  many  of  these  billions  go  to  the 
farmers  and  how  many  of  these  billions 
go  to  other  parts  of  the  population  and 
other  Government  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  tabulation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  emphasize  that  the  Federal  funds 
used  directly  to  aid  and  assist  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  could  be  put  to  no  better 
purpose. 

Agriculture  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  Not 
so  many  generations  ago,  almost  all  of 
our  forebears  were  farmers.  Today,  agri¬ 
culture  still  supplies  us  with  the  great 
part  of  our  most  basic  necessities — food 
and  clothing. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation’s  biggest 
single  industry,  employing  more  people 
than  the  auto  industry,  the  steel  indus¬ 
try,  the  transportation  industry  and  the 
utility  industry  combined.  Yet,  because 
of  greatly  improved  technology  and  a 
chronic  price-cost  squeeze,  our  farm  pop¬ 
ulation  has  declined  from  30.2  million  in 
1940  and  23  million  in  1950,  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  11.6  million  in  1966.  Our  farmers 
nevertheless  provide  a  greater  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  economy  than  ever  before, 
even  though  they  are  fewer  in  number. 

This  is  not  to  indicate,  however,  that 
all  farmers  are  well-to-do,  nor  that  rural 
America  is  prospering. 

POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Although  the  population  of  rural 
America  is  less  than  30  percent  of  the  to¬ 
tal1  population  of  our  Nation,  half  of  the 
Nation’s  poor,  half  of  those  receiving 
old-age  and  child-care  assistance,  and 
almost  half  of  the  Nation’s  people  living 
in  substandard  housing  are  in  rural 
America.  Nearly  14  million  rural  inhab¬ 
itants,  one  out  of  every  four,  are  poor. 
Most  rural  families  have  not  achieved 
a  level  of  living  comparable  to  most  ur¬ 
ban  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  from  the  1960  Census 
of  the  Population  showing  the  number 
of  rural  and  urban  persons  and  families 
in  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  14.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AND  FAMILIES  IN 
POVERTY, BY  RESIDENCE, UNITED  STATES ,  1960  AND  1965* 

[Figures  in  millions] 


Persons  and  unrelated 
individuals 

1960 

1965 

Persons  Families 

Persons  Families 

Total  in  poverty _ 

.  41.3 _ 

35.3 . 

Urban . . 

_  22.6 _ 

19.4 _ 

Rural _ 

.  18.7 _ 

15.9 _ 

Nonfarm _ 

.  13.0  . 

10.5 _ 

Farm _ 

.  5.7 . 

5.4 _ 

TABLE  14  — NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AND  FAMILIES  IN  POV¬ 
ERTY,  BY  RESIDENCE,  UNITED  STATES,  1960  AND 
1965  1 — Continued 


[Figures  in  millions] 


Persons  and  unrelated 
individuals 

1960 

1965 

Persons  Families 

Persons  Families 

In  families _ 

.  34.9 

8.7 

29.0 

7.0 

Urban _ 

17.8 

4.6 

15.9 

3.8 

Rural _  _ 

.  17.1 

4.1 

13.1 

3.2 

Nonfarm.  _ 

.  11.6 

2.8 

8.9 

2.  1 

■  Farm _ 

5.5 

1.3 

5.2 

1.1 

Unrelated  individuals _ _ 

6.4  ... 

5.3  .... 

Urban.  _  _ 

4.8  ... 

3.5  .... 

Rural  _ 

1.6  ... 

1.8  .... 

Nonfarm _ 

1.4  ... 

1.6  .... 

Farm _  _ 

2  ... 

.2  .... 

1  Poverty  thresholds  for  nonfarm  families,  developed  by 
Mollie  Orshansky  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  January  and 
July  1965),  in  terms  of  family  money  income,  were  determined 
by  (1)  costing  nutritionally  adequate  economy  food  budget 
for  families  of  varions  compositions  regarding  number,  age, 
and  sex  of  members;  and  (2)  multiplying  that  food  cost  by 
3  poverty  threshold  for  farm  families  is  85  percent  of  the  money 
income  of  the  relevant  nonfarm  family.  The  range  of  poverty 
threshold  incomes  is  nonfarm,  $1,580  for  1-person  family  under 
age  65  to  $5,090  for  family  of  7  or  more  persons;  farm,  $1,340 
for  1-person  family  under  age  65  to  $4,325  for  family  of  7  or 
more  persons. 

Source:  1960  figures  derived  from  1960  Census  of  Population, 
Urban,  rural,  and  nonfarm  rural  populations  for  1965  were 
estimated  from  Current  Population  Survey  data  by  Office  ol 
Economic  Opportunity.  (See  Dimensions  of  Poverty,  Office  ol 
Economic  Opportunity,  1965.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  hear  the  argument 
that  the  farm  programs  are  granting 
enormous  subsidies  to  farmers  and  that 
these  subsidies  should  be  limited  or 
eliminated.  To  do  either  would  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  small,  strug¬ 
gling  farmer  in  rural  America.  The 
farmer  is  losing  ground  fast  enough.  He 
is  entitled  to  make  a  fair  living  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  population.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  can  continue  his  operations;  and  his 
problems  are  many.  In  this  bill  the 
farmer  does  not  receive  any  largesse  or 
handout;  he  receives  merely  a  minimum 
of  Federal  aid  to  help  him  continue  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  for  the  American 
consumer  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
about  17  percent  of  his  income,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  depression  is  far  more  com¬ 
mon  in  American  agriculture  today  than 
prosperity.  During  the  last  8  years  prac¬ 
tically  one  farmer  out  of  every  four  has 
been  forced  off  the  farm.  In  1968,  there 
were  four  million  farms  in  America; 
today,  there  are  less  than  three  million. 
The  farms  are  being  abandoned,  and  the 
towns  in  the  fanning  regions  are  being 
deserted. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  revert  to  a  subject  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly  earlier  this  afternoon.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  fashion  in  which  the 
press  generally,  and  many  commentar 
tors,  whether  in  the  press  or  over  the  air, 
comment  on  what  these  payments  do 
and  do  not  do. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  quote  from  and  comment  upon  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  20 
issue  of  Time  magazine,  at  page  81.  In 
doing  this,  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  that  journal  is  one  of  my  fa¬ 
vorites.  I  have  been  reading  it  since  it 
was  first  published.  I  think  it  does  an 
outstanding  job  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

In  the  article  from  which  I  shall  read 
and  upon  which  I  shall  comment,  we  find 
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a  very  scholarly  and  spendid  analysis 
and  commentary  on  the  critical  fight 
against  inflation.  It  is  competently  writ¬ 
ten,  and  it  is  certainly  directed  toward 
the  current  situation.  But  an  unfortunate 
statement  crept  into  the  article.  After  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  and  detrimental  impact 
upon  America  caused  by  inflation,  this 
article  went  on  to  say,  “Now,  we  are  not 
just  going  to  call  attention  to  this  situa¬ 
tion.  We  want  to  be  constructive  about  it, 
so  we  are  going  to  try  to  propose  some 
specific  measures  and  proposals.”  It  is 
put  in  good  form,  in  this  way: 

The  economy  can  fairly  comfortably  tol¬ 
erate  an  Inflation  rate  of  2  %  yearly,  and  the 
Government  should  aim  at  that.  To  do  any 
better,  most  economists  agree  that  there 
must  be  far-reaching  reforms. 

And  then  we  find  the  nubbin  of  my 
objection: 

As  an  obvious  starter,  Congress  should 
scrap  the  farm-subsidy  programs,  which  not 
only  cost  taxpayers  $5.7  billion  a  year  but 
artificially  inflate  the  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  soybeans  and  rice.  The  subsidies  also 
help  to  drive  up  the  price  of  farm  land,  add¬ 
ing  another  push  to  the  price  of  produce. 

Mr.  President,  somewhat  reluctantly 
and  regretfully,  I  must  disagree  with 
that  characterization  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  only  an  unfair  statement: 
it  is  totally  inaccurate. 

In  the  first  place,  $5,700,000,000  is  not 
a  correct  figure  as  the  cost  of  the  farm 
subsidy  program.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  not  undue  inflation  of  prices  in 
the  agricultural  field. 

Let  me  read  the  price  record  of  the 
commodities  cited  by  Time  as  being  in¬ 
flated. 

Wheat — the  farmer’s  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  for  wheat  products  has 
changed  little  in  the  past  two  decades. 
In  fact,  if  farmers  gave  their  wheat 
away,  bread  prices  would  be  only  2  y2 
cents  less.  This  is  inflationary? 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  other  com¬ 
modities  cited  by  Time. 

The  season  average  market  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  com  in  1968  was 
$1.06  per  bushel.  In  1966,  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  an  average  of  $1.24  per  bushel 
for  com,  in  1960,  the  figure  was  $1  per 
bushel,  and  in  1950,  it  was  $1.52  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  President,  a  reduction  from  $1.52 
in  1960  to  $1.06  in  the  current  year  is 
hardly  inflationary. 

Cotton  farmers  received  an  average  of 
22.10  cents  per  pound  for  their  1968  crop. 
In  1966,  they  received  20.84  cents  per 
pound,  in  1960,  the  figure  was  30.19 
cents,  and  in  1950  it  was  at  40.07  cents. 

That  cannot  be  called  inflationary. 

Soybean  producers  received  an  average 
price  of  $2.42  per  bushel  for  the  1968 
crop,  down  from  $2.75  per  bushel  in  1966 
but  up  from  $2.13  in  1960.  But  in  1950, 
soybeans  returned  $2.47  to  the  farmer, 
5  cents  more  than  18  years  later. 

Just  in  passing,  I  might  point  out  that 
soybeans  are  the  number  one  dollar 
earner  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 
Thus,  soybeans  make  a  big  contribution 
to  the  Nation’s  balance  of  payments  and 
help  to  curb  inflation.  In  1968,  soybean 
exports,  including  oil  and  meal,  totaled 
$1,110,000,000 — almost  2V2  times  the  $451 


million  worth  exported  in  1960.  And  the 
increase  was  practically  all  in  dollar 
sales.  Specifically,  soybeans  exported  un¬ 
der  Government  programs  totaled  $101 
million  in  1960  and  $112  million  in  1968. 

Rice  producers  in  1968  received  an  av¬ 
erage  market  price  of  $4.89  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  6  cents  less  than  2  years  earlier. 
In  1950,  rice  producers  received  $5.09  per 
hundredweight — 20  cents  more  than  in 
1968. 

It  is  a  distortion  of  the  facts  to  point 
the  finger  of  inflation  at  these  com¬ 
modities. 

By  contrast,  if  you  buy  a  copy  of  Time 
on  the  newstand,  it  will  cost  you  50  cents. 
I  can  recall  that  it  was  only  a  year  or  so 
ago  when  the  magazine  cost  35  cents. 

Time  also  erred  when  it  reported  the 
cost  of  price  support  and  related  Federal 
farm  programs.  Time  set  the  figure  at 
$5.7  billion  a  year  when  in  reality  for 
fiscal  1970  it  is  expected  to  run  $3  to  $3.5 
billion.  The  $5.7  billion  figure  includes, 
in  addition  to  farm  price  programs,  such 
items  as  meat  inspection,  food  distribu¬ 
tion  to  low-income  people,  research  on 
nutrition,  disease  and  pollution,  and 
other  programs  which  benefit  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  not  just  farmers. 

I  get  weary  of  the  editorial  downplay 
frequently  given  to  U.S.  agriculture — an 
industry  which  is  the  marvel  of  the 
world  for  its  efficiency. 

Farmers,  more  than  others  of  our 
economy,  are  victims  of  inflation  rather 
than  the  instigators.  And  I  can  tell  you, 
as  a  Senator  from  a  farm  State,  that  they 
are  not  very  happy  about  the  squeeze 
they  are  in. 

They  see  all  around  them  that  prices 
for  things  they  buy  are  rising.  But  the 
prices  they  receive  for  many  of  their 
products  are  declining. 

The  facts  are  that  the  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  crops  in  1968 
was  just  3  percent  higher  than  in  1960 
and  slightly  below  the  mid-1950’s.  There 
is  no  way  anyone  can  label  this  as  in¬ 
flationary  when  in  those  same  years — 
1960  to  1968 — prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  goods  increased  20  percent. 

Yes,  retail  prices  for  food  have  in¬ 
creased.  But  if  Time  magazine  is  looking 
for  a  culprit  it  will  not  find  it  on  the 
farm. 

It  might  be  added  that  recently,  in 
the  first  part  of  June,  in  a  few  sales  of 
choice  fat  steers  on  the  Chicago  market, 
the  price  of  $35  a  hundredweight  was 
obtained.  Almost  20  years  earlier,  that 
same  figure,  $35,  was  paid  for  choice  fat 
steers  on  the  Chicago  market;  but  if  we 
were  to  translate  the  $35  received  in 
1969  into  constant  dollars,  we  would  find 
they  actually  had  received  only  $20  in 
value.  It  means,  of  course,  that  the 
prices  of  things  which  the  farmers  must 
buy  and  with  which  he  lives  and  with 
which  he  implements  his  farm  and  with 
which  he  produces  have  gone  much 
higher,  whereas  the  prices  of  the  com¬ 
modities  that  he  brings  to  the  market 
are  much  lower. 

I  do  not  like  to  belabor  this  point 
except  it  has  to  be  done  periodically,  it 
seems,  and  unless  it  is  done  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress,  I  do  not  know  where 
it  can  be  done.  I  do  not  know,  in  fact, 
what  effect  this  explanation  .has,  but,  in 
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all  fairness,  I  think  these  matters  should 
be  brought  out. 

I  want  to  say  again  that,  in  all  fair¬ 
ness,  the  designation  of  the  gross  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  be¬ 
ing  for  farm  subsidies  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  journal,  editorial  writer,  or  com¬ 
mentator.  It  is  a  fairly  typical  comment 
and  fairly  often  repeated.  Repeatedly,  in 
recent  years,  this  Senator  has  called  at¬ 
tention  to  similar  erroneous  labeling. 

If  the  “obvious  starter”  recommended 
by  Time  magazine  were  made,  and  the 
$5.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969,  were 
scrapped,  here  are  some  of  the  items 
that  might  be  deleted: 

There  might  be  deleted  from  this 
budget  approximately  $2  billion  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  of  food  stamps, 
school  lunch  programs,  school  milk  pro¬ 
grams,  direct  distribution  of  food  to  in¬ 
stitutions  and  other  programs,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  year  the  heaviest  of 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  hungry. 

There  is  also  programs  for  the  revital¬ 
izing  of  rural  areas  which  might  be  de¬ 
leted,  despite  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  poor  of  the  Nation  live  in 
rural  areas.  There  is  a  substantial  item 
in  the  budget  for  that.  And  if  wTe  are  to 
ease  the  pressure  of  the  ever-growing 
population  upon  metropolitan  centers 
caused  by  migration  from  the  rural 
areas,  one  of  the  necessary  antidotes  is 
to  see  that  there  be  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  in  rural  areas. 

There  is  another  item  subject  to  de¬ 
letion  by  the  standard  of  the  article,  and 
that  is  consumer  protection.  The  con¬ 
sumers  place  great  reliance  upon  these 
programs,  and  I  will  cite  some  of  them. 

We  had  heated  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
in  1967,  and  this  program  is  now  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Yet  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  would 
be  nothing  but  words,  and  cold  print,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  funds  needed  to  put 
the  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  Poultry  Products  Act 
of  1968.  Food  inspection,  packaging,  and 
labeling,  research  for  better  and  more 
economical  ways  of  marketing  foods  and 
for  preparing  and  distributing  them  in 
proper  fashion,  are  also  included  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  it  would  be  all 
right  to  suspend  our  research,  in  view  of 
our  budgetary  stringencies.  When  such 
an  argument  is  made,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  easy  way  to  answer  it. 

Suppose  we  had  ceased  research  and 
development  in  the  field  of  agriculture  10 
years  ago.  It  would  be  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  compilation  to  see  the  list  of  things 
which  we  take  for  granted  today  in  our 
Nation’s  diet  and  Nation’s  food  basket, 
which  would  be  missing  from  the  su¬ 
permarkets  today,  if  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  had  been  suspended. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said,  and  would 
be  said,  of  a  period  of  time  10  years 
hence,  if  we  had  a  total  suspension  of  ef¬ 
forts  in  that  regard  from  today. 

So  we  get  to  the  figure  of  $7  billion  for 
the  fiscal  1970  estimate,  of  which  $3.9 
billion  are  nonfarm  in  character,  and 
only  $3.1  billion  of  which  would  go  for 
the  stabilization  of  farm  income,  and  yet 
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would  serve  to  benefit  even  others  than 
the  fanner  himself. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  programs  to 
revitalize  rural  areas. 

PROGRAMS  TO  REVITALIZE  RURAL  AREAS 

Besides  farm  payments  which  aid  the 
farmers’  income,  there  are  other  vital 
programs  assisting  the  towns  of  rural 
America  to  pursue  renewal  and  revitali¬ 
zation.  The  appropriations  for  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration,  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  items 
of  great  importance  to  such  rural  re¬ 
newal. 

One  example  of  the  services  offered 
under  these  programs  might  be  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants.  The 
original  figure  in  the  budget  was  $28 
million  for  this  item.  It  now  stands,  as  a 
result  of  Senate  action,  at  a  total  of  $46 
million.  This  is  a  program  of  great  value, 
because  of  its  impact  upon  checking  the 
migration  of  rural  people  into  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
James  Smith,  Administrator  of  the  FHA 
testified  as  follows  in  response  to  one  of 
my  questions : 

If  we  are  to  revitalize  rural  America,  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants  with  loans  based 
on  ability  to  repay  are  vital  investments  in 
the  future  of  small  rural  towns.  Without  a 
development  grant  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
cost,  many  rural  communities  cannot  finance 
the  total  cost  of  a  water  or  waste  disposal 
system.  Adequate  public  facilities  in  rural 
communities  provide  a  basis  for  economic 
growth.  After  water  or  waste  disposal  systems 
have  been  constructed,  new  houses  are  built, 
industry  expands  and  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  community  improves.  Adequate 
facilities  must  be  provided  to  stem  the  flow 
of  outmigration  from  rural  communities  to 
urban  centers. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 

No  doubt  should  be  left  lingering  on 
this  point.  The  problems  and  fate  of  the 
small  towns  of  America  are  inexorably 
interwined  with  the  problems  and  fate  of 
our  urban  centers.  There  are  now  130 
million  people  living  in  big  cities  whose 
total  area  covers  hardly  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  the 
country  with  its  vast  natural  resources, 
remains  relatively  underpopulated  and 
underdeveloped;  and  yet  thousands  of 
small  cities  and  towns  are  almost  ideally 
situated  to  accommodate  industry,  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  more  people.  The 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  these  rural  development  programs 
deserve  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Senate  because  of  the  help  that  they 
will  provide  to  a  vast  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  population  to  attain  a  more  normal 
way  of  life. 

Farmers,  too,  have  as  much  or  more  to 
gain  than  anyone  from  the  development 
of  rural  America.  It  will  bring  more  local 
processing  and  packaging  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  increased  local  consump¬ 
tion  and  demand  for  various  products 
of  the  land.  It  will  mean  more  local  op¬ 
portunities  for  farm  as  well  as  non-farm 
families.  There  would  be  more  incentive 
to  build  for  the  future.  Farming  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  related  to  the  total 
land  economy. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Another  item  which  I  have  already 
commented  upon  is  consumer  protec¬ 
tion — those  programs  providing  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  consumer,  for  his  health,  for 
his  dollar  spent  on  food,  and  for  his  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
is  most  responsible  for  the  programs 
which  protect  the  consumer’s  health 
and  pocketbook.  It  supervises  the 
mandatory  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
programs  to  assure  that  all  meat  and 
poultry  products  shipped  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  are  wholesome. 

Additional  funds  are  needed  under 
these  programs  to  provide  a  continuing 
high  level  of  Federal  inspection  of  prod¬ 
ucts  in  interstate  commerce.  The  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  new  convenience  foods 
in  both  the  food  service  industry  and 
households,  and  the  greater  use  of  pre¬ 
packaged  meat  products  are  requiring 
a  growing  program  need  of  inspection. 
Also,  slaughter  inspection  and  process¬ 
ing  inspection  require  increased  funds 
to  keep  pace  with  increased  industry  ac¬ 
tivity  to  insure  that  no  adulterated,  con¬ 
taminated  or  diseased  products  reach 
the  consumer’s  table.  It  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  commendable  protection 
achieved. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin¬ 
istration  serves  the  consumer  with  equal 
diligence  in  similar  fashion.  The  main 
objective  of  this  service  is  to  maintain 
free  competitive  practices  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  livestock,  meat,  and  poultry.  It 
operates  currently  to  suppress  monopoly, 
fraud,  or  restraints  of  trade  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  $15  billion  worth  of  livestock, 
nearly  $2  billion  worth  of  live  poultry, 
and  about  $20  billion  worth  of  meat  and 
dressed  poultry  annually.  The  effect  is  to 
aid  the  consumer  in  obtaining  the  great¬ 
est  bargain  in  America — food. 

Consumer  protection  also  includes  the 
research  activities  on  agriculture-re¬ 
lated  pollution. 

An  estimated  $1  billion  annually 
would  be  required  for  the  first  5  years 
to  fully  implement  the  total  projected 
program  for  controlling  agriculture -re¬ 
lated  pollution,  according  to  one  recent 
report.  This  amount  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  60  percent  over 
current  funding.  The  largest  expendi¬ 
tures  projected  in  this  report  are  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  conscience  of  the  Nation  has 
been  directed  with  great  intensity  to¬ 
ward  this  field.  Budget  cuts  prevented 
any  such  undertaking  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  fiscal  1970,  but  certain 
modest  activities  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Senate  committee.  One  such  activ¬ 
ity  is  research  in  animal  waste  manage¬ 
ment.  The  volume  of  wastes  from  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  production  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1.7  billion  tons  annually.  About 
one-half  of  this  amount  is  produced  by 
animals  in  concentrated  production  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  feed  lots.  Statistics  on  ani¬ 
mal  waste  show  that  one  steer  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  16  people,  so  the  impact  of  a 
large  feed  lot  is  readily  imaginable.  These 
animal  wastes  are  a  growing  concern  in 
the  abatement  of  water,  air,  and  soil  pol¬ 
lution.  The  Senate  committee  added 
$250,000  to  the  budget  of  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Research  Service  to  stimulate 
greater  effort  in  this  area  of  research. 

In  light  of  the  conclusions  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  publication  of  a  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
report  on  persistent  pesticides  and  their 
effects  on  man,  agriculture,  and  the  en¬ 
vironment,  I  must  emphasize  the  need 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  un¬ 
dertake  studies  on  the  possible  long-term 
effects  of  low  levels  of  persistent  pesti¬ 
cides.  The  Department  budget  contains 
an  item  of  $100,000  for  a  pesticides  co¬ 
ordination  fund  for  control  and  regula¬ 
tion  work  related  to  the  registered  uses 
of  pesticides.  This  might  be  the  appro¬ 
priate  fund  to  be  used  to  encourage  re¬ 
search  in  earnest. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  a  letter  and  report 
from  Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson,  Associate  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  ARS,  to  Senator  Holland 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks.  It  reflects  a  growing 
concern  about  pesticide  pollution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
another  area  of  such  research  is  the  ex¬ 
panded  enforcement  activity  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act.  Under  this  act,  the  De¬ 
partment  seeks  to  protect  the  public 
from  misbranded,  adulterated,  unsafe, 
and  ineffective  pesticide  products.  The 
Senate  committee  restored  the  budget 
item  to  the  amount  of  $4,106,100,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Department  but  reduced 
by  the  House. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  CROP  REPORTING 

Two  items  remain  which  I  wish  to 
discuss.  These  items  relate  very  closely 
to  my  home  State  of  Nebraska  because 
they  deal  with  livestock  which  is  Ne¬ 
braska’s  greatest  industry.  Neither  of 
these  items  had  been  included  in  the  De¬ 
partment  budget,  nor  had  they  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  House-passed  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Senate  committee  after  careful 
consideration  placed  these  items  in  the 
budget  because  of  their  importance  to 
the  livestock  industry. 

The  first  item  is  $1  million  to  initiate 
a  multiframe  sampling  program  to  im¬ 
prove  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  live¬ 
stock  estimates,  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  cattle  and  hogs.  In  he  past,  the 
livestock  industry  has  suffered  disastrous 
consequences  as  a  result  of  unreliable 
statistics.  A  multiframe  sampling  pro¬ 
gram  seems  to  be  the  best  answer.  It 
will  get  away  from  voluntary  response 
to  questionnaires  in  trying  to  arrive  at 
estimates,  and  trying  to  go  about  it  in 
a  little  more  affirmative  and  positive  sci¬ 
entific  fashion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition  to  all  his 
other  services  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  was  the  moving  force 
in  connection  with  this  improvement, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  great  improvement, 
in  collecting  statistics  on  livestock,  mean¬ 
ing  beef  and  hogs,  and  I  want  him  to 
have  credit  in  the  Record  for  having  in- 
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itiated  and  seen  through  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  very  much. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  enthusiastic  about 
an  improvement  in  statistics  reports,  Mr. 
President,  but  all  farm  marketing,  both 
crops  and  livestock,  in  1968  totaled  $44 
billion.  Out  of  that  total,  livestock  and 
livestock  products  accounted  for  58  per¬ 
cent.  They  accounted  for  a  total  of  over 
$25  billion.  Unless  we  have  reliable  mar¬ 
keting  statistics,  the  basic  statistics  that 
will  enable  advantageous  marketing  of 
commodities,  somebody  is  going  to  get 
caught  short  and  be  exploited.  That  has 
no  place  in  our  system  of  economics,  and 
our  system  of  marketing  in  this  country. 

No  industry  as  big  in  the  United  States 
has  had  to  depend  on  such  inadequate 
government  statistics  as  has  the  livestock 
industry.  I  am  pleased  this  vital  sampling 
program  can  be  initiated  this  fiscal  year. 

So,  I  am  happy  that  the  alteration 
was  made.  I  do  hope  that  it  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  final  stages  of  the 
•legislation. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
recommended  the  full  budget  amount  of 
$140,000  for  probability  surveys  of  farm 
grain  stocks,  $374,000  for  research  to 
improve  agricultural  statistics,  and  $320,- 
600  to  reinstate  a  number  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  that  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  discontinued  in  the  budget. 
Many  of  these  reports  are  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
Midwest. 

The  other  item  related  to  livestock  is 
the  amount  of  $500,000  granted  by  the 
committee  for  development  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Animal  Research  Center  at  Clay 
Center,  Nebr. 

For  too  long  there  has  been  an  im¬ 
balance  between  the  resources  we  have 
invested  in  crop  research  against  those 
invested  in  animal  research.  Over  the 
past  12  years,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  spending  two  and  three 
times  more  dollars  each  year  for  crop 
research  than  for  animal  research,  al¬ 
though  livestock  marketing  receipts  are 
about  57  percent  of  total  farm  cash  re¬ 
ceipts.  It  was  high  time  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance  in  the  research  budgets 
between  the  two  segments  of  our  farm 
economy,  recognizing  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  dollar  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  another  job  well  done,  and  I 
hope  as  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
and  approval  of  the  bill  that  we  will 
listen  well  to  his  wise  counsel  because 
every  one  of  the  decisions  made  in  the 
final  text  of  the  pending  bill  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  careful  examination  and  ex¬ 
perienced  judgment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  for  another  reason  that  the  Senator 
has  brought  the  point  out,  because  it  not 
only  points  out  that  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  amounts  to  something  like  58  per¬ 
cent,  as  I  believe  the  Senator  stated,  of 
the  total  marketings  of  all  agricultural 


products  of  the  Nation,  but  also  when  we 
add  to  that  the  other  non-price-sup¬ 
ported  commodities,  most  of  them  being 
highly  perishable,  such  as  poultry,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  we  get  up  to  somewhere 
between  70  and  75  percent,  as  I  recall,  of 
the  total  agricultural  production  of  the 
Nation  that  is  not  under  any  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  We  must  look  to  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  producers  and  to  such  Gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  as  can  properly  be 
rendered  through  research  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  statistics  relating  to  the  com¬ 
modity  and  things  of  that  kind,  which 
are  about  all  that  Government  can  do. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  the  public  to 
know  that  with  all  of  the  talk  about 
price  supports,  the  fact  is  that  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  our  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  gets  no  price  support  whatever  and 
wants  none* 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct  This 
production  Is  out  in  the  competitive 
market  and  it  should  have  all  of  the  im¬ 
plements  and  tools  it  can  get  to  make 
sure  that  the  marketing  systems  are 
operating  fairly  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  producers,  marketers,  distributors, 
processors,  and  also  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  analysis  by  value  and 
percentage  of  all  farm  marketings  and 
subdivisions  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  I  again  congratulate  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  and  also  the  staff  for 
their  very  loyal  and  very  fine  work  on 
the  pending  bill. 


EXHIBIT  1.— BUDGET  OUTLAYS— FISCAL  YEARS  1968,  AND  ESTIMATED  1969  AND  1970 

[In  millions] 


1968 


1969 

estimate 


1970 

estimate 


Programs  which  clearly  provide  benefits  to  consumers,  businessmen,  and  the 
general  public: 

Programs  having  foreign  relations  and  defense  aspects: 

Sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars 

on  credit  terms  (title  1,  Public  Law  480) _ _ _ 

Commodities  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  donations  abroad  (title 

II,  Public  Law  480) _ _ _ 

Transfer  of  bartered  materials  to  supplemental  stockpile  (net) _ 

Donations  of  dairy  products  to  armed  services  and  others _ 

Other _ 


Total. 


Food  distribution  programs  (domestic): 

Commodities  distributed  to  the  needy  and  others. 

Food  stamp  program _ _ _ _ 

Child  nutrition  programs _ _ _ 

Special  milk  program _ _ 


Total. 


REA  and  FHA  repayable  loans: 

REA  loans _ _ _ _ 

Repayments  of  principal  and  interest. 

FHA  loans _ 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  loan  programs.. 


Total. 


Long-range  programs  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  and  natural  resources 

Forestry _ _ _ 

Agricultural  and  forestry  research _ _ _ 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Soil  and  water  resource  protection  and  development: 

Agricultural  conservation  program _ 

All  other _ _ _ _ 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work... _ _ 

Inspection  of  commodities  and  other  marketing  services _ 

All  other.. _ _ 


Total. 

Total- 


Other  programs  which  are  predominantly  for  stabilization  of  farm  income,  but  which 
also  benefit  others:  CCC  price-supported  and  related  programs: 

CCC  loan,  purchase,  export,  and  related  programs _ 

Storage,  handling,  and  transportation  expenses _ 

Interest  expense  (net) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Acreage  diversion  payments: 

Feed  grains _ _ _ 

Wheat _ 

Cotton _ _ _ _ _ 

Price-support  payments: 

Feed  grains _ _ _ _ 

Cotton _ 

Wheat  certificate  program _ _ _ 

National  Wool  Act  program _ 


Total. 


Cropland  adjustment  program— adjustment  payments. 

Conservation  reserve  program _ _ 

Federal  crop  insurance  program  (net) _ _ 

Sugar  act  program _ 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  above  programs _ 


Total . . 

Grand  total _ _ 


$860 

$661 

$560 

334 

376 

365 

24 

-2 

-3 

15 

17 

20 

1,243 

1, 053 

942 

394 

592 

717 

185 

273 

338 

217 

246 

368 

104 

104 

15 

900 

1,215 

1,438 

495 

528 

555 

-304 

-296 

-306 

104 

-191 

-274 

77 

80 

106 

372 

121 

81 

188 

189 

162 

270 

264 

264 

84 

88 

89 

252 

249 

242 

276 

307 

303 

90 

97 

101 

92 

121 

144 

90 

94 

119 

1, 342 

1,409 

1,424 

3, 857 

3,798 

3, 885 

473 

511 

-361 

92 

140 

151 

311 

299 

290 

510 

595 

632 

35 

80 

244 

103 

31 

322 

628 

710 

611 

642 

799 

342 

361 

348 

70 

62 

56 

2, 975 

3,376 

2,736 

79 

77 

78 

122 

109 

40 

15 

1  .... 

84 

96 

96 

176 

193 

189 

3, 451 

3, 852 

3,139 

7,308 

7,650 

7,  024 
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Exhibit  2 

[Report  on  Pesticides  and  Their  Effects  on 
Man,  Agriculture,  and  the  Environment] 
TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Agricultural  Reserch  Service, 

Washington ,  D.C.,  June  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Holland:  During  the  past 
few  weeks  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
expressed  regarding  the  pending  publication 
of  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  report  on  persistent  pesti¬ 
cides  and  their  effects  on  man,  agriculture, 
and  the  environment.  The  Department  has 
just  received  the  first  few  copies  of  this  re¬ 
port  and  I  am  enclosing  one  for  your  refer¬ 
ence.  Additional  copies  are  being  printed  and 
X  will  see  that  each  member  of  your  subcom¬ 
mittee  receives  one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  J.  Anderson, 
Associate  Administrator. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations  Prom 
NAS-NRC  Report  on  Persistent  Pesticides 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Persistent  pesticides  are  contributing  to 
the  health,  food  supply,  and  comfort  of  man¬ 
kind,  but,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  behavior  in  nature,  prudence 
dictates  that  such  long-lived  chemicals 
should  not  be  needlessly  released  into  the 
biosphere. 

2.  Although  persistent  pesticides  have  been 
replaced  in  some  uses  and  are  replaceable  in 
others,  they  are  at  present  essential  in  certain 
situations. 

3.  No  decrease  in  the  use  of  pesticides  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  foreseeable  future.  On  a  world 
basis,  increased  use  is  probable. 

4.  Although  the  use  of  DDT  has  decreased 
substantially,  there  was  no  important  change 
in  the  use  of  other  organochlorine  insecti¬ 
cides  in  the  United  States  during  the  10- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1967. 

5.  Available  evidence  does  not  indicate  that 
present  levels  of  pesticide  residues  in  man’s 
food  and  environment  produce  an  adverse 
effect  on  his  health. 

6.  Registration  requirements  for  persistent 
pesticides  appear  to  provide  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  for  human  health,  but  continuing 
attention  must  be  given  to  accommodating 
new  knowledge  and  insuring  against  subtle 
long-term  effects. 

7.  Residues  of  certain  persistent  pesticides 
in  the  environment  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
some  species  of  wild  animals  and  threaten 
the  existence  of  others. 

8.  The  availability  and  low  cost  of  effective 
persistent  pesticides  have  slowed  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  adoption  of  alternative  methods 
of  control. 

9.  Work  on  nonchemical  methods  as  alter¬ 
natives  to  persistent  pesticides  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  in  recent  years,  and  continued  sup¬ 
port  for  this  work  is  needed. 

10.  Inadequate  attention  and  support  are 
being  given  to  developing  pesticidal  chemi¬ 
cals  and  to  improving  techinques  for  using 
them. 

11.  Persistent  pesticides  are  of  special  con¬ 
cern  when  their  residues  possess — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  persistence — toxicity,  mobility  in  the 
environment,  and  a  tendency  for  storage  in 
the  biota. 

12.  A  few  organochlorine  insecticides  and 
their  metabolites  have  become  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  biosphere,  appearing  in  the 
biota  at  points  far  from  their  places  of  ap¬ 
plication. 

13.  The  biosphere  has  a  large  capacity  for 
storage  of  persistent  pesticides  in  the  soil, 
water,  air,  and  biota,  but  little  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  amounts  of  persistent  pesticides  and 
of  their  degradation  products  that  are  stored 
in  the  biosphere. 

14.  Knowledge  is  incomplete  concerning 
the  fate  and  degradation  of  persistent  pesti¬ 


cides  in  the  environment,  their  behavior  in 
the  environment,  the  toxicity  of  the  degrad¬ 
ation  products,  and  the  interaction  of  these 
products  with  other  chemicals. 

15.  Present  methods  of  regulating  the 
marketing  and  use  of  persistent  pesticides 
appear  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  user  with  a  properly  labeled  prod¬ 
uct  and  holding  the  amounts  of  residue  in 
man  and  his  food  at  a  low  level.  However, 
they  do  not  appear  to  insure  the  prevention 
of  environmental  contamination. 

16.  Public  demand  far  attractiveness  in 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  statutory  limits  on 
the  presence  of  insect  parts  in  processed 
foods,  have  invited  excessive  use  of  pesti¬ 
cides. 

17.  The  National  Pesticide  Monitoring 
Program  provides  adequate  information 
about  residues  in  man  and  his  food,  but  it 
does  not  provide  adequate  information  about 
the  environment  generally,  because  it  can 
detect  changes  in  residues  only  in  selected 
parts  of  the  biosphere. 

18.  Contamination  of  the  biosphere  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  persistent  pesticides 
is  an  international  problem.  Changes  in 
techniques  for  using  these  pesticides  and 
the  substitution  of  alternatives  here  and 
abroad  are  questions  of  immediate  concern 
to  all  mankind. 

recommendations 

The  Committee  recommends — 

1.  That  further  and  more  effective  steps  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  needless  or  inadvertent 
release  of  persistent  pesticides  into  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

2.  That,  in  the  public  interest,  action  be 
increased  at  international,  national,  and  lo¬ 
cal  levels  to  minimize  environmental  con¬ 
tamination  where  the  use  of  persistent  pes¬ 
ticides  remains  advisable. 

3.  That  studies  of  the  possible  long-term 
effects  of  low  levels  of  persistent  pesticides 
on  man  and  other  mammals  be  intensified. 

4.  That  efforts  to  assess  the  behavior  of 
persistent  pesticides  and  their  ecological 
implications  in  the  environment  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  intensified. 

5.  That  public  funds  for  research  on  chem¬ 
ical  methods  of  pest  control  be  increased 
without  sacrifice  of  effort  on  nonchemical 
methods. 

6.  That  the  present  system  of  regulation, 
inspection,  and  monitoring  to  protect  man 
and  his  food  supply  from  pesticide  contami¬ 
nation  be  continued. 

7.  That  the  objectives  and  procedures  of 
the  National  Pesticide  Monitoring  Program 
be  reviewed  and  that  the  feasibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  data  on  quantities  of  persistent  pes¬ 
ticides  in  the  biosphere  be  studied. 

EXHIBIT  3.— U.S.  CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 

1967  1968 


All  farm  markets,  both  crops  and 

livestock _ _ _ $42,788  $44,065 

Livestock  and  products,  all _  $24,405  $25,641 

Percent  of  total _  57.  0  58.  2 

Meat  animals  only _ _ _  $14,630  $15,499 

Percent  of  total _ 34.1  35.2 

Cattle  and  calves  only _  $10,551  $11,366 

Percent  of  total _  24.6  35.8 


Hogs. . . $3,780  $3,830 

Sheep  and  lambs . . 299  303 

Dairy  products,  all _  5,770  5,981 

Poultry  products  and  eggs,  all _  3,640  3,828 

Miscellaneous  livestock  products _  365  333 

Crops,  all _ _ _ 18,383  18,424 

Food  grains,  all _  2,  531  2, 362 

Wheat _ _ _  2,066  1,823 

Feed  crops,  all _  4, 306  4, 027 

Corn. _ 2,652  2,447 

Sorghum  grain _ 612  577 

Hay _  578  552 

Barley.... . . . —  284  266 

Oats . . 180  185 

Cotton  (including  both  lint  and  seed).  1,107  1,359 

Tobacco . — . .  1,392  1,182 

Oil  crops,  all _  2,773  2,666 

Soybeans  only _ _  2,432  2,289 

Vegetables,  all _ _  2,634  2,784 

Fruits  and  nuts,  all _  1,747  2,053 

All  other  (includes  sugar) _  1, 893  1, 991 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska. 

It  is  proper  at  this  time,  since  we  have 
had  several  requests  for  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  consideration  this  afternoon  of 
specific  amendments,  that  we  go  through 
the  pending  bill  amendment  by  amend¬ 
ment,  except  as  to  the  ones  where  we 
have  been  requested  to  postpone  action 
and  approve  the  unobjected-to  amend¬ 
ments  today  so  that  when  we  take  up 
these  relatively  few  objected-to  amend¬ 
ments  on  next  Monday,  we  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  insert  “ Pro¬ 
vided ,  further,  That  the  limitations  on 
construction  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  a  total  of  $350,000  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  animal  disease  and 
parasite  research  facility,  at  Belts ville, 
Maryland:”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  reconsider  the  action  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  second  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  next  amendments  were,  on  page 
3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out 
”$130,182,000”  and  insert  “$134,452,000”; 
and,  in  line  19,  after  the  word  “which”, 
strike  out  “$710,000”  and  insert 
“$2,306,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendments. 

The  next  committee  amendments 
were,  on  page  4,  line  11,  after  “(21  U.S.C. 
114b-c)”,  strike  out  “$89,493,000”  and 
insert  “$92,126,500”;  and,  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  “exceed”,  strike  out  “$1,000,- 
000”  and  insert  “$2,000,000”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  might  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  $2 
million  item  if  I  explain  vex-y  briefly  the 
story  to  the  Senator. 

Apparently  the  $2  million  was  sup- 
•  posed  to  be  provided  for  an  animal  quar¬ 
antine  station  at  Fort  Tilden.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  land 
will  be  used  entirely  as  a  park  or  a  part 
of  it  will  be  used  for  this  quarantine 
station. 

I  am  told  that  the  committee  under¬ 
stands  the  action  and  will  take  account 
of  it  in  conference  or  thereafter  and  that 
really  the  matter  is  up  in  the  air  as  be¬ 
tween  two  Government  departments  as 
to  how.  it  is  to  be  determined. 

If  the  Senator  would  rather  pass  over 
the  matter,  I  will  try  to  nail  it  down  be¬ 
tween  today  and  next  Monday.  That 
would  be  fine  with  me.  However,  I 
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wanted  the  Senator  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
simply  trying  to  carry  out  my  statement 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
would  pass  over  the  two  amendments  on 
page  4,  lines  11,  and  19. 

I  state  now  for  the  Record  that  this 
item  is  for  the  construction  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  animal  quarantine  station  at  Old 
Port  Tilden  in  New  York.  The  construc¬ 
tion  or  a  new  facility  has  been  in  the 
planning  stage  for  several  years  and  the 
city  of  Clifton,  N.J.,  which  had  the  old 
station  has  made  and  is  proceeding  with 
plans  for  the  construction  of  various 
public  buildings  in  the  area  being  va¬ 
cated  by  the  old  and  dilapidated  quaran¬ 
tine  station. 

Everything  has  been  done,  I  think, 
including  the  passage  over  4  years  ago 
in  Congress  of  the  authorizing  legisla¬ 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  this  facility  would 
be  allowed  to  move  ahead  because  it  is 
very  badly  needed.  The  old  station  is  not 
only  in  great  disrepair,  but  it  is  also  very 
obnoxious  to  the  citizens  of  Clifton,  as  I 
am  told,  to  have  it  continue  to  function 
there,  since  they  have  completed  the 
plans  and  the  financing  and  all  other 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of 
their  new  civic  center  there. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  to  sup¬ 
plement  this — and  I  know  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  take  the  matter  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  see  that  it  is  fully  understood — 
there  was  a  public  law  passed  in  1964  au¬ 
thorizing  the  sale  of  the  area  presently 
used  for  this  laboratory  in  the  city  of 
Clifton.  That  sale  was  authorized  and  a 
sale  contract  was  executed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1966,  with  $100,000  being  paid 
down  by  the  city.  The  balance  of  $426,000 
was  to  be  paid  in  fiscal  year  1970  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  project 
has  been  duly  authorized,  planned,  and 
designed  and  the  progress  must  go 
ahead  at  this  time. 

So,  had  timely  objection  been  raised, 
perhaps  the  matter  could  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  disposed  of.  However,  at  this  late 
hour  it  is  very  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
back  up,  because  the  U.S.  Government 
has  disposed  of  its  present  location  and 
needs  another  location. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
mean  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  thought 
that  the  Senator  was  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  another  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  proposing  to  put  a  park 
in  the  site.  However,  I  think  under  the 
circumstances,  now  that  I  know  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  that  there  shall  be  this  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  site,  I  suggest  we  pass  the 
matter  over. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  were  aware  of  that 
fact.  However,  the  laboratory  takes  only 
a  part  of  the  area  involved  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  development  of  a  park  tract.  I 
do  believe  that  the  Senator  upon  con¬ 
sideration  and  full  information  will  see 
that  there  is  no  conflict. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 


desire  whatever  to  do  anything  except 
what  will  facilitate  the  proper  course  of 
action,  but  I  would  appreciate  it,  now 
that  I  understand  the  situation,  if  these 
two  amendments  were  passed  over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to  do 
that,  with  this  understand.  The  whole 
Fort  Tilden  Reservation  contains  311 
acres.  The  area  sought  to  be  taken  for  an 
animal  quarantine  laboratory  is  only  27 
acres.  This  leaves  the  largest  part  of  the 
tract  available  for  the  use  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  mentioned; 
that  is,  for  use  as  a  public  park.  While 
I  have  no  information  about  negotiations 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  I  am  told 
that  there  is  great  interest  in  setting  up 
a  park  there  and  that  that  could  be  done 
under  this  program  without  any  question 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  examine  into  this 
in  the  next  day  or  two.  In  the  meantime, 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  that  that  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  July  1,  1969,  from  Mr.  Ned  D. 
Bayley,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  the  head  of 
our  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Schafer, 

Professional  Staff  Member, 

Appropriations  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Schafer:  The  information  you 
requested  on  status  proposed  animal  quaran¬ 
tine  station  relocation  site,  Port  Tilden,  New 
York,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Status  of  Land  Transfer  to  Agriculture 
from  Defense. 

Defense  has  excessed  approximately  27  acres 
of  land  to  GSA  for  transfer  to  Agriculture. 
GSA  now  making  appraisal  property,  which  is 
last  step  before  processing  through  Central 
Office,  GSA,  and  Budget  Bureau  to  complete 
transfer.  Fort  Tilden  site  was  selected  after 
detailed  review  of  several  possible  locations. 

'  2.  Status  of  Building  Design. 

All  criteria  for  new  facility  completed. 
Architectural  design  not  yet  started;  being 
held  pending  Congressional  authorization  to 
construct.  Approximately  40  weeks  would  be 
required  to  complete  design  and  advertise. 

3.  Agriculture  wants  to  cooperate  with  In¬ 
terior  in  fully  utilizing  the  entire  Fort  Til¬ 
den  reservation.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
our  animal  quarantine  operation  would  be 
compatible  with  other  use.  The  Department 
of  Interior  does  not  concur  in  this  opinion. 

4.  The  Department  o£  Interior  would  like 
to  use  the  entire  area  as  a  recreation  center 
and  related  supporting  facilities. 

5.  If  Agriculture  not  permitted  to  utilize 
Fort  Tilden  site,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again 
make  survey  for  suitable  site,  which  would 
delay  construction  of  the  new  facility  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years. 

Ned  D.  Bayley. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  this  item,  appearing  on  page  24 
of  the  Department’s  justification,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justi¬ 
fication  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


July  1 ,  1969 

(/)  An  increase  of  $2,000,000  for  construction 
of  animal  quarantine  facilities 

Federal  laws  and  regulations  require  the 
quarantine  of  all  imported  wild  and  domestic 
animals,  including  poultry,  upon  arrival  in 
this  country.  Public  Law  88-592,  approved 
September  12,  1964,  authorizes  the  sale  of  the 
Department’s  animal  quarantine  facility  at 
Clifton,  New  Jersey,  to  the  city  of  Clifton  for 
public  purposes  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  quarantine  station  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  port  and  airport  area. 

The  new  quarantine  station  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  where  most  imports  arrive.  About  85 
percent  of  the  animals  and  birds  arrive  by 
air.  Several  sites  for  the  new  station  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  port  and  airport  area 
were  investigated,  including  Federal  lands. 
The  Department  considers  Ft.  Tilden,  New 
York  to  be  the  best  location.  On  August  3, 
1967,  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Real  Estate  approved  a  request  from 
the  Department  of  Army  to  release  approxi¬ 
mately  30  of  the  310  acres  of  land  in  Fort 
Tilden  for  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  As  required  by  P.L.  88-592,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  advised  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  in  a  letter  dated  August  12,  1968, 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed  site. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  city  of  Clifton 
pay  to  the  Department  the  appraised  value 
of  the  present  property  and  provides  for  it 
not  being  vacated  and  surrendered  until  the 
new  station  is  ready  for  operation  and  the 
present  quarantine  functions  moved  to  the 
new  station.  The  property  was  appraised  at 
$526,600  and  a  sales  contract  executed  on 
December  16,  1966.  During  fiscal  year  1969  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  is  available  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  design  and  construction  plans. 
The  balance  ($426,600)  is  expected  to  he  paid 
to  the  Department  in  fiscal  year  1970  which 
will  be  used  with  this  proposed  increase  of 
$2,000,000  for  construction  costs  of  the  new 
animal  quarantine  facilities. 

The  proposed  increase  is  required  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  at  least  equal 
in  capacity  to  those  now  existing  at  the 
Clifton  station.  The  facilities  would  in¬ 
clude  16  structures  consisting  of  128  quaran¬ 
tine  stalls  for  animals  and  birds,  and  6  serv¬ 
ice  buildings  as  follows: 

Square 


feet 

Laboratory-office  building _  4,  000 

Receiving  center _ _  7,  000 

Cleaning  and  disinfecting  facility _  300 

Release  building _  250 

Feed  and  storage  building _  750 

Equipment  shed _  2,  500 


Total  square  feet _ 14,  800 


The  new  quarantine  station  would  include 
incineration  equipment  for  safe  disposition 
of  animals  and  birds  that  die  or  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  while  in  quarantine  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  manure  and  other  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  wastes.  It  would  also  include  a  pre¬ 
quarantine  receiving  and  inspection  area 
with  dipping  vat  and  spraying  equipment 
for  treatments  against  exotic  external  para¬ 
sites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  6, 
line  4,  after  “(7  U.S.C.  1704(b)  (1) ,  (3) )  ”, 
strike  out  ‘‘$4,500,000”  and  insert  “$5,- 
500,000”.  , 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  6, 
line  21,  after  the  word  “including”,  strike 
out  “$53,854,000”  and  insert  “$55,189,- 
000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  7, 
line  3,  after  “(16  U.S.C.  582a-582a-7) ,” 
strike  out  “$2,000,000”  and  insert 
“$2,150,000”;. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  “research”,  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  “$1,000,000  for  grants  for 
facilities  under  the  Act  approved  July 
22,  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390-390k)  ”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  “and”,  strike  out  “$376,- 
000”  and  insert  “$426,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  “all”,  strike  out  “$61,- 
175,000”  and  insert  “61,710,000”. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  7, 
line  25,  after  the  word  “Act”,  strike  out 
“$82,006,000”  and  insert  “$83,621,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  8, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  strike  out 
$375,000”  and  insert  “$500,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  8, 
line  8,  after  the  word  “all”,  strike  out 
“$112,391,000”  and  insert  “$114,131,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  8, 
line  18,  after  the  word  “employees”,  strike 
out  “$10,000,000”  and  insert  “$10,- 
240,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  9, 
line  5,  after  the  word  “possessions”, 
strike  out  “$3,338,000”  and  insert 
“$3,838,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendemnt  was  on  page  9, 
line  12,  after  “(7  U.S.C.  1621-1627)”, 
strike  out  “$1,500,000”  and  insert 
“$1,635,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  11, 
line  21,  after  the  word  “expended”,  strike 
out  “$6,209,000”  and  insert  “$5,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

*  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi'eed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  12, 
line  13,  after  the  word  “expended”,  strike 
out  “$57,873,000”  and  insert  “$63,873,- 
000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  “That”,  strike  out 
“$3,000,000”  and  insert  “$5,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  14, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  strike  out 
“$7,452,000”  and  insert  “$10,252,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  in  line  12, 
after  the  word  “That”,  strike  out 
“$1,500,000”  and  insert  “$3,300,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  15, 
line  18,  after  the  word  “products”,  strike 
out  “$13,450,000”  and  insert  “$13,562,- 
000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  16, 
line  18,  after  the  word  “laws”,  strike  out 
“$14,950,000”  and  insert  “$16,375,600”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  17, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  strike  out 
“$130,867,000”  and  insert  “$134,695,500”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  19, 
line  7,  strike  out  “$340,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$750,000,000”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield.  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  bill  remain  open 
to  amendment  as  to  the  figures  set  forth 
on  page  18  from  line  7  to  line  24,  inclu¬ 
sive? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  the  committee 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of,  my 
understanding  is  that  independent 
amendments  may  be  offered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair) .  All  parts  of  the 
bill  except  those  amendments  that  are 
agreed  to  will  be  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  The 
only  reason  I  raised  the  question  is  that 
provisos  are  printed  in  italic.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  not  amendments.  I 
wanted  to  be  certain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  pass  over 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  on 
page  19,  line  7;  the  amendment  on  page 
19,  lines  8  to  12,  inclusive;  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  20,  lines  17  to  20,  inclusive; 
the  amendment  on  page  20,  line  20,  and 
on  page  21,  line  2,  inclusive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  pass 
over  any  amendment  the  Senator  wishes 
to  have  passed  over.  I  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  to  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  he  mentioned,  we  have  placed  in 
the  bill  the  largest  amount - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  will  ask  that  that  amendment  not  be 
passed  over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  not  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Unless  some  other  Sena¬ 
tor  desires  that  it  be  passed  over. 

The  amendment  on  page  19,  line  7,  to 
strike  “$340,000,000”  and  insert  “$750,- 
000,000”  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  asked  that  the  next  amendment, 
covering  the  special  milk  program,  from 
line  8  to  12,  inclusive,  on  page  19,  be 
passed  over. 

I  am  glad  to  follow  that  course. 

I  understand  also  that  he  has  re¬ 
quested  that  the  two  amendments  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  bottom  of  page  20,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  word  “and  (c)  milk,” 
and  extending  through  the  first  two  lines 
in  line  21,  be  passed  over.  I  am  glad  to 
follow  that  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair,  also. 
Those  amendments  will  be  passed  over. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  21, 
line  13,  after  “(7  U.S.C.  1766)”,  strike 
out  “$22,937,000”  and  insert  “$23,937,- 
000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  22, 
line  5,  after  “(7  U.S.C.  l-17a)  ”,  strike 
out  “$2,100,000”  and  insert  “$2,321,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  22, 
line  20,  after  the  word  “Corporation”, 
strike  out  “$147,420,000”  and  insert 
“$146,000,000”. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  which  starts  with  the  words 
“ Provided  further ”  on  line  14,  page  23, 
down  through  line  19  on  that  page,  is  an 
amendment  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  pass  over  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  , 
who  was  detained  on  other  Senate  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
be  passed  over  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment  will  be  passed  over. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  23, 
the  beginning  of  line  23,  strike  out  “$89,- 
500,000”  and  insert  “$93,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  able  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  25, 
line  7,  after  the  word  “to”,  strike  out 
“$195,500,000”  and  insert  “$185,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  27, 
line  4,  after  “(7  U.S.C.  1838)”,  strike  out 
“$78,000,000”  and  insert  “$78,600,000”; 
and,  in  line  5,  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  strike  out  “Provided,  That 
no  additional  agreements  are  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1970”  and  insert  “Pro¬ 
vided,  That  agreements  entered  into  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1970  shall  not  require 
payments  during  the  calendar  year  1970 
exceeding  $99,300,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  27, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out 
“$37,500,000”  and  insert  “$37,250,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  29, 
line  2,  after  “5  U.S.C.  3109”,  strike  out 
“$13,389,000”  and  insert  “$13,925,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mi'.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  29, 
line  9,  after  “5  U.S.C.  3109”,  strike  out 
“$3,200,000”  and  insert  “$3,509,300”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  29, 
line  14,  after  the  word  “sendee”,  strike 
out  “$5,000,000”  and  insert  “$5,459,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  30, 
line  18,  after  the  word  “Library”,  strike 
out  “$3,200,000”  and  insert  “$3,226,750”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  31, 
line  6,  after  the  word  “Agriculture”, 
strike  out  “$3,000,000”  and  insert 
“$3,050,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move  , 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  32, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out 
“$320,000,000”  and  insert  “$340,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

,  The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
33,  line  9,  after  the  word  “loans”,  strike 
out  “$83,000,000”  and  insert  $69,600,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  34, 
line  4,  after  “(7  U.S.C.  1926)”,  strike  out 
“$40,000,000”  and  insert  “$46,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  34, 
line  10,  after  “(42  U.S.C.  I486)”,  strike 
out  “$1,250,000”  and  Insert  “$3,700,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  34, 
line  14,  after  “(42  U.S.C.  1490c)”,  strike 
out  “$1,250,000”  and  insert  “$2,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  34, 
line  19,  after  the  word  “advances”,  strike 
out  “$600,000”  and  insert  “$1,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  35, 
line  7,  after  “(40  U.S.C.  461)”,  strike  out 
“$65,000,000”  and  insert  “$67,500,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  37, 
line  1,  after  “1968”,  strike  out  “$2,698,- 
217,859”  and  insert  “$2,948,217,859”;  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  strike  out 
“$4,965,934,000”  and  insert  “$5,215,934,- 
000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  37, 
line  14,  after  the  word  “exceed”,  strike 
out  “$31,500,000”  and  insert  “$32,000,- 
000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
38,  line  17,  after  the  word  “Act”,  strike 
out  “$400,000,000”  and  insert  “$420,- 
000,000;”;  and,  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
“Act”,  strike  out  “$500,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$515,000,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  39, 
line  1,  after  “(7  U.S.C.  1856)”,  strike  out 
“$750,000”  and  insert  “$1,250,000”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  39, 
line  14,  after  the  word  “and”,  strike  out 
“thirty  (530)  ”  and  insert  “sixty-six 
(566)”. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  completes  action  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments,  except  those  we 
passed  over-.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer  for  his  patience,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7,  1969,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  and 
asked  him  a  series  of  questions  concern¬ 
ing  discrimination  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  the  administration  of 
its  programs.  These  same  questions  were 
also  submitted  to  the  Department  with 
a  number  of  other  questions  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  on  May  27,  1969;  the  committee 
asked  the  Department  to  reply  by  June 
18,  1969. 

It  is  now  July  1,  and  neither  the  com¬ 
mittee  nor  I  have  received  any  response 
from  Secretary  Hardin  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Since  we  are  now  considering  Agricul¬ 
tural  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970,  I 
think  it  important  to  raise  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Before  approving  billions  of  dollars 
of  appropriations,  the  Senate  should 
address  itself  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  civil  right’s  record — a  rec¬ 
ord  which  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  Department  has  complied 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  Executive  orders  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  discrimination  by  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  by  Government  contractors. 

The  following  findings  by  one  official 
indicate  that  the  Department’s  perform¬ 
ance  in  enforcing  title  VI  may  well  be 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  After  express¬ 
ing  “concern  as  to  the  adequacy  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  past  efforts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity  in  its  programs,”  this  official 
stated : 

Patterns  of  violations  of  Title  VI  and  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  implement¬ 
ing  regulations  persist.  For  example,  audits 
of  six  state  cooperative  extension  services 
conducted  hy  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral  of  your  Department  revealed  substantial 
and  widespread  noncompliance  with  civil 
rights  requirements  in  each  of  these 
states.  .  .  .  An  earlier  publication  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  Cycle  to  Nowhere 
(1968),  states  (p.  22)  that  in  Alabama  and 


elsewhere  in  the  South  the  practice  of  as¬ 
signing  extension  workers  on  the  basis  of 
race  is  widespread.  Since  there  are  propor¬ 
tionally  fewer  Negro  extension  agents,  that 
practice  means  that  Negro  farmers  do  not 
receive  a  fair  and  adequate  share  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  provided.  Thus,  even  apart  from  being 
a  flagrant  violation  of  law,  this  practice  de¬ 
nies  Negroes  the  opportunity  to  improve 
their  farming  methods  and  economic  status. 
The  evidence  availablev  to  this  Department 
suggests  that  the  conditions  found  by  your 
investigations  are  widespread  and  continuing. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  these  widespread 
violations  of  law  disclosed  by  your  Depart¬ 
ment’s  investigations,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
meaningful  action  which  has  been  taken  to 
correct  the  situation.  The  failure  of  state 
extension  services  to  achieve  their  full  po¬ 
tential  with  respect  to  serving  members  of 
minority  groups  could  aggravate  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas 
and  the  inability  q£  families  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  diets.  Conversely,  meaningful  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Title  VI  in  regard  to  the  cooperative 
extension  services  and  other  programs  of 
your  Department  could  contribute  to  your 
effort  to  alleviate  hunger  and  rural  poverty. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  These 
complaints  are  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Hardin,  dated  April  16,  1969.  The 
Attorney  General’s  letter  stems  from  his 
responsibilities  to  coordinate  the  title  VI 
enforcement  programs  of  all  Federal 
agencies  under  Executive  Order  11247; 
his  criticisms  were  based  on  a  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  study  of  USDA’s  im¬ 
plementation  of  title  VI. 

The  Attorney  General  also  recom¬ 
mended  to  Secretary  Hardin  specific  pro¬ 
posals  in  four  general  areas  to.  improve 
the  civil  rights  compliance  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
related  to  organization  of  title  VI  en¬ 
forcement,  functioning  of  the  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Office,  program  impact,  and 
racial  data  collection. 

For  example,  the  Attorney  General 
recommended  that  USDA  create  a  cen¬ 
tralized  office  for  civil  rights  enforce¬ 
ment;  that  it  “adopt  methods  for  making 
certain  that  equal  opportunity  require¬ 
ments  are  effectively  translated  into  in¬ 
creased  delivery  of  services  to  eligible 
minority  group  beneficiaries  who  pres¬ 
ently  may  not  be  receiving  their  fair  and 
intended  share  of  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  assistance”;  and  that  it  establish 
a  comprehensive  racial  data  collection 
system  that  would  provide  the  facts  upon 
which  a  meaningful  compliance  review 
can  be  based. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  or  not  Secre¬ 
tary  Hardin  intends  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  Attorney  General’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  If  he  has  responded  to  the  Attorney 
General’s  April  16  letter,  this  response 
should  be  made  public. 

Regardless  of  whether  he  has  answer¬ 
ed  the  Attorney  General,  I  again  ask 
Secretary  Hardin  to  inform  me  and  those 
of  you  who  share  my  concern  for  the 
full  and  effective  enforcement  of  title 
VI  of  his  program  for  remedying  the 
deficiencies  which  have  existed  in  the 
past  and  continue  to  exist.  Does  he  in¬ 
tend  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  does  he  have  a 
different  plan  of  action?  I  think  that 
we  are  entitled  to  an  answer. 
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In  a  letter  to  Representative  Edwards 
of  California  on  May  21,  1969,  Secretary 
Hardin  expressed  his  personal  determi¬ 
nation  to  eliminate  discrimination  and 
stated  that  the  Department  was  re¬ 
questing  an  additional  $250,000  for 
civil  rights  enforcement  in  fiscal  1970. 
But  his  letter  failed  to  specify  the  steps 
he  intended  to  take  to  eliminate  these 
discriminatory  practices  and  made  no 
reference  to  the  Attorney  General’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  approved  the  additional  $250,000 
for  civil  rights  activities  in  fiscal  1970. 
And  while  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  what¬ 
ever  additional  funds  the  Department 
needs  for  such  activities,  the  Secretary 
has  yet  to  define  how  he  intends  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Department’s  civil  rights  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  clear  that  present  enforce¬ 
ment  efforts  have  been  completely  inade¬ 
quate.  Unless  the  Secretary  significant¬ 
ly  reforms  this  enforcement  program,  his 
good  intentions  are  irrelevant. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  grave  do¬ 
mestic  problems  and  when  too  many 
Americans  no  longer  have  faith  in  the 
ability  of  Government  to  remedy  their 
grievances,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Federal  Government  eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  discrimination — whether  in 
the  implementation  of  its  programs  or  in 
its  dealings  with  private  contractors. 

I  therefore  urge  Secretary  Hardin  to 
tell  us  specifically  what  steps  he  intends 
to  take  to  improve  the  dismal  civil 
rights  record  of  his  Department.  He 
should  do  so  before  we  act  to  appropri¬ 
ate  funds  for  USDA  programs.  We 
should  be  confident  that  the  Department 
is  implementing  procedures  to  insure 
that  these  funds  will  not  be  used  in  a 
discriminatory  manner  and  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  questions  which  I  submit¬ 
ted  to  Secretary  Hardin  on  May  7,  1969, 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point: 

For  those  interested  in  examining  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on 
USDA’s  enforcement  of  title  VI,  it  is 
reprinted  in  the  Record  of  May  22,  1969, 
at  H4038. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Questions  Submitted  to  Secretary  Hardin 
on  May  7,  1969 

1.  As  Attorney  General  Mitchell  observed, 
in  a  letter  to  you  on  April  16,  1969,  which  he 
based  on  a  July,  1968  report  from  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  titled  The  Mecha¬ 
nism  for  Implementing  and  Enforcing  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  "meaning¬ 
ful  enforcement  of  Title  VI  (by  USDA)  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  other  programs  of  your  department 
could  contribute  to  your  effort  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  rural  poverty.” 

The  Attorney  General  also  expressed  to  you 
his  concern  as  to  the  adequacy  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Department’s  civil  rights  enforce¬ 
ment  program. 

What  are  your  plans  for  assuring  non-dis¬ 
crimination  under  Title  VI  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Extension  Services,  where  the  De¬ 
partment  itself  has  documented  such  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  as  assigning  extension 
workers  on  the  basis  of  race?  (Since  there  are 
fax  fewer  Negro  extension  agents,  this  prac¬ 
tice  means  that  Negro  farmers  do  not  receive 
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a  fair  and  adequate  share  of  the  services 
provided.) 

What  action  will  be  taken  to  upgrade  the 
civil  service  ratings  of  Negro  Extension 
Agents  who,  with  more  education  than  some 
of  their  white  counterparts,  presently  hold 
lower  GS  ratings  than  some  white  extension 
agents? 

2.  Who  in  the  Department  has  direct 
charge  of  negotiating  civil  rights  compliance 
plans  for  the  State  Extension  Services? 

3.  It  is  my  understanding  that  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Department  is  the  transfer 
of  Title  VI  enforcement  in  the  Extension 
Service  to  HEW.  Is  such  a  plan  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  if  so,  would  you  submit  a 
copy  of  the  plan  to  the  Committee? 

4.  Attorney  General  Mitchell’s  letter  of 
April  16  endorses  the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendation  that  USDA’s  present 
office  of  civil  rights  compliance,  now  headed 
by  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  be  replaced 
by  a  centralized  equal  opportunity  office,  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  to  the  Secretary,  similar  to 
that  in  operation  at  HEW.  Do  you  plan  to 
implement  this  recommendation  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission? 

5.  It  is  my  understanding  that  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  State  ASCS  Committees  have  been 
named  in  several  States.  Please  submit  a  list 
of  those  named  since  January  20,  and  their 
race. 

6.  On  page  4  of  the  July  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Report  are  listed  various  audits 
by  the  USDA  Inspector  General  bearing  di¬ 
rectly  on  civil  rights  compliance  by  the 
agencies  directly  responsible  for  nutrition 
and  nutrition  education,  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  and  the  Federal  Extension 
and  State  Extension  Services,  and  other 
USDA  agencies.  I  ask  you  to  make  these  re¬ 
ports  available  to  the  Committee.  They  are: 

USDA-OIG  Audit  of  Civil  Rights  Activities 
in  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  6041-6-h; 
Forest  Service,  6041-7-h;  Agricultural  Stab¬ 
ilization  and  Conservation  Service,  6041-4-h; 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  60415-H; 
and  six  Cooperative  State  Extension  Services 
(6065-17T;  6065-17-A;  6065-1-T;  6065-1-A; 
6065-26-T;  and  6065-20-W) . 

7.  From  the  inception  of  its  loan  program 
for  rural  outdoor  recreational  facilities, 
through  May  1968,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  USDA,  made  loans  to  racially 
segregated  golf  and  country  clubs.  In  May 
1968,  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  such 
loans  were  subject  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Will  this  rule  be  applied  retroac¬ 
tively  to  FHA  loans  made  to  segregated  clubs 
before  the  May  1968  ruling? 

SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  system  of  government  created 
by  our  Constitution  embodies  many  sig¬ 
nificant  departures  from  the  habits  and 
customs  of  Europe  and  the  Old  World. 

In  the  first  150  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Republic  the  contrast  between  our  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  old  system  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  area  of  the  relationship 
established  between  the  economic  com¬ 
munity  and  the  governmental  institu¬ 
tions.  We  avoided  Government-approved 
or  Government-sponsored  business  car¬ 
tels.  With  few  exceptions  the  business 
community  operated  and  prospered 
without  assistance  or  subsidy  from  the 
Government. 

During  that  period  in  the  19th  century 
when  the  Nation  was  expanding  west¬ 
ward  the  Government  did  make  avail¬ 
able  certain  land  areas  to  the  railroad 
builders  and  free  public  land  to  the 
homesteaders.  And  some  observers  of 
our  history  have  severely  criticized  both 
of  these  intrusions  by  Government  into 
the  private  economic  sector,  as  examples 
of  unwarranted  favoritism. 


We  all  remember  that  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  development  of  an  air 
transport  system  the  airlines  were  sub¬ 
sidized  through  contracts  to  carry  the 
Government  mail.  The  major  air  car¬ 
riers  have  now  outgrown  the  need  for 
this  help.  We  know  that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  is  continuing  to  receive  gov¬ 
ernmental  assistance,  that  ihdustries  ex¬ 
panding  to  meet  national  defense  needs 
are  given  an  advantage  over  those  plants 
and  factories  devoted  entirely  to  produc¬ 
ing  for  the  civilian  markets. 

Commencing  in  the  early  1930’s  the 
Federal  Government  embarked  on  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  subsidies  purportedly  designed 
to  preserve  the  economic  position  and 
the  independence  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  public  money  have 
been  employed  in  this  century  in  an 
effort  by  Government  to  support  partic¬ 
ular  sections  of  the  economy.  These  pro¬ 
grams  have  not  been  notably  successful. 
The  taxpayer  resents  paying  subsidies — 
and  the  recipient  resents  the  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  and  controls  that  in¬ 
variably  accompany  governmental  sub¬ 
sidies. 

Responsible  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  section  are  convinced  that 
the  present  program  is  wasteful,  that 
it  has  on  balance  been  a  failure,  and  that 
American  agriculture  today  should  be 
returned  to  a  free  market. 

I  agree  with  that  conclusion,  but  I  must 
emphasize  that  for  almost  40  years  we 
have  used  the  power  of  Government 
regulation  and  Government  subsidy  to 
inhibit  the  American  farmer. 

It  has  taken  us  40  years  to  arrive  at 
the  situation  which  now  confronts  us, 
and  in  returning  the  farmer  to  the  free 
market  we  must  proceed  with  caution. 
To  end  the  farm  subsidy  program  to¬ 
morrow,  or  next  year,  would  create  chaos, 
and  would  inflict  grave  injury  on  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  But  our  first  step  must 
be  to  declare  unequivocally  that  it  is  our 
aspiration  and  our  intention  to  move 
gradually  over  a  specified  number  of' 
years  to  eliminate  the  inhibiting  controls, 
end  the  subsidies,  and  to  reestablish  the 
American  farmer  as  ari  independent 
member  of  the  free  market,  free  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

We  all  have  nostalgic  memories  of  the 
family  farm.  Thirty-five  years  ago  there 
were  32  million  Americans,  25  percent 
of  our  population,  living  on  farms.  They 
were  having  a  difficult  time  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  technological  developments 
were  threatening  to  overwhelm  them,  so 
the  Government  commenced  its  program 
of  subsidy — to  make  it  possible  for  the 
family  farmer  to  survive  as  a  viable 
economic  unit. 

Today  there  are  only  about  10  million 
of  our  people  living  on  farms.  This 
amounts  to  5  percent  of  our  present 
population. 

Farms  have  become  mechanized. 
Farming  has  become  a  scientific,  single 
product  operation,  and  no  longer  does 
the  subsistence  aspect  attract  the 
farmer.  The  family  cow  and  the  family 
pigs  and  the  family  garden  have  all 
given  way  to  the  industrialized  farm 
supervised  by  graduates  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  and  supported  by  scien- 
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tasts  and  the  new  fertilizers  and  the  new 
seeds. 

As  the  result  of  these  improvements, 
the  number  of  individual  farms  has 
dropped  from  6.6  million  to  less  than  3 
million,  but  our  agricultural  output  has 
almost  doubled,  and  no  nation  on  earth 
has  a  better  record  for  producing  the 
feed  and  fiber  necessary  to  support  its 
population. 

Farm  employment  has  declined  from 
12  million  to  under  5  million.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  farms  today  pro¬ 
duce  70  percent  of  the  Nation’s  farm 
output. 

The  American  farmer  is  ready  to  take 
his  place  in  our  highly  technological,  in¬ 
dustrialized  economic  system.  But  he  is 
hampered  and  inhibited  by  Government 
controls  and  seduced  by  the  promises  of 
Government  largess.  And  for  all  his 
progress,  and  all  his  devotion,  and  all  of 
the  new  skills  he  brings  to  his  appointed 
task,  the  farmer  today  does  not  enjoy 
an  income  comparable  to  the  incomes 
earned  in  industry  or  business  or  the 
professions. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
on  April  3,  of  this  year  outlined  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  major  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1965: 

Farm  Bureau  vigorously  opposed  the  major 
provisions  of  the  1965  Act.  Our  members  are 
even  more  convinced  today  that  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  are  not  in  the  long¬ 
time  best  interests  of  producers,  consumers, 
or  taxpayers. 

Briefly,  our  principal  reasons  for  opposing 
these  programs  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Government  supply-management  has 
not  worked. 

(2)  Government-owned  stocks  are  bad  for 
farmers. 

(3)  The  operation  of  government  supply- 
management  programs  depends  on  political 
decisions. 

(4)  These  programs  make  farmers  depend¬ 
ent  on  government  payments  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  their  net  incomes. 

"  (5)  Government  supply-management  pro¬ 

grams  create  pressures  for  international  com¬ 
modity  agreements. 

I  have  consulted  with  farm  leaders  here 
in  my  own  State  and  in  the  Nation.  I 
have  found  general  agreement  that  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — a 
beginning  on  a  slow,  carefully  thought 
out  program  to  free  the  American  farmer, 
to  ultimately  end  the  subsidies,  and  to 
restore  agriculture  to  a  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  free  markets  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  that  bill  is  clearly 
spelled  out. 

First,  to  increase  per  family  farm  in¬ 
come. 

Second,  to  bring  the  supplies  of  cotton, 
wheat  and  feed  grains  and  soybeans  into 
line  with  current  demands. 

Third,  to  decrease  the  public  costs  of 
maintaining  farm  programs. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation  and 
intend  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
ultimately  end  the  waste  of  subsidy,  and 
to  strengthen  the  market  for  agricultural 
products  so  that  our  farmers  can  produce 
the  abundance  we  need  and  receive  a  fair 
return  on  their  labor,  their  capital,  and 
their  skills. 


LIMITATION  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to¬ 
day  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  limit 
the  amount  of  agricultural  payments 
any  one  producer  can  receive.  While  this 
amendment  does  not  in  its  present  form 
apply  to  sugar,  I  am  certain  that  should 
this  move  be  successful,  as  it  has  been  on 
the  House  side,  attempts  will  surely  be 
made  to  include  the  sugar  under  this 
payments  limitation  either  this  year  or 
next  year.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  exag¬ 
gerating  to  say  that  should  such  an 
amendment  limiting  sugar  payments  be 
adopted,  it  would  destroy  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  my  State  and  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  disastrous  effect  on  Hawaii’s 
economy.  The  sugar  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  income -producing 
industries  in  Hawaii. 

At  the  present  time,  the  sugar  industry 
in  Hawaii  employs  approximately 
11,300  persons  on  a  year-round  basis, 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $71.7  million 
including  the  cost  of  benefits  making 
them  the  highest  paid  agricultural 
workers  in  the  world.  I  believe  these 
figures  alone  adequately  explain  the 
effects  this  payments  limitation  would 
have  on  the  economy  of  our  small  State. 

It  is  expected  that  the  application  of 
such  a  payments  limitation  amendment 
could  lead  to  very  desperate  times  for  the 
industry  in  Hawaii.  Not  only  would  some 
sugar  plantations  go  out  of  business,  but 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive  use  possible  for  most  of  the  sugar 
lands.  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
land  could  be  used  on  an  income -produc¬ 
ing  basis. 

My  opposition  to  the  payments  limita¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  unique  nature  of  the 
present  sugar  program  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  1934,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Jones-Costigan 
Sugar  Act.  The  essential  features  of  the 
sugar  program  as  it  exists  today  are 
based  on  the  1934  act.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  did  not  believe  that  it  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  directly  regulate 
the  sugar  production;  however,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  Congress  had  the 
power  to  tax.  Therefore,  a  plan  was  de¬ 
vised  which  would  tax  the  sugar  industry 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duced.  The  major  part  of  the  revenue 
raised  in  this  manner  would  then  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  producer  who  complied 
with  the  certain  regulations  such  as  to 
limit  the  crop  to  a  particular  quota  for 
an  area;  employed  no  child  labor;  paid 
a  minimum  wage  established  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Thus,  the  sugar 
payments  paid  to  producers  are  not  a 
subsidy,  but  rather  a  refund  of  the  taxes 
the  producer  pays,  as  long  as  he  complies 
with  certain  prescribed  regulations. 
Therefore,  the  sugar  program  as  it  was 
first  established  was  merely  a  device  to 
regulate  the  production  of  sugar  since  the 
Congress  was  in  doubt  as  to  its  power  to 
limit  production.  While  the  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  regulating  agri¬ 
cultural  production  have  been  allayed; 
the  form  of  the  sugar  program  had  not 
changed. 

The  compliance  payments  a  producer 
can  receive  start  at  $16  a  ton  and  de¬ 


crease  to  $6  a  ton  with  an  increasing 
volume  of  production.  Since  most  of 
Hawaii’s  sugar  production  is  grown  on 
large  farms,  these  producers  receive  less 
in  payments  than  they  pay  in  taxes.  Last 
year  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Sugar  Act 
payments  to  producers  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  amounted  to  $10,861,000,  while 
the  excise  tax  paid  by  Hawaii  farms 
amounted  to  $12,321,820.  Therefore,  Ha¬ 
waii  producers  pay  more  in  taxes  than 
they  received  in  compliance  payments. 
Granted  the  lower  payments  are  basic¬ 
ally  a  result  of  the  large  farms  in  Hawaii. 
However,  the  high  cost  of  production  and 
marketing  make  necessary  the  economies 
resulting  from  large  modem  farm  oper¬ 
ations.  Hawaii’s  closest  market  is  2,400 
miles  away  on  the  west  coast  and  most 
of  Hawaii’s  sugar  is  also  refined  there. 
In  addition,  much  of  Hawaii’s  land  is 
mountainous  and  unsuitable  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  planted  in  sugarcane  must  be  ir¬ 
rigated — a  very  costly  process.  The  mod¬ 
em  equipment  and  machinery  necessary 
to  keep  this  product  competitive  with 
mainland  beet  sugar  are  also  extremely 
expensive,  thus  making  it  most  difficult 
for  small  farms  to  survive. 

The  excise  tax  collection  from  sugar 
producers  goes  into  the  general  fund  of 
our  Treasury  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  since  the  sugar  program  began  these 
taxes  have  exceeded  producer  payments 
by  $594.9  million.  Therefore,  I  submit 
that  the  sugar  program  is  a  self-support¬ 
ing  one  and  clearly  distinguished  from 
other  agricultural  programs  currently 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  payments 
limitation  amendment  be  defeated  and 
at  the  very  least  that  sugar  be  excluded 
from  its  coverage  for  the  reasons  stated 
above.  However,  should  this  amendment 
be  accepted  and  it  include  sugar,  I  intend 
to  call  up  my  amendment  to  revise  the 
present  Sugar  Act.  This  act  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  of  economic  regulation.  It 
is  a  balanced  whole.  Should  a  $20,000 
payments  limitation  be  voted,  the  sugar 
producers  would  still  be  required  to  pay 
the  excise  tax.  Producers  in  my  State 
would  pay  approximately  $12  million  and 
receive  only  $1,639,000  in  return.  To 
change  the  amount  of  compliance  pay¬ 
ments  while  not  abolishing  the  excise 
taxes  would  work  an  undue  and  unjust 
hardship  on  the  sugar  industry.  No  other 
agricultural  industry  pays  such  taxes 
and  I  believe  that  no  other  farm  program 
can  claim  to  be  self-supporting.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  today  submitting  such  an 
amendment  to  remove  the  excise  taxes,  if 
a  payment  limitation  for  sugar  is  enacted. 
To  me,  this  is  the  very  least  that  should 
be  done. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  pay¬ 
ments  limitation.  Other  States  would  also 
be  severely  hurt  economically  by  a  pay¬ 
ments  limitation.  However,  I  submit  that 
it  would  be  particularly  damaging  to  Ha¬ 
waii,  because  of  its  geographic  position 
and  the  reliance  of  our  State’s  whole 
economy  on  sugar  production.  Second, 
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the  sugar  program  as  presently  devised 
is  a  self-supporting  program  with  the 
payment  of  excise  taxes  and  the  return 
of  a  portion  of  these  taxes  as  compliance 
payments.  These  payments  are  not  sub¬ 
sidies,  but  are  payments  made  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  complying  with  certain  regu¬ 
lations. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
support  of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1970 — just  as  I  support  the 
future  of  America  and  the  wise  use  of  all 
her  resources. 

The  ACP  program  performs  a  valuable 
function  precisely  at  a  time  when  con¬ 
servation,  pollution,  and  environmental 
questions  are  at  a  historic  high  point  in 
terms  of  public  interest  and  concern.  The 
ACP  program  gives  farmers  and  ranchers 
the  incentive  and  the  ability  to  embark 
on  conservation  work.  We  need  to  do 
more  conservation  work  on  our  land  and 
water  resources.  Proposals  earlier  this 
year  to  cut  out  all  funds  for  the  ACP  in 
fiscal  1970  would  have  postponed  con¬ 
servation  treatment  of  our  land  and 
water.  This  would  have  increased  the 
ultimate  cost  and  at  the  same  time  added 
to  the  costs  which  the  public  suffers  from 
sediment  and  other  pollutants  resulting 
from  inadequate  treatment  of  the  land 
on  farms  and  ranches. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  has 
restored  the  ACP  program  to  the  level  of 
$185  million.  This  is  not  as  high  as  the 
$220  million  authorization  level  ‘  of  the 
past  14  years,  but  we  must  also  face  up 
to  the  fiscal  realities  of  this  country  and 
reduce  budgets  where  possible  to  help 
curb  inflation.  But  at  least  the  value  of 
this  program  has  been  recognized  again 
and  its  valuable  work  can  be  continued. 

THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  HOG 
CHOLERA  ERADICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  ,  I  am  sure,  has  many  requests 
for  additional  funds.  I  know  that  he 
weighs  each  one  of  the  measures  with 
great  care. 

I  have  corresponded  with  him  on  one 
occasion  concerning  the  need  to  make 
improvements  in  the  hog  cholera  eradica¬ 
tion  program,  improvements  designed  to 
assist  the  average  farmer  whose  herd  is 
condemned  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
spreading. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Register 
for  May  24,  1969,  carried  a  final  notice 
that  effective  today,  July  1,  1969,  the 
modified  live  vaccine  could  no  longer 
be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
modified  live  vaccine  for  many  years  the 
most  potent  weapon  in  the  farmers’  fight 
against  hog  cholera,  was  found  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  officials,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  to  actually  be  the  cause 
of  the  dreaded  disease. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  1972  deadline 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  hog 
cholera,  as  called  for  in  the  Hog  Cholera 
Eradication  Act  of  1961,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Service  has  acted  to  speed 
up  the  four-phase  eradication  program. 
The  emphasis,  in  all  States,  will  now  be 
on  the  immediate  and  complete  de¬ 
population  of  infected  and  exposed  herds, 
accompanied  by  a  Federal-State  in¬ 


demnity  payment  to  the  owner.  The  in¬ 
demnity  payment  is  based  on  a  50-50 
Federal-State  cost  sharing  formula  that 
is  designed  to  compensate  the  owner  for 
the  true  value  of  the  animal.  The  cost 
sharing  responsibilities  permit  the  States 
to  maintain  an  important  regulatory 
function  within  the  overall  cooperative 
effort. 

My  interest  in  this  little  noticed,  but 
very  significant  change  stems  from  my 
own  farm  background  and  from  the  fact 
that  Indiana  is  one  of  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  States  in  the  Nation.  The  swine 
industry  contributes  over  $1  billion  an¬ 
nually  to  Indiana’s  economy  and  the 
present  market  value  of  our  swine  popu¬ 
lation  is  upward  of  $450  million.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Indiana  is  a  large  importer  of 
feeder  pigs,  with  approximately  823,000 
feeders  shipped  into  the  State  last  year. 
This  particular  aspect  of  our  swine  in¬ 
dustry,  not  characteristic  of  other  States, 
poses  a  number  of  complications  for  our 
eradication  program.  Despite  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  Indiana,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  met  its  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  eradication  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  ini¬ 
tial  proposals  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  vaccine,  published  in  November  1966, 
and  again  in  April  1969,  naturally  oc¬ 
casioned  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  In¬ 
diana.  In  view  of  the  favorable  experi¬ 
ences  many  Indiana  farmers  have  had 
with  the  modified  live  vaccine  over  the 
years,  there  was  legitimate  concern  about 
the  effect  of  this  changeover,  from  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  vaccine  to  depopulation.  As 
many  a  Hoosier  farmer  pointed  out,  even 
an  indemnity  payment  based  on  the  full 
market  value  of  the  swine  could  never 
really  replace  the  slaughtered  animal. 
Furthermore,  under  proposed  changes 
it  is  not  merely  the  infected  swine  that 
may  be  slaughtered,  but  all  so-called  “ex¬ 
posed”  hogs. 

In  an  effort  to  learn,  firsthand,  what 
Hoosier  farmers  thought  about  the  erad¬ 
ication  program  and  what  they  thought 
needed  to  be  done  to  improve  it,  I  have 
met  and  talked  with  a  number  of  pork 
producers  in  Indiana  the  last  few  months. 
As  a  result  of  discussions  with  those  most 
affected  by  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  vaccine,  in  April  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Holland,  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  recom¬ 
mending  an  additional  $750,000  for  in¬ 
demnity  payments  and  a  serum  stock¬ 
pile.  Further,  I  proposed  a  revision  in  the 
Federal-State  cost-sharing  formula, 
calling  for  increased  Federal  payments 
in  the  indemnity  program.  Earlier,  at  a 
USD  A  administrative  hearing,  I  had 
pointed  out  that  for  many  classes  of 
breeding  swine  and  purebreds,  the  in¬ 
demnification  figure  was  much  too  low. 

Recently,  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  uncovered  isolated  cases  of 
cholera  in  a  few  herds  in  Carroll  and  Cass 
Counties,  Ind.  In  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  set  out  in  the  eradication  pro¬ 
gram,  the  complete  depopulation  of  three 
herds  was  ordered  and  5,800  feeder  pigs 
were  slaughtered  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  disease.  This  incident  has  brought 
into  focus  some  of  the  problem  areas 
likely  to  plague  farmers  whose  States  are 
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now  entering  the  final  phases  of  the 
eradication  program.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  make  the  necessary  improve¬ 
ments. 

In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  our  recent 
experiences  in  Indiana  and  to  determine 
what  needs  to  be  done  not  merely  to  meet 
a  1972  deadline  but  to  insure  that  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  is  adequately 
protected,  I  met  with  officials  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service  yesterday.  As 
a  result  of  our  rather  lengthy  discus¬ 
sions,  a  consensus  emerged  on  the  need 
to  strengthen  and  update  the  indemnifi¬ 
cation  aspects  of  the  program  and  to 
provide  stricter  administration  over  in¬ 
terstate  shipments  so  that  States  that 
are  doing  the  job  are  not  victimized  by 
other  States  that  are  less  determined 
in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  cholera. 

In  the  area  of  indemnity  payments,  it 
was  agreed  that  an  immediate  overhaul 
in  the  level  of  payments  was  necessary. 
Under  present  Federal  regulations,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  pay 
more  than  $50  for  a  purebred  swine.  Add 
to  that  a  State  matching  payment  and 
the  maximum  indemnification  is  $100. 
Needless  to  say,  in  many  cases  of  pure¬ 
breds,  $100  is  woefully  inadequate.  As  a 
result  of  our  discussion  yesterday,  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  more  equitable  indemnity  for¬ 
mula  will  be  forthcoming,  one  that 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  up  to  $100  for  a  purebred,  raising 
the  maximum  indemnification  total  to 
$200.  A  similar  upward  adjustment  in 
the  indemnity  for  commercial  sows  is 
also  necessary.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Department  will  accept  our  suggestions, 
based  upon  information  developed  by 
Purdue  University  animal  husbandry  ex¬ 
perts,  to  increase  the  maximum  indem¬ 
nification  payment  for  grade  animals  to 
$100.  Based  upon  current  market  prices, 
these  increases  are  easily  justifiable  and 
are  necessary  if  a  relatively  few  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  are  not  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  this  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Department  of¬ 
ficials  yesterday,  most  of  the  cholera 
cases  in  Indiana — and  to  date  these  have 
been  only  21  in  1969 — have  been  of  out- 
of-State  origin.  Of  the  21  cases,  20  have 
been  imported  into  the  State,  resulting 
in  State  indemnity  payments  totaling 
$288,000.  In  comparison,  one  case  was  of 
Indiana  origin  and  a  $1,000  indemnity 
payment  was  made  to  the  owner.  In  an 
effort  to  relieve  Indiana  and  other  con¬ 
cerned  States  that  have  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  from  financial  burden  imposed 
by  States  that  do  not  maintain  adequate 
policing  of  hog  shipments,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  agreed  to  try  to  implement  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  bear  100  percent  of  the  indemnity 
payment  in  those  cases  where  cholera 
was  contracted  during  interstate  ship¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  they  agreed  to  try  to 
implement  my  proposal  that  in  cases 
where  shipments  into  a  State  are  quar¬ 
antined  for  21  days,  these  shipments  are, 
in  effect,  still  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
Federal  Government  will  bear  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  indemnity  payment  for  any 
cholera  cases  found  in  that  group  within 
the  quarantine  period. 

A  final  point  raised  was  the  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  temporarily 
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assume  the  full  burden  of  the  indemnity 
payment  in  cases  where  the  State  may 
have  exhausted  all  of  its  appropriated 
indemnity  funds.  The  Department  repre¬ 
sentatives  stated  that  this  could  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  State’s  willingness  to 
cover  its  share  by  future  appropriations. 
The  object  being,  of  course,  that  the 
farmer  receive  the  full  indemnity  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  approach  has  worked  in 
other  animal  disease  control  programs 
involving  indemnities.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  it  cannot  work  in  the  hog 
cholera  eradication  program. 

Based  upon  the  mutual  agreements 
reached  yesterday,  I  have  decided  to 
withhold  the  introduction  of  legislation, 
already  drafted,  to  revise  the  Federal- 
State  cost-sharing  formula.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  acting  under  its  own  authority, 
implements  the  suggested  improvements 
I  have  outlined,  the  eradication  program 
will  be  strengthened  to  the  point  where 
farmer  cooperation  will  make  the  1972 
deadline  a  reality. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  intend,  at 
this  time,  to  introduce  the  legislation 
which  I  have  had  prepared  for  some 
weeks.  Hopefully,  we  can  work  with  the 
'  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  these  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  through  departmental  regulation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  as  far  as  this  bill  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  ready  to  discontinue  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  bill  until  next  Monday  when 
action  will  be  taken  and  perhaps  roll- 
call  votes  called  for  on  some  or  all  of 
the  amendments  we  passed  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

j  (The  following  proceedings,  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  consideration  of  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill,  are  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

S.  2524— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL, 
TO  PROVIDE  FARM  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  pro¬ 
pose  in  rising  today  is  to  introduce  a 
new  farm  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  has  already  intimated  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  belieVes  that 
legislation  is  needed,  that  other  State 
legislation  is  needed,  and  perchance  the 
President  and  the  administration  gener¬ 
ally  feel  likewise.  I  took  the  liberty  this 
morning,  in  the  course/ of  the  White 
House  conference,  to  acquaint  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  the  fact  that  I  proposed  to 
introduce  this  bill  t/aay. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  to  everyone 
that  our  present  /arm  program  needs  to 
be  changed. 

Farmers  are'' unhappy  with  the  1965 
Farm  Act  arva  want  a  change  after  the 
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program  expired  at  the  end  of  1970.  With 
cotton  prices  to  fanners  at  only  42  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  wheat  prices  at  ony  46 
percent  of  parity,  grain  sorghum  prices 
at  65  percent  of  parity,  and  com  prices 
at  only  69  percent  of  parity — as  of  the 
end  of  May — it  is  no  wonder  farmers  are 
unhappy. 

It  is  obvious  that  taxpayers  are  also 
unhappy  with  the  current  program  for 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains.  When  the 
taxpayer  reads  about  current  farm  pro¬ 
grams  costing  around  $3  billion  a  year 
and  many  farmers  receiving  in  excess 
of  $100,000  inpayments  and  the  Congress 
about  to  extend  the  10-percent  surtax 
for  another  year,  is  it  any  wonder  we 
have  a  taxpayer  revolt  on  our  hands? 
This  is  doubly  true  when  farm  prices 
for  the  commodities  covered  by  these 
farm  programs  for  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  are  so  low  and  farmers  un¬ 
happy  with  these  prices. 

The  cost  of  these  farm  programs  has 
become  so  excessive  that  real  effort  is 
being  made  to  put  a  limit  on  individual 
payments  to  farmers.  The  House  just  a 
few  days  ago,  by  a  vote  of  224  to  142, 
voted  to  put  a  limit  of  $20,000  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  under  these  farm  pro 
grams.  This  was  done  when  the  Housi 
proved  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bfli  for  fiscal  1970.  A  year  ago  the  Hoffse 
also\approved  a  limitation  on  these  pay¬ 
ments' when  the  1-year  extension  of  the 
1965  act  was  approved.  The  limitation  of 
paymenKcame  out  in  a  conference  with 
the  SenateJast  year.  No  one  krfows  what 
may  happeAthis  year, 

The  point  inhere  is  real  revolt  brewing 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  against 
these  big  payments  going  to  large  farm¬ 
ers  and  we  had  better  i/cognize  it  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  intesimolate  here  to  say 
that  I  rather  coi>sistently  opposed  the 
limitation  on  payments,  i\did  so  because 
I  did  not  believe/ that  there'was  any  logi¬ 
cal  ground  to/  doing  so.  How  does  one 
say  to  one  farmer,  “You  get  sc/much  per 
acre,”  and  /ay  to  another  farmer,  “You 
get  so  much  per  acre,”  unless  ope  just 
wants  t or  let  them  run  nilly-willy\with 
their  production.  Then,  of  course, \the 
wh ole/ objective  of  the  farm  program  as 
it  is /cast  today  would  go  down  the  draini. 
So/there  is  no  logical  basis  for  it. 

More  important,  this  is  a  reflection  of 
ebellion  against  the  1965  Farm  Act  and 
we  had  better  recognize  it  in  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Because  of  these  facts  I,  along  with 
18  of  my  colleagues,  am  today  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  farm  bill.  This  bill  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  designed  to 
strengthen  marketplace  income  for 
farmers,  reduce  the  influence  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  management  decision  of 
fanners,  and  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  farmers  who  need  skills  training 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  in  order 
to  develop  off-farm  income. 

For  too  long  the  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  big  problem.  I  believe 
there  are  two  big  problems:  First,  the 
problem  of  the  commercial  farmers;  and 
second,  the  problem  of  other  fanners. 
We  have  been  attempting  for  too  many 


years  to  apply  the  same  remedy  to  the/ 
ills  of  both  and  with  very  little  success. 

The  bill  that  I  and  my  cosponsors  are 
introducing  today  recognizes  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  also  recognizes  that  we 
need  to  have  a  transition  from  the  1965 
Act  when  it  expires  at  the  end  of  1970. 

The  principal  provisions  of/ this  bill 
are :  / 

First.  The  5 -year  program/begins  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1971,  and  runs  though  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1975.  It  would  ajhend  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  ot'  1965.  The  pro¬ 
gram  provides  for  a  5^year  transitional 
period  during  whichS. * 7  acreage  controls, 
base  acreages,  marketing  quotas,  proc¬ 
essing  taxes,  and/ direct  payments  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  would  be 
phased  out. 

Second.  Lin/t  the  total  funds  that  may 
be  spent  ovL  all  direct  payments  tar 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  under  the 
Food  anff  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  80 
percent  /of  the  amount  spent  on  1969 
crops  ,,fn  1971,  60  percent  in  1972,  40 
percent  in  1973,  and  20  percent  in  1974. 

Third.  Reduce  the  cost  of  wheat  cer¬ 
tificates  to  processors  to  80  percent  of 
the  1969  level  in  1971,  60  percent  in  1972, 
40  percent  in  1973,  and  20  percent  in 
1974. 

Fourth.  Effective  with  1975  crops,  dis¬ 
continue  all  acreage  allotments,  base 
acreages,  marketing  quotas,  processing 
taxes,  and  direct  payments — annual  land 
diversion,  compensatory,  and  certifi¬ 
cate — for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

Fifth.  Continue  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  act  of  1965  with 
amendments:  First,  to  require  that  pro¬ 
grams  be  operated  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  with  emphasis  on  whole  farms; 
and,  second,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  retire  at  least  10  million 
acres  per  year  in  1971,  1972,  1973,  1974, 
and  1975. 

The  Secretary  would  announce  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  maximum  acreage  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  each  year.  If  accepted  bids 
do  not  exhaust  this  acreage,  higher  bid¬ 
ders  could  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
negotiate  contracts  at  the  accepted  bid 
level. 

Provide  that  loan  rates  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  soybeans  shall  be  set 
at  not  more  than  85  percent  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  3 -year  average  price,  beginning 
ith  the  1971  crop  year, 
rohibit  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  at  less 
than  150  percent  of  the  current  loan  rate 
plus\arrying  charges,  except  when  sales 
are  offset  by  equivalent  purchases  in  the 
open  market. 

In  addition  to  and  conditional  on  the 
adoption  of,  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  itertis:  Authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  offer  a  special  tran¬ 
sitional  program  in  1971, 1972, 1973,  1974, 
and  1975,  which  yould  be  open  to  any 
farmer  who  has  ha<j  average  gross  an¬ 
nual  sales  of  farm  prijducts  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  and  off -f aim  income  of  not 
more  than  $2,000  per  year  for  husband 
and  wife  for  the  immediately  preceding 
3  years.  Such  farmers  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  one  or  more  of  the/ollowing : 

First.  Compensation  for  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  base  acreages  surrendered  to 
the  Secretary  for  permanent  cancella¬ 
tion.  This  would  apply  to  all  comr 
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ti^s  having  acreage  allotments  or  acre¬ 
ages.  Such  compensation  would  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  land  retirement  payments  under 
the  cropland  adjustment  program  and 
would  also  be  available  to  eligible  farm¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  surrender  their  acreage 
allotments  or  base  acreages  without  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  cropland  adjustment 
program. 

Second.  Retraining  grants  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 

Third.  Adjustment  assistance  of  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  per  year  for  2  years. 

Fourth.  Loans  under  existing  credit 
programs  further  to  facilitate  the  tran¬ 
sition  of  eligible  farmers  to  more  gainful 
employment.  \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce  the  bill  for  myself  and  Senators 
Mathias,  Percy,  Miller,  Scott,  Hansen, 
Fannin,  Cotton,  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Griffin,  Ribicoff,  Saxbe,  Dominick, 
Murphy,  Boggs,  Brooke,  Case,  BenneT^, 
and  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  ask  unanimou^ 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

In  connection  with  its  introduction,  I 
give  special  commendation  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma¬ 
thias)  who  earlier  expressed  interest  in 
this  matter  and  came  to  my  office  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  even  before  we  got  around  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  has  called  upon  a  good  many  other 
Senators  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  be  interested  in  becoming  cospon¬ 
sors.  I  apprehend  that  in  the  days  to 
follow,  other  Senators  will  want  to  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2524)  to  adjust  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  to  provide  a  transi¬ 
tional  program  for  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2524 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoy/se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T^fat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1969”.  / 

declaration  of  polm!y 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declare^/ to  be  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Congress  and  the '  purpose  of  this 
Aot  to  increase  per  family /farm  net  income; 
bring  the  supplies  of  cStton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  i/to  line  with  current 
demand;  and  decrease  the  public  costs  of 
maintaining  farm  programs.  To  effectuate 
this  policy,  programs  are  herein  established 
to  assist  farmery  in  (1)  obtaining  a  com¬ 
modity  price  iiyfhe  market  place  higher  than 
levels  at  which  commodity  loans  are  made 
available  by/the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  fair  in  relation  to  prices  farmers 
have  to  pay;  (2)  carrying  out  a  voluntary 
programs  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife 
conservation;  and  (3)  achieving,  with  mini¬ 
ng  ujfi  difficulty,  the  transition  and  adjust¬ 
ment  where  necessary  to  more  gainful 
iployment. 


Title  I — Extending  and  Modifying  the  Food 

and  Agricultctre  Act  of  1965;  Providing 

Price  Support  for  Soybeans 

Sec.  101.  Titles  m,  IV,  and  V  erf  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  erf  1965  (79  Stat.  1187) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  “through  1970” 
Wherever  it  appears  in  such  titles  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “through  1974”. 

Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law — 

(a)  That  portion  erf  price  support  which  is 
made  available  through  loans  for  the  1971 
through  1974  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum  under 
programs  enacted  or  extended  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  shall  not  exceed  a 
loan  level  of  85  per  centum  of  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  the  commodity 
concerned,  excluding  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  commodity,  during  the 
three  complete  marketing  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  for  the  crop  of  the  com¬ 
modity  concerned  begins. 

(b)  Total  price  support  and  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  (not  including  payments  made  under 
sec.  602  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965) ,  including  payments  in  kind,  made  to 
farmers  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  (1)  section  16(i)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act'/as  amended,  (2)  sections  101(f),  103 (< 
and  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949/  as 
amentfed,  and  (3)  sections  339  and  379c,  d, 
and  e  of'the  Agricultural  AdjustmenyAct  of 
1938,  as  amended,  shall  not — 

(A)  in  1971,  exceed  80  per  cent/m  of  the 
total  of  suchSpayments  made  in/1969; 

(B)  in  1972,\exceed  60  per  cefotum  of  the 
total  of  such  pajqnents  made  yin  1969;  and 

(C)  in  1973,  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  in  1969;  and 

(D)  in  1974,  excee't^  2*yper  centum  of  the 
total  of  such  paymentiyinade  in  1969. 

(c)  The  CommodiJy\Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  wheat  marketing  certificates,  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  section  379c  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
for  the  marketing  years  for  th\l971  through 
the  1974  wheat  crops  to  person^  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  food  produists  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  following^ — 

(1)  for/ the  1971  crop,  80  per  centum  of 
the  amyiint  for  which  certificates  were  sold 
for  the'l 969  crop; 

(2/  for  the  1972  crop,  60  per  centumVrf 
the  amount  for  which  certificates  were  sol 
f/r  the  1969  crop; 

/  (3)  for  the  1973  crop,  40  per  centum  of 

the  amount  for  which  certificates  were  sold 
for  the  1969  crop;  and 

(4)  for  the  1974  crop,  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  for  which  certificates  were  sold  for 
the  1969  crop. 

(d)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1971 
through  1974  crops  of  soybeans,  price  sup¬ 
port  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  soybeans  at  a  level  not  to 
exceed  85  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  three  com¬ 
plete  marketing  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  begins. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  with  the  1971  crop  of 
cotton,  subsection  (e)  of  section  346  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  second 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows ; 

“For  the  1971  and  1972  crops  of  cotton,  the 
annual  national  export  market  acreage  re¬ 
serve  shall  be  an  amount  of  acreage  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  necessary  to  produce 
the  amount  of  cotton  which  he  estimates  will 
be  exported  in  the  year  the  cotton  is  to  be 
marketed.” 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  the  1973  crop  of 
cotton,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  repeal¬ 
ing  section  346,  and  (2)  changing  the  oo1m> 
to  a  period  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  347 
and  deleting  the  proviso. 

Title  n — Termination  of  Existing  Cotton, 
Wheat,  and  Feed  Grain  Programs /Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Price  Support  Program  for 
Cotton,  Wheat,  Feed  Grains  and  Soybeans 
for  1975  and  Subsequent  Crop£ 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  effective  with  tjne  1975  crops  of 
cotton,  wheat,  com,  oats/  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum — 

(1)  sections  321  throdgh  350  of  parts  II, 
III,  and  IV  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379a 
through  379j  of  subtitle  D  of  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  repe&led,  parts  V  and  VI  of  sub¬ 
title  B  are  redekignated  as  parts  II  and  III, 
respectively,  ajfa  subtitle  F  is  redesignated  as 
subtitle  D;  a/d 

(2)  subtraction  (i)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590p) ,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

SECy/202.  Effective  with  the  1975  crop  of 
whe^t,  the  Act  of  May  26,  1941,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  55 
tat.  203 ) ,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  203.  Effective  with  the  1975  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  section  327  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703)  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  204.  Effective  with  the  1975  crops  of 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  soybeans,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1441  et  seq.), 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  103  (7  U.S.C.  1441 
(d))  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop 
of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  soybeans  at  a  level  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  85  per  centum  of  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  the  commodity,  exclud¬ 
ing  payments  made  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
commodity,  during  the  three  complete  mar¬ 
keting  years  immediately  preceding  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for 
the  crop  of  the  commodity  concerned  be¬ 
gins.”;  and 

(2)  repealing  subsection  (f)  of  section  101 
(7  U.S.C.  1441(f) ) ,  and  sections  105  (7  U.S.C. 
1441  note),  107  (7  U.S.C.  1445a),  and  402  (7 
U.S.C.  1422). 

.  Title  III — Restrictions  on  Sales  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Sec.  301.  Effective  August  1,  1971,  section 
407V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  seventh  sentence  thereof, 
and  by  striking  out  the  last  four  sentences  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ^Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law'the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  notvmake  any  sales  (except  sales 
offset  by  equivalent  purchases,  but  including 
sales  made  in  redemption  of  payment-in- 
kind  obligations  My  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  it\programs)  of  its  stocks 
of  cotton,  wheat,  corn/oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum  (  or  soybeans  at  less  than  (1)  150 
per  centum  of  the  then  current  loan  rate  for 
such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  or  (2)  the  marketSprice  for  such 
commodity  at  the  time  of  salcv  whichever  is 
higher.” 

Title  IV — An  Expanded  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program 
Sec.  401.  Section  602  of  the  Pood  add  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  183§)  is 

amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “1970”  and  inserting 
lieu  thereof  “1975”  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Inouye  to  II.lt.  11612,  an  xkct 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  23,  line  22,  insert  “of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV” 

2  immediately  before  “of  the  Sugar  Act”. 

3  On  page  41,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert  a  new  sec- 

4  tion  as  follows: 

5  Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1970 — 

6  (1)  subchapter  A  of  chapter  37  of  the  Internal 

7  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  manufactur- 

8  mg  sugar)  is  repealed,  and 

9  (2)  part  1,  subpart  A  of  the  appendix  to  the 


Arndt.  No.  57 


2 


1  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  amended  by 

2  striking  out  item  901. 

3  (b)  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  repealed. 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Goodell  to  H.R.  11612,  an 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  23,  line  14, 
after  the  colon,  insert  the  following:  Provided  further, 
That— 

1  (1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any 

2  funds  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 

3  lie  used  to  make  price  support  payments  or  acreage  diversion 

4  payments  which  will  result  in  a  total  of  such  payments  to 

5  any  producer  in  excess  of  $10,000  for  each  of  the  1970  crops 

6  of  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 

7  grains. 

8  (2)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation  reduces  the 

Amdt.  No.  60 
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payments  which  otherwise  would  he  made  to  a  producer  of 
feed  grains  (which  for  the  purposes  hereof  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  single  commodity)  and  wheat  on  any  farm,  the 
minimum  acreage  diversion  requirements  for  such  com- 
on  the  farm  or  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same 
percentage  as  the  payment  to  the  producer  of  such  commod¬ 
ity  on  the  farm  are  reduced  by  the  limitation.  The  term 
“payment”  includes  payments-in-kind,  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  and  export  marketing  certificates,  hut  does  not  in¬ 
clude  loans  or  purchases. 

(3)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation  reduces  by  20 
percent  or  more  the  payments  which  otherwise  would  be 
made  to  a  producer  of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  on  any  farm,  such  producer,  without  affecting  his 
status  as  a  cooperator  and  without  being  subject  to  marketing 
quota  penalties,  may  he  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  exceed  the  applicable  cotton  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm  by  not  more  than  30  percent. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  permit  the  owner  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  any  farm,  for  which  the  foregoing  cotton  payment 
limitation  reduces  the  payment  that  otherwise  would  he 
made,  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any 
part  of  such  allotment,  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a 
farm,  unless  he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  foregoing  payment  limitation. 
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(5)  Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  not  he  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  shall  not 
he  considered  as  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

(6)  Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1970  crop 
of  cotton. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide  such  reg¬ 
ulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  section. 
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1.  WAITER  RESOURCES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  reporty 
( bi>t  did  not  actually  report)  S.  574,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water  resource 
developments .  p.  D584 

The  interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did^  not 
actua  1  ly  \eport )  S.  38,  to  consent  to  the  upper  Niobrara  River  compact  bet¬ 
ween  Wyo.  a^d  Nebr.  p.  D584 

2.  TAXATION.  RepNyAshbrook  expressed  concern  over  the  surtax  extension  and 
discussed  some  questions  that  have  arisen,  pp.  H5577-8 

3.  POVERTY.  R-eceived  iRrom  GAO  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  anfl  administration 

of  the  community  action  program  in  Becker,  Hubbard,  and  Mahnomen  Counties, 
Minn.,  under  title  II\of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  /£>„  H5586 

4.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep\  Albert  announced  that  on  Wefl.  of  next  week  the 

House  will  consider  the  conference  report  on  the  s^ond  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  a  measure  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  a  bill  to  h<0ld  in  trust  certaii/lands  for  the  Pueblo  de 
Taos  Indians  in  N.  Mex.  p,  H5V6 

5.  ADJOURNED  until  M>n.,  July  7.  p.  FL5586 

SEN AT  I 


6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Javits  submitted  amendments  to  H.  R.  11612,  the  agricul¬ 

tural  appropriation  bill,  which  would  increase  funds  for  the  special  milk 
and  child  feeding  programs.  pp.  S7518-19 

Sen.  Goodell  discussed  his  amendment  placing  a  $10,000  limit  on  farm  pay¬ 
ments  and  inserted  a  table  listing  by  States  those  producers  receiving  $10,000 
or  more  from  specified  programs  in  1968.  p.  S7556 

Sen.  Yarborough  expressed  support  for  our  farm  programs,  stated  if  we  are 
to  "maintain  the  high  levels  of  success  of  our  agricultural  programs  we  must 
continue  to  finance  them  adequately"  and  commended  the  Senate  version  of  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill.  pp.  S7530-31 


0 


7.  RECREATION.  Passed  'th  amendments  S.  853,  to  establish  bhe  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in.  aho  (pp.  S7506-11).  Agreed  to  amendments  by  Sen.  Church 

>specting,  exploration,  development,  and  mining  shall  be 
to  protect  scenic  beauty  and  avoid  pollution  (p.  S7510). 
igh  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Greater  Dal  las NWomen ' s  Chamber 
the  preservation  of  at  least  100,000  acres  of\the  Big 


to  provide  that 
carried  out  so 
Sen.  Yarboi 
of  Commerce 


Thicket 

8.  RESEARCH ./ The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  1857, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(S.  R^pt.  91-285).  p.  S7512 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen£ .  Javits  and  Goodell  submitted  and  discussed  t'heir  proposed 

amendments  to  LTSDA  appropriation  bill  re:  child  feeding  and  farm,  payment  limita¬ 
tion.  Senate/passed  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  bill.  Sen.\Yarbo rough 
supported  farm  programs. 
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And  even  these  mild  suggestions  may  not 
get  into  the  new  rule  book  of  the  American 
sHorse  Shows  Association.  For  one  thing,  J. 
OUenn  Turner,  who  is  no  enemy  of  the 
trainer,  has  been  selected  as  the  new  chair- 
mark  of  the  Walking  Horse  Committee  for 
the  AHSA.  Turner  has  never  shown  any  dis¬ 
position  to  change  the  present  rules,  which 
are  either  so  vaguely  worded  as  to  be  unin- 
terpretabrn  or  simply  misstate  the  situation. 
For  example,  the  rule  book  says:  “Horses 
Must  be  serviceably  sound.”  Under  present 
practice,  thatsneans  only  that  if  they  don’t 
fall  down  they  can  show.  The  book  also  says: 
“Judges  shall  disqualify  horses  equipped  with 
artificial  appliance,  such  as  .  .  .  leg  chains, 
wires  or  tacks,  blistering  or  any  other  cruel 
and  inhumane  devicesV.  .  .  White  boots  may 
be  used,  but  they  shalnbe  subject  to  exami¬ 
nation  by  show  officials.’\which  officials?  In 
practice,  the  manager  leaves  the  job  to  the 
steward  (the  person  who  must  be  present  at 
every  recognized  show  to  see'ihat  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  rules  are  upheld ) ,  ana.  the  steward 
passes  the  buck  right  back  to  the  manager 
or  to  the  show  veterinarian  or  toNjhe  judge. 
If,  by  some  chance,  an  offender  is  c\ught  he 
is  disqualified  from  the  class,  but  heus  free 
to  ship  his  horse  off  to  the  next  shows. 

If  the  AHSA  had  the  nerve  to  makeVthe 
punishment  fit  the  crime,  a  lot  of  trailers 
would  be  on  crutches.  The  trainers,  of  course, 
blame  pressure  from  the  owners,  and  the' 
owners  say  the  trainers  are  at  fault.  (One 
owner  quoted  his  trainer:  “Just  don’t  watch 
while  I  put  the  boots  on — you’ll  feel  better 
when  you  ride  up  to  get  that  ribbon.”) 

So,  despite  the  courage  of  men  like  Yenser, 
C.  C.  Turner  and  Amos,  there  is  little  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  self-interested,  ribbon¬ 
seeking  trainer  or  owner.  That  leaves  the 
matter  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Horse  Shows  Association,  which  has  yet 
to  enforce  or  even  clarify  its  own  tepid  rules. 
If  the  AHSA  at  its  current  meeting  fails  to 
redefine  its  rules,  make  clear  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  enforcing  them  and  provide  strin¬ 
gent  penalties  for  offenders,  a  few  courageous 
show  managers  are  ready  to  drop  the  Walk¬ 
ing  Horse  division  entirely.  This  may  seem 
a  drastic  remedy,  but  the  various  Walking 
Horse  societies  have  had  ample  time  to  clean 
their  own  stable.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 
The  AHSA  must  have  the  courage  to  do  it 
for  them. 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
the  Sun,  Jan.  6,  1966] 

Spur  op  the  Moment — Torture  Still  Goads 
the  Walking  Horse 
(By  George  Coleman) 

The  Tennessee  walking  horse  cruelty  is  seif 
to  hobble  into  the  1966  annual  convention  /f 
the  American  Horse  Shows  Assn,  opening  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  a  week  from  today.  / 

There’s  a  new  rule  that’s  supposed  to  hog- 
tie  any  trainers  messing  around  with/walking 
horses:  “Any  horse  foaled  after  Jan.  1,  1965, 
with  scars  around  the  coronet  or  pastern  area 
(Just  above  the  hoof)  is  ineligih/e  for  compe¬ 
tition.”  Plus,  “The  use  of  an/ substance  on 
the  coronet  or  pastern  area  Which  is  evident 
during  show  performance  yf  prohibited  .  .  .” 

For  five  years,  since  t/is  newspaper  and 
Sports  Illustrated  expos/d  the  bloody  busi¬ 
ness,  the  AHSA  has  been  passing  noose-tight¬ 
ening  rules  and  the  oruelty  continues. 

A  MATTBR  FOR  RHYME? 

At  that  time  despite  published  photos  of 
horses  bleeding/o  the  extent  of  staining  the 
tanbark  of  sgow  rings,  the  AHSA  officers 
didn’t  believe  what  they  saw.  The  late  Adrian 
Van  Sindegen,  then  AHSA  president,  at  the 
1960  convention  whitewashed  the  cruelty 
with  a  i$2-line  poem  in  his  report: 

"ii  you  desire  a  saddle  horse, 

/ A  horse  that’s  sure  to  please 

/  Just  buy  yourself  a  walking  horse, 

/  And  ride  along  with  ease  .  . 


But  before  the  three-day  meeting  ended 
the  AHSA  took  its  initial  halting  steps  to 
curb  the  torture  of  the  walking  horse.  Three 
months  later  at  the  Nashville  (Term.)  TWH 
breeders’  annual  dinner,  Tennessee’s  Gov. 
Buford  Ellington  told  500  owners  and  train¬ 
ers,  “Either  you  stop  messin’  with  walking 
horse  cruelty  or  I’ll  chase  every  last  one  of 
you  over  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.” 
Everybody  smiled. 

A  TYPICAL  PENALTY 

Despite  dozens  of  anti-cruelty  rules  in 
the  AHSA  book,  the  cruelty  goes  on.  Here’s 
an  example  why:  Three  trainers  were  found 
guilty  of  showing  bleeding  horses  at  Kansas 
City’s  American  Royal  Horse  Show.  So  the 
AHSA  directors  suspended  the  three  for  three 
months  until  April  1,  1966,  during  the  winter 
time  when  the  horsemen  wouldn’t  be  showing 
anyway.  That’s  a  penalty? 

In  the  walking  horse,  the  longer  and 
higher  the  stride,  the  better  the  ride  and 
performance.  Instead  of  taking  months  to 
teach  the  animal  and  being  content  with  its 
best,  the  trainers  apply  a  burning  mercury 
ointment  above  the  hooves.  Soon  the  flesh  is 
blistered. 

On  top  of  the  hooves  go  upside-down 
cups  of  rubber  called  boots  and  inside  the 
boots  on  top  of  the  blisters  are  tacks.  As 
the  boots  and  tacks  rub  the  flesh  rawer,  thV 
horse,  to  relieve  the  pain,  barely  touches 
'the  front  feet  to  the  ground.  To  keejynis 
balance  he  increases  the  back  stride.  Tmat’s 
th\way  some  show  ribbons  are  won.  / 


The \atest  trick  is  deliberateljyto  drive  a 
nail,  in 'shoeing,  into  the  horse/  foot.  That 
accomplishes  the  same  result  ae  the  burning 
ointment  and  tacks.  And  thgre’s  no  rule  in 
the  AHSA  book  about  a  naif  in  the  foot. 


Statement  by  Mrs.  H.  M/)ler,  Representing 
the  American  \Hui\y(NE  Association  and 
the  ChattanoogV  JTenn.,  Humane  Educa¬ 
tional  Society  X. 

(At  the  national  j^ele oration  of  the  walking 
horse,  Shelby  vill/  Tennk  September  4,  1965) 

I  arrived  at  tfie  horse  show  on  Friday  night, 
August  28,  B>u5.  \ 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23V  1965 

My  firs*  experience  was  seeing,  a  sore  mare. 
She  wap  very  stiff  and  sore  and  oould  barely 
walk./  \ 

I  kaw  the  blacksmith  applying  some  chem¬ 
ical  to  a  horse’s  hoof.  The  horse  reacted 
violently  to  the  pain.  When  the  owna  saw 
<rny  identification,  he  took  the  horse  and  rode 
off.  I  could  not  follow  and  could  not  get  the 
identity  of  the  owner.  \ 

The  horses  were  used  constantly  wearing 
heavy  chains  which  tore  their  pastern  badly 
wearing  the  hair  off — some  were  bleeding. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 

I  saw  a  man  cut  a  walking  horse’s  foot 
at  the  cornet  band  with  a  razor  blade,  and' 
rub  salt  in  the  wound.  I  asked  him  what  he 
did  that  for,  he  did  not  answer  and  when  he 
saw  my  identification,  he  rode  rapidly  away. 

Every  night  at  the  horse  show,  the  horses 
were  shown  stiff  and  sore.  After  working  and 
getting  warmed  up,  they  did  not  show  so 
much  stiffness.  However,  after  standing,  they 
moved  sore  after  being  judged.  This  seems  to 
be  routine. 

In  one  class  one  of  the  exhibitors  who  had 
not  been  pinned,  or  tied,  was  angry  and  he 
jumped  the  gate  (about  2  feet)  out  of  the 
ring  without  getting  permission  to  leave  and 
without  waiting  for  the  gate  to  be  opened. 
A  policeman  told  me  that  when  the  rider  got 
outside,  he  hit  the  horse  in  the  head  in 
anger. 

H.  M.  Oler, 

Humane  Agent,  Humane  Educational 
Society  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


S.  2544— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL/ 

TO  PROVIDE  GREATER  OPPORTLK 

NITY  FOR  PARTICIPATION  /IN 

RULEMAKING  BY  AND  ON  BEHALF 

OF  PERSONS  OF  LIMITED  MEANS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  i/troduce 
for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy^,  a  bill  to 
provide  greater  participation  in  rule- 
making  by  persons  of  limited  means. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  ime  Government 
of  a  free  and  open  so/iety  should  strive 
to  involve  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  governmental  decisions  affecting 
them.  / 

As  we  seek  tc/preserve  and  refine  our 
political  system,  we  are  witnessing  a 
growing  tendency  among  some  Federal 
agencies  ta/open  their  proceedings  more 
to  the  public. 

The  Purpose  of  the  bill  we  introduce 
todav/fs  to  insure  that  persons  of  limited 
mea/s  are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
thi/ trend  as  are  persons  of  affluence. 
/The  bill,  identical  to  S.  3703  which  I 
"introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  contract  with 
or  to  make  grants  to  such  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  to  represent 
the  poor  in  Federal  rulemaking  proced¬ 
ures  which  will  affect  them. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  arrange  for  representation  of 
the  poor  with  Federal  departments  on 
questions  affecting  the  poor.  This  would 
enable  people  of  limited  means  to.  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  to  Federal  departments  as  others 
now  do. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  poor  will 
always  be  correct,  but  rather  that  the 
poor,  right  or  wrong,  have  the  right  to 
be  heard. 

The  bill  seeks  to  insure  that  efforts  to 
advance  the  principle  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  include  the  poor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

\  The  bill  (S.  2544)  to  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  participation  in  rule- 
making  by  and  on  behalf  of  persons  of 
limited  means,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
(for  fthnself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  \ead  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Comteittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  Be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  \ 

\  S.  2544 

Be  it  enacteaSsby  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativeb.of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrebs  assembled.  That  it  is 
fundamental  to  wisfc  administrative  rule- 
making  that,  except  hi  limited  or  unusual 
circumstances,  persons  Vhose  interests  may 
be  affected  be  assured  ofNan  opportunity  to 
participate  in  rulemaking \hrough  submis¬ 
sion  of  data,  views,  or  argurhents  to  the  re¬ 
sponsible  rulemaking  agencyv  Rulemaking 
frequently  affects  persons  without  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  keep  themselves  in¬ 
formed  concerning  proposed  rules  or  to  peti¬ 
tion  for  rules  or  amendment  or  repeal  of 
rules.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  mwuis  be 
provided  whereby,  insofar  as  feasible^  the 
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^interests  of  such  persons  may  be  protected 
rn  rulemaking  and  whereby  the  rulemaking 
process  may  be  benefited  by  advocacy  on  be¬ 
ll  a  i\of  such  interests. 

Se\2.  Section  553,  in  chapter  5,  Adminis- 
tratives. Procedure,  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  isShereby  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

“(f)  ThdVAttorney  General  is  directed  to 
enter  into  contracts  with,  or  to  make  grants 
subject  to  appropriate  conditions  to,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
or  such  other  natoonally  organized  nonprofit 
bodies  with  genertdly  similar  objectives  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  whereby  such  body 
or  bodies  may  be  provided  with  funds  to 
enable  them  to  participate  in  rulemaking  in 
accordance  with  this  section  on  behalf  of 
interested  persons  who,  boSu) use  of  their  lack 
of  personal  resources,  are  unable  effectively 
to  do  so.  Any  such  body  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  interested  person  for  ti\e  purpose  of 
this  section.  Such  body  or  bodies  may  con¬ 
tract  with  other  persons  to  aid  ii\effectuat- 
ing  the  purposes  of  such  contract  >or  grant. 
The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  ro  adopt 
such  rules  or  regulations  as  may  be  Appro¬ 
priate  to  the  administration  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion.  He  is  authorized,  further,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  agency  involved,  by  ordto 
to  make  this  section  applicable  to  matter^ 
relating  to  public  property,  loans,  grants, 
benefits,  or  contracts  in  circumstances  where 
he  determines  that  such  matters  so  affect  the 
interests  of  persons  of  limited  means  as  to 
make  it  appropriate  that,  in  connection  with 
rulemaking  with  respect  to  such  matters,  a 
body  or  bodies  receiving  a  contract  or  grant 
under  this  subsection  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  represent  such  interests.” 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  2. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


S.  740 


S.  1872 


Mr.  BYRt)  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres 
ident,  a,t/the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
;gon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as 


cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.1872)  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
(title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  behalf  of  my  very  close  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  and  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  addec 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  740)  to  pe; 
manently  establish  the  Interagency  Cc 
mittee  on  Mexican-American  Affair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be  added  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2264)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  authorization  for  grants  for 
communicable  disease  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  the  request  of  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Randolph),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop¬ 
er),  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  he  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Hie  bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for  1  year 
t\e  authorization  for  research  relating 
to  Nfuels  and  vehicles  under  the  proyf- 
sion\of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The\PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wj/hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2315 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatVat  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the7 Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska/  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1761)  designat¬ 
ing  the  Interstate  Highway  System  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Eisenhower  In¬ 
terstate  System.  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection  ./it  is  so  ordered. 


S.J.  RES.  120 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  : 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  be  adc 
a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resol utior 
Res.  120)  providing  for  the 
and  submission  to  the  Congress/ 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia/Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  namp  if  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexbro  (Mr.  Ander¬ 
son),  be  added  as\a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  2315)  to  restoke/xhe  Golden  Eagle 
program  to  the  Languid  Water  Conser¬ 
vation  Fund  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is /o  ordered 

S.  2452 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  president,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing/the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska/iMr.  Stevens)  be  added  aka  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2452,  providing  retirement 
benefits  for  commissioned  officers  of\he 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
'objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2457 


ter  ground  transportation 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF! 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ER.  Without 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
STAR  PRINT  OF  BILL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  west  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalLof  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  C/(se)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  thaffollowing  Senators  be  listed 
as  cosponsors  of  the  star  print  of  the 
bill  (S.  1/093)  to  promote  public  confi¬ 
dence  hr  the  integrity  of  the  branches  of 
the  Gjavernment,  which  was  requested  by 
hiuyun  June  30  and  which  appears  on 
pa^e  S7353  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bellmon, 

Ir.  Church,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  * 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias,  1 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Spong,  and  Mr.  Tydings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  2,  1969,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aili 
Kallio;  and 

S.  1011.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE — AMENDMENTS  TO  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AP- 
PROPIATION  BILL,  1970 


AMENDMENT  NO.  61 


Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2457),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2518 


a 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  (Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as  cospon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  2518)  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  governing  eli¬ 
gibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  benefits  thereunder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


In  accordance  with  the  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraphs  1  and  4  of  rule 
XVI  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11612),  an  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes  the  following 
amendment:  namely:  On  page  19,  line  12 
delete  “$84,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “$104,000,000,  Provided,  That 
$20,000,000  shall  be  available  for  milk  for 
needy  children  in  nonprofit  high  schools  and 
schools  of  lower  levels,  child-care  centers, 
summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training 
of  children.” 


Mr.  JAVITS  also  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  61),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  11612,  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 
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(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  62 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  Mr.  Hart)  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  1  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612),  an 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  on  page  20,  line  2  delete  “$100,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“$120,000,000.” 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  Mr.  Hart)'  also  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  11612,  supra,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
APPROPRIATION 
AMENDMENT 


AGRICULTURE 
BILL,  1970- 


amendment  NO.  63 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  SPE¬ 
CIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EVAL¬ 
UATION  AND  PLANNING  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  of  Social 
Programs,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to  give  notice 
that  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  7  and  8, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  4202  of  the  New  Ser 
ate  Office  Building.  An  additional  hear¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  room  4232  at  1 :30/p.m. 
on  Thursday,  July  10. 

Consideration  will  be  given /during 
these  sessions  to  the  recent  repent  of  the 
HEW  Social  Indicators  Panel  entitled 
“Toward  a  Social  Report.”  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  will  also  receive  testimony  on  S.  5, 
the  proposed  Full  Opportunity  Act. 

The  subcommittee  /consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  front  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton) /The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mt/Prouty)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker). 


TOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr/KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
16./L969,  Senator  Sparkman,  chairman 
of/the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Ji'ban  Affairs,  announced  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  would  begin  hearings  on  July 


15  on  1969  housing,  urban  development 
and  mass  transportation  legislation.  He 
announced  at  that  time  that  he  would 
submit  at  a  later  date  a  list  of  the  bills 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  upon 
which  the  hearings  would  be  held. 

In  Senator  Sparkman’s  absence,  I 
should  like  to  announce  the  list  of  bills 
as  follows : 

S.  201,  S.  415,  S.  527,  S.  669,  S.  676,  S.  1032, 
S.  1048,  S.  1474,  S.  2207,  S.  2368  and  S.  2440. 

The  hearings  will  commence  on  July 
15  and  run  through  July  25,  1969.  They 
will  be  held  in  room  5302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m., 
each  day. 

Should  additional  bills  be  introduced 
prior  to  July  15,  they  will  also  be  made  a 
part  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 


ACQUISITION  OF  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  173,  S.  1373. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  /(S. 
L373)  to  amend  the  Federal  Avjation 
?t  of  1958. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER. /s  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  coq^ideration 
of  thesbill? 

Therfet  being  no  objectioj/  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  J5ill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  ther  Committee  on 
Commerce  wth  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after\the  exacting  clause  and 
insert : 

(1)  Section  407  fo/j  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  add/idnal  sentence:  “Any  per¬ 
son  owning,  beneficially  or  as  trustee,  more 
than  5  per  cen/um  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capi&il,  as  the  \ase  may  be,  of  an 
air  carrier  /hall  submit ''annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Bo&jd  may  require, 
a  description  of  the  shares  oi\stock  or  other 
interes/  owned  by  such  person,  and  the 
amou/t  thereof.” 

(/)  Section  408  is  amended  l)v  striking 
subsection  408(a)  (5)  in  its  entiretyv  and  in¬ 
citing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
“(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  persons  con¬ 
trolling  an  air  carrier,  any  other  cormnon 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  in  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person 
to  acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any\ 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  acquisition 
from  this  requirement  to  the  extent  and  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest;” 

(3)  Section  408(b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  add¬ 
ing  a  colon  and  by  adding  the  following: 
“Provided,  further.  That  in  any  case  in  which 
an  order  of  approval  is  required  hereunder 
only  by  reason  of  the  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  408(a)(5),  the  Board  may  enter  such 
order  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  it 
by  regulation  may  prescribe.” 

(4)  Section  408  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f)  : 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  per¬ 
son  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier  unless 
the  Board  finds  otherwise.” 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  March  7,  1969:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  no  criminal  penalties 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  person  who  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  an  air  carrier  between 


March  7,  1969,  and  the  actual  date  of  enact/ 
ment  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Resi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguish/!  and 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  I  have  coaled  this 
bill  up  before  the  Senate  todjfy,  and  on 
his  behalf  I  wish  to  make  tiie  following 
statement  with  reference  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  offered. 

The  first  amendment/s  merely  techni¬ 
cal  in  nature  and  would  insert  after  the 
enacting  clause  the  following: 

That  the  Federal /Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  as  follows: 

Thus,  the  fimt  amendment  is  nonsub¬ 
stantive  in  n/xure  and  merely  supplies  a 
descriptior/of  the  appropriate  act  being 
amended  m  the  bill. 

The  p/rpose  of  the  second  amendment 
is  to  clarify  that  the  provision  of  the  bill 
creating  a  presumption  of  control  applies 
onl/to  ownership  of  voting  stock  having 
1  ^percent  of  the  total  vote.  Under  the 
roposed  amendment,  the  presumption  of 
'control  would  not  apply  to  owners  of  10 
percent  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
shares  having  some  type  of  voting  power 
if  the  shares  owned  do  not  carry  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote.  Conversely,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  would  apply  to  ownership  of 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  voting  shares  if  the  shares 
owned  carried  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
vote.  This  clarifying  language  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  S.  1373 
and  the  specific  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  worked  out  with  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  con¬ 
cerned  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  dated  June  27,  1969  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  second  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  and  a  letter  dated  June  6,  1969, 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  also  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  also  re¬ 
lating  to  the  language  of  the  second  pro¬ 
posed  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
,-ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
s\.  follows : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27, 1969. 
Hon.  I^arren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairrnan,  Committee  on  Commerce 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington .  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ^Chairman:  Your  staff  has  re¬ 
quested  the  Beard's  views  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange ''Commission’s  suggested  re¬ 
vision  of  a  proposed  amendment  of  S.  1373 
as  reported.  The  amendment  in  question,  on 
which  the  Board  commented  by  letter  dated 
June  10,  proposes  to  modify  S.  1373  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  presumption  ots.  control  (Section  4) 
to  cases  involving  10  percent  of  “the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  classes  of  the  voting  stock  of  an 
air  carrier  or  capital  of  an  am. carrier  *  *  *.” 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
proposes  substitute  language  fcnithe  purpose 
of  eliminating  an  ambiguity  and  deleting  the 
phrase  “or  capital.” 

The  Board  has  no  objection  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  language  proposed  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  except  fcm.  the 
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^deletion  of  the  term  “or  capital.”  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  the  suggested  language  Is 
\clarify  that  the  presumption  of  control 
applies  only  to  ownership  of  voting  stock 
having  10  percent  of  the  total  vote.  It  does 
not  apply  to  ownership  of  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  shares  having  some  type 
of  voting'power.  If  the  shares  owned  do  not 
carry  10  percent  of  the  vote.  Conversely,  the 
presumptlonSapplies  to  ownership  of  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
voting  shares  iK  the  shares  owned  carry  10 
percent  or  more  olathe  vote.  This  clarification 
appears  In  keeping\with  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment  of  S.  1373,  to  which 
the  Board  had  no  objection. 

The  Board,  howeverN.  suggests  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange'Commission’s  pro¬ 
posed  language  be  modified  to  read:  “*  *  * 
any  person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such,  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  \  *  *” 

The  phrase  “or  capital”  appears  inySection 
407  of  the  Act,  S.  1373  as  reported,  and  the 
proposed  amendment  of  S.  1373.  The  purpose 
of  the  phrase  is  to  cover  ownership  interests 
in  air  carriers  which  are  not  organized  i^s 
corporations  and  which  do  not  have  stock 
voting  or  otherwise.  Not  only  does  the  Act ' 
define  “air  carrier”  to  include  “an  individual” 
or  “a  partnership,”  as  well  as  a  corporation 
[§101(3)  and  (13)],  but  many  air  carriers 
such  as  air  taxi  operators  and  air  freight 
forwarders  actually  operate  as  single  pro¬ 
prietorships  or  partnerships.  While  the 
Board's  regulations  exempt  air  taxi  operators 
and  air  freight  forwarders  from  Section  408 
for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  exempt  other 
persons  acquiring  such  carriers  from  the 
need  to  comply  with  Section  408.  To  elimi¬ 
nate  the  “or  capital”  provision  would  thus 
cause  an  undesirable  gap  in  S.  1373’s  cover¬ 
age. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  significance  of  the 
words  “or  capital,”  as  used  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  is  unclear.  In  suggesting  that 
the  reference  be  to  voting  securities  “or 
capital,  as  the  case  may  be,”  the  Board  notes 
that  the  quoted  language  is  now  tised  in 
Section  407.  In  any  event,  the  legislative 
history  can  clarify  the  significance  of  the 
phraseology. 

The  Board  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
submit  its  comments. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Crooker,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Securities  and  Exchange 

Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  28  regarding  Sf  1373. 
As  indicated  in  the  Committee  Rej^ort,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assure  that  no  one 
will  acquire  control  of  an  air  carrier  with¬ 
out  prior  approval  of  the  CivU'  Aeronautics 
Board  unless  the  Board  grants'an  exemption. 

As  you  point  out,  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose  without  unnecessary  obstruction  of  air¬ 
line  financing,  or  undue  complications  in 
the  statute,  presents  /ome  difficulties  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variety  01  ways  in  which  con¬ 
trol  of  a  company /may  be  obtained  and 
the  great  variety  of  capital  structures  which 
air  carriers  may  Have. 

Similar  probjems  confronted  the  drafts¬ 
men  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1938/and  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  It  both  statutes  the  concept 
of  "contrail”  is  important.  In  some  instances, 
the  question  0f  whether  or  not  a  company 

has  tg/register  under  the  statute  and  become 
ct  to  regulation  thereunder,  depends 
up*fii  the  presence  or  absence  of  control  re¬ 


lationships  between  it  and  other  companies. 
Both  the  Holding  Company  Act  and  the  In¬ 
vestment  Company  Act  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  defining  “control”  in  a  manner  rather 
similar  to  that  chosen  in  S.  1373.  They  refer 
to  “control”  as  meaning  control  in  fact,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  Section  408(a)  (5)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  Section  2  of  S.  1373,  and  then 
they  create  a  presumption  that  a  person  own¬ 
ing  a  specified  percentage  of  the  voting  se¬ 
curities  of  a  company  is  in  control  unless 
the  Commission  determines  otherwise.  For 
the  sake  of  clarity,  both  of  these  Acts  also 
define  the  term  “voting  security.”  The  defi¬ 
nition  contained  in  Section  2(a)  (40)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  reads  in 
pertinent  part  as  follows: 

“(40)  ‘Voting  security’  means  any  security 
presently  entitling  the  owner  or  holder  there¬ 
of  to  vote  for  the  election  of  directors  of 
a  company.  A  specified  percentage  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  a  company 
means  such  amount  of  its  outstanding  voting 
securities  as  entitles  the  holder  or  holders 
thereof  to  cast  said  specified  percentage  of 
the  aggregate  votes  which  the  holders  of  all 
the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  such 
company  are  entitled  to  cast.  . . .” 

Section  2(a)  (17)  of  the  Public  Utility 
^Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  similar.  In 
general,  our  experience  with  this  approach 
been  satisfactory. 

is  true,  as  you  point  out,  that  contra/ 
of  a  Company  can  be  acquired  in  other  wa/s 
than  through  the  ownership  of  voting  secu¬ 
rities.  indeed,  it  can  be  acquired  without 
the  ownership  of  any  securities,  as  /or  ex¬ 
ample,  by  \  management  or  other  oontract. 
It  remains  \rue,  however,  that  Ine  usual 
method  of  acquiring  control  of  a  Company  is 
to  acquire  a  controlling  block  /f  voting  se¬ 
curities  and  to  utilize  the  voting  power  so 
obtained  to  take  over  con  tool  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  tnfe  management.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  therefore,  that \piythe  purposes  of  a 
presumption  based  onN/ie  ownership  of  se¬ 
curities,  such  as  that  n/oposed  to  be  provided 
in  new  subsection  Jl)  oi  Section  408,  as 
added  by  Section  4A>f  S.  IS73,  reference  to 
voting  securities,  As  in  done\  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  presumptive  provisions  of  the  Hold¬ 
ing  Company  Act  and  the  InveAment  Com¬ 
pany  Act,  would  .be  satisfactory.  Ivwould,  for 
example,  be/somewhat  unreasonably  to  pre¬ 
sume  the  existence  of  control  because,  of  the 
ownership  of  10  per  cent  of  a  small  crass  of 
non  voting  preferred  stock  which  might  be 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  capitali!y- 
tioiybf  the  air  carrier  and  carry  little  or  ms) 
influence  in  its  management  and,  as  the\ 
nation  industry  has  apparently  represented 
Eo  you,  this  might  interfere  with  airline 
financing  without  corresponding  protection 
against  a  change  in  control.  In  the  relatively 
unusual  situation  where  control  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  otherwise  than  through  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  voting  securities,  the  general  prohi¬ 
bition  to  be  contained  in  amended  Section 
408(a)(5)  would  appear  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  purpose  of  the  presumption  is  to 
provide  certainty  in  the  relatively  common 
situation  where  a  person  makes  a  relatively 
significant  investment  in  securities  of  a  car¬ 
rier  and  needs  to  know  whether  or  not  this 
may  place  him  in  violation  of  amended  Sec¬ 
tion  408(a)(5)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  Thus,  we  see  some  merit  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  amendment  to  S.  1373  which  you 
enclosed. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  amendment,  as 
it  stands,  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  "owning  beneflcailly  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
classes  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  air  carrier” 
means  ownershiw  of  stock  having  10  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  or  ownership  of  10  per 
cent  of  stock  having  some  type  of  voting 
power,  whether  or  not  this  ownership  car¬ 
ries  10  per  cent  of  the  vote.  For  example,  if 
a  carrier  has  outstanding  a  thousand  shares 


of  common  stock  having  one  vote  per  share 
and  a  thousand  shares  of  preferred  stock 
having  ten  votes  per  share,  it  would  not 
clear  whether  ownership  of  a  hundred  shar/s 
of  each  class  would  create  the  statutory  pre¬ 
sumption  or  whether  the  presumption  would 
arise  only  from  ownership  of  shares  having, 
in  the  aggregate,  eleven  hundred  votes.  The 
significance  of  the  words  "or  capital”  in  the 
proposed  amendment  is  also  unclear.  The 
term  “capital,”  when  used  with  respect  to 
corporations,  apparently  mean/;  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  all  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock, 
whether  or  not  voting,  while  in  other  con¬ 
texts  it  is  said  to  refer  to jfoe  assets  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  corporation. 

I  attach  hereto  a  copy/of  a  proposed  revision 
of  Paragraph  (4)  of  sT  1373  which  might  be 
used  in  case  your  Committee  should  conclude 
to  follow  the  general  pattern  found  in  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
and  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

I  hope  that/the  foregoing  will  be  of  some 
assistance  ana  if  we  can  provide  any  further 
help,  pleasouet  us  know. 

Sig/erely, 

Hamer  H,  Budge, 

Chairman. 

Amendment  to  S.  1373 
At  page  3,  line  18,  strike  all  of  paragraph  4 
(nd  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

“(4)  Section  408  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f)  : 

“  ‘For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  per¬ 
son  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As  used 
herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier  means 
ownership  of  such  amount  of  its  outstanding 
voting  securities  as  entitles  the  holder  thereof 
to  cast  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  votes 
which  the  holders  of  all  the  outstanding  vot¬ 
ing  securities  of  such  carrier  are  entitled  to 
cast.’  ” 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  I  send  to  the  desk 
two  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  407(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
le  following  additional  sentence:  “Any  per- 

soh  owning,  beneficially  or  as  trustee,  more 
thah  5  per  centum  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock\or  capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an 
air  earner  shall  submit  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Board  may  require, 
a  description  of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other 
interest  owned  by  such  person,  and  the 
amount  thereof.’ 

(2)  Section\408  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  408 (al (5)  in  its  entirety,  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(5)  For  any  ans.  carrier  or  person  con¬ 
trolling  an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  in  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person 
to  acquire  control  of  an\  air  carrier  in  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exemptisany  acquisition 
from  this  requirement  to  the'extent  and  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  in  tn^  public  in¬ 
terest;  ” 

(3)  Section  408(b)  is  amendedNby  strik¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  anX adding 
a  colon  and  by  adding  the  following!  ‘Pro¬ 
vided,  further,  That  in  any  case  in  which 
an  order  of  approval  is  required  hereunder 
only  by  reason  of  the  requirments  of  sectic 
408(a)  (5),  the  Board  may  enter  such  orde> 
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Here  we’re  really  doing  something  impor¬ 
tant.” 


OPERATION  MAINSTREAM 

Ir.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
active  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  \dministration,  Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr., 
recently  addressed  the  Cosmopolitan 
ChambeV  of  Commerce  in  Chicago.  His 
address  is\a  most  perceptive  look  at  the 
problem  ofxhelping  establish  minority - 
owned  businXses  and  a  very  forthright 
report  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
and  are  currency  being  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  pro¬ 
mote  minority  enterprise.  I  think  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Sandoval  reflect  the 
concern  that  President  Nixon’s  admin¬ 
istration  has  for  furthering  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  minority  enterprise  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  the  sincere  efforts \he  President 
is  making  to  achieve  that  goal. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  statement  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the\state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  i\  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr.,  Administra¬ 
tor,  Small  Business  Administration,  Be¬ 
fore  the  Cosmopolitan  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chicago,  III.,  June  7,  1969 
Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today  to 
talk  with  you. 

I  believe  we  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 
You  are  businessmen,  or  men  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  business,  and  commerce.  So  am  I. 
You  are  members  of  a  minority  group.  So 

am  I. 

You  are  interested  in  seeing  more  members 
of  minority  groups  become  businessmen.  So 
am  I. 

And,  as  you  know  I  am  responsible  for 
directing  a  program  that  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  us  achieve  that  goal. 

So  it  is  that  program  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  today.  We  call  it  Opera¬ 
tion  Mainstream  and  we  hope  it  will  provide 
opportunities  for  more  members  of  minority 
groups  to  establish  sound  businesses. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  in  the 
press  recently  that  we  have  cut  back  SBA’s 
program  to  help  minorities. 

I  can  tell  you  that’s  not  true. 

We’re  not  cutting  back  our  efforts,  we’re 
increasing  them. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  press  that . 
SBA  is  making  fewer  loans  to  minorities  noy 
than  it  did  a  few  months  ago. 

I  can  tell  you  that’s  not  true. 

I’ve  said  that  I  won’t  play  a  nundbers 
game  and  I  mean  it.  But  for  those  who  rely 
heavily  on  numbers,  I  can  say  that  we  are 
making  more  minority  loans  today  than 
at  any  time  since  the  program  ywas  started 
last  August. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  certain 
methods  we  are  using  in  ruiming  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  don’t  mind  constructive  criticism. 
I  welcome  it.  Because  /through  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  we  are  able  to  see  our  weak 
spots  and  are  able  tq/take  steps  to  correct 
them. 

I  suppose  a  comparison  between  what  we 
are  doing  and  tfie  manner  in  which  the 
program  was  operated  by  our  predecessors 
is  inevitable. 

Bnt  I  don believe  such  a  comparison  is 
fair  to  either  our  predecessors  or  us.  It  serves 
no  useful/purpose.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

In  tiier  first  place,  this  is  not  a  personal 
test  to'  see  which  of  us  can  achieve  the 
best  Record.  It’s  a  long-range  program  to 
truly  help  the  minorities.  I  think  this  was 
the  goal  of  the  people  who  started  the  pro¬ 
ram  and  it  certainly  is  what  we  are  working 
/for. 


Secondly,  the  people  who  started  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  seven  months  experience  with  it. 
We  have  had  less  than  half  that  time — three 
months  experience  to  date. 

Conversely,  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
building  on  what  already  has  been  done.  The 
people  who  began  the  program  had  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  to  develop  the  program 
and  put  it  into  operation. 

So  I  don’t  feel  that  comparison  are  valid 
or  serve  any  purpose. 

And  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  people 
who  started  the  program  made  a  good  start. 

They  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  community.  We  are  continuing  these 
efforts. 

They  started  to  develop  liaison  with  com¬ 
munity  organizations  to  find  the  people 
among  the  minorities  who  could  run  a 
business. 

We  are  continuing  to  do  this. 

They  realized  the  necessity  of  getting 
business  and  industry  to  provide  the  man¬ 
agement  training  and  advice  that  new  busi¬ 
nesses  require  if  they  are  to  succeed.  We 
agree  this  is  necessary.  We  found  this  was 
one  area  that  was  lagging  in  development  and 
we  are  really  concentrating  on  it. 

However,  we  can  and  must  improve  on 
what  has  been  started  so  we  have  made  some, 
changes  which  we  believe  will  accomplish 
that  improvement. 

I  think  the  fact  we  have  made  sAme 
changes  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  incor- 
'  rect  conclusion  that  we  are  lessenijig  our 
efforts  in  the  minority  enterprise  Urogram, 
et  me  say  again,  that’s  not  true. 

I  Xpund  that  the  minority  program  was 
split  aff  from  the  rest  of  the  /Agency’s  op¬ 
eration/  We  felt  we  should  make  it  a  vital 
part  of  \ur  overall  operations  and  so  we 
changed  that.  I  found  a/ dozen  people  in 
Washington\and  60  or  70  “team”  members 
in  certain  cnjes  working  apart  from  our 
field  offices  oriYthe  minority  program.  The 
teams  had  respOjisijn'my  but  no  authority. 
And  our  field  off//;  had  the  authority  but 
no  responsibility.. 

We  felt  a  different  Approach  would  be  more 
effective  and  tyfe  changed  that. 

You  know/ we  have  nearly  900  people  in 
our  Washipjgton  office  and  some  3,000  more 
in  our  field  offices. 

I  want'  all  of  these  people  \o  be  concerned 
with  tbfe  minority  program.  Mote  important — 
I  warn  them  to  be  concerned  \nd  working 
in  0ur  effort. 

I’ve  made  our  regional  offices  respon- 
Ible  for  the  program  and  have  given  them 
/the  authority  to  carry  it  out. 

We  are  going  to  continue  sending,  our 
people  into  the  inner  cities  and  ghettos  And 
the  communities  across  the  country  where 
the  minorities  live.  And  we  are  going  to  havi 
more  minority  staff  members  working  to 
help  the  minorities. 

I  don’t  think  anyone  knows  the  problems 
of  the  Black-American  or  understands  him 
better  than  another  Black-American — a  soul 
brother. 

,  I  don’t  think  anyone  knows  the  problems 
of  a  Mexican-American  or  understands  him 
better  than  a  Mexican-American,  a  compadre. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  more  Black  staff 
members  going  into  Black  communities.  And 
we  are  going  to  have  more  Spanish-speaking 
staff  members  going  into  Spanish  speaking 
sections  than  we  had  before. 

And  we  are  going  to  have  more  minorities 
in  top  jobs  in  SBA  helping  set  policy  and 
advising  us  on  how  we  can  best  run  a  minor¬ 
ity  program. 

When  we  took  office,  our  “team”  in  Los 
Angeles  had  only  one  person  that  could  speak 
Spanish.  That’s  just  not  good  enough  in  the 
city  with  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  country.  We’ve  changed  that. 

I  found  that  the  “team”  in  New  York  City 
had  only  two  Black  and  one  Puerto  Rican 
member.  That’s  not  enough  in  the  city  with 
the  largest  Black  population  in  the  nation 


and  a  large  group  of  Puerto  Rican  people.  £fo 
we’ve  added  six  new  minority  team  members 
already — four  Spanish  speaking  and/ two 
Black  members  and  two  other  Black  members 
are  going  to  join  the  team  shortly.  Ajfd,  we’ll 
add  more.  / 

We  have  heard  some  criticism/because  I 
said  we  will  make  sound  loans.  This  in  some 
way  has  been  misconstrued  try  mean  we  are 
tightening  up  on  our  criterm/  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  minorities  to  get  loans. 

That’s  not  true.  I  haven’t  changed  any  of 
the  existing  criteria  for  minorities  to  qualify 
for  a  loan.  / 

When  I  say  I  want  our  offices  to  make 
sound  loans,  I  mean/that  when  we  help  put  a 
man  in  business  we  want  to  be  reasonably 
certain  we  have  /all  the  back-up  help — both 
management  and  technical — that  he  is  going 
to  need  so  that  he  will  own  a  going  business 
a  year  or  two  years  or  five  years  from  now, 
and  not  hecome  merely  a  statistic  on  our 
loan  reports  for  the  month  we  make  the  loan. 

It  doesn’t  mean,  because  I  want  a  sound 
loan,  that  we  won’t  take  risks.  We  will  take 
risks.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
to  _/nake  some  mistakes  along  the  way. 

lut  I’m  not  afraid  of  making  mistakes  if 
C'e  can  learn  from  them.  So  I  say  to  you  that 
'we  are  going  to  take  risks,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  mistakes.  But  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  make  progress. 

As- 1  said  earlier,  I  don’t  believe  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  efforts  will  be  found  in  any  score 
sheet  or  statistical  report. 

We’re  not  dealing  in  numbers.  We’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  human  beings.  We’re  dealing  with 
people’s  lives  and  perhaps  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

I  don’t  believe  that  the  proof  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  loans  we 
make. 

I  believe  the  success  will  be  found  in  a 
store  you  can  see  like  the  franchise  business 
we  helped  open  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in 
Brooklyn  yesterday. 

I  don’t  believe  the  proof  of  our  efforts  will 
be  in  the  dollar  volume  of  loans  we  can 
report. 

I  believe  the  success  will  be  found  in  the 
black  trucker  and  the  black  and  Mexican- 
American  auto  parts  dealers  that  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester,  Safeway  Truck  Lines,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation,  local  banks  and  SBA  all 
helped  put  in  business  in  Kansas  City  two 
weeks  ago. 

I  don’t  believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will 
be  found  in  annual  loan  rates  we  set  or  can 
quote  to  the  press. 

I  believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will  be 
found  in  the  Martin  Luther  King  Sr.  Nursing 
Home  that  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Foun¬ 
dation,  local  banks  and  SBA  all  helped  estab¬ 
lish  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

I  don’t  believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will 
>e  found  in  the  number  of  news  releases  we 
ik^ue  on  the  program. 

believe  the  proof  of  our  success  will  be 
found  in  the  dry  cleaning  store  located  in  the 
Chicago  ghetto  that  a  local  development 
company,  a  local  bank  and  SBA  helped  mi¬ 
nority  people  buy  from  white  owners  this 
week.  \ 

I  can  say  \o  you  truthfully  my  friends :  We 
are  not  lessening  our  efforts.  We  are  in¬ 
creasing  them.',. 

We  are  not  cutting  back  on  our  program. 
We  are  expanding\it. 

We  are  not  less  concerned.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  how>s  we  can  improve  our 
program  to  make  it  verve  the  minorities 
better. 

I  have  been  a  member  oK  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  the  nawpn  for  39  years 
now.  I’ve  been  the  route.  I  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  the  minorities  face  and  I  can  tell  you  I 
mean  to  face  up  to  those  problems  with  all 
the  resources  at  my  command, 

I  hope  that  when  it  comes  time  for  us 
to  turn  the  program  over  to  our  successors, 
that  they  will  look  for  improvements  and 
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Fill  seek  new  methods  of  increasing  the  effec- 
;  of  the  program  and  that  they  will  be 
i  to  improve  on  our  record. 

Ahd  if,  when  it  comes  time  for  us  to  pass 
the  hs,ton  to  the  next  man,  we  can  walk 
past  a\oew  Black  or  Mexioan-American  or 
Indian  6r  other  minority- owned  business 
and  say  wkhad  a  little  something  to  do  with 
helping  a  fellow  American  become  a  success¬ 
ful  businessman,  then  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  say  we  achieved  some  success. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  join  us  at  SBA  in 
working  toward  thf^day. 

INTERPRETATION"'  OF  RIGHT  TO 

STRIKE  PROVISION  IN  FORCED 

LABOR  CONVENTIC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  I  spoke  on  the  floor  about  the 
Forced  Labor  Convention,  included  in 
my  remarks  was  a  substantial  quote 
from  former  Secretary  of  Laboi  .Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  concerning  the  application 
of  this  convention  to  existing  constitu¬ 
tional  law.  Mr.  Goldberg’s  analysis  de 
onstrates  clearly  why  ratification  of 
Forced  Labor  Convention  would  not  con-'' 
flict  with  our  own  laws  governing  labor- 
management  relations. 

Opponents  of  ratification  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  adoption  of  this  treaty  might 
raise  havoc  with  State  and  Federal  laws 
which  prohibit  certain  types  of  employ¬ 
ees  from  striking — for  example,  New 
York’s  Conlin-Wadlin  Act.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  there  would  then  be  two  con¬ 
flicting  clauses  in  our  legal  framework 
concerning  the  procedure  for  handling 
strikers  and  what  woufd  constitute  suf¬ 
ficient  grounds  for  ai'resting  them. 

But  as  Mr.  Goldberg  made  abundantly 
clear  in  his  remarks  before  a  Human 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  this  convention 
would  not  be  applicable  to  criminal 
sanctions  invoked  for  violations  of  court 
orders  such  as  the  ones  which  are  issued 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Currently,  when  one  is  sent  to  prison  for 
violating  a  valid  injunction  issued  un¬ 
der  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
one  is  incarcerated  for  contempt  of 
court.  One  is  not  jailed  for  striking  even 
though  the  terms  of  the  statute  may 
forbid  or  prohibit  certain  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities.  One  is  jailed  for  defying  a  court 
order. 

Similarly,  when  one  commits  an  as; 
sault,  even  though  it  might  be  in  coi 
nection  with  a  perfectly  legal  strike^hne 
is  not  entitled  to  immunity.  The  offense 
for  which  the  indictment  is  issuecKis  not 
for  exercising  one’s  constitutional  right 
to  engage  in  strike  activities.  Rather,  one 
is  sent  to  jail  under  those  ciwuimstances 
for  violating  our  criminal  ^atutes  out¬ 
lawing  assaults. 

Thus,  in  both  these  instances,  one  can¬ 
not  be  jailed  under  our  existing  legal 
code  for  participating  in  a  strike.  The 
right  to  strike  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  basic  freedoms  of  those  who  work. 
One  can  be,  however,  sent  to  prison  for 
violating  a  court  order.  Hence,  Mr.  Gold¬ 
berg’s  interpretation  is  correct  when  he 
enunciates  .that  the  Forced  Labor  Con¬ 
vention  would  not  contravene  with  any 
of  our  oym  legal  rights  or  statutes. 

We  have  been  looking  at  Mr.  Gold¬ 
berg^  analysis.  But  another  former  Sec¬ 


retary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz,  has  also 
taken  the  position  that  the  ratification 
of  this  convention  would  definitely  not 
conflict  with  our  existing  legal  code.  One 
would  be  hard  put  to  challenge  the  legal 
expertise  of  these  eminent  lawyers  and 
therefore  their  position  on  this  conven¬ 
tion  seems  most  cogent  and  convincing 
to  me. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  believe  in  these 
conventions,  then  let  us  demonstrate  this 
to  the  world  by  letting  our  actions  cor¬ 
respond  to  our  lipservice.  Our  inertia  in 
acting  upon  this  and  the  other  Human 
Rights  Conventions  have  dismayed  those 
concerned  citizens  of  the  world  sensitive 
to  the  plight  of  mankind  while  providing 
our  adversaries  with  sufficient  fodder  for 
their  propaganda  machines.  These  con¬ 
ventions  should  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items  on  our  agenda. 

As  Arthur  Goldberg  has  said: 

Without  the  support  of  the  United  States, 
these  agreements  may  appear  insignificant  to 
many  other  countries.  If  we  do  not  consider 
it  important  to  sign  the  conventions,  why 
should  they?  Or  more  importantly;  why 
should  they  implement  the  conventions? 


program  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  overcome 
this  lack  of  understanding  and  thus  promote 
better  realtions  between  the  United  States, 
and  other  nations; 

“That  funds  to  support  an  expansion  /6f 
this  important  program  are  vital  to  yahe 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

David  E.  Mills 
Executive  Secretary. 


FULBRIGHT  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

MivSMOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  this  boc 
well  knows,  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  imaginative  programs  of  our  times 
has  been  tshe  one  devised  by  the  ^distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Senate/Foreign 
Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
and  given  his  name.  Under  i£  thousands 
of  American  scholars  have -had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  study\and  teach  in  foreign 
lands,  and  many  thousands  from  other 
countries  have  had  a  similar  opportunity 
to  study  and  teach  ip/the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  meeting  irhApril  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  executive  board  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  Historians,  whose 
executive  secretary  is  David  \.  Miller  of 
the  Universit/  of  Utah,  passedSa  resolu¬ 
tion  asking/mat  the  Fulbright  program 
be  expanded.  I  feel  this  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  objective,  and  ask  unanitnous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  carrieckin 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu^ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Organization  of 

American  Historians, 

June  3,  1969. 

Dr.  Francis  Young, 

Executive  Secretary,  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Exchange  of  Persons,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Young:  In  the  name  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  Historians,  an  as¬ 
sociation  representing  nine  thousand  profes¬ 
sional  historians,  and  upon  instructions  of 
its  Executive  Board  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
April  16,  1969,  I  David  E.  Miller  respectfully 
submit  the  following: 

“Resolved:  Whereas  the  Fulbright  program 
affords  opportunity  for  study  and  teaching 
in  foreign  countries  and  aslo  affords  foreign 
scholars  a  similar  oppotrunity  to  study  and 
teach  in  the  United  States,  the  Organization 
of  American  Historians  vigorously  urges  that 
the  Fulbright  program  be  expanded  to  en¬ 
courage  more  of  this  high  quality  interna¬ 
tional  exchange; 

“That  one  major  obstacle  to  world  peace 
has  always  been  the  lack  of  understanding 
among  peoples  of  various  nations,  and  the 
exchange  of  scholars  under  the  Fulbright 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Texas  is  one  of  this  country’s  greatest 
agricultural  States.  Texas  leads  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  production  of  cattle,  sheep, 
cotton,  and  rice.  Texas  stood  fourth  in 
value  of  agricultural  receipts  for  1967 
with  $2.5  billion.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
this  came  from  livestock  products  and 
the  rest  came  from  crops. 

More  important  than  all  of  these, 
Texas  has  more  farm  families  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  stronghold  of  the  family  farmer  in 
the  United  States.  Great  corporate  agri¬ 
culture  has  not  liquidated  the  family 
farmer  in  Texas.  There  are  over  half  a 
million  users  of  REA  power  in  my  State 
alone. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  our  farm  programs,  believing  that  a 
sound  agricultural  economy  is  basic  to  a 
sound  national  economy. 

American  agriculture  is  easily  the  most 
successful  on  earth.  The  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  inevitable;  and  such  a 
comparison  clearly  demonstrates  the 
superior  productivity,  given  nearly  equal 
resources,  of  our  approach  to  farming. 
Our  agricultural  produce  represents  our 
biggest  class  of  exports  and  is  one  of 
our  greatest  resources  in  the  struggle  to 
achieve  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  levels 
of  success  of  our  agricultural  programs, 
we  must  continue  to  finance  them  ade¬ 
quately. 

On  June  25,  1969,  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  reported  out  H.R.  11612,  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

This  committee  recognized  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  determine  national  priorities 
and  recommended  $750  million  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  an  increase  of  $410 
million  over  the  administration’s  budget 
request. 

The  committee  also  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $6,036,200  for  the  co¬ 
operative  fire  ant  program.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $1  million  over  the  budget 
request  and  will  provide  for  an  accelera¬ 
tion  of  eradication  activities  for  this 
very  serious  pest  introduced  from  other 
countries,  and  now  exploding  in  the 
United  States. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  $185  million  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  a 
program  which  the  administration  had 
dropped  from  its  budget.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  programs  I  know, 
and  I  have  supported  it  fully  from  the 
time  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1957. 
It  reaches  over  a  million  farms  each  year 
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and  results  in  the  application  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  to  the  land  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
acre  of  any  similar  program — $185  mil¬ 
lion  is  too  low.  It  should  have  been  at 
least  $220  million.  But  this  is  $185  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec¬ 
ommendation,  and  I  very  strongly  com¬ 
mend  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee,  Senator  Spessard  Holland, 
of  Florida,  whose  thorough  work  and 
thorough  understanding  of  agriculture 
has  led  to  this  restoration  and  much 
other  good  in  this  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  also  resurrected 
the  special  milk  program,  which  provides 
milk  for  school  children,  a  program 
which  the  administration  had  abolished 
in  its  budget.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  a  direct  appropriation  of  $84  mil¬ 
lion.  This  amount  plus  $20  million  avail¬ 
able  from  section  32  funds  will  provide 
a  total  level  of  $104  million  for  this 
program.  This  committee  should  have 
made  at  least  a  total  of  $120  million 
available  for  milk  for  the  schoolchildren 
of  America.  Milk  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  diet  of  children,  and  in  this  bounti¬ 
ful  land  none  should  go  without  it.  But 
since  the  administration  and  its  budg- 
eteers  tried  to  c.ut  out  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram,  I  think  that  the  restoration  of 
$104  million  was  a  great  benefit,  though 
a  retreat  from  last  year. 

I  have  also  been  a  long-time  supporter 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion  program.  This  program  has  made 
an  almost  unbelievable  contribution  to 
the  development  of  rural  America.  The 
Senate  bill  calls  for  $340  million  for  the 
rural  electrification  program  loans,  an 
increase  of  $20  million,  and  $123.3  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  rural  telephone  program 
loans.  With  an  expected  backlog  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  $440  million  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1969  and  about  $275  million 
in  applications  anticipated  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  a  full  $715  million  for  loans  is 
needed.  The  $340  million  in  the  rural 
electrification  loans  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  needed  to  keep  our  rural  economy 
growing.  And  the  strength  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  in  growth,  not  in  backing  up. 

The  committee  recommended  $46  mil¬ 
lion  for  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration,  an  increase  of  $18  million  over 
the  Nixon  administration’s  budget  re¬ 
quest.  This  program  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  rural  America  and  is 
well  below  what  is  needed.  The  full  $52 
million  requested  by  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration  should  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  but  we  did  succeed  in  improv¬ 
ing  both  the  Budget  Bureau  requests 
and  the  House  of  Representative’s 
appropriations. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  the  real  success  stories. 
It  has  enabled  fanners  in  the  10  Great 
Plains  States  to  stabilize  their  farms 
and  ranches  and  to  reclaim  their  land 
which  had  been  laid  bare  by  high  winds 
during  the  droughts  of  the  1930’s  and 
the  mid-1950’s.  There  are  now  421  coun¬ 
ties  covered  by  this  program.  However, 
the  job  is  not  yet  done.  A  recent  survey 
in  Texas  indicated  that  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  program  in  the  98 


counties  in  the  11  years  of  activity 
amounts  only  to  from  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  conservation  work  needed  in  the 
area.  Achievements  would  have  been  even 
greater  had  the  funds  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requests  of  all  of  the  appli¬ 
cants.  Over  $16  million  were  appropri¬ 
ated  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  administra¬ 
tion  had  requested  only  $14  million  for 
this  program  which  is  critically  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  20  million  people  living  in 
the  Great  Plains  area.  The  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  $15  million.  At 
least  $16  million  should  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  the  Senate  committee 
recommendation  is  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  Nixon  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  regret  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  our  other  de¬ 
fense  activities  put  such  a  drain  on  our 
national  resources  that  we  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  finance  all  of  our  badly  needed 
domestic  programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  loss  we  as  a 
whole  people  sustain  when  we  provide 
too  little  funds  and  resources  for  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  schoolchildren’s  milk 
program,  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  the  rural  electrification  pro¬ 
gram,  and  programs  to  provide  water 
and  sewer  systems  in  rural  areas. 
Frankly,  I  am  shocked  that  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  attempt  to  appropriate 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  milk  for 
American  schoolchildren  and  for  the 
agricultrual  conservation  program.  I 
have  been  protesting  the  manner  in 
which  this  administration  has  ordered 
its  priorities,  and  their  agricultural 
budget  recommendations  are  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  basis  of  my  protest. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Budget  Bureau  would  apply  the  same 
paring  knife  to  the  military  adventures 
overseas  as  it  does  to  our  agricultural 
and  domestic  budget  at  home.  The  great 
tragedy  that  results  from  this  kind  of 
emphasis  is  that  we  in  the  Congress,  and 
we  as  a  people,  begin  to  lose  sight  of  the 
true  values  and  the  desperate  need  of  our 
society — our  people — our  economy.  How- , 
ever,  I  also  fully  understand  that  we 
must  economize  in  every  way  we  can  to 
protect  our  economy  from  the  disastrous 
effects  caused  by  rapidly  increasing  in¬ 
flation.  Although  the  Senate  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 
is  not  as  complete  as  I  would  like  to  have 
it,  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  far  better 
than  the  administration’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  better  than  the  House  bill. 


U.S.  MEDICAL  CARE  FRONT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  Washington’s  Evening  Star  of  June 
23,  1969,  depicts  a  recent  conference  of 
hospital  administrators,  health  econo¬ 
mists,  and  medical  students  concerned 
with  the  subject  “medicine  in  the 
ghettos.”  The  gross  inadequacies  in 
the  health  care  afforded  to  the  slum 
dwellers,  of  which  the  participants  and 
we  ourselves  have  become  sadly  cog¬ 
nizant,  was  once  again  reported  upon. 
The  frustration  and  unrest  among  the 
medical  students  and  slum  workers  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meetings  was  most  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  time  has  come,  they 


stressed,  for  action,  not  words,  and  fop' 
some  immediate  relief  to  the  wretched 
conditions  that  the  poor  face  in  hearth 
care.  I,  too,  am  convinced  that  we  Can¬ 
not  delay  any  longer  in  meaningful 
action  to  cure  these  problems/and  in 
seeking  to  assure  every  Am/rican  of 
proper  health  service  and  facilities.  We 
must  give  added  priority  ty  overcoming 
the  severe  shortages  of  hearth  manpower 
and  the  obsolete  conditions  of  hospitals, 
and  to  developing  new  .programs  for  dis¬ 
ease  and  malnutrition;  so  that  the  cry 
of  the  conference’s/participants  will  be 
heard  by  all.  Mr.  president,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticle  be  printednn  the  Record. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderedno  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:/ 

UNRESTyON  THE  U.S.  MEDICAL  CARE  FRONT 
/  (By  Judith  Randal) 

If  a/ three-day  meeting  at  an  old  resort 
hote/in  New  Hampshire  is  any  valid  indica- 
tiojq  the  nation  is  in  for  a  confrontation  on 
the  health  front  much  like  those  that  have 
Already  arisen  over  housing,  education  and 
jobs. 

It  was  an  improbable  encounter  of  the 
smooth-shaven  establishment  of  medical 
school  deans,  hospital  administrators  and 
health  economists  with  the  bearded  young, 
the  blacks,  plus  a  few  older  participants  and 
inner-city  poor  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Wentworth-on-the-Sea  hadn’t  seen  so  much 
action  since  1905  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
convened  the  talks  there  that  led  to  ending 
the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  medicine 
in  the  ghettos.  Its  sponsors  were  the  Harvard 
medical  school,  the  Boston  Globe  newspaper, 
and  an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

The  meeting  got  off  to  a  somewhat  in¬ 
auspicious  start  when  Melvin  H.  King,  a 
black  Bostonian  who  directs  the  New  Urban 
League  there,  charged  that  a  neighborhood 
health  center  in  Mississippi  operated  by  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Tufts  Medical  School  with  funds  from 
the  poverty  program  was  latter-day  “carpet¬ 
bagging  of  the  most  racist  sort.” 

The  predominantly  white  liberal  audience, 
accustomed  to  such  scolding  from  black  mili¬ 
tants,  held  its  peace.  But  as  the  session  wore 
on,  emotions  built  up. 

Medical  students  and  others  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  rose  to  say  that  the  conference  as 
planned  wasn’t  telling  them  anything  about 
the  lack  of  health  care  in  the  ghettos  that 
they  didn’t  already  know. 

Said  one  participant,  “Listening  to  the 
'speakers,  I’m  reminded  of  the  World  World 
ft.  kamikaze  pilot  who  had  flown  40  mis¬ 
sions — too  many  of  us  are  involved  but  not 
committed.”  Why  not,  he  suggested,  outline 
some  TDlan  for  action  that  would  come  to 
grips  with  these  all-too-familiar  problems. 

In  an  evening  session  that  lasted  well  past 
1  a.m.,  a  N?UP  of  y°ung  Negroes  led  by  Dr. 
Rodney  N.  NVowell,  director  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  health  center  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles,  backed  two  high  federal  officials 
into  a  corner.  They  wanted  to  know  whether 
HEW’s  health  effoKts  for  the  inner  city  were 
as  far  as  the  department  was  prepared  to  go. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  English,  administrator  of 
HEW’s  Health  Serviced  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  and  hik  deputy,  Irving  J. 
Lewis,  went  through  their  budget  line  by 
line.  By  the  time  they  hau.  finished  it  was 
clear  that  they  have  littlev  discretion  on 
spending  because  most  of  tire  money  was 
designated  years  in  advance  \or  projects 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  Wth  slums. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  Poweil  inter¬ 
jected,  “we  are  having  a  conference  ota  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  ghetto  and  there  is  no  inoney 
available — that  speaks  for  itself.”  \ 
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\Rashi  Fein,  a  Harvard  economist  with 
broad  experience  in  Washington,  saw  the 
melancholy  rendition  of  facts  and  figures  in 
a  different  light. 

“As  \  listen  to  the  moneys  that  aren’t 
available^’  he  said,  “I  conclude  that  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  Important  vote  on  health  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  come  up  in  Congress  this  year 
is  the  vote  otj.  the  ABM  (antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile) 

There  was,  als  the  dialogue  progressed, 
something  of  the  old-fashioned  revival  meet¬ 
ing  about  the  proceedings.  Blacks  wanted  to 
know  what  white  professionals  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  about  racism  and  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Negroes  working  a-t  menial  hos¬ 
pital  jobs.  A  spokesman\for  the  American 
Hospital  Association  saidXhis  organization 
deplored  such  conditions  as  provoked  the 
current  hospital  workers’  stride  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  but  was  powerless  \o  do  much 
about  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Leonard  fironkhite, 
administrator  of  Children’s  HospitalNMedical 
Center  in  Boston,  said  that  at  his  institution 
blacks  are  not  only  paid  standard  wageX  but 
also  are  encouraged  with  a  tuition  assistance 
program  to  improve  their  skills  so  they  ca 
move  up. 

What  is  more,  Cronkhite  said,  he  makes  ’ 
sure  department  heads  are  giving  Negro  sub¬ 
ordinates  a  fair  shake.  “In  the  last  12 
months,”  he  said  “I  have  fired  four  depart¬ 
ment  heads  for  pure  and  simple  racism.” 

The  medical  students  and  others,  many  of 
them  veterans  of  the  battle  for  medical  re¬ 
form,  had  drafted  a  set  of  resolutions  de¬ 
signed  to  end  the  present  disparities  in  health 
care  available  to  the  indigent  and  the  solvent. 

Ranging  from  proposals  to  train  more 
black  doctors  and  put  more  emphasis  on  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  to  plans  that  would  allow 
ghetto  physicians  to  treat  their  patients  in 
hospitals,  the  resolutions  dealt  fundamen¬ 
tally  with  efforts  to  change  a  costly  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  system  that  makes  second-class 
citizens,  medically,  of  the  poor  and  bleeds  the 
middle  class. 

Tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  participants 
kept  saying,  Wentworth-on-the-Sea  will 
again  fade  into  obscurity  and  the  first  nation¬ 
wide  conference  on  ghetto  medicine,  together 
with  its  resolutions  and  rhetoric,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  forgotten. 

This  well  may  be.  But  perhaps  Dr.  John 
Knowles,  the  original  choice  for  assistant 
secretary  for  health  and  the  final  luncheon 
speaker,  was  closer  to  the  mark.  Speaking 
of  the  inequality  in  health  care  the  poor  now 
face,  he  warned  that  “the  fires  of  revolution 
have  not  been  banked  in  this  country  and  the 
smoke  is  still  rising.” 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  J.  Edgf 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  kindly  sent  me  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  the  July  issue  of  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin.  / 

The  issue  contains  an  article  jmtten  by 
Loren  M.  Pittman,  River  Rouge  police 
chief,  entitled  ‘‘It’s  the  3>fttle  Things 
That  Count.”  / 

The  story  commends  the  alertness  of 
River  Rouge  Patrolmen  Ted  Washington 
and  Arthur  Welch,  Jr!)  in  solving  an  as¬ 
sault  case.  / 

Chief  Pittman  makes  two  points: 

That  police  officers  work  under  the 
strain  of  remaining  constantly  alert,  and 
that  crimes  can  be  solved  and  airtight 
cases  built  by  such  alertness. 

The  article  by  Chief  Pittman  is  a  re¬ 
freshing^,  commentary  on  police  methods 
iA  this  day  of  complaints  about  re¬ 
straints  put  on  the  ability  of  the  police 
to  solve  crimes. 


This  importance,  the  difficulties  and 
the  demands  on  the  policeman  in  our 
troubled  days,  is  one  everyone  should  rec¬ 
ognize  and  give  constructive  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It’s  the  Little  Things  That  Count 
(By  Loren  M.  Pittman) 

Everything  was  quiet  and  peaceful  on  the 
wintry  Sunday  evening  in  River  Rouge, 
Mich. — quieter  than  usual  perhaps,  for  few 
persons  ventured  outside  their  warm  homes 
after  a  storm  had  dumped  nearly  a  foot  of 
fresh  snow  on  the  ground  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  snow  made  driving  extremely  hazard¬ 
ous,  and  the  police  on  the  afternoon  shift 
of  this  cold,  blustery  day  had  been  kept  busy 
answering  distress  calls  of  motorists  in¬ 
volved  in  minor  traffic  accidents  caused  by 
icy  road  conditions. 

Two  River  Rouge  patrolmen,  Ted  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  veteran  of  9  years,  and  his  partner, 
Arthur  Welch,  Jr.,  with  7  months  on  the 
force,  had  already  handled  a  number  of 
^traffic  tieups,  so  they  were  not  too  surprised 
rhen  they  saw  a  white  sedan  sliding  through 
a  sfop  sign  at  an  intersection  ahead  of  them. 
officers  warn  motorist 
Mourning  the  driver  over,  the  officers  / 
warned\him  about  the  icy  roads  and  cau/ 
tioned  him  to  go  slowly  and  carefully.  They 
issued  no\icket  because  there  was  no  traffic 
in  the  area. 

Although  issuing  only  a  warning,  the  offi¬ 
cers  did  record\he  driver’s  name  ancr  address 
and  that  of  his'passenger.  They  also  logged 
the  make,  licenses,  number,  and /description 
of  the  automobile,  and  the  time/9 : 15  p.m.  All 
this  was  routine  poXce  procedure. 

A  few  minutes  1  at e\  another  young  male 
motorist  drove  up  in  front  of  a  church  in 
River  Rouge.  Accompanied, by  his  20-year-old 
fiancee  and  his  sister,  ihissyoung  man  had 
risked  the  icy  roads  in/order  to  provide  trans¬ 
portation  for  a  priest' who  wasti waiting  them 
at  the  parish  rectory.  He  let  his,  fiancee  and 
sister  off  in  front /Sf  the  rectory  and  dutifully 
drove  around  the  corner  to  park  his  car  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  “No  Standing”\^ign  in 
front  of  the  onurch 

San  stabbed  on  street 
While  /talking  back  to  the  rectory,  "he 
noticed/a  car  pulling  to  the  curb  near  hir 
and  watched  as  a  man  got  out  from  the  pas-N 
senaer  side  and  approached  him.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  walk  around  the  stranger,  who 
iddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  reason, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  chest — once,  twice, 
three  times,  and,  as  he  fell  forward,  the 
assailant  struck  a  fourth  blow,  this  time  into 
his  victim’s  back,  before  turning  and  fleeing 
back  to  the  waiting  automobile. 

Although  seriously  wounded  and  unable  to 
call  out,  the  victim  somehow  managed  to 
drag  himself  through  the  snow  to  the  rectory 
before  collapsing  on  the  floor. 

A  telephone  call  quickly  brought  Det.  Lt. 
Edgar  O’Hara  and  Det.  Sgt.  Gene  Barnes  to 
the  scene. 

The  victim  of  the  brutal  attack  was  unable 
to  give  the  detectives  more  than  a»brief  de¬ 
scription  of  his  assailant,  but  he  said  the 
car  was  “old  and  a  dirty  white.” 

This  information  gave  the  two  detectives 
little  to  work  with,  but  they  quickly  put  out 
a  police  broadcast  to  watch  for  a  car  match¬ 
ing  that  description. 

Advised  by  our  police  dispatcher  that  a 
22-year-old  man  had  just  been  brutally 
stabbed  and  left  lying  on  the  street  in  front 
of  a  church  rectory  he  was  about  to  enter, 
we  knew  that  we  were  confronted  with  the 
type  of  vicious,  wanton,  senseless  street  crime 
that  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent — and 
nearly  as  impossible  to  solve. 


Where  do  you  begin? 

There  was  no  apparent  motive,  because  the 
victim  was  not  robbed.  He  lived  miles  away 
from  the  area  where  he  was  attacked  and  was > 
a  complete  stranger  to  the  neighborhoc 
The  vicinity  around  the  church  is  a  qui^t, 
residential  area  from  which  relatively/f ew 
police  calls  are  received. 

The  victim  was  a  law-abiding  youhg  man 
with  no  known  enemies  and  was  assaulted 
without  provocation.  There  hacy  been  no 
argument  or  contact  between  thewictim  and 
his  assailant  prior  to  the  stabbing. 

attention  to  details 

Fortunately,  we  solved  inis  case  in  less 
than  a  day  because  two  .police  officers  paid 
attention  to  routine  details  and  never  relaxed 
for  a  moment  as  they /performed  their  daily 
police  duties.  The  assailant  pled  guilty  to 
assault  to  commit/great  bodily  harm  less 
than  murder. 

Even  the  extraordinary  can  become  rou¬ 
tine  if  it  is  done  over  and  over  enough  times. 
And  this  is  oftfen  where  a  policeman  gets  into 
trouble.  He  can  stop  a  thousand  speeders  and 
go  through  the  routine  of  issuing  tickets 
again  an<*  again.  He  can  relax  on  ticket  1,001 
and  get/his  head  blown  off.  He  can  answer 
500  family  arguments,  and  just  about  the 
time/he  considers  501  a  “routine”  call,  he’s 
met  at  the  door  by  an  irate  husband  Jabbing 
a/Shotgun  in  his  face. 

Two  officers  who  heard  the  radio  broadcast 
'of  the  stabbing  were  Patrolmen  Washington 
and  Welch,  who  were  still  on  routine  patrol 
duty.  Both  officers  recalled  the  car  they  had 
stopped  a  few  minutes  before.  It,  too,  was 
“old  and  a  dirty  white”  and  a  1959  model  of 
a  popular  make. 

The  officers  knew  that  the  traffic  offender 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  reach  the  vicinity 
of  the  assault  scene  and  that  his  car  matched 
the  description  of  the  wanted  vehicle. 

The  two  patrolmen  relayed  their  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  detectives  and,  suddenly,  the 
pieces  of  the  mystery  began  to  fall  into  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  victim,  lying  in  critical 
condition  in  a  nearby  hospital,  began  to  re- 
oall  additional  details  of  the  attack.  He  was 
“nearly  certain”  that  his  assailant  had 
dropped  his  knife  in  the  snow  as  he  fled  to 
the  oar. 

Detectives  O’Hara  and  Barnes,  with  the  help 
of  other  officers,  began  a  slow  and  careful 
search  in  the  foot  of  fresh  snow,  and  after 
several  hours  of  shoveling  and  sifting,  they 
found  a  switchblade  knife. 

They  also  checked  with  the  reoords  bureau 
and  learned  that  a  1959  white  car  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  name  of  a  Detroit  woman,  who 
/as  later  identified  as  the  traffic  violator’s 
\other. 

ARREST  MADE 

BA  Monday  afternoon  the  detectives 
had  looted  the  car  and  arrested  the  driver, 
19,  and  ins  passenger,  21,  at  the  latter’s  home 
in  River  Rouge. 

When  questioned  by  officers,  the  21-year- 
old  man  signed  a  voluntary  statement  con¬ 
fessing  the  stubbing. 

The  success  oS  solving  this  case  only  rein¬ 
forces  the  old  ad^ge.  “It’s  the  little  things 
that  count.” 

Law  enforcement  authorities  across  the  Na¬ 
tion  constantly  stressNfchat  the  police  officer 
leads  a  hazardous  life  a*jd  that  his  greatest 
danger  is  carelessness. 

A  policeman  can  never  Afford  to  relax,  to 
skip  details,  or  to  look  the  other  way,  when, 
for  example,  a  motorist  fails  toss  top  at  an  icy 
intersection. 

Because  two  River  Rouge  patrolmen  did 
their  job  correctly — even  though  they  had 
no  intention  of  issuing  a  ticket — out  detec¬ 
tives  had  the  names  and  addresses  bf  two 
men  as  well  as  the  license  number  of  X  car 
matching  that  of  a  vehicle  possibly 
an  attempted  murder. 

Again,  attention  to  routine  matters  paid'' 
off — a  valuable  lesson  to  remember. 
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b.  Program  analyses  submitted  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  in  support  of  legislative 
vand  budget  programs. 

This  Circular  does  not  supersede  agency 
practices  which  are  prescribed  by  or  pursu- 
ant\to  law.  Presidential  directive,  or  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-76.  Except  for 
situations  covered  by  Circular  A-76,  agencies 
should  evaluate  their  programs  and  projects 
in  accordance  with  existing  requirements  and 
prepare  an\additional  evaluation  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
policies  prescribed  in  this  Circular.  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  programs  or  projects  covered  under 
Circular  A-76  need  not  be  accompanied  with 
an  additional  evaluation. 

4.  Preparation  atid.  presentation.  Analytic 
documents  submitteo\to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  contain\the  following  infor¬ 
mation  as  needed  to  evaluate  and  compare 
programs  or  projects: 

a.  Expected  yearly  cost.  The  expected  an¬ 
nual  dollar  value  of  goods  ahd  services  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
or  project.  Estimates  of  expectedVearly  costs 
will  be  based  on  established  definitions  and 
practices  developed  by  agencies  for'program 
and  project  evaluation. 

b.  Expected  yearly  benefit.  The  dollarN/alue 
of  goods  and  services  expected  to  result  from 
a  program  or  project  for  each  of  the  years 
it  is  in  operation.  Estimates  of  expected 
yearly  benefits  will  be  based  on  established' 
definitions  and  practices  developed  by  agen¬ 
cies  for  program  and  project  evaluation. 

c.  Expected  yearly  output.  An  objective, 
nonmonetary  measure  of  program  per¬ 
formance  expected  for  each  of  the  years  a 
program  or  project  is  in  operation.  When 
dollar  value  cannot  be  placed  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  comparable  programs  or  proj¬ 
ects,  an  objective  measure  of  output  may  be 
available  and  useful.  For  example,  the 
pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  inspected 
could  be  used  as  an  output  measure  when 
evaluating  alternative  Federal  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  programs. 

For  some  programs  or  projects,  estimation 
of  expected  yearly  costs,  benefits,  or  outputs 
will  not  be  feasible  or  appropriate.  Con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
recommended  in  these  cases. 

d.  Discount  rate.  The  interest  rate  used  in 
calculating  the  present  value  of  expected 
yearly  costs  and  benefits  or  outputs. 

e.  Discount  factor.  The  coefficient  which 
translates  expected  cost  and  benefit  or  out¬ 
put  in  any  specific  future  year  under  any 
specific  discount  rate  into  its  present  value. 
(The  discount  factor  is  more  specifically  de¬ 
fined  as  l/(l  +  r)t,  where  r  is  the  discount, 
rate  and  t  is  the  number  of  years  since  tbg 
inception  date  of  a  program  or  project.) 

f.  Present  value  cost.  Each  year’s  expected 
yearly  cost  multiplied  by  its  discount  factor 
and  then  summed  over  all  future  program 
years. 

g.  Present  value  benefit.  Each  gear’s  ex¬ 
pected  yearly  benefit  multiplied 'lay  its  dis¬ 
count  factor  and  then  summecyover  all  fu¬ 
ture  program  years. 

h.  Present  value  output.  A ach  year’s  ex¬ 
pected  yearly  output  multiplied  by  its  dis¬ 
count  factor  and  then  sulnmed  over  all  fu¬ 
ture  program  years.  This  information  may 
be  useful  when  the  performance  of  com¬ 
parable  programs  or projects  cannot  be  val¬ 
ued  in  dollar  terms/md  when  these  programs 
or  projects  have  different  patterns  of  output 
distribution  ovp  time.  Units  of  expected 
yearly  output/can  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  in  pie  value  of  physical  output 
over  time. 

i.  Presezrt  value  net  benefit.  The  difference 
betweeryp resent  value  benefit  (item  g)  and 
present/value  cost  (item  f). 

j.  Benefit-cost  ratio.  Present  value  benefit 
(item  g)  divided  by  present  value  cost  (item 
iy  (For  water  resource  project  evaluation, 

ae  benefit-cost  ratio  is  defined  as  "annual 
enefits”  divided  by  “annual  costs.”) 


k.  Output-cost  ratio.  Present  value  output 
(item  h)  divided  by  present  value  cost  (item 
f ) .  Estimation  of  the  output-cost  ratio  may 
be  useful  subject  to  the  qualifications  in 
item  h  above. 

l.  Internal  rate  of  return.  The  discount 
rate  which  equates  present  value  cost  and 
present  value  benefit.  Estimation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  rate  of  return  is  recommended  but 
not  required.  In  most  instances,  ranking  of 
alternatives  according  to  internal  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  will  be  identical  to  their  ranking  ac¬ 
cording  to  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Attachment  A  contains  an  example  which 
illustrates  caiculation  of  the  present  value 
information. 

5.  Discount  rate  policy,  a.  The  discount 
rate  used  to  evaluate  programs  and  projects 
should  not  be  lower  than  the  discount  rate 
established  by  the  Water  Resources  Coun¬ 
cil,  related  to  the  current  yield  on  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  The  formula  used  to  compute 
this  rate  is  defined  in  the  December  24,  1968, 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register,  Volume  33, 
page  19170. 

b.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  request 
specific  higher  rates  for  particular  projects 
or  program  evaluation  efforts.  Agencies 
should  include  in  their  analyses  present 
value  estimates  of  costs,  benefits,  and  out¬ 
puts  based  on  these  rates.  (A  study  of  the 
interest  rate  representing  opportunities  fore 
gone  in  the  private  sector  is  being  made  and 
nil  be  available  later  in  the  year.) 

-.To  assist  in  calculation.  Attachment  B 
contains  discount  factors  for  discount  rates 
of  X%  percent — the  discount  rate  estab- 
lished\by  the  Water  Resources  Council  for 
fiscal  yfciar  1970,  and  of  10.0  percent  for  each 
of  the  yefvrs  from  one  to  fifty. 

6.  Unc&rtainty  and  risk.  .  'Since  future 
events  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty, 
yearly  costs  and  benefits  actually  realized  in 
the  future  are  liable  to  differ  from  the  values 
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expected  for  them  in  the  present.  Ip.  some 
cases,  the  range  of  variation  can  be  antici¬ 
pated  and  the  sensitivity  of  proposed  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  to  future  contingencies 
can  be  evaluated. 

a.  The  “most  likely”  estimates  of  expected 
yearly  costs  and  benefits  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  minimum  and  maximum  esti¬ 
mates.  Present  value  total  cost  and  benefit 
should  be  calculated  for  each  , of  these  esti¬ 
mates.  The  likelihood  that  each  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  benefit  and  cost  estimates  will  occur 
also  should  be  discussed.  / 

b.  Uncertainty  and  risk  should  be  treated 
explicity  in  alternative'  calculations  of  ex¬ 
pected  yearly  benefits  and  costs.  Generally, 
uncertainty  should  not  be  reflected  in  the 
discount  rate.  / 

7.  Interpretation.  Questions  concerning 
interpretation  of  this  Circular  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Pro¬ 
gram  Evaluation,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

8.  Effective  date.  The  provisions  of  this 
Circular  are  effective  July  1,  1969. 

Robert  P.  Mayo, 

Director. 
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[Attachment  A,  Circular  No.  A-94] 
mple  Format  tor  Discounting  Deferred 
Costs  and  Benefits 
Assume  a  ten-year  program  which  will 
commit  the  Government  to  the  stream  of  ex¬ 
penditures  appearing  in  column  (2)  of  the 
table  below  and  which  will  result  in  a  series 
of  benefits  appearing  in  column  (3).  The 
discount  factor  for  a  10  percent  discount  rate 
is  presented  in  column  (4) .  Present  value  cost 
for  each  of  the  ten  years  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  column  (2)  by  column  (4); 
present  value  benefit  for  each  of  the  ten 
years  is  calculated  by  multiplying  column 
(3)  by  column  (4).  Present  value  costs  and 
benefits  are  presented  in  columns  (5)  and 
(6) ,  respectively. 


\~y - 

Discount  Present  value 

Present  value 

Expected 

Expected 

factor  for  10 

cost  (col. 

benefit  (col. 

Year  of  operation  /  \ 

yearly  cost 

yearly  benefit 

percent  (2)  X  col.  (4)) 

(3)  X.  col.  (4)) 

0)  /  \ 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 _  / _ \ 

$10 

0 

0. 909 

$9.1 

0 

2 _ / _ V 

20 

0 

.826 

16.5 

0 

3 _ 2 _ A 

30 

$5 

.751 

22.5 

$3.8 

4 _ / _ _  \ 

30 

10 

.683 

20.5 

6.8 

5 _ _ \  . 

20 

30 

.621 

12.4 

18.6 

6 . _ _ \ 

10 

40 

.564 

5.6 

22.6 

7 _ Z _  \ 

5 

40 

.513 

2.6 

20.5 

8 _ _ 

5 

40 

.467 

2.3 

18.7 

9../ _ _ 

40 

.424 

2.1 

17.0 

lCZ _ _ _ 

\  5 

25 

.386 

1.9 

9.7 

Total..  ..  _  _ _ _  _ 

95.5 

117.7 

The  sum  of  col  (5)  is  present  value  cost:  $95.5. 

The  sum  of  col  (6)  is  present  value  benefit:  $117.7. 

Present  value  net  benefit  is  the  difference  between  present  value 

total  benefit  and  present  value  total  cost:  $117.7 

— $95.5=$222. 

The  benefit-cost  ration  is  117.7/95.5=1.23. 

Note:  For  more  difficult  discounting  problems,  a  recommended  reference  is  "Principles  of  Engineering  Economy,”  by  Eugene 

L.  Grant  and  W.  G.  Ireson,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1960. 

ATTACHMENT  B— CIRCULAR  NO.  A-94 

ATTACHMENT  B— CIRCULAR  NO.  A-94— i 

Continued 

DISCOUNT  FACTORS 

THSCOUNT  factors 

— Continued 

Discount  factors  for  alternative  dis¬ 
count  rates  > 


Discount  factors  for  alternative  dis¬ 
count  rates 1 


Year  of  operation 

VA 

10 

1 _ _ _ 

0.953516 

0. 909091 

2 _ _ _ 

.909193 

.  826446 

3 _ _ 

. 866930 

.751315 

4 _ 

. 826632 

.683013 

5 _ 

.788207 

.  620921 

6 . . . 

.751568 

.564474 

7 _ _ 

.716632 

.513158 

8 _ _ _ 

. 683320 

. 466507 

9 _ 

.651557 

. 424098 

10 _ 

.621270 

.  385543 

11 _ 

.592391 

. 350494 

12 _ _ _ 

. 564854 

.318631 

13 _ 

. 538598 

. 289664 

14 _ 

.513561 

.263331 

15 . . . . . 

. 489689 

. 239392 

16 . 

.  466926 

.217629 

17 . . . 

. 445222 

.197845 

18 . . . 

.424526 

. 179859 

Year  of  operation 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


0.  404793 
. 385976 
. 368035 
V  350927 
>334614 
19060 
. 304229 
. 290087 
. 276603 
.263745' 
.  251485 
.239795 
. 228649 
.  218020 
.207886 
. 198222 


10 


0. 163508 
.  148644 
.135131 
.  122846 
.111678 
.101526 
. 092296 
. 083905 
.  076278 
. 069343 
. 063039 
.057309 
.  052099 
.047362 
.  043057 
,039143 
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ATTACHMENT  B— CIRCULAR  NO.  A-94— Continued 
DISCOUNT  FACTORS— Continued 


Discount  factors  for  alternative  dis¬ 
count  rates  1 


Year'oj  operation 


4K 


10 


35  _ 

36 

\  • 

0. 189008 
. 180222 

37 

.171845 

38. . 

39 . . 

43... . 

41 

\ 

\ 

.  163857 
.  156240 
.148978 
. 142053 

42  _ 

43 

.135449 

.129153 

44 

.123150 

45 

\.  117425 

45 

\ll  1967 
.106762 

47 

43 

.  Kfi.799 

49 

.  097567 

50 _ 

. 09255^ 

0. 035584 
.  032349 
.  029408 
.026735 
.  024304 
.  022095 
.  020086 
.  018260 
.  016600 
. 015091 
.013719 
.012472 
.011338 
. 010307 
.  009370 
. 008519 


i  The  discount  factors  presented  in  the  table  atjove  implicitly 
assume  end-of-year  lump-sum  costs  and  return*.  When  costs 
and  returns  occur  in  a  steady  stream,  applying  nHdyear  dis¬ 
count  factors  may  be  more  appropriate.  Present  valukxost  and 
benefit  computed  from  this  table  can  be  converted  to  a \idyear 
discounting  basis  by  multiplying  them  by  the  following  adjust¬ 
ment  factors:  . .. 

For  a  4Fs  percent  discount  rate:  1.024085. 

For  a  10  percent discountrate:  1.048809.  j. 

For  example,  it  the  present  value  cost  of  a  series  of  annual 
expenditures  computed  from  the  above  table  at  a  10  percent 
discount  rate  is  $1,200,  the  present  value  cost  on  a  midyear 
discounting  basis  is  $1,200  x  1.048809  or  $1,258.57. 

Note:  When  applied  to  both  costs  and  benefits,  this  adjust¬ 
ment  does  not  affect  benefit-cost  ratios. 


SENATOR  BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
DISCUSSES  NEW  MARKETING 
PROSPECTS  FOR  COAL 


plants.  The  cooling  water  becomes  heated  to 
temperatures  so  high  thait  returning  It  to 
lakes  and  rivers  kills  the  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life.  The  number  of  applications 
from  utilities  to  build  nuclear  power  plants 
has  declined,  instead  of  increasing. 

The  second  development  involves  the  so- 
called  MHD  process  for  producing  electricity. 
MHD  stands  for  magnetohydrodynamics— 
quite  a  mouthful  to  say- — but  it  is  a  word, 
nevertheless,  which  may  become  much  more 
familiar  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  new  possibility  of  producing  electricity 
by  this  method  stems  from  our  space-flight 
research — so  here  is  a  sort  of  side  benefit  of 
America’s  efforts  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
This  research  has  produced  new  metals  and 
ceramics  that  can  withstand  extremely  high 
temperatures . 

The  MHD  process  for  producing  electricity, 
it  is  believed,  could  be  adapted  to  present 
steam  generating  plants,  considerably  in¬ 
creasing  their  efficiency  in  the  use  of  coal. 
The  theory  was  established  by  Michael  Fara¬ 
day,  the  great  electrical  pioneer,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  But  it  has  never  been 
practical  up  to  now  because  there  were  no 
metals  or  other  materials  that  could  with¬ 
stand  the  very  high  temperatures  that  would 
be  necessary. 

What  is  needed  now  is  additional  research 
spn  the  practical,  commercial  application  of 
le  process.  A  federal  study  just  completed 
fakors  government  fundings  of  MHD  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

It  'is  my  intention  to  press  for  such  re- 
search\Nearly  three  billion  dollars  has  al¬ 
ready  beWi  expended  by  the  federal  govern¬ 


ment  on  nuclear  research  and  development, 
and  the  current  annual  expenditure  for  nu¬ 
clear  research  is  approximately  290  million 
dollars,  compared  with  only  twenty  million/ 
dollars  for  coal  research.  It  is  believed 
only  a  few  million  dollars  would  be 
to  make  the  MHD  process  for  producing  j 
tricity  a  reality. 

I  shall  make  every  effort  to  open  t)fe  door 
to  this  new  use  for  coal. 


LIMITATION  ON  FARM  PAYMENTS 
TO  $10,000  PER  PRODUCER  FOR 
EACH  1970  PROGRAM  IN  COTTON, 
WHEAT,  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
11612,  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Act 
for  1970,  wh!ch  would  limit  the  price  sup¬ 
port  and  acreage  diversion  payments  un¬ 
der  each  of  the  1970  price  support  and 
adjustment  programs  of  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains  to  a  single  producer  to  $10,000. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
will  be  considering  this  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  lists  by  State 
those  producers  receiving  $10,000  or  more 
from  specified  programs  in  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


r 


TABLE  2C.— PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  $10,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS,  1968 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  made  a  statement  for  radio  broad¬ 
cast  regarding  the  magnetohydrody¬ 
namics  process  for  producing  electricity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans¬ 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  New  Prospect  for  Coal 
West  Virginians  have  long  been  hopeful 
that  Increased  markets  for  coal  could  be 
found  to  provide  more  employment  in  the 
mines  and  to  provide  larger  payrolls.  A  long 
campaign  has  been  carried  on  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  foreign  residual  oil  into  the  United 
States.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  win  back 
industrial  plants  from  other  fuels.  And  now 
research  is  being  pushed  to  make  the  con¬ 
version  of  coal  into  fuel  gas  and  into  gaso¬ 
line  commercially  practical.  J 

All  of  these  things  have  merit.  The  effort 
should  continue,  especially  those  that  seek 
to  produce  fuel  gas  and  gasoline  from  c«ial.  I 
am  confident  that  undertakings  such  as 
“Project  Gasoline,”  which  I  have  long  been 
pushing  at  Cresap,  in  Marshall/  County, 
W.  Va.,  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  Commercial 
gasoline  that  is  competitive  Hr  price  with 
petroleum  gasoline,  hold  great  promise  for 
the  future.  / 

But  I  am  also  very  mujm  encouraged  at 
this  point  by  two  developments  in  the  electric 
utility  field  that  I  beWeve  augur  well  for 
coal  and  its  future.  ,/ 

The  first  is  the  f^/t,  that  the  widely-held 
belief  of  a  few  year-ago  that  nuclear-powered 
electric  generating  plants  might  replace  coal- 
fired  plants  is  fading.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
dispose  of  the1'  water  that  must  be  used  to 
cool  such  nuhiear-powered  electric  generating 
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91st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  269 

H.R.  11612 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


July  2, 1969 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  H.R.  11612,  an  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  ,On  page  19,  line  12,  delete  “$84,000,000”  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “$104,000,000:  Provided ,  That 

3  $20,000,000  shall  be  available  for  milk  for  needy  children 

4  in  nonprofit  high  schools  and  schools  at  lower  levels,  child- 

5  care  centers,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institu- 

6  tions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children”. 

Amdt.  No.  61 
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91st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  269 

H.R.  11612 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  2, 1969 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  ,  to  the  bill  H.B. 
11612,  an  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  20,  line  2,  delete  “$100,000,000”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof,  “$120,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  62 
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91st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  269 

H.  R.  11612 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  2, 1969 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Mondale  ) , 
to  the  bill  H.B.  11612,  an  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 

1  On  page  18,  line  18,  delete  “$10,000,000”  and  insert  in 

2  lieu  thereof  “$20,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  63 
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1,  APPROPRIATIONS,  Passed,  88-2,  with  amendments  H.  R.  11612,  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  (pp.  S7605-40). 

Adopted  the  following  amendments: 

By  a  vote  of  53-34  a  committee  amendment  to  eliminate  language  that  would 
limit  to  $20,000  payments  to  any  producer  in  any  price  support  program,  pp, 
S7605-24 


Two  committee  amendments  increasing  funds  for  plant  and  animal  disease 
and  pest  control,  pp,  S7624-25 

By  Sen,  Javits  to  increase  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  special  food 
service  program  funds,  to  remain  available  until  Sept.  1971.  pp.  S7625-27 
Committee  amendments  providing  funds  for  special  milk  program,  and  milk 
for  children  in  non-profit  organizations,  p.  S7628 

By  Sen.  Pastore  to  eliminate  the  proviso  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  consider  certain  factors  in  determining  the  eligibility  for 
food  programs  to  relieve  hunger,  p.  S7635 

By  Sen.  Hart  to  bar  the  use  of  funds  for  purchase  or  application  of  chemical 
pesticides,  except  for  small  quantities  for  testing  purposes,  in  any  State 
which  by  law  or  regulation  would  prevent  the  use  of  such  pesticide,  pp.  S7636-39 
By  Sen.  Mundt  to  increase  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  funds  for  mutual  and 
self-help  housing,  p.  S7639 

Rejected,  26-65,  a  motion  by  Sen.  Goodell  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  limit  the  price  support  and  acreage  diversion 
payments  under  each  of  the  1970  price  support  and  adjustment  programs  of  upland 
cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  to  a  single  producer 
to  $10,000  and  to  provide  that  the  "snap-back"  provision  not  apply  to  the  1970 
crop  of  cotton.  (pp.  S7628-32).  Prior  to  this  action  a  point  of  order  raised 
by  Sen.  Holland  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  would  constitute 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  (p.  S7631). 

Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  S7640) .  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed. 


2.  APPALACHIA.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  C  ly  3  during  adjournment) 

with  amendments  S.  1072,  to  authorize  funds  to  ca  ut  the  purposes  of  the 

1  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as  ed,  and  title  V  of  the 

evelopment  Act  of  1965  ^mended  (S.  Rept,  91- 


~  Public  Works  and  Economic 
291).  p.  S7561 


FOOD  STAMPS.  The  Agripfilture  and  Forestry  Committee 
adjournment)  S.  2547,5  an  original  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
(S.  Rept.  91-292). /  p.  S7561 


id  (on  July  7  during 
Act  of  1964 


4.  CLEAN  WATER.  Sen Muskie  inserted  a  list  of  organizations  which 
a  citizens'  crusade  for  clean  water."  pp.  S7575-77 


ve  "launched 


5.  LAND  ACQUISITION .  Sen.  Symington  discussed  a  GAO  report  "pointing  out1  lat  the 
auditors  Relieved  to  be  errors"  in  the  Depts.  of  Army  and  Interior  jo  :  policy 
for  reservoir  land  acquisition,  pp.  S7586-7 
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CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA  STUDY  OF  TAX-FREE  DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY  PRIVATE  POWER  COMPANIES  IN  1968— Continued 


Tax-free  Percent  of  Total  tax-free 
dividends  total  dividends  dividends 

paid  in  1968  tax  free  in  1968  since  1954  > 

The  fSxpwing  power  companies  have  been 
mergedvinto  other  utility  systems: 

California  Electric  Power 10 _ ! - - -  $15, 345, 062 

CalifornriOregon  Power11.. . 18,333,924 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power15 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  26,348,153 

ConnecticurPower13 _ _ _ _ -  1,340,731 

Essex  CountyXIectric1* - - - - - - - - -  565,  796 

Hartford  ElectnVLight15 . . . — . . .  30,  977,  031 

Haverhill  ElectricV. - - 176,474 

Lawrence  Electric  ‘V. . 466,917 

Lowell  Electric  Light\.... - - - - - -  .522,886 


Tax-free  Percent  of 
dividends  total  dividends 
paid  in  1968  tax  free  in  1968 


Total  tax-free 
dividends 
since  1954  1 


The  following  power  companies  have  been  mereged — Continued 

Merrimack-Essex  Electric18 _ _ _ _ _ .../  $2,649,636 

Rockland  Light  &  Power  1?_ . . . . /.  2,783,439 

Southern  Berkshire  Power  &  Electric 18 _ _ _ 190,646 

Suburban  Electric18 _ „ _ _ _ _ _ 1,480,291 

Weymouth  Lights  Power18 _ _ _ _  435,990 

Worcester  County  Electric18 _ _  5,117,085 

Total.. . . . . ../. .  106, 734,061 

Total  tax-free  dividends  since  1954 _ _ _ /. _  1,  558, 754, 138 


1  Not  all  companies  paid  tax-free  dividends  in  all  years  from  1954  through  1968.  For  year-by- 

year  breakdown,  see  Nov.  30,  1961,  Jan.  7,  1963,  Oct.  21,  1963,  July  20,  1964,  July  23,  1965,  ECIC 
Newsletters;  Oct.  25,  1966,  andXuly  25,  1967,  CIC  Newsletters;  and  CFA  Consumers,  Taxes, 
and  Utilities,"  Sept.  16,  1968.  \  " 

2  12.3  percent  of  Mar.  1,  June  1,  ahd  Sept.  1  dividends  only. 

321  percent  of  July  dividend;  25  percent  of  October  dividend. 

*3.4  percent  of  January  dividend;  19.&spercent  of  April,  July,  and  October  dividends. 

8 Estimated  40  to  45  percent;  for  purposes  of  this  study,  40  percent  has  been  used. 

8 51 .37  percent  of  Mar.  15  and  June  15  dividends;  49.86  percent  of  Sept.  15  and  Dec.  15  dividends. 
1 22.12  percent  of  Mar.  1,  June  1,  and  Sept.\dividends;  13.5  percent  of  Dec.  1  dividend. 

8 14  percent  of  August  dividend ;  21  percent  flt  November  dividend. 

“16.71  percent  of  January  dividend;  21.62  percent  of  April,  July,  and  October  dividends. 

18  Merged  with  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  1963. 

11  Merged  with  Pacific  Power  and  Light,  1961. 


12  Subsidiary  of  Northeast  Utilities,  1967. 

18  Merged  with  Hartford  Electric  Light,  1956. 

11  Name  changed  to  Merrimack-Essex,  1957. 

15  Merged  with  Merrimack-Essex,  1957. 

18  Merged  with  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  (part  of 
a  Name  changed  to  Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities,  ' 
18  Merged  with  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  (part 


iw  England  Electric  System),  1962. 
T58. 

New  England  Electric  System),  1961. 


Sources:  For  percent  of  divident  payments  pfnsidered  tax  free  by  companies,  Prentice-Hall’s 
"Capital  Adjustments”  and  Moody’s  “PublicJBtilities”  and  ‘‘Divident  Record"  services.  For  total 
divident  payments,  company  reports  to  FP/ and  Moody's  services' Computations  by  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  Inc.  Dividend  payafents  are  those  made  on  common  stock,  except  where 
noted.  Where  company  paid  tax-free  dividends  on  both  common  and  preferred,  each  is  identified: 
(C)  on  common  stock;  (P)  on  preferred^tock. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wl 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 


amendments,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  amendments  which  we  have 
not  approved  which  precede  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  accordingly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  ab- 


the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  until  2  o’clock  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  should  be 


sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  of  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  of  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  ,  and  the  Senator  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  in  the  chair) .  A  quoium  is  not 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 

icbAfl  bndriPQC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11612)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  o’clock 
a  vote  be  taken  on  the  committee 
amendment  relating  to  the  $20,000  limi¬ 
tation  on  farm  payments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator’s  request  also  should 
cover  the  matter  of  taking  up  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  on  limitations  now, 


added  to  the  unanimous  consent  agree¬ 
ment  that  beginning  at  2  o’clock  there 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  the  live 
quorum  be  called  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well;  the  vote 
at  2  o’clock  and  the  time  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Attaches  should  notify 
Senators  that  it  will  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 
names : 

Senators  answered  to  their 

[No.  52  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Allen 

Goodell 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hart 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Holland 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hollings 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Stennis 

C'ook 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Javits 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator-  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son),  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 


present 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ifiotion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  motion  is 
agreed  to,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
carry  out  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen¬ 
ators  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Allott 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Church 

Long 

RusseU 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Scott 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Spong 

Dole 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Miller 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
committee  amendment  having  to  do  with 
the  limitation  on  payments  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  23,  line  14,  after  the  word. “regula¬ 
tions”,  strike  out  the  colon  and  “ Provided 


out  of  order,  because  in  the  regular 
order  it  would  come  after  some  other 


ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
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carry  out  any  price  support  program  (other 
than  for  sugar)  under  which  payments  ag¬ 
gregating  more  than  $20,000  under  all  such 
programs  are  made  to  any  producer  on  any 
crop  planted  in  the  fiscal  year  1970.”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous -consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  vote  on  this  amendment  will 
occur  at  the  hour  of  2  o’clock  p.m.  today, 
the  time  between  now  and  2  p.m.  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick)  . 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
us  have  been  rather  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  the  largest  backlog  of 
REA  applications  in  history ;  estimated  at 
714  million;  yet  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  appropriated  only  $320 
million  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate 
committee  raised  that  figure  by  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  for  which  we  are  grateful.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  35  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the  large 
backlog  of  loan  applications  pending  at  the 
agency  and  has  provided  the  additional  au¬ 
thorization  to  meet  a  part  of  this  backlog. 
It  requests  that  the  REA  Administrator  file 
with  the  committee,  not  later  than  next  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  a  full  report  on  the  exact  situation 
in  terms  of  firm  loan  applications  on  hand 
as  of  December  31,  1969,  together  with  the 
best  estimate  of  additional  applications  to 
be  received  during  the  balance  of  fiscal  1970. 

That  seems  to  suggest  that  as  of  that 
time,  January  31  of  next  year,  after  the 
report  has  been  filed  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  agency,  the  committee  will  give 
further  consideration  to  this  backlog  in 
ocnnection  with  the  next  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  distinguished  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  committee,  of  course,  as 
to  what  it  will  do  at  that  time;  but  the 
committee  felt  that  we  should  have  in¬ 
formation  available  at  that  time  as  to  the 
size  of  the  backlog,  so  that  we  would  be 
free,  if  it  seemed  wise,  to  consider  it  in 
connection  with  the  supplemental  bill  or 
in  any  other  way  that  we  felt  it  should 
be  considered. 

I  might  say  that  the  committee  bill 
added  $20  million  over  the  House  amount, 
making  a  total  $340  million.  In  addition,’ 
there  is  a  $25  million  carryover,  making 
$365  million  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  electrification  program. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  can  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  committee  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  backlog  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  (No.  91-277)  under  the  subhead¬ 
ing  “Loan  Authorization  for  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Loans,”  on  page  35  of  the  report, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Loan  authorisation  for  electrification  loans 


1969  new  budget  (obllgational) 

authority  to  date _ $329,  000,  000 

1970  budget  estimates — New 

( obligati onal)  authority _  320,000,000 

House  bill — New  (obligational) 

authority  _  320,  000,  000 

Committee  recommendation — 
new  (obligational)  author¬ 
ity  -  340,  000,  000 


The  committee  recommends  a  loan  au¬ 
thorization  of  $340  million  for  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  new 
authorization,  plus  an  estimated  carryover 
of  $25  million  will  provide  a  lending  pro¬ 
gram  of  $365  million,  which  is  $20  million 
over  the  current  year  level.  The  new  author¬ 
ization  is  thus  $20  million  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  House  bill  and  $11  million 
over  the  amount  authorized  a  year  ago. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the  large 
backlog  of  loan  applications  pending  at  the 
agency  and  has  provided  the  additional  au¬ 
thorization  to  meet  a  part  of  this  backlog. 
It  requests  that  the  REA  Administrator  file 
with  the  committee,  not  later  than  next 
January  31,  a  full  report  on  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  firm  loan  applications  on 
hand  as  of  December  31,  1969,  together  with 
the  best  estimate  of  additional  applications 
to  be  received  during  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1970.  This  report  should  also  indicate  clearly 
the  sufficiency  of  loan  authorization  to  meet 
the  orderly  requirements  of  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  program  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  statement 
in  the  House  report  that  in  view  of  the  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  “heavying-up”  distribution  fa¬ 
cilities,  that  first  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  critical  needs  of  distribution-type 
loans,  and  that  generation  and  transmission 
loans  be  held  to  a  minimum  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
35  of  the  committee  report,  under  loan 
authorization  for  electrification  loans 
the  committee  requests  that  the  REA 
Administrator  “file  with  the  committee 
not  later  than  next  January  31  a  full 
report  on  the  exact  situation  in  terms  of 
farm  loan  applications  on  and  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1969,  together  with  the  best 
estimate  of  additional  applications  to  be 
received  during  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1970.”  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Flori¬ 
da  (Mr.  Holland),  indicated  that  the 
committee  will  give  consideration  to  a 
supplemental  appropriation  if  loan  de¬ 
mands  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
REA  Administrator  filed  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  January  31  warrant  it.  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  both  distribution 
and  G.  &  T.  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  providing  central  station  electric  pow¬ 
er  to  rural  America.  Demands  for  elec¬ 
tricity  in  rural  America  continue  to  grow 
and  both  distribution  and  G.  &  T.  cooper¬ 
atives  are  faced  with  the  need  to  heavy- 
up  and  expand  their  systems  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  REA  Act  for 
complete  area  coverage  and  to  meet  the 
glowing  demands  of  their  consumers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  next 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  require _ 

which  I  understand  will  be  approximately 
7  minutes — to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  current  proposal  to 
place  a  $20,000  limitation  on  payments 
to  any  producer  under  our  farm  pro- 
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grams  for  crops  planted  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 

To  the  average  person,  particularly 
those  not  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  our  present  farm  programs,  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation  might  seem  reason¬ 
able.  A  close  study  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  need  to  maintain 
a  sound  agriculture  should  reveal  that 
such  a  limit  would  be  a  crippling  blow  to 
the  American  agricultural  economy. 

The  stated  purposes  of  our  Federal 
farm  programs  are  to  assist  in  maintain¬ 
ing  and  improving  farm  income,  to  as¬ 
sure  abundant  supplies  of  low  cost, 
high-quality  food  and  fiber,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  protect  the  soil  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

In  seeking  to  improve  farm  income, 
Congress  has  enacted  our  present  farm 
price  support  programs.  Under  them, 
producers  voluntarily  limit  their  plant¬ 
ings  and,  in  return,  receive  income  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  form  of  low-level  price 
support  loans  and  production  payments 
in  the  case  of  feed  grants  and  cotton  and 
wheat  certificate  payments  in  the  case  of 
wheat. 

All  of  the  payments  made  to  farmers, 
large  and  small,  are  either  for  some  serv¬ 
ice  they  have  performed  or  are  in  lieu  of 
price  support  in  another  form.  For  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  our  current 
programs,  we  maintained  a  system  of 
high  price  supports.  With  all  of  their 
shortcomings,  these  were  successful  in 
maintaining  farm  prices  at  reasonable 
levels. 

Cash  market  prices  for  most  commodi¬ 
ties  have  fallen  as  price  support  loan 
levels  under  the  new  programs  have  been 
reduced.  Wheat,  for  example,  is  now 
bringing  the  farmer  an  average  of  $1.27 
per  bushel.  This  is  practically  the  same 
as  we  sold  wheat  for  back  in  the  1920’s. 

Even  with  voluntary  production  con¬ 
trol  programs,  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  big  surpluses.  In  the  case  of 
some  commodities,  we  must  rely  heavily 
on  the  export  market  as  an  outlet  for 
a  large  part  of  our  production.  Almost 
two  out  of  every  three  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  in  this  country,  for  example, 
must  be  exported. 

Even  with  voluntary  production  con¬ 
trol  programs,  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  big  surpluses.  Farmers  have 
cut  back  their  crop  acreages  and  are 
still  faced  with  further  planting  reduc¬ 
tions.  Next  year  wheat  producers  will  be 
asked  to  reduce  plantings  by  another  10 
to  15  percent  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
diversion  and  certificate  payments. 

This  proposal  would  limit  total  pay¬ 
ments  to  a  producer  under  all  of  these 
programs.  A  sizable  wheat  producer,  who 
may  also  be  a  participant  in  the  feed 
grain  or  cotton  program,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  payments  limitation,  would 
be  presented  with  an  impossible  choice. 
His  alternative  to  program  participation 
would  be  to  stay  out  of  the  program  al¬ 
together  and  try  to  greatly  increase  his 
production  in  order  to  meet  his  costs  and 
provide  a  living  for  his  family.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  such  action  would  be  to  add  to 
the  already  burdensome  surpluses  and 
further  depress  farm  prices. 
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It  is  necessary  for  all  farmers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  programs  if  they  are  to 
be  successful  in  securing  decent  farm 
prices  in  the  marketplace.  Price  depress¬ 
ing  surpluses  must  be  avoided  if  we  are 
to  maintain  farm  income,  hold  down 
Government  costs,  and  prevent  a  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  agricultural  economy. 

If  the  proposed  limitation  is  approved, 
the  present  cotton  program  would  cease 
to  be  in  effect  and,  under  the  so-called 
“snap  back”  provision,  would  be  replaced 
by  a  program  requiring  price  support 
loans  at  levels  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity.  The  present  loan  level  on  cot¬ 
ton  is  about  45  percent  of  parity.  Under 
this,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  savings 
claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  -would  be  lost.  Worse  than  this,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  critical  damage  that  would 
be  done  to  the  cotton  industry.  This 
would  inevitably  place  cotton  at  a  price 
disadvantage  and  would  mean  further 
loss  of  markets  to  synthetics. 

As  I  have  indicated,  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams  are  also  aimed  at  preserving  our 
soil  resources  and  providing  abundant 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  soil  is  something  of  utmost 
concern,  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  all 
of  us.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  any 
effort  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  would  be  more  important  to 
nonfarm  people.  This  is  the  surest  way 
for  us  to  assure  the  availability  of  ade¬ 
quate  food  supplies  for  years  to  come. 

Throughout  history,  there  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  great  nations  that  have  declined 
and  fallen  simply  because  they  failed  to 
conserve  their  soil  and  could  no  longer 
provide  the  most  basic  needs  of  their 
people. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  better  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  question  of  the  payments 
limitation  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
is  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  June 
1,  1969,  issue  of  the  Fargo  Forum,  North 
Dakota’s  largest  daily  newspaper.  This 
editorial  was  written  by  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Mr.  John  Paulson.  I  would  like  to 
read  part  of  that  editorial  and  I  ask 
-unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  editorial  in  part  reads  as 
follows : 

What  the  politically  minded  congressmen 
who  vote  for  such  a  curb  don’t  seem  to  realize 
is  that  the  farm  payments  are  not  a  subsidy; 
they  are  a  payment  by  the  government  for 
specific  performance  by  the  farmers.  If  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  believe  that  the  price  support 
programs  and  the  conservation  programs  were 
necessary  to  the  sound  economic  health  of 
the  United  States  itself,  they  should  not  have 
been  approved  in  the  first  place. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  programs  is  to 
keep  the  total  crop  production  under  control, 
so  that  the  market  place  wiU  bring  to  the 
farmer  a  sufficient  cash  return  to  keep  the 
farmer  and  his  family  on  the  farm,  instead  of 
forcing  them  off  the  farm  into  the  big  cities 
as  potential  relief  clients. 

If  the  farm  programs  were  a  relief  program, 
then  the  top  payment  should  be  limited  to 
$3,000,  the  federal  government’s  dividing  line 
between  the  poor  and  the  not-so-poor. 

When  the  federal  government  attempts  to 
limit  production,  it  must  limit  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  all  land,  not  just  on  those  lands 
owned  by  the  average  family  farmer. 


But  if  the  $20,000  ceiling  were  successfully 
imposed,  next  year  the  ceiling  would  be'  cut 
to  $15,000  and  then  to  $10,000  and  probably 
even  lower. 

This  would  be  one  effective  way  of  killing 
all  farm  programs,  and  offer  no  substitutes. 
As  a  result  there  would  be  a  threat  of  a  po¬ 
tential  glut  on  the  market  of  some  of  the 
crops  now  under  the  control  programs,  and 
the  net  result  would  be  the  elimination  of 
more  and  more  family  farmers  who  simply 
could  not  stand  the  economic  pressure. 

The  big  farms  would  grab  up  more  and 
more  land,  and  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  with  a  massive  farm-tenant  operation 
calling  for  massive  land  reforms. 

I  firmly  feel  that  the  time  and  place 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  payments 
limitation  is  when  general  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  is  considered  by  Congress.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  farm  programs  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  1970  crop  year.  That  means  that  we 
must  write  new  legislation  either  late 
this  session  or  early  next  year. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Har¬ 
din  has  been  working  on  this  and  I 
understand  that  he  will  be  making  some 
proposals  for  establishing  reasonable  and 
workable  limitations  without  crippling 
the  programs  themselves. 

In  1968,  only  46  North  Dakota  farmers 
received  payments  under  these  programs 
in  excess  of  $20,000.  Only  three  of  these 
received  more  than  $50,000.  The  largest 
payment  in  my  State  was  only  $72,504. 
It  would  be  the  popular  thing  in  my  State 
for  me  to  vote  for  this  limitation.  I  would 
do  so  if  I  could  disassociate  myself  from 
the  feeling  that  it  is  not  in  the  bset 
interest  of  farmers  and  farm  programs 
and  all  people  in  this  country  who  are 
concerned  over  the  need  for  abundant 
food  at  reasonable  prices  now  and  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  the  limitation  of  payments. 

Exhibit  1 

Curb  on  Farm  Programs  Politically 
Inspired 

Once  again  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  approved  a  politically-inspired  pro¬ 
posal  to  put  a  ceiling  of  $20,000  a  year  on  the 
amount  any  one  farmer  may  receive  from  the 
federal  farm  price  support  program,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  program,  the  Crop¬ 
lands  Adjustment  program  and  the  old  Soil 
Bank  program. 

We  call  the  proposal  politically-inspired 
because  the  attempt  to  curb  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  programs  comes 
primarily  from  the  big  city  congressmen  who 
delight  in  singling  out  the  very  few  farmers 
who  have  received  payment  of  $100,000  to 
over  $1  million  from  the  USDA,  and  com¬ 
plain  at  the  same  time  that  the  poor  in  the 
big  city  ghettoes  are  being  denied  food  for 
the  hungry  by  the  same  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

What  the  politically  minded  congressmen 
who  vote  for  such  a  curb  don’t  seem 
to  realize  is  that  the  farm  payments  are  not 
a  subsidy;  they  are  a  payment  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  specific  performance  by  the  farm¬ 
ers.  If  Congress  did  not  believe  that  the 
price  support  programs  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  programs  were  necessary  to  the  sound 
economic  health  of  the  United  States  itself, 
they  should  not  have  been  approved  in  the 
first  place. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  program  is  to 
keep  the  total  crop  production  under  con¬ 
trol,  so  that  the  market  place  will  bring  to 
the  farmer  a  sufficient  cash  return  to  keep 
the  farmer  and  his  family  on  the  farm,  in¬ 
stead  of  forcing  them  off  the  farm  into  the 
big  cities  as  potential  relief  clients. 

If  the  farm  programs  were  a  relief  pro¬ 


gram,  then  the  top  payment  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  $3,000,  the  federal  government’s 
dividing  line  between  the  poor  and  the  not- 
so-poor. 

When  the  federal  government  attempts  to 
limit  production,  it  must  limit  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  all  land,  not  just  on  those  lands 
owned  by  the  average  family  farmer. 

The  same  congressmen  who  tried  to  limit 
farmers’  income  will  turn  around  and  vote 
for  minimum  wage  laws  and  other  labor 
legislation  which  act  to  give  the  transporta¬ 
tion  agency,  the  processor  and  the  retailers 
a  greater  and  greater  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar. 

Fortunately,  the  new  secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  appointed  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  has  already  urged 
the  Senate  to  kill  the  House-approved  ceiling. 

He  said  he  was  not  judging  the  moral  or 
the  ethics  of  big  payments  to  some  larger 
farms,  but  was  considering  how  government 
programs  can  be  operated  so  that  they  hold 
down  surplus  production.  Quite  simply,  he 
said  that  the  government  was  getting  value 
received  for  the  payments  made  to  farmers, 
and  that  the  payments  were  not  a  subsidy  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Hardin  said  the  administration  believes 
that  a  sound  program  of  payment  limitations 
to  some  of  the  larger  farm  operations  can 
be  drafted  later,  but  should  not  be  tacked 
on  to  programs  now  being  carried  out.  He 
said  the  entire  subject  should  be  considered 
when  Congress  takes  up  general  farm  pro¬ 
gram  revisions  which  will  take  effect  in 
1971 

“As  long  as  we  are  not  talking  about  spe¬ 
cific  dollar  limitations,  we  think  a  sound 
program  can  be  devised  that  will  certainly 
modify  the  payment  structure  that  we  now 
have,  and  modify  it  downward,”  he  said. 

The  records  show  that  relatively  few  farm¬ 
ers  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  get  over 
the  $20,000  total  in  annual  payments.  The 
collections  in  the  million  dollar  classification 
generally  come  from  the  Deep  South,  the 
land  of  the  old  plantations  and  the  huge 
land  owning  families,  and  from  Texas  and 
California.  But  if  the  $20,000  ceiling  were 
successfully  imposed,  next  year  the  ceiling 
would  be  cut  to  $15,000  and  then  to  $10,000 
and  probably  even  lower. 

This  would  be  one  effective  way  of  killing 
all  farm  programs,  and  offer  no  substitutes. 
As  a  result  there  would  be  a  threat  of  a 
potential  glut  on  the  market  of  some  of  the 
crops  now  under  the  control  programs,  and 
the  net  result  would  be  the  elimination  of 
more  and  more  family  farmers  who  simply 
could  not  stand  the  economic  pressure. 

The  big  farms  would  grab  up  more  and 
more  land,  and  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  with  a  massive  farm-tenant  operation 
calling  for  massive  land  reforms. 

The  Senate  wiped  out  the  $20,000  limita¬ 
tion  a  year  ago,  and  certainly  it  should  do 
so  again,  particularly  with  the  rewriting  of 
the  farm  programs  slated  for  the  next  crop 
year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  included  in  H.R.  11612,  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provided  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
any  price  support  program  (other  than  for 
sugar)  under  which  payments  aggregating 
more  than  $20,000  under  all  such  programs 
are  made  to  any  producer  on  any  crop  planted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  that  lan- 
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guage  from  the  committee  bill.  There¬ 
fore,  the  parliamentary  situation  is  that 
the  committee  amendment  is  now  the 
pending  business,  and  those  who  favor 
the  retention  of  the  $20,000  ceiling  will 
vote  no,  against  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  proposing  that  we  defeat  the 
committee  amendment  and  thereby  re¬ 
tain  the  House  amendment  which  places 
a  limitation  of  $20,000  on  these  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  argument  has  been  made,  as  it  is 
every  time  this  matter  comes  up,  that 
if  we  place  a  ceiling  on  these  payments, 
it  will  cost  more  money  to  administer 
the  program. 

I  disagree  completely.  That  is  a  fa- 
lacious  argument.  There  is  no  substance 
which  would  substantiate  that  argu¬ 
ment. 

However,  rather  than  debate  the 
point  I  have  a  second  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  this  second  amendment  is  to 
repeal  the  so-called  snap-back  provision 
under  which  the  Secretary  said  he  would 
have  to  support  cotton  as  one  commodity 
at  higher  rates  than  under  the  regular 
act.  Therefore  the  argument  about  the 
so-called  snap-back  provisions  need  not 
bother  anybody  on  voting  on  the  $20,000 
limitation  because  if  we  can  defeat  the 
committee  amendment  the  next  vote  will 
be  to  eliminate  the  snap-back  provision. 

As  far  as  the  broad  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  review  the  history  of  this  law. 
It  started  at  90  percent  support  for  cer¬ 
tain  agriculture  commodities  during 
World  War  II.  It  was  initiated  at  that 
time  as  a  wartime  measure  for  encour¬ 
aging  and  increasing  wartime  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farms  so  that  we  might  have 
that  production  for  our  own  use  and  for 
supporting  and  feeding  our  allies  in 
Europe. 

This  high,  rigid  support  of  90  percent 
was  initiated  during  World  War  II  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  drop 
back  within  1  year  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  However,  now,  24  years  later,  these 
high  support  programs  are  still  being 
continued  on  an  even  more  expensive 
basis. 

At  some  point,  somewhere,  I  think  we 
must  face  up  to  the  problem  and  cut 
down  on  the  cost  of  this  agriculture  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  no  justification  for  con¬ 
tinuing  these  large  payments  at  this 
time.  Both  the  Congress  and  every  ad¬ 
ministration  that  has  ever  been  in  power, 
either  Democratic  or  Republican,  have 
always  expressed  a  lot  of  sympathy  for 
the  small  farmer.  Yet  these  larger  pay¬ 
ments  do  not  help  the  small  farmer. 
Quite  the  contrary,  they  place  the  small 
farmer  at  a  decided  disadvantage  from  a 
subsidy  standpoint,  because  the  small 
farmer  today  has  to  have  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  equipment — a  combine, 
tractors,  and  other  types  of  large  equip¬ 
ment — to  carry  on  the  work  on  the  fam¬ 
ily-size  farm  and  utilize  his  own  labor 
and  the  equipment  to  capacity.  If  he  has 
a  one-family  farm  and  puts  a  portion  of 
his  acreage  under  the  soil  bank  or  in  one 
of  the  acreage  diversion  programs  it 
means  that  he  cannot  efficiently  utilize 
either  his  labor  or  his  equipment. 


Therefore,  it  becomes  a  less  efficient 
operation,  whereas  the  larger  corporate- 
type  operation,  with  several  thousand 
acres,  can  place  a  portion  of  its  acreage 
in  the  reserve  program,  take  the  pay¬ 
ments,  put  the  machinery  in  the  shed,  lay 
off  a  number  of  its  employees,  and  still 
have  an  efficient  operation. 

The  programs  would  help  the  small 
fanners  if  we  placed  a  reasonable  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  amount.  If  we  impose  a 
limitation  of  $20,000  it  would  give  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  small  farmer.  Then  the 
large  operator  who  is  now  getting  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $20,000  would  certainly  be  at 
some  disadvantage  as  regards  the  small 
farmer. 

Besides,  limiting  the  payments  to  $20,- 
000  would  cut  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
around  $300  million  annually. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  we  im¬ 
pose  this  limitation  it  would  completely 
destroy  the  agricultural  program  and 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  feed  ourselves. 
I  hope  that  that  is  not  a  serious  argu¬ 
ment.  Certainly  we  have  not  drifted  so 
far  from  our  belief  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  as  to  think  we  cannot  operate  an 
agriculture  program  successfully  without 
continued  paternalistic  control  from 
Washington. 

Have  Members  of  Congress  forgotten 
that  many  of  our  agricultural  products 
today  are  not  receiving  and  over  the 
years  have  never  received  benefits  of 
Government  subsidies  or  Government 
support  programs;  yet  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  just  as  well  in  the  free  market 
as  have  some  of  the  products  which  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  large  subsidies. 
Also,  smaller  farmers  have  fared  in  these 
uncontrolled  programs. 

Another  argument  that  is  made  is, 
Why  discontinue  the  subsidy  for  the 
agricultural  program  when  there  are  so 
many  other  subsidies  for  private  indus¬ 
try  which  should  likewise  be  stopped? 

That  is  no  argument.  If  there  are  other 
subsidies  that  need  correcting  then  let 
us  do  it. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  subsidy 
programs  for  various  segments  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  they  are  long  overdue  for 
a  change.  I  shall  be  the  first  to  try  to 
help  to  change  them. 

Nevertheless,  when  ever  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  one  of  these  other  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams  that  is  sought  to  be  changed  we 
get  that  same  argument.  The  argument 
is  always  made,  “Why  not  hit  some  of  the 
other  subsidies?”  My  answer  is  that  the 
time  to  review  any  subsidy  is  when  it  is 
before  the  Senate.  Tire  subsidy  for  agri¬ 
culture  is  before  us  today. 

As  to  the  fairness  of  the  limitation, 
there  are  precedents  for  limiting  the 
payments  to  small  fanners.  The  ACP 
payments  are  limited  to  the  small  farm¬ 
ers,  only  with  a  $3,000  or  $5,000  limit. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  on  June  26  a 
list  of  those  farmers  who  in  1968  re¬ 
ceived  in  excess  of  $60,000  under  the 
present  law.  It  was  a  partial  list,  taken 
from  the  committee’s  report;  but  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  five  farming  op¬ 
erations  received  payments  in  excess  of 
$1  million  each.  Thirteen  recipients  were 
drawing  payments  between  $500,000  and 
$1  million.  Certainly,  those  payments 


cannot  be  justified  as  having  been  made 
to  small  farmers 

One  of  the  payments  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  the  Delta  Pine  Land  Co., 
Scott,  Miss.,  in  the  amount  of  $605,796. 
That  organization  is  a  group  of  British 
stockholders  who  own  farmland  in  this 
country.  Yet  they  are  classified  as  a 
farmer  and  receive  a  cash  payment  of 
over  $600,000  from  American  taxpayers. 
I  see  no  justification  for  that  payment, 
nor  do  I  see  why  we  should  continue  to 
support  that  type  of  corporate  farm 
operation. 

I  cite  another  example  of  some  of  the 
so-called  larger  farming  operations.  The 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections  is  clas¬ 
sified  as  a  “farmer”  under  this  program 
and  received  two  payments,  one  of 
$294,301,  the  other  of  $75,619. 

The  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  also 
is  classified  as  a  “farmer”  under  this 
program  and  received  a  cash  payment  of 
$154,412. 

The  State  of  Washington,  classified  as 
a  “farmer,”  draws  $146,764. 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  is 
classified  as  a  “farmer”  under  the  pro¬ 
gram'  and  collected  $114,363. 

I  have  previously  said  that  an  inter¬ 
esting  question  arises  in  those  cases. 
Suppose  a  penitentiary  violated  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  quota  system  and 
were  indicted  and  prosecuted.  I  wonder 
how  the  penitentiary  would  be  punished. 
Certainly  it  could  not  be  put  in  a  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

These  examples  merely  point  up  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  program. 

Certainly  the  smallest  step  the  Senate 
could  take  would  be  to  reject  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  and  retain  the 
language  of  the  House  bill,  thereby  plac¬ 
ing  a  $20,000  ceiling  on  these  payments. 
Then  the  Senate  should  repeal  the  so- 
called  snapback.  Following  this,  Con¬ 
gress  should  get  busy  and  write  a  good 
farm  program,  one  which  will  be  fair  to 
the  small  farmer  and  far  less  costly  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Some  would  now  argue,  why  not  defer 
this  discussion  until  a  bill  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is 
before  us? 

An  agriculture  appropriations  bill  is 
before  us  now.  There  will  never  be  a 
better  time. 

Today  we  are  in  this  very  fortunate 
position  in  that  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  has  already  voted  for  a  $20,000 
limitation.  In  order  that  it  may  become 
law  the  only  step  necessary  to  be  taken 
now  is  to  have  the  Senate  reject  the 
committee  amendment  and  support  the 
position  of  the  House.  Then  we  shall  be 
well  on  the  road  toward  saving  the  tax¬ 
payers  nearly  $300  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  The  additional 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  whether  to  delete  the  House-ap¬ 
proved  limitation  by  the  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  support 
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the  Senate  committee  amendment  to 
delete  the  House-approved  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  farm  payments  limita¬ 
tion  is  neither  a  new  nor  a  novel  ques¬ 
tion  for  most  Senators.  Last  year,  when 
the  Senate  debated  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  one 
issue  which  received  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  whether  a  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  individual  farmers  was  proper. 
Two  amendments  to  the  bill  were  of¬ 
fered,  one  limiting  payments  per  farm  to 
$25,000,  and  the  other  limiting  payments 
per  farm  to  $75,000.  After  useful  debate, 
both  amendments  were  defeated. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  to¬ 
day  is  similar  to  the  amendments  of  last 
year,  with  similar  arguments  marshalled 
for  and  against.  The  only  differences 
from  the  amendments  of  last  year  are 
the  amount  of  the  limitation  and  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  this  year  is 
proposed  to  an  appropriations  bill  rather 
than  a  legislative  bill. 

A  $20,000-a-year  ceiling  on  payments 
to  individual  farmers  was  imposed  by 
the  House  recently  as  an  amendment  to 
the  1970  agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  11612.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  Agri¬ 
culture  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
considered  and,  on  a  number  of  items, 
amended  H.R.  11612,  and  reported  the 
bill  favorably  to  the  Senate.  That  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  now.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  deleted  the  limitation  of  $20,000 
which  had  been  added  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Whether  or  not  to  restore 
that  House-approved  limitation  at  this 
time  by  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
is  the  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  farm  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  helping  the  small  farmers 
of  America;  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted  under  the 
existing  programs,  the  small  farmer 
would  be  even  more  adversely  affected. 
The  proper  way  to  improve  the  present 
program  is  by  enactment  of  a  new  com¬ 
prehensive  program.  A  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments  only  undermines  the  existing  pro¬ 
gram  without  offering  any  effective  sub¬ 
stitute. 

On  the  surface,  it  might  appear  rea¬ 
sonable  to  limit  the  payments  that  can 
be  received  by  a  single  farm  operator  un¬ 
der  the  price-support  programs.  This 
view  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  when  it  voted  224  to  142  to 
place  the  ceiling  of  $20,000  a  year  on 
such  payments.  However,  closer  study 
reveals  how  unreasonable  the  proposal 
would  be. 

Our  farms  have  great  capacity  for 
overproduction,  and  large  pi'oducers  will 
have  to  use  that  capacity  if  the  ability 
to  pay  them  to  limit  production  is  abol¬ 
ished.  Then  we  will  have  to  look  to  small¬ 
er  farmers  for  the  needed  production 
adjustment.  This  will  force  the  small 
farmers  off  the  farms  which  become  un¬ 
economic  to  operate.  Also,  the  increased 
production  would  force  the  low  prices 
even  lower,  and  make  the  impact  even 
more  severe  on  farmers  having  smaller 
holdings.  The  result  would  be  injurious 
to  agriculture,  and  disruptive  to  the 
economy  of  my  home  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  to  that  of  the  Midwest  generally. 


Let  us  examine  three  arguments  that 
have  been  made  in  favor  of  a  farm  pay¬ 
ments  limitation:  that  it  will  save  the 
Government  money;  that  it  will  remove 
an  inequity  of  large  producers  receiving 
large  sums  of  money  while  small  pro¬ 
ducers  receive  pittances;  that  it  will  per¬ 
mit  the  farm  program  to  concentrate  on 
helping  the  small  farmers. 

First,  the  plain  fact  is  that  a  simple 
limitation  on  payments  as  contained  in 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  House  would 
not  result  in  a  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  savings  argument, 
which  has  been  the  peg  on  which  the 
proponents  of  the  limitation  amendment 
have  hung  their  case,  simply  does  not 
stand  up. 

A  payments  limitation  would  trigger  a 
snap-back  provision  for  cotton,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  making  the  cotton  program  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  loan-and-redemption  or  buy- 
and-sell-back  arrangement  that  would 
actually  increase  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  besides  the  increased  cost 
of  the  limitation  program. 

Every  cotton  cooperator  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  either  a  loan  on  or  to 
have  purchased  all  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  within  his  farm  acreage  allotment. 
When  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  June  4, 
1969,  on  the  proposed  payments  limita¬ 
tion,  Secretary  Hardin  testified  on  this 
point.  He  stated : 

We  feel  that  we  would  be  required  to  carry 
it  out  in  a  manner  which  will  make  available 
to  all  cooperators  price  support  at  not  less 
than  65  percent  of  parity  through  loan  or 
purchase  on  all  cotton  produced  on  their  1970 
acreage  allotments. 

Besides  increasing  the  cost  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  program,  the  limitation  would  cause 
increased  administrative  expenses  for  all 
of  the  farm  programs,  because  with  the 
elimination  of  the  large  producers  many 
more  farms  would  be  involved  in  the 
programs  in  order  to  control  production. 

A  good  example  of  the  increased  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  would  be  the  predicted 
impact  of  the  limitation  on  the  feed  grain 
program.  Participation  in  the  program 
would  drop,  primarily  because  the  eco¬ 
nomic  incentive  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  considerably  weaker  than  the 
incentive  to  participate  in  the  cotton  and 
wheat  programs.  A  ceiling  of  $20,000 
would  reduce  feed  grain  diversion  by 
about  1.5  million  acres  and  reduce  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  by  about  $50  million. 
However  in  order  to  encourage  the  re¬ 
maining  participants  in  the  program  to 
absorb  those  1.5  million  acres  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stable  program,  it  would  require 
an  increase  in  payment  rate  costing  the 
Government  about  $50  million.  So,  no 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  Government 
by  limiting  payments.  In  fact,  if  some  of 
the  wheat  producers  who  have  their  pay¬ 
ments  limited  switch  over  to  feed  grains, 
it  might  cost  the  Government  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10  to  $15  million  to  maintain  the 
proper  production  level  for  feed  grains. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  large 
farmers  might,  rather  than  dropping  out 
of  the  programs,  just  change  their  mode 
of  operation  or  ownership  and  still  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  amount  of  payment  as 
they  do  today,  but  at  a  greatly  increased 
administrative  cost  to  the  Government. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  farms 


subject  to  the  limitation  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  split  up  or  leased  out  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  escape  the  limita¬ 
tion.  Legally,  these  changes  would  not  be 
difficult  to  accomplish,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  them. 

The  Department  has  estimated  that  as 
much  as  75  to  85  percent  of  the  potential 
cotton  acreage  affected  by  the  $20,000 
limit  would  be  able  to  maintain  its 
eligibility  for  full  payment  in  this  way. 

The  increased  cost  to  the  Government 
of  the  proposed  payment  limitation,  con¬ 
sidering  all  of  the  effects,  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $160  million.  I  underline 
this  point.  Without  other  changes  in  the 
agricultural  legislation,  a  payment  limi¬ 
tation  will  increase  the  cost  of  our  farm 
programs. 

The  second  argument  is  that  a  pay¬ 
ment  limitation  will  remove  the  inequity 
of  large  producers  receiving  large  sums  of 
money  while  small  producers  receive  pit¬ 
tances.  This  argument  is  based  on  the 
erroneous  notion  that  farm  payments  are 
entirely  subsidies  or  income  supplements. 
This  is  not  true,  particularly  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

Where  a  feed  grain  farmer  gives  up 
the  right  to  grow  feed  grains  or  any 
other  crop  for  sale  or  use  on  20  percent 
of  his  feed  grain  base  under  the  farm 
program,  in  all  fairness  he  has  a  right 
to  be  reimbursed  for  his  contribution  of 
this  property  right,  regardless  of  his  in¬ 
come  status.  Remember,  the  farm  pro¬ 
grams  are  based  on  the  premise  of  volun¬ 
tary  participation  to  achieve  an  end  of 
public  policy;  to  be  voluntary,  the  pro- 
grom  must  offer  the  proper  incentive  to 
the  farmer  who  has  committed  his  live¬ 
lihood  to  his  land. 

Since  America  recognizes  private  prop¬ 
erty,  the  Government  must  pay  for  any 
public  acquisition  of  property  or  any  util¬ 
ization  thereof.  If  the  Govermnnt  were 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  land  of  a  few  own¬ 
ers  without  payment,  this  would  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  confiscation  of  a  property 
right  of  the  owners.  If  we  leave  those 
owners  the  option  of  receiving  only  a  par¬ 
tial  value  for  diverting  the  productive 
use  of  their  land,  this  would  clearly 
drive  most  larger  owners  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  amount  of  payment  that  smaller 
farmers  receive  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  land  that  they  divert.  This  is 
the  same  standard  applied  against  the 
larger  farmers.  The  difference  in  pay¬ 
ment  is  due  only  to  the  difference  in  land 
diverted. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  argument  in 
favor  of  a  limitation  is  that  a  payment 
ceiling  of  $20,000  would  return  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  farm  programs  to  the 
small  farmers.  This  argument  is  fal¬ 
lacious.  It  would  instead  place  an  in¬ 
creased  burden  on  the  small  farmers. 
The  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
induce  the  small  farmers  to  participate 
even  more  extensively  in  the  programs  in 
order  to  keep  the  production  level  stable. 
If  the  farmers  did  not,  farm  prices  for 
crops  would  fall  due  to  overproduction. 
If  they  did,  it  would  become  even  harder 
for  them  to  operate  efficiently  because 
their  machinery  and  labor  would  be  less 
economical  for  smaller  production  levels. 
They  are  damned  if  they  do,  and  damned 
if  they  do  not. 
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The  adverse  economic  impact  on  the 
small  farmers  if  they  must  carry  the  en¬ 
tire  burden  of  production  control  is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  three 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  payments  lim¬ 
itation  are  made  in  good  faith  and  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  well¬ 
being  high  in  mind.  They  are  misleading 
and  erroneous.  The  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  higher,  not  lower. 
The  inequity  alleged  is  imaginary,  not 
real.  The  small  farmers  will  be  affected 
adversely,  not  favorably. 

For  Nebraskan?,  a  payment  limitation 
would  have  two  detrimental  effects.  Be¬ 
cause  the  biggest  impact  of  the  payments 
limitation  would  be  on  the  large  cotton 
producers  in  the  South  who  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  compensation  for  leav¬ 
ing  land  idle,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they 
would  turn  to  other  crops  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  primary  crops  of  the 
Midwest. 

This  threat  is  real.  A  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  stated: 

If  payments  were  reduced  or  eliminated,  a 
chain  reaction  most  likely  would  occur  as 
farmers  began  seeking  alternative  crops 
which  give  promise  of  enhancing  their  in¬ 
come  position. 

Besides  this  direct  crop  competition, 
if  the  farmers  of  the  South  turned  to 
feed  grains  and  grass  for  cattle  raising 
this  could  seriously  challenge  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  the  Midwest.  Cheap 
and  available  feed  for  cattle  would  not 
only  induce  increased  cattle  raising  in 
the  South  as  new  competition  but  might 
also  cause  the  disastrous  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  meat  animals.  This  would  under¬ 
mine  the  hard  price  gains  only  recently 
achieved  by  the  industry  through  re¬ 
straint  and  orderly  marketing. 

My  last  point  goes  not  to  sound  Gov¬ 
ernment  economy,  nor  to  stable  agricul¬ 
ture  production,  but  rather  to  sound  leg¬ 
islative  procedure.  I  do  not  believe  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  is  the 
proper  place  for  an  amendment  such  as 
the  payments  limitation,  especially  as  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Legislative  changes  are  needed,  not 
simple  expedients  as  substitutes  for 
sound  legislation. 

The  wise  and  judicious  course  for  the 
Congress  to  follow  is  to  wait  until  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  submits  new 
farm  legislation.  The  Department  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  submit  it  early  in  the  fall  of 
this  year.  Secretary  Hardin  said  during 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings  that  the  Department  is 
ready  to  work  with  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  on  basic  changes  in  farm  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  committees  should  do  so,  and 
I  recommend  to  Senators  that  rather 
than  destroying  the  existing  programs 
by  adopting  the  payment  limitation 
amendment,  that  we  wait  until  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  payment  limitation  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  context  of  new  programs. 

Last  year  the  Senate  voted  to  extend 
the  1965  act  for  1  year  until  December 
1970,  in  order  to  give  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  an  opportunity  to  devise  sound 
and  thoughtful  legislation  to  replace  the 
existing  programs.  Doing  so,  the  Senate 
and  ultimately  the  Congress  rejected  a 
payments  limitation  to  permit  present 
programs  to  operate  until  the  new  pro¬ 
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grams  were  proposed.  The  situation  has 
not  changed,  and  now  that  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  are  imminent,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  undo  all  that  was  so  wisely  done  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  be  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
committee  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der)  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  since  I  first  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  almost  33  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  a  very  popular  committee. 
Everyone  desired  to  be  a  member,  as  is 
the  case  now  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  However,  in  the  last  two 
sessions  of  Congress  in  order  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  have  had  to  reduce  the 
membership  of  the  committee  from  17  to 
15  members,  and  then  from  15  to  13, 
which  is  now  the  number  of  Senators 
serving  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  deals  with 
the  most  important  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  Agriculture  and  related  industries 
employ  more  people  and  spend  more 
money  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy.  Under  the  programs  we  have 
had  in  effect  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  spent  for  food  from  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  citizens  is  17  percent.  When  I 
first  came  to  Washington  26  percent  of 
the  income  of  families  was  required  to 
buy  food. 

No  segment  of  our  economic  society 
has  made  more  progress  than  farming. 
The  farmer  does  not  ask  for  anything. 
If  he  were  in  the  same  category  as  other 
segments  of  our  society  the  farmer 
would  need  no  protection.  In  other 
words,  if  minimum  wages  and  various 
tariffs  that  are  now  on  the  statute  books 
and  which  protect  various  segments  of 
our  industry  were  removed,  the  farmer 
would  need  no  protection.  He  could  pro¬ 
tect  himself. 

When  we  started  this  program  back 
in  1937  it  was  based  on  acreage  controls. 
A  farmer  was  guaranteed  price  supports 
at  a  certain  percentage  of  parity  and 
required  to  reduce  acres  and,  thereby, 
reduce  production  in  keeping  with  our 
requirements.  That  program  worked 
very  well  for  quite  awhile,  or  until  after 
World  War  II.  It  also  worked  well  during 
the  Korean  war.  But  increases  in  yields 
per  acre,  or  increased  efficiency  if  you 
wish,  did  much  to  undo  acreage  controls. 

Mr.  President,  in  1961  the  time  came 
when  excesses  in  production,  notwith¬ 
standing  acreage  controls  for  some 
crops,  were  simply  too  much.  Our  sur¬ 
pluses  were  great  and  the  cost  of  storage 
was  tremendous. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  worked  on  another  program  be¬ 
ginning  in  1969.  The  objective  of  that 
program  was  to  reduce  the  enormous 
surpluses  that  had  come  about  because 
of  the  previous  program  wherein  we  had 
had  acreage  controls.  For  instance,  in 


the  case  of  wheat  we  had  1.4  billion 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  a  carry¬ 
over,  over  and  above  what  we  needed. 
In  the  case  of  feed  grains  we  had  84.7 
million  tons  over  and  above  what  we 
needed.  In  cotton  we  had  7.1  million 
bales. 

As  this  new  program  developed,  the 
purpose  was  to  reduce  acres  further  and 
enable  farmers  to  plant  in  keeping  with 
our  requirements,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  We  set  upon  a  new  method  of 
attaining  that  goal.  The  goal  was  to  di¬ 
vert  acres.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
producing  and  storing,  the  department, 
as  well  as  the  committee,  felt  that  it 
was  better  not  to  produce  and  plant  only 
the  acres  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
our  needs.  That  is  the  way  this  program 
has  been  operated  since  its  inception  in 
1981  and  its  renewal  on  a  4-year  basis 
in  1965. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  has  been  to  reduce  surpluses. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cotton  we 
had  a  carryover  of  16.6  million  bales.  We 
now  have  an  estimated  6.6  million  bales 
in  carryover,  which  is  the  proper 
amount.  In  the  case  of  feed  grain,  the 
surplus  has  been  reduced  almost  in  half. 
We  have  now  an  estimated  carryover  of 
44  million  tons.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the 
estimated  carryover  is  a  little  larger  be¬ 
cause  of  an  error  that  I  say  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  made  in  1967  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  acreage  because  he  felt  that 
there  might  be  a  shortage  of  wheat.  But 
in  any  event  the  wheat  acreage  was  in¬ 
creased  by  about  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  tables  on  Carryover  and  Acres  Har¬ 
vested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CARRYOVER  AT  BEGINNING  OF  MARKETING  YEAR 


Wheat  (mil- 

Feed  grains 

Cotton  (mil- 

Crop  year 

lion  bushels) 

(million  tons) 

lion  bales) 

1961. . . 

1,411 

84.7 

7.1 

1962...  _ 

1,321 

71.8 

7.7 

1963 _ 

1,195 

63.9 

11.0 

1964 _ 

901 

69.2 

12.1 

1965 _ 

817 

54.9 

14.0 

1966 _ 

535 

42.1 

16.6 

1967 _ 

425 

37. 1 

12.3 

1968 _ 

539 

48.3 

6.3 

1969 _ 

i  794 

i  44.0 

i  6.6 

‘  Estimated. 

ACRES  HARVESTED 

[In  million  acres] 

Crop  year 

Wheat 

Feed  grains 

Cotton 

1961 _ 

51.6 

105.3 

15.6 

1962 _ 

43.7 

101.9 

15.5 

1963 _ 

45.5 

105.1 

14.1 

1964 _ 

49.8 

97. 1 

14.0 

1965 _ 

49.6 

96.0 

13.5 

1966 _ 

49.9 

97.8 

9.5 

1967 _ 

58.8 

100.8 

7.9 

1968 _ 

55.3 

96.6 

10.1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Therefore,  our  sur¬ 
plus  for  1969  is  greater  than  it  should  be 
but  still  about  only  one-half  of  what  it 
was  in  1961.  If  Congress  desires  to  wreck 
the  farm  program,  then  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  On  many  occa¬ 
sions,  when  the  bills  were  up,  he  has  pro- 
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posed  these  amendments  to  limit  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
House,  has  voted  against  such  limita¬ 
tions.  Why?  Because  the  bill  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  much  flexibility 
in  providing  the  number  of  acres  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains,  as 
well  as  cotton  and  other  cbmmodities, 
that  we  can  consume  domestically  and 
that  we  can  export.  In  order  to  attain 
that  goal  under  the  law  acres  are  diverted 
from  production  and  farmers  are  paid 
not  to  plant.  It  has  been  determined  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  farmers  not  to 
plant  than  to  let  them  plant  and  store  the 
commodities. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
this  limitation  on  payments  is  agreed 
to,  price  supports  would  remain  the 
same? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cost  would  be  greater  and  not  less? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  under  the  theory  of  the 
bill,  it  is  the  number  of  acres - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  bill,  it  is 
the  number  of  acres  diverted  that 
counts.  Whether  those  acres  come  from 
a  small  farmer  or  a  large  farmer  makes 
no  difference  because  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  reduce  production  in  keeping 
with  our  requirements.  If  this  limitation 
is  slapped  on  the  farmer,  it  will  mean 
that  the  large  farmer  will  not  partici¬ 
pate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  only  2  min¬ 
utes,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true,  in  the 
cotton  program  alone,  that  this  amend¬ 
ment,  if  not  agreed  to,  will  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  $160  million  more  a  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Senator  is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  we  will  be 
wrecking  the  program  if  we  put  limita¬ 
tions  on  now.  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to 
wait  until  we  meet  next  year  in  order  to 
work  on  a  new  agriculture  program. 
There  will  then  be  time  to  put  on  such 
limitations,  if  Congress  agrees  to  them. 
But  the  law  permitting  payments  is  now 
on  the  statute  books  and  the  program 
has  worked  well  in  reducing  our  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  sustain  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  then 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  . 


Mr.  President,  the  claim  that  if  the 
Senate  adopts  this  amendment  it  will 
cost  the  Government  $160  million  addi¬ 
tional  above  existing  programs,  as  the 
result  of  the  so-called  snapback  provi¬ 
sion,  is  not  an  argument  at  all.  If  that 
were  true  we  would  be  seeing  the  Sena¬ 
tors  from  the  cotton-producing  areas 
enthusiastically  embracing  it.  The  fact 
that  they  are  solidly  opposed  to  this 
$20,000  limitation  disputes  that  argu¬ 
ment. 

Besides  the  cotton  farmer  is  not  the 
only  farmer  getting  these  large  pay¬ 
ments.  What  about  the  large  payments 
to  the  producers  of  wheat,  corn,  and  feed 
grains?  Furthermore,  all  we  need  to  do 
to  refute  that  argument  is  to  repeal  the 
snapback  provision. 

The  next  amendment  that  would  be 
called  up  immediately  after  this  vote 
would  be  the  one  repealing  the  snapback 
provision.  So  do  not  let  that  worry  any¬ 
one.  We  can  roll  back  the  cost  of  this 
farm  subsidy  program  by  several  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  solely  by  rejecting 
the  committee  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  , 
and  then  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  temerity  that  I  speak  on  an 
agriculture  matter  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  of  my  native  State,  and  a  man 
whose  judgment  I  admire  so  much,  takes 
a  strong  position,  as  well  as  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  takes  an  opposite  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  one  I  take. 

As  a  man  raised  in  urban  areas,  I  find 
it  hard  to  try  to  understand  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  of  this  country.  All  I 
know  is  that  they  are  deep-seated  prob¬ 
lems  and  we  must  face  them.  Many  feel 
that  we  must  wait  until  next  year  to  find 
a  real  solution  to  them.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  start 
this  year  to  find  at  least  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  set  a  trend  in  a  different 
direction.  I  take  this  position  because  of 
several  impressions. 

When  I  married  my  wife,  she  had  a 
farm  in  her  family  in  Livingston  County, 
Ill.  It  has  been  in  her  family  for  about 
125  years.  I  said  to  her  at  the  time,  “I 
do  not  really  know  enough  about  farm¬ 
ing.  Don’t  you  think  that  you  should  sell 
it  and  go  out  of  production?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  better  to  sell  it?” 

She  replied,  “Well,  I  am  still  left 
with  the  impression  my  father  gave  me 
that  as  long  as  you  are  a  farmer,  the 
Government  will  guarantee  you  an  in¬ 
come,  and  I  think  we  had  better  keep  it, 
because  I  know  of  no  other  income  which 
is  guaranteed  that  way.” 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  may  true.  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  that  I  did  go  down 
and  talk  to  the  manager  of  that  farm, 
years  ago,  after  a  new  agriculture  bill 
had  been  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  control  program. 

He  said,  “I  will  tell  you,  Chuck.  There 
is  not  a  dirt  farmer  in  the  State,  with  a 
stub  pencil  and  writing  on  the  back  of  a 
brown  envelope,  that  can’t  figure  out  in 


15  minutes  how  to  beat  that  control 
program.” 

I  have  been  left  with  the  impression 
that  people  are  producing  now  who 
should  not  be  producing  and  should  have 
gone  into  other  occupations  because  we 
have,  somehow,  induced  them  to  stay 
on  the  farms  instead  of  migrating  off. 

I  think  we  have  induced  large  scale 
capital  enterprises  to  come  in  to  produce 
a  great  many  operations,  and  we  would 
now  simply  continue  Government  in¬ 
tervention.  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  with  hundreds  of  crops 
not  under  limitation  and  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  sick  crops  that 
are  under  controls.  The  six  basic  sup¬ 
ported  crops,  so-called,  are  sick  agri¬ 
cultural  areas. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  rise  to  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  , 
to  place  an  annual  limitation  of  $20,000 
on  total  payments  that  any  farmer  may 
receive  from  Government  programs.  I 
therefore  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  and  the  fight  which  has  been 
led  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  agricultural  area  in  central  Illinois, 
Representative  Paul  Findley.  I  believe 
he  really  represents  the  strong  feelings 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Illinois 
farmers — and  we  are  the  largest  agricul¬ 
tural  exporting  State  in  the  Union — who 
now  want  to  get  away  from  control  pro¬ 
grams,  and  have  more  decisions  made 
on  the  farm,  and  fewer  decisions  made 
in  Washington. 

I  also  serve  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs.  We  are  finding  in¬ 
creasing  evidence  of  hunger  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  yet  we  are  grappling  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  funds  to  provide  food  for  hungry 
Americans.  It  makes  no  sense  to  pay  large 
Government  subsidies  to  fanners  not  to 
produce  food,  when  we  have  this  situa¬ 
tion.  We  are  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  hungry,  yet  year  after  year  we 
continue  to  pay  these  excessively  large 
farm  payments. 

I  recognize  that  with  inflation  rampant 
and  unchecked  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  we  need  to  achieve  budget 
savings  in  order  to  run  a  substantial 
budget  surplus  in  fiscal  1970  to  help  slow 
down  inflation. 

On  June  4,  before  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee,  Secretary  Hard¬ 
in  estimated  that  the  $20,000  payment 
limitation  can  save  $335  million  for  cot¬ 
ton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat.  To  limit 
payments  would  stop  this  unnecessary 
drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  am  aware  of  the  “snapback”  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  present  cotton  program 
which  provides  that  if  as  a  result  of  pay¬ 
ment  limitations  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  unable  to  provide  to  farmers 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  then 
the  Department  is  obligated  to  provide 
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price  support  at  not  less  than  65  percent 
of  parity.  Some  estimate  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  increase  the  cost  of  direct 
payments  programs  by  $160  million,  not 
decrease  them.  However,  there  is  an  easy 
answer  to  this  objection.  I  also  intend  to 
vote  for  Senator  Williams’  amendment 
to  repeal  the  snapback  provision,  thus 
effecting  full  savings  of  over  $300  mil¬ 
lion. 

Another  reason  to  pass  the  payments 
limitations  before  us  is  that  these  large 
payments  put  small  farmers  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  Small  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
idle  acreage  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  these  payments  programs.  What  these 
programs  really  do  is  to  subsidize  large 
farmers  and  perpetuate  the  trend  toward 
driving  small  farmers  off  the  land,  leav¬ 
ing  agriculture  in  the  hands  of  ever 
larger  producers. 

I  concur  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  when  he  indicates  that 
the  “snapback”  provision  is  not  a  barrier. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  op¬ 
position  to  the  pending  committee 
amendment,  thereby  giving  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  limit  farm  payments  to 
$20,000  annually,  and  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
heard  my  father  talking  the  way  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  father-in-law  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  talked. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder?  We  cannot 
hear  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  father  never  received 
a  Government  payment  of  any  kind. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
never  accepted  payments  of  any  kind  for 
agricultural  crop  reduction  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  My  father  used  to  tell  me 
that  so  long  as  we  had  enough  farmers 
that  our  country  and  our  Government 
would  be  safe.  I  think  it  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  agriculture  should  become 
the  whipping  boy  of  today.  There  are 
reasons  for  this.  One  reason  is  that  the 
vote  of  the  farmer  has  been  reduced  from 
a  very  large  percentage  down  to  5  or  6 
percent,  as  the  number  of  people  who 
live  on  the  farm  today.  The  other  reason 
is  that  farmers,  particularly  family 
farmers,  are  notoriously  poor  campaign 
contributors,  and  that  is  an  important 
item  in  many  places  these  days.  But  agri¬ 
culture  is  still  the  most  important  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  checked  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  found 
it  was  a  little  over  30  percent  of  all  the 
people  who  were  engaged  in  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  Many  of  them  were  producing 
supplies  and  equipment.  Farmers  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  consumers  of  petro¬ 
leum  products  of  any  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Then  we  have  those  who 
are  living  on  the  farms  themselves — as  I 
say,  only  5  or  6  percent  of  the  population. 
After  that,  we  have  twice  as  many  in  the 
processing  and  handling,  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales,  and  the  exporting  of 
farm  products. 

Another  matter  which  concerns  me  Is 
the  fact  that  approximately  half  of  the 


money  in  our  agricultural  appropriation 
bills  that  are  charged  to  farmers  Is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  welfare  of  people  who  do  not 
live  on  the  farm.  Of  the  school  lunch 
program,  5  or  6  percent  of  it  goes  to  farm 
children.  Then  there  are  the  special  milk 
programs  and  the  extension  service.  Most 
of  the  funds  spent  for  extension  service 
now  are  spent  for  nonfarm  people,  and 
the  percentage  is  increasing  every  day. 
In  the  foreign  aid  program,  the  program 
under  Public  Law  480,  roughly  $1  billion 
a  year  that  is  charged  to  agriculture  is 
spent  to  help  our  country  help  other 
countries  get  along. 

We  have  got  to  look  out  for  our  own 
agriculture,  or  we  will  be  a  decadent 
Nation.  There  are  those  who  today  would 
like  to  see  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  deteriorate.  Among  them  are  im¬ 
porters  of  subsidized  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  from  other  countries.  Only  last 
summer  the  Common  Market  countries 
undertook  to  dump  into  the  United 
States  subsidized  dairy  products  at  25 
percent  less  than  the  cost  of  producing 
them  here  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  our  chainstores  are  reported 
to  join  in  the  effort  to  reduce  American 
agricultural  production  since  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  place  more  foreign 
agricultural  commodities  on  their 
shelves. 

Then,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
certain  industrial  manufacturers  want 
to  sell  their  products  abroad  and  accept 
their  pay  in  foreign-produced  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

So  it  is  very  formidable  opposition 
that  the  American  farmer  faces  today. 

I  would  vote  to  abolish  all  subsidies  in 
the  United  States  if  someone  will  make 
the  motion  to  do  so.  That  would  cer¬ 
tainly  include  the  enormous  subsidies 
given  the  petroleum  interests,  the  public 
utilities,  the  power  people,  the  transpor¬ 
tation  companies,  and  the  mail  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  had  their  rate  reduced  from 
18  to  2.75  cents  a  pound  so  long  as  the 
advertising  was  slipped  as  special  sup¬ 
plements  inside  a  local  newspaper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
yield. 

I  will  say  this,  however:  I  have  never 
been  completely  happy  over  the  farm 
programs  we  have  had  over  the  last  30 
years.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to 
help  make  them  work,  but  I  have  felt 
they  could  be  improved.  I  realize  that  our 
present  program  is  subject  to  abuses  and 
it  could  be  improved.  But  the  way  to  im¬ 
prove  the  present  program  is  to  revise 
the  farm  legislation  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  during  this  session  or  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  Congress,  rather  than  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  revise  it  to  any  extent  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  just  one  item.  Last 
year — and  this  report  came  to  me  this 
morning — the  payments  on  cotton  for 
1968  were  $1,479,000,000  plus.  For  fiscal 
year  1969,  they  are  $1,302,000,000  plus. 
There  were  repayments  of  approximately 
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$275  million  on  loans  each  year,  leaving 
over  $1  billion  in  subsidies.  That  subsidy 
was  given  to  the  cotton  farmers  so  they 
could  sell  their  cotton  abroad  and  to  in¬ 
dustrial  producers  at  home  for  8  cents 
a  pound  less  than  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  fair  cost  of  production.  Certainly 
that  situation  needs  to  be  corrected. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

In  many  respects  our  national  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  is  indefensible.  The  huge 
price-support  payments  to  a  few  large 
growers  are  but  one  example  of  what  is 
wrong  with  our  farm  program. 

A  far  more  serious  failure  is  our  inabil¬ 
ity  to  devise  a  way  to  encourage  farmers 
to  produce  more.  When  poor  people  in 
our  Nation  and  the  world  are  ravaged  by 
hunger  and  destitution,  it  is  contempt¬ 
ible  to  pay  farmers  not  to  grow  food  and 
fiber.  Yet,  in  both  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram,  which  subsidizes  underplanting, 
and  in  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram — the  soil  bank — we  pay  farmers 
not  to  produce. 

I  believe  the  food  needs  of  the  Nation 
should  determine  how  much  our  farmers 
grow,  and  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  achieve 
a  rational  farm  policy. 

But  no  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with 
our  present  policies  can  justify  the  ill- 
conceived  and  imprudent  $20,000  limit  on 
price  supports.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom 
of  rational  men  that  the  cure  should  not 
kill  the  patient. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  the  precip¬ 
itate  limitation  of  price  supports  would 
wreak  chaos  on  California’s  farm  econ¬ 
omy,  as  I  pointed  out  to  this  body  3  weeks 
ago. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  author  of  the 
$20,000  limitation  amendment  in  the 
House  responded  to  my  statement  by  in¬ 
serting  in  the  Record  an  article  on  cot¬ 
ton  by  Grover  C.  Chappell,  a  staff  econ¬ 
omist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  appeared  to  invalidate  my  warn¬ 
ings.  Three  days  later,  on  June  27,  Dr. 
Chappell  very  kindly  wrote  to  me,  saying 
that  his  article  “was  written  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1968  and  the  prices  used  were 
those  prevailing  in  the  market  in  the 
spring  of  1968.” 

Dr.  Chappell  continued: 

As  you  know,  cotton  prices  in  California 
particularly  have  declined  sharply  since  that 
time. 

In  his  article,  Dr.  Chappell  used  the 
cotton  price  of  31  cents  a  pound,  which 
was  just  under  the  average  1967  Cali¬ 
fornia  cotton  lint  price.  In  1968,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Department  of  Agriculture  figures, 
California  cotton  fell  to  23  y2  cents  a 
pound,  a  staggering  drop  of  better  than 
25  percent  under  the  previous  year.  Thus 
while  it  is  fair  to  say  that  2  years  ago 
the  agricultural  economy  of  California 
might  have  survived  an  abrupt  termina¬ 
tion  of  price  supports,  it  is  not  true  today. 

For  example,  in  Fresno  County,  one  of 
California’s  two  largest  cotton  producing 
counties,  it  costs  slightly  more  than  $300 
to  produce  an  acre  of  cotton  while  at 
1968  prices  the  grower  received  about 
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$265  per  acre.  Under  present  policies, 
only  the  price  support  program  keeps  our 
current  farm  economy  from  foundering. 

In  Kern  County,  the  other  of  our  cot¬ 
ton  giants,  I  have  received  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  high-cost  cotton  producers  are 
losing  better  than  $100  per  acre  even  with 
price  supports. 

This  troubled  cotton  situation  has  led 
growers  to  cast  about  for  other,  more 
profitable  crops.  Thus,  in  Kern  County, 
a  new  crop,  carrots,  is  being  expanded 
where  cotton  previously  grew.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  with  Kern  County, 
carrots,  as  with  all  changes  in  farming, 
it  takes  several  years  to  prove  out  the 
crop  in  the  soil,  to  test  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  try  out  farming  techniques 
of  a  new  area.  Agriculture  cannot  change 
overnight,  and  any  proposal  which  fails 
to  take  into  account  this  need  for  grad¬ 
ualism  can  cause  hardship  for  entire 
areas. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  overly  hasty 
limitation  proposal  would  adversely  af¬ 
fect  tens  of  thousands  of  Californians, 
not  only  farmers,  but  all  of  the  people 
whose  jobs  depend  on  a  profitable  agri¬ 
cultural  economy. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  farm  problem, 
which  should  temper  the  zeal  for  im¬ 
mediate  support  limitation,  is  the  effect 
our  Government’s  policy  of  raising  in¬ 
terest  rates  to  fight  inflation  has  on  the 
farmer.  Almost  every  other  segment  of 
our  economy  can  respond  to  higher  in¬ 
terest  rates  either  by  borrowing  less  or 
by  passing  on  the  higher  interest  rates  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  their  prod¬ 
uct.  The  farmer  can  do  neither. 

Higher  interest  rates  simply  eat  into 
the  farmer’s  profit.  There  is  no  way  out 
for  him.  He  must  borrow  money  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  crop  and  he  has  no  control  over 
the  price  the  crop  will  bring.  Since  high 
interest  rates  are  a  premeditated  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy,  we  should  be  discuss¬ 
ing  ways  to  help  the  farmers  and  other 
unfortunate  victims  of  this  policy,  rather 
than  consorting  to  bury  the  farmer  even 
deeper  in  a  profitless  morass. 

In  this  age  of  violence  and  revolt,  when 
slipshod  mentalities  would  blindly 
destroy  our  institutions  both  good  and 
bad  without  any  critical  evaluation  of 
the  alternatives,  in  such  a  time  this  Sen¬ 
ate  must  set  a  standard  for  deliberate 
and  constructive  change.  The  $20,000 
limitation  proposal  satisfies  neither 
criterion. 

It  is  precipitous  and  destructive. 

I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  is  recognized,  but  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  have  that 
much  time  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  assured  me  that  he  would 
yield  me  some  of  his  time  if  I  needed  it. 
I  yield  the  Senator  from  Missouri  3  min¬ 
utes  now,  and  I  will  talk  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  about  securing  addi¬ 
tional  time  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  series  of  amendments 
dealing  with  payment  limitations  on 


farm  programs.  I  particularly  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  two  amendments 
(No.  53  and  No.  54)  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  amendment  (No.  60)  as  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  . 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  the  present  farm  program 
is  not  free  of  serious  inequities  and  in¬ 
efficiencies  and  I  am  not  insensitive  to 
the  grim  facts  of  rural  poverty  and  hun¬ 
ger  in  America. 

However,  these  amendments  will  not 
feed  hungry  people.  They  will  not  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  small  farmer 
who  today  does  business  on  a  profit  mar¬ 
gin  no  urban  businessman  could  endure. 
They  will  not  encourage  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  food  and  fibre  for 
the  American  consumer,  nor  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  American  farmers 
in  the  world  market. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  our  farm 
program  needs  a  major  overhaul.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Secretary  Hardin,  only  35  per¬ 
cent  of  payments  under  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  ascribed  to  resource  adjust¬ 
ment,  while  65  percent  are,  in  truth,  in¬ 
come  supplements.  His  figures  for  the 
wheat  program  are  51  percent  and  49 
percent,  respectively.  At  a  time  when 
there  are  many  others  in  our  society 
whose  need  and  claim  for  income  supple¬ 
ments  are  greater  than  that  of  our 
largest  farmers,  the  Secretary’s  estimates 
suggest  the  need  to  carefully  sort  out  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  and  review  our  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  our  pattern 
of  acreage  allotments  may  be  so  out  of 
date  that  it  has  created  serious  dis-econ- 
omies  in  agriculture  without  corespond¬ 
ing  social  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  Congress  were 
to  adopt  a  payment  limitation  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
amendment  No.  53  and  were  unable  to 
muster  the  sufficient  two-thirds  vote  to 
repeal  the  so-called  snapback  provision 
as  contained  in  amendment  No.  54,  then 
it  would  actually  cost  the  Government 
more  money  than  we  are  currently 
spending  on  the  programs  in  question,  as 
both  secretaries  Hardin  and  Freeman 
have  convincingly  argued. 

The  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  originally  rec¬ 
ommended  by  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  A.  Schnittker,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  some  indepth  analysis. 

I  emphasize  the  words  “indepth  anal¬ 
ysis.” 

I  do  not  think  that  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  an  appropriations  bill  con¬ 
stitutes  such  “indepth  analysis.” 

These  are  matters  which  cannot  be 
adequately  handled  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  respective  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  farmers  themselves,  before  the  farm 


program  comes  up  for  renewal  next  year. 
Therefore,  if  we  vote  down  these  amend¬ 
ments — as  I  believe  we  must — let  us  also 
make  it  clear  that  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  a  carefully  considered,  more 
equitable  and  more  efficient  farm  pro¬ 
gram  by  this  time  next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  there  has  been  considerable 
sentiment  in  this  country  to  impose  pay¬ 
ment  limitations  of  varying  amounts  on 
producers  of  cotton,  feed  grain,  and 
wheat. 

Statistics  from  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  indicate  that  individual  and 
corporate  farms  are  receiving  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  limit  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  am  concerned  about  these  facts. 
However,  a  close  examination  reveals 
that  the  proposed  limitations  would  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  our  entire  farm 
program. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  stated  that  un¬ 
der  present  law  a  payment  limitation  of 
$20,000  on  the  cotton  program  would 
automatically  implement  the  “snap- 
back”  provision  requiring  price  support 
at  a  level  of  65  to  90  percent  parity.  This 
could  also  result  in  additional  cotton 
production  causing  increased  costs  for 
storage  facilities  and  transportation. 
For  the  cotton  program  alone,  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  $167  million  in 
1970.  It  is  also  estimated  that  this 
amount,  together  with  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  required  by  the  payment  lim¬ 
itation  on  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro¬ 
grams,  might  be  approximately  $200 
million  in  1970.  It  is  apparent  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  it  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  more  in  price 
supports  and  warehousing  of  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat  than  it  now  does  to 
pay  fanners  not  to  grow  these  items.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  is  no  rational  argument 
for  the  enactment  of  a  payment  limita¬ 
tion  without  repeal  of  the  snapback  pro¬ 
vision. 

Therefore,  since  the  repeal  of  the  snap- 
back  provision  is  absolutely  essential  for 
a  sound  fiscal  approach  to  payment  limi¬ 
tations — responsible  thinking  dictates 
that  snapback  should  be  acted  upon  first. 

Of  course,  Senate  rules  prohibit  legis¬ 
lating  in  an  appropriations  bill.  I  would, 
therefore,  support  any  appropriate  mo¬ 
tion  for  suspending  the  rules  in  order  to 
consider  repeal  of  the  snapback  provision 
first. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  oppose  a  $20,000  payment  limitation 
unless  the  snapback  provision  is  first 
acted  upon  and  repealed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
1,  1969,  during  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
I  stated  for  the  record  why  I  oppose  the 
House  limitation.  I  refer  to  pages  S7432- 
7439  of  the  Record  for  July  1,  1969.  At 
this  time,  I  obviously  cannot  repeat  all 
of  those  arguements.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Hardin,  and  the  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  both 
oppose  the  limitation.  We  had  a  special 
hearing  at  which  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  in  which  he  made  it  very  clear,  first, 
that  the  snapback  provision  was  man¬ 
datory,  and  that  it  would  require  $160 
million  additional  to  support  cotton  at 
31  cents  rather  than  at  21  cents  under 
the  present  law.  In  addition,  he  stated 
it  would  immediately  begin  to  build  back 
the  surpluses  which  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  over  these  recent  years. 

He  also  made  it  so  very  clear  that  in 
addition  to  the  havoc  it  would  constitute 
for  the  whole  cotton  program,  it  would 
also  wreak  havoc  with  other  programs 
not  in  the  price  support  classifications  or 
not  within  the  crops  we  are  considering 
now.  For  instance,  if  wheat  payments 
are  $20,000,  were  limited  here,  it  would 
mean  that  there  would  either  have  to  be 
more  acres  of  wheat  or  that  those  acres 
of  wheat  would  have  to  be  diverted  to 
feedgrains  or  other  crops.  Many  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  will  be  affected  when 
they  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  out  of  the  production  of  wheat  and 
require  people  'to  put  them  into  some 
other  kind  of  money-producing  crop  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  same  thing  applies  with  feed 
grains.  If  we  cut  out  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  very  considerable  number 
of  people  who  receive  more  than  $20,000 
under  the  present  program,  they  would 
have  to  divert  acreage  to  other  crops. 
That  means  trouble  for  vegetables,  soy¬ 
beans,  cattle,  and  other  industries  which 
I  could  mention  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  point  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  pre¬ 
pared  for  me  by  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  for  Senator  Holland 

The  so-called  snap-hack  cotton  provision 
(section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  7  U.S.C.  1444(d)  (12)  is  as  follows: 

“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here¬ 
after  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton  (A)  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for 
such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep 
upland  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  sup¬ 
port  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price 
or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price 
therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan 
thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption 
price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cot¬ 
ton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  re¬ 
tain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States.” 

"  Pr*ce  support  limitation  which  prevented 
the  Secretary  from  making  full  price  support 
available  to  any  producer  would  trigger  this 
provision,  requiring  that  the  program  be 
changed  with  respect  to  all  cooperators, 
large  and  small.  Price  support  for  all  coop¬ 
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erators  would  have  to  be  made  as  provided  in 
clause  (A)  through  loans  and  purchases  at 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Clause  (B)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  simultaneous  sales  and  repur¬ 
chases  at  lower  prices,  or  loans  and  redemp¬ 
tions  for  lesser  amounts,  which  would  have 
have  the  same  effect  as  payments.  While 
Secretary  Hardin,  in  his  testimony  before 
your  subcommittee,  points  out  that  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  difference  between  such 
sale  and  repurchase  prices  is  a  payment  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  limitation  on  payments;  it  can 
certainly  lie  argued  that  it  is  not  a  payment 
for  such  purpose,  since  the  snap-back  pro¬ 
vision  was  intended  by  Congress  to  provide  a 
price  support  method  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  a  payment  limitation.  In  any 
event,  Secretary  Hardin  stated  that  he  would 
feel  required  to  carry  out  the  provision  in  a 
manner  which  would  make  available  to  all 
cooperators  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity  through  loan  or  purchase  on  all  cotton 
produced  on  their  1970  acreage  allotments. 

Since  effectuation  of  the  provision  would 
result  in  a  change  from  the  existing  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  completely  new  one,  there  would 
be  a  number  of  problems,  and  a  number  of 
alternatives  available  to  the  Secretary.  No 
one  knows  exactly  what  type  of  program 
might  result. 

One  question  we  have  discussed  informally 
with  the  Department  concerns  the  small 
farm  and  diversion  payments  provided  by 
section  103  (d)  (4)  of  the  Act.  While  a  literal 
interpretation  of  section  103  (d)  (12)  would 
leave  section  103  (d)  (4)  in  effect,  the  De¬ 
partment  advised  that  it  would  probably 
look  to  the  Comptroller  General  for  an  opin¬ 
ion  to  resolve  the  question. 

It  would  appear  that  the  program  would 
be  more  expensive  since  the  price  support 
level  would  remain  at  the  same  level,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  sup¬ 
port  available  to  him,  the  producer  would 
have  to  produce  as  much  cotton  as  he  could. 
At  present  the  producer  may  limit  his  pro¬ 
duction  to  65  percent  of  his  allotment  and 
receive  his  full  share  of  price  support  pay¬ 
ments,  since  at  present  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  projected  yield  of  the 
farm  domestic  allotment.  Under  the  snap- 
back  provision  price  support  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  cotton  actually  produced. 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
provides  a  limitation  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  as  follows: 

“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1971,  (1)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it 
sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however, 
at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate! 
and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted 
use  at  current  market  prices  in  each  market¬ 
ing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  production  of  up¬ 
land  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
for  such  marketing  year.” 

If  the  Secretary  were  to  decide,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  testimony  before  your  sub¬ 
committee,  that  he  could  not  use  the  meth¬ 
od  of  price  support  provided  for  by  section 
103(d)  (12)  (B),  then  the  minimum  price  at 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could 
sell  cotton  for  domestic  use  might  be  110 
percent  of  65  percent  of  parity.  If  this  were 
the  case,  producers  might  exceed  the  co- 
operator  percentages  fixed  for  them  under 
section  408(b)  of  the  Act  in  order  to  benefit 
from  the  enhanced  market  price,  even  though 
they  could  not  qualify  for  price  support  as 
cooperators.  There  may  also  be  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  cooperator  percentage 
provision  of  section  408(b)  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  if  the  snap-back  provision  became  ef¬ 
fective.  While  literally  it  would  appear  to 
be  effective,  Secretary  Hardin’s  use  of  a  16.2 
million  acre  national  allotment  in  cost  esti¬ 


mates  given  to  your  subcommittee  suggests 
that  he  may  regard  this  provision  as  super¬ 
seded  by  effectuation  of  the  snap-back  pro¬ 
vision.  In  addition  to  violating  any  coopera¬ 
tor  percentage  which  might  be  fixed  under 
section  408(b)  if  such  section  remains  effec¬ 
tive,  some  producers  might  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous,  as  they  have  under  past  program 
Which  provided  higher  domestic  market 
prices,  to  exceed  their  acreage  allotments. 

The  time  you  have  allowed  for  this  memo¬ 
randum  does  not  permit  the  careful  and  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  this  section  requires.  In 
his  testimony  before  your  subcommittee, 
Secretary  Hardin  indicates  that  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  that  could  not 
be  answered  by  the  Department,  and  that  he 
was  requesting  an  opinion  from  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harkeb  T.  Stanton, 
Counsel,  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record  of  July  1,  1969, 
starting  on  page  S7437,  the  written  state¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and 
the  National  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  farm  organizations  op¬ 
posing  the  limitation  on  payments  and 
giving  excellent  reasons  why  they  did  so. 
I  also  made  it  clear  that  as  to  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  while  they  op¬ 
pose  this  limitation,  support  a  graduated 
limitation  starting  at  $37,500. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Farmers  Organiza¬ 
tion  which  strongly  opposes  the  House 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

National  Farmers  Organization, 

Coming,  Iowa,  July  5,  1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  The  question  of 
limitation  on  payments  to  farmers  which  is 
agitating  and  troubling  many  Senators  is 
also  of  deep  concern  to  most  of  the  farm 
organizations.  It  is  of  serious  concern  to  the 
Nation  Farmer’s  Organization. 

The  action  by  the  House  in  attaching  a 
limitation  of  payments  to  the  appropriations 
bill  did  not  solve  that  problem.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1965  provides  that,  if  a  limita¬ 
tion  is  applied  to  cotton  payments,  the  cotton 
program  would  then  revert  to  the  previous 
program,  which  incidentally  had  proved  too 
costly  to  maintain.  So  this  does  not  put  any 
real  limitation  on  payments  to  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers,  which  constitute  over  85%  of  all  the 
payments  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

However,  it  does  apply  to  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs,  approved  by  both 
houses  and  Congress,  which  rely  upon  volun¬ 
tary  compliance  for  their  effectiveness.  This 
again  was  a  substitution  for  an  unworkable 
support  program.  The  participation  in  these 
programs  and  their  acceptability  is  now  at 
their  highest  level. 

With  hearings  scheduled  next  month  on  a 
Farm  Bill  in  the  House,  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  is  procedurally  preferable  to  legislate  on 
this  problem  by  using  the  regular  procedures, 
remembering  that  the  committee  reports  are 
always  subject  to  amendments. 

We  submit  that  the  problem  of  payments 
to  the  corporate  and  private  farms  constitute 
a  complicated  social-economic  problem  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  such  simple  answers 
as  a  limitation  of  payments.  It  rather  in¬ 
volves  the  whole  national  policy  toward 
ownership  and  use  of  the  land.  Let’s  begin  to 
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attack,  the  total  problem,  not  Just  the  obvi¬ 
ous  manifestation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  for  the  payment 
limitations  has  been  the  past  unwillingness 
of  the  Agriculture  Committees  to  authorize 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  to  ap¬ 
propriate  funds  for  the  Pood  Stamps  and 
other  food  programs. 

I  shared  this  conviction  and  led  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  farm  organizations  to  increase  these 
funds  to  the  level  demanded  by  both  our 
rural  and  urban  friends.  This  was  not  a  real 
popular  position  in  the  past.  However,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  substan¬ 
tially  increased  the  amount  for  Food  Stamps 
over  the  amount  requested  by  the  budget. 

We  also  noted  with  approval  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  approved  and  sent  to  the  other  body  a 
bill  authorizing  $750  million  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Your  own  distinguished  leadership  in 
this  effort  is  appreciated  by  the  NFO  and 
should  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  low  level  of  funding  for 
the  food  programs. 

We  also  note  the  approval  that  the  leg¬ 
islation  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965  which  Chairman  Poage  has  introduced 
in  the  House  includes  an  open  end  auth¬ 
orization  for  Food  Stamps.  We  shall  sup¬ 
port  this  legislation.  We  think  that  these 
actions  should  be  considered  as  a  positive 
indication  that  the  Congress  is  giving  very 
sympathetic  consideration  to  this  problem 
and  that  the  level  and  volume  of  their 
complaints  should  be  reduced,  and  the  re¬ 
bellion  against  farm  programs  should  be 
diminished  in  return. 

We  would  also  like  to  remind  those  who 
oppose  farm  payments  that  most  of  these 
payments  are  for  compliance  with  programs 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  both  1965  and 
1968. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  by  those 
who  would  limit  farm  payments  that  the 
wheat  certificates  payments  were  first  sub¬ 
stituted  in  1964  for  the  higher  support  levels 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  These  sup¬ 
port  prices  were  both  expensive  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  doubly  expensive  in  that  a  very 
substantial  export  subsidy  was  required  for 
the  wheat  which  was  exported  for  cash.  The 
same  thing  was  true  in  cotton. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  our  wheat 
exports  for  cash  steadily  increased  to  the 
highest  level  in  history,  earning  over  $1 
billion  in  1966,  with  only  a  minor  expendi¬ 
ture  for  export  subsidies. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  recognized  the  long 
standing  injustice  of  holding  price  for  wheat 
at  approximately  $2.10  when  parity  was  about 
$2.50.  They  increased  the  certificates  for 
wheat  to  enable  it  to  bring  a  parity  price, 
but  only  for  that  part  of  the  crop  which 
was  consumed  for  food  domestically,  about 
45%  of  the  total  crop. 

The  rest  was  sold  for  the  support  level  of 
50%  of  parity.  This  was  the  wheat  which 
)constituted  both  our  international  relief 
contributions  and  soft  currency  sales,  as  well 
as  our  commercial  exports,  expand  our 
foreign  trade  and  dollar  earnings  and  to 
validate  our  foreign  policy  commitments  and 
to  prevent  mass  starvation  in  several  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  other  words  American  wheat  producers 
subsidized  the  total  wheat  exports  by  about 
$1.25  per  bushel.  No  other  segment  of  our 
economy  has  been  asked  to  provide  to  our 
government  over  one-half  of  its  production 
at  less  than  the  cost  to  the  producer 

When  the  value  of  the  certificates  were  in¬ 
creased  to  represent  a  parity  price  for  the 
domestically  consumed  wheat,  most  of  the 
farm  organizations  supported  the  bill  to  re¬ 
quire  that  this  additional  amount  should 
also  come  from  the  market  instead  of  from 
the  general  fund. 

The  other  body  decided  against  us  in  the 
face  of  our  warnings  that  this  would  be 


resented  by  the  tax  payers.  The  only  farm 
organization  to  support  the  final  bill  is  now 
the  only  one  seeking  a  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

When  the  Congress  decides,  as  it  frequently 
does,  that  minimum  wages  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  provide  a  more  equitable  return 
for  labor,  they  do  not  take  this  increase  from 
the  general  funds,  but  from  the  consumers. 
Thus  they  have  added  very  substantially  to 
the  burdens  of  agriculture. 

In  the  defense  industries,  which  are  no 
more  vital  to  our  national  security  than  is 
our  food  supply,  they  guarantee  a  return  of 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  No  one  mentions 
putting  a  limitation  on  these  profits,  al¬ 
though  they  amount  to  billions. 

The  same  is  true  about  subsidies  to  air¬ 
lines,  junk  mail,  and  the  whole  field  of  subsi¬ 
dies. 

We  would  submit  a  proposition  to  those 
who  advocate  a  limitation  on  payments  to 
farmers:  “We  will  accept  a  limitation  on 
government  payments  if  you  will  apply  the 
same  limitation  to  all  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations.”  Let’s  limit  the  profit  from  federal 
contracts  to  $20,000  too,  apply  that  rule  to 
General  Motors,  Lockheed  Aircraft,  E.  I.  Du¬ 
Pont,  Mohawk  Airlines,  et  al. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  permit  us  to  work 
out  this  problem  in  the  regular  legislative 
processes.  If  the  proposed  legislation  does  not 
meet  with  your  approval,  it  can  always  be 
modified  on  the  floor.  In  the  meantime  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  1965  will  remain,  as 
it  should,  a  commitment  of  honor  upon 
which  farmers  have  made  their  own  commit¬ 
ments  in  good  faith. 

Again  let  me  express  to  you  the  gratitude 
of  the  NFO  for  your  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  leadership  on  this  and  other  issues. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  L.  Graham, 
Legislative  Representative . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  clos¬ 
ing,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
did  not  support  the  1965  farm  program 
or  its  extension  last  year.  I  stated  both 
times  that  it  was  an  expensive  program 
and  would  cost  too  much  money. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  subsequent 
developments  have  sustained  much  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  at 
that  time,  it  is  also  very  clear  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  in  order  to  take  the 
position  that  is  taken  by  the  House 
amendment,  would  have  to  be  a  wrecker 
of  the  only  program  we  have. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  may  be  many 
things,  but  he  is  not  a  wrecker.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  to 
agree  to  the  House  amendment. 

We  would  wreck  not  only  the  outstand¬ 
ing  programs,  the  programs  seeking  to 
cut  down  the  surplus,  but  we  would  also 
wreck  the  programs  which  seek  to  divert 
acreage  at  Government  expense  in  such 
a  way  that  acreage  would  be  diverted  at 
the  expense  of  other  producing  industries. 
We  would  wreck  the  only  program  we 
have  on  the  books  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  himself  is  not  a  wrecker,  and  he  does 
not  believe  that  many  other  Senators 
want  to  be  wreckers. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  of  them  do  not 
see  the  situation  clearly.  However,  when 
Secretary  Hardin  testified,  as  he  did,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  suggested  that  he 
get  an  opinion  from  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office.  The  Secretary  did  that, 
and  that  opinion  is  in  the  Record.  It 
shows  clearly  that  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  after  some  2  or  3  weeks’  study 
by  the  counsel,  said  that  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  was  exactly  right  and  that 
the  cotton  program  under  the  snapback 
provision  would  go  back  to  the  old  high- 
price  support  which  meant  that  not  only 
the  production  of  cotton  would  cost  the 
Government  $160  million  more  than  the 
present  program,  but  it  would  immedi- 
tely  start  rebuilding  the  terrible  surplus 
of  cotton  which  had  been  built  up  in  past 
years  and  were  slowly  cut  down. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  could  not 
vote  for  the  House  amendment,  as  much 
as  he  wishes  for  a  better  program. 

I  would  prefer  to  work  it  out  this  fall 
or  next  spring,  I  have  attempted  to  fol¬ 
low  this  course  in  years  past.  I  am  sorry 
that  some  of  those  so  devoted  now  to  the 
limitation  did  not  devote  their  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  working  out  of  a  better  pro¬ 
gram  heretofore.  However,  they  will  have 
that  chance  this  fall  or  next  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  agreed  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  that  we  would  both 
ask  for  an  extension  of  5  minutes  so  that 
both  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  might  be  heard. 

I  make  that  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  committee  amendment  which 
would  delete  the  language  of  the  Conte 
amendment  approved  by  the  House  in 
passing  H.R.  11612,  the  Agriculture  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Conte  amendment  would  establish 
a  $20,000  ceiling  on  payments  under  any 
price  support  program,  other  than  for 
sugar,  to  producers  on  any  crop  planted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

As  the  language  is  written,  the  ceiling 
is  designed  to  apply  to  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  cotton.  Sugar  is  specifically  excluded, 
and  wool  payments  are  not  covered  be¬ 
cause  wool  is  not  a  “crop  planted.” 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  however,  testi¬ 
mony  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
M.  Hardin  before  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  proposed  limitation  on 
payments  would  trigger  the  so-called 
snapback  provision  for  cotton.  Secretary 
Hardin  estimated  the  increased  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  for  the  cotton  program, 
should  the  $20,000  limitation  go  into  ef¬ 
fect,  at  about  $160  million. 

The  snapback  provision — section  103 
(d)  (12) — of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  which  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
provides  as  follows:  If,  as  a  result  of 
payment  limitations,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  unable  to  make  available 
to  all  cotton  cooperators  through  pay¬ 
ments  the  full  amount  of  price  support 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  en¬ 
titled,  then  the  Department  is  obligated 
to  provide  price  support  at  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity  through  loans  or 
purchases,  and  the  payment  limitation 
would  not  be  applicable. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified 
that  his  Department  believes  the  snap- 
back  provision  is  mandatory  and  not  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  the  Secretary.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
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States,  in  a  letter  dated  June  19,  agreed. 
He  said  that  the  “clear  purpose’’  of  the 
snapback  provision  was  to  “assure  cotton 
producers  that  they  would  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  total  return  from  their  cottbn 
crops  of  at  least  65  percent  of  parity  if 
limitations  on  price  support  payments 
were  later  enacted.”  He  said  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  this  provision  “makes  this 
purpose  clear  beyond  doubt.” 

I  am  convinced  that  the  snapback  pro¬ 
vision  would  come  into  play  if  the  Conte 
limitation  is  approved,  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  cotton  program  by 
some  $160  million. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  saving  the 
taxpayers  money,  the  $20,000  limitation 
would  cost  more  more  than  the  present 
price  support  program  for  cotton. 

In  addition,  Secretary  Hardin  testified 
that  other  effects  of  the  $20,000  limita¬ 
tion  “would  bring  about  very  little  sav¬ 
ings,  if  any,  and  might  result  in  a  net 
increase  in  cost.” 

He  said: 

First,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
farms  subject  to  the  limitation  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  split  up  or  leased  out  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  escape  the  limitation. 

Secretary  Hardin  said  some  of  this 
could  be  prevented  but  not  all  by  any 
means.  He  said  many  such  changes  are 
constantly  occurring  and  are  entirely 
legal. 

He  estimated: 

Perhaps  as  much  as  70  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
potential  cotton  acreage  affected  by  the  $20,- 
000  limit  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  eligi¬ 
bility  for  full  payment. 

Second,  Secretary  Hardin  testified: 

If  a  given  acreage  is  to  be  retired  from 
crops  and  if  payments  are  the  means  of  doing 
this,  and  if  a  payment  limit  is  in  effect,  we 
would  have  to  divert  more  acreage  out  of 
the  smaller  farms,  which  would  be  the  only 
likely  cooperators. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  which  have 
resource  adjustment  as  the  dominant 
feature,  Secretary  Hardin  said: 

It  would  cost  considerably  more  to  run  the 
program  with  payment  limitations  than 
without. 

I  believe  the  people  of  America  would 
be  astonished  to  know  that  the  $20,000 
limitation  offered  in  the  name  of  econ¬ 
omy  would  in  reality  cost  the  taxpayers 
even  more  than  the  present  program. 

The  extra  burden  imposed  on  taxpay¬ 
ers  by  the  House-approved  limitation 
would  be  sufficient  reason,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  for  rejecting  it. 

There  are  other  reasons,  however,  for 
voting  against  this  ill-advised  proposal. 

Although  the  House  provision  qualifies 
technically  as  a  limitation  on  an  appro¬ 
priation,  its  effects  would  be  much 
broader.  The  impact  would  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  alter  the  intent  of  Congress  so 
laboriously  fashioned  in  the  legislative 
process  of  enacting  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1968. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  last  year,  a  $25,000  limitation 
proposal  was  offered  as'  an  amendment. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  a  47- 
to-25  rollcall.  Another  amendment,  with 
a  $75,000  limitation,  was  rejected  by  40 
nays  to  30  yeas. 

The  House  $20,000  limitation  this  year 
is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  in  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  what  failed  of  accom¬ 


plishment  in  connection  with  the  farm 
authorization  bill  last  year. 

Such  a  provision  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  this  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  It  has  substantive  ramifi¬ 
cations  and  should  properly  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  farm  legislation 
which  has  received  the  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Agriculture. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  assured  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee,  as  he  has  assured  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  he 
“believes  it  is  possible  to  design  a  sound 
farm  program  that  limits  the  number  of 
dollars  that  can  be  paid  to  any  one 
farmer  for  programs  following  the  1970 
crop  year.” 

He  has  stated  that  the  administration 
plans  to  submit  new  farm  legislation 
proposals,  including  alternative  pay¬ 
ments  plans,  to  the  Congress  later  this 
year. 

These  can  be  given  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  in  preparation  for  consider¬ 
ation  by  Congress  of  a  new  farm  law. 
The  present  law  expires  next  year  and 
a  new  law  should  be  enacted  by  next 
spring  in  order  to  be  effective  for  crops 
planted  in  1971. 

This  is  the  sensible  and  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Our  Nation’s  farm  programs  are  too 
complex  to  tinker  with  by  means  of  a 
payments  ceiling  such  as  proposed  in  the 
House  provision. 

That  is  a  second  important  reason  for 
rejecting  the  House  limitation. 

Let  me  cite  additional  reasons  against 
the  $20,000  ceiling. 

It  would  keep  controls  on  large  farm¬ 
ers  but  would  deny  them  payments  of 
over  $20,000  for  complying  with  these 
controls. 

It  discriminates  against  large  farmers 
and  legal  entities.  While  individual 
farmers  could  collect  up  to  $20,000,  it 
would  prevent  farmers  in  partnerships  or 
other  joint  organizations  from  collecting 
more  than  $20,000. 

It  discriminates  against  stockholders 
of  companies  who  operate  large  farm 
enterprises.  While  an  individual  farmer 
could  receive  as  much  as  $20,000,  the  in¬ 
dividual  stockholder  could  not.  A  farm 
enterprise  owned  by  100  stockholders,  for 
example,  could  not  be  eligible  for  more 
than  $20,000.  Stockholders  would  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

It  would  very  likely  invite  subterfuge. 
A  large  individual  farmer  who  is  now 
entitled  to  more  than  $20,000  might  de¬ 
cide  to  break  up  his  farm.  His  wife  could 
own  one  part  of  it,  he  could  own  another, 
and  if  he  had  any  adult  children,  they 
could  own  other  segments.  In  this  way, 
each  could  perhaps  qualify  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $20,000.  The  intent  of  the  House- 
passed  Conte  amendment  could  thereby 
be  evaded. 

Similarly,  large  company-owned 
farms  might  be  able  to  subdivide  the 
ownership  in  order  to  qualify  for  sepa¬ 
rate  agricultural  payments,  thereby  cir¬ 
cumventing  the  intent  .of  the  House  pro¬ 
vision.  Those  large  companies  unable  to 
subdivide  their  ownership  would  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  and  possibly  could  be 
forced  out  of  business. 

Such  a  limit,  which  fails  to  provide  any 
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substitute  program  for  the  protection  of 
farm  industries  affected  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  seriously  disrupt  several  of 
America’s  basic  farm  programs  which 
help  provide  a  cornucopia  of  foodstuffs 
and  fibers  at  moderate  prices. 

As  the  House  limitation  is  written, 
sugar  producers  are  exempt  from  the 
$20,000  ceiling.  But  all  my  colleagues 
should  understand  that  if  approved,  the 
House  provision  would  be  followed  by 
amendment  to  place  a  similar  $20,000 
limitation  on  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  producers.  Proponents  of  the 
limitation  have  made  this  clear  in  the 
past. 

Such  a  limitation  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  sugar  farmers  in  America.  It 
would  deny  them  an  important  part  of 
their  farm  income  by  cutting  back  on 
their  compliance  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  Yet  it  would  not  allow  them 
to  recoup  this  lass  through  price  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  market  place  or  through 
repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  all  sugar 
refined  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is,  the  proposed  $20,000  limi¬ 
tation  if  extended  to  sugar  would  leave 
standing  the  Federal  excise  tax.  It  would 
also  leave  standing  the  provision  in  the 
Sugar  Act  which  effectively  provides  a 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  sugar  a  domestic 
sugar  farmer  can  obtain  for  his  crop. 

The  Sugar  Act  controls  sugar  prices. 
It  controls  sugar  production.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  sources  of  sugar  supply.  It  includes 
tax  and  payback  provisions — compliance 
payments — which  are  not  subsidies,  but 
are  part  of  Federal  regulations  of  the 
sugar  industry. 

Payments  are  made  to  domestic  sugar 
producers  who  comply  with  production 
restrictions,  pay  “fair”  wages  to  work¬ 
ers,  agree  not  to  employ  child  labor,  and 
if  they  are  processors  pay  “fair”  prices 
for  sugar  cane. 

These  payments  are  made  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  out  of  funds  obtained 
from  the  Treasury’s  collection  of  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  all  sugar,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic,  processed  in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  has  profited  to  the 
tune  of  $549  million  on  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  collected  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  more  in  sugar  excise 
taxes  than  it  has  paid  out  in  compli¬ 
ance  payments  to  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act,  smaller  produc¬ 
ers  of  sugar  receive  more  per  ton  in  com¬ 
pliance  payments  than  large  producers. 
Growers  who  produce  350  tons  of  sugar 
or  less  are  entitled  to  the  maximum  au¬ 
thorized  compliance  payment  of  $16  a 
ton — or  80  cents  per  hmidredweight. 
Large  growers  receive  less  per  ton,  with 
largest  producers  paid  $6  a  ton. 

Last  year,  compliance  payments  to 
Hawaii  producers  totaled  $10,840,000 
whereas  the  excise  tax  paid  on  Hawaii 
sugar  totaled  $12,319,060.  So  even  un¬ 
der  the  present  Sugar  Act,  excise  taxes 
on  Hawaii  sugar  exceeded  compliance 
payments  to  Hawaii  sugar  producers. 

If  a  $20,000  limitation  on  payments 
were  imposed,  the  excise  tax  on  Hawaii 
sugar  would  still  be  collected — approxi¬ 
mately  $12  million — and  Hawaii  sugar 
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producers  could  collect  in  compliance 
payments  only  about  $1,639,000. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  limitation 
in  my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  produces 
one-sixth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in 
America,  would  be  destruction  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii.  It  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  jobs  of  some  11,300  year-round 
sugar  workers  in  my  State.  Hawaii’s 
sugar  workers  are  the  highest  paid  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  in  the  world,  earning 
$30  a  day  with  fringe  benefits.  The  sugar 
payroll  in  Hawaii  annually  runs  about 
$71,700,000  including  fringe  benefits. 

Where  would  so  many  workers  find 
substitute  jobs?  Where  would  Hawaii 
sugar  producers  find  a  new  source  of  in¬ 
come?  There  are  no  alternative  agri¬ 
cultural  uses  for  most  of  the  acreage  now 
devoted  to  sugarcane  in  Hawaii.  Only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  land  could  be  con¬ 
verted  to  produce  income. 

Last  year,  the  payment  made  to 
Hawaii’s  largest  sugar  producers  was  $7 
a  ton;  whereas  the  payment  to  Hawaii’s 
smallest  producer  was  $16  per  ton. 

Total  compliance  payments  last  year 
to  Hawaiian  sugar  companies  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $53,542  to  a  high  of 
$1,311,267,  with  the  majority  of  com¬ 
panies,  who  are  large  sugar  producers, 
receiving  over  $200,000. 

These  large  payments  are  necessitated 
by  the  special  nature  of  sugarcane  pro¬ 
duction.  Unlike  many  other  agricultural 
commodities,  sugarcane  needs  vast 
acreages  in  order  to  attain  high  effici¬ 
ency.  Hawaii  sugar  producers  must  plant 
enormous  acreage  before  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  output  of  cane  and  achieve 
the  efficiency  of  labor  that  will  make 
Hawaii’s  sugar  competitive  in  the 
marketplace. 

There  are  about  240,000  acres  devoted 
to  cane,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this 
acreage  must  be  irrigated.  Because  of 
Hawaii’s  mountainous  terrain,  expansion 
of  acreage  is  limited  and  costly.  Sugar 
producers  have  spent  large  sums  of  their 
own  money — none  Federal — to  develop 
and  operate  wells,  reservoirs,  ditches,  and 
tunnels  of  the  elaborate  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  now  in  use.  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry 
also  spends  more  than  $214  million  an¬ 
nually  on  sugar  research — an  activity 
financed  by  the  producers  since  1895.  We 
have  had  a  sugar  research  program  for 
more  than  70  years.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hawaii  sugar  industry’s  own  efforts, 
Hawaii  has  one  of  the  highest  sugar 
yields  per  acre  of  any  area  of  the  world. 

Efficiency  per  acre  is  a  “must”  for 
Hawaii’s  sugar  producers,  considering 
the  cost. of  modem  equipment,  the  cost 
of  its  skilled  labor,  and  the  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  Hawaii  from  mainland  markets. 
Hawaii’s  closest  market  for  sugar  is  San 
Francisco,  some  2,400  miles  away.  Most 
of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  is  refined  at 
Crockett,  near  San  Francisco,  and  is 
marketed  in  26  Western  and  Midwestern 
States,  including  Alaska. 

These  are  some  of  the  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  for  development  and  operation  of 
large  fanning  units  in  Hawaii.  There  are 
24  large  sugar  plantations  which  pro¬ 
duce  some  93  percent  of  Hawaii’s  sugar. 
The  other  7  percent  is  produced  by  750 
small  independent  growers.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  small  producers  re¬ 


ceive  higher  compliance  payments  per 
ton  than  the  large  producers;  that  is, 
$16  per  ton  as  compared  to  $7  for  large 
producers.  Since  compliance  payments 
are  based  on  total  farm  production  and 
most  Hawaiian  sugar  is  produced  on  the 
large  plantation  company  farms,  many 
of  the  total  payments  are  large. 

In  every  year  since  the  inception  of 
the  Sugar  Act  35  years  ago,  the  excise 
tax  paid  on  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii 
has  substantially  exceeded  the  compli¬ 
ance  payments  to  our  sugar  companies. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  10  years, 
a  majority  of  the  sugar  producers  in 
Hawaii  would  have  operated  at  a  net  loss 
if  there  were  no  compliance  payments. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  companies  were  in 
the  red  even  with  these  payments.  Any 
lowering  of  the  ceiling  on  compliance 
payments  would  sound  the  death  knell 
for  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry. 

It  would  be  an  economic  disaster  for 
my  State,  which  is  the  largest  sugar 
producing  State. 

The  $20,000  limitation,  if  extended  to 
sugar,  which  it  will  be  if  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  on  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
is  approved,  would  plunge  the  economy 
of  Hawaii  into  a  tailspin  from  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  recover. 

It  would  destroy  the  jobs  of  more  than 
11,300  sugar  workers  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  12,500  individual  stockholders  in 
Hawaii’s  $200,000,000  sugar  industry. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders 
live  in  Hawaii. 

While  I  have  spoken  in  some  detail 
about  the  adverse  effect  of  a  $20,000 
ceiling  on  payments  to  sugar  producers 
in  Hawaii,  there  is  no  question  the  lim¬ 
itation  would  also  place  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  in  other  domestic  areas  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  sugar 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  35 
years.  Congress  has  reexamined  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  basic  legislation  some  12 
times  during  these  35  years.  Yet  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  remained  substantially  un¬ 
changed.  This  is  proof  of  how  well  it 
has  worked. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
consumer,  the  sugar  program  has  worked 
exceptionally  well.  American  consumers 
today  pay  less  for  their  sugar  than  con¬ 
sumers  in  practically  all  of  the  developed 
nations  of  the  world  and  less  than  is  paid 
in  some  of  the  undeveloped  countries  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  retail  price  of  sugar 
has  gone  up  less  in  recent  years  in  Amer¬ 
ica  than  the  price  of  most  other  staples 
on  the  grocery  shelf.  And,  remember,  the 
sugar  program  is  self-financing,  even  re¬ 
turning  a  profit  of  $549  million  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  summarize  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  House  provision 
to  impose  a  $20,000  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
producers. 

First,  it  will  cost  $160  million  more  for 
the  cotton  program  than  existing  law  and 
may  well  cost  more  for  the  other  pro¬ 
grams.  It  may  well  hurt  small  farmers  far 
more  than  large  producers. 

Second,  it  would  use  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  to  effect  substantive 
changes  in  farm  programs,  which  if 
changed  at  all  should  be  done  in  the  agri¬ 


culture  authorizing  legislation.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  currently  at 
work  on  new  farm  authorization  pro¬ 
posals  and  expects  to  submit  them  to 
Congress  this  fall  for  consideration  in 
time  to  complete  congressional  action  by 
next  spring  at  the  latest. 

Third,  it  would  keep  controls  on  large 
farmers  but  would  deny  them  payments 
of  more  than  $20,000  for  complying  with 
these  controls. 

Fourth,  it  discriminates  against  large 
farmers  and  legal  entities. 

Fifth,  it  discriminates  against  stock¬ 
holders  of  companies  who  operate  large 
farm  enterprises. 

Sixth,  it  would  very  likely  invite  sub¬ 
terfuge. 

Seventh,  it  would  seriously  disrupt 
some  of  America’s  major  farm  programs, 
which  help  provide  a  cornucopia  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  fibers  at  moderate  prices.  It 
fails  to  provide  any  substitute  aprogram 
for  the  protection  of  American  farmers 
affected  by  the  amendment. 

Eighth,  if  adopted,  the  House  limita¬ 
tion  of  $20,000  would  lead  to  a  similar 
limitation  on  payments  to  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  would  cause  the  death  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  and  would  seri¬ 
ously  disrupt  the  sugar  industry  else¬ 
where  in  America. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  striking  the  House  provi¬ 
sions  setting  a  $20,000  ceiling  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  farm  producers  of  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
around  here  35  years  ago  when  we  en¬ 
acted  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Henry  Wallace  was  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Marvin  Jones,  now  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  logic  of  what  we  tried  to  do  was  to 
cut  the  surplus  and  raise  prices.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  campaign  that 
caused  15  million  little  pigs  to  go  into 
the  rendering  basket. 

Today  it  is  not  exactly  the  same.  It  is 
land  retirement.  The  subsidy  policies 
have  been  rather  costly,  and  they  have 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  However,  the 
program  had  one  virtue.  It  was  uniformly 
applied. 

In  this  world  we  do  not  get  something 
for  nothing.  We  may  put  on  a  ceiling  of 
$20,000,  but  we  will  get  $20,000  worth  of 
acreage  taken  out  of  cultivation. 

What  about  the  remainder?  We  either 
take  it  out  or  it  goes  back  into  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  that  event  up  goes  the  surplus, 
down  goes  the  price,  and  up  go  the  sub¬ 
sidies. 

We  cannot  beat  it.  We  cannot  beat  it 
with  this  kind  of  gimmick.  That  is  why  I 
am  opposed  to  it.  The  Farm  Bureau  is 
opposed  to  it.  And  I  think  that  those 
who  understand  the  program  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it. 

What  would  be  the  justification?  I 
think  I  know.  Of  course,  this  is  politically 
distasteful.  It  does  not  sound  good  that  a 
farmer  gets  $100,000  or  $200,000  or  $400,- 
000  for  not  growing  things.  However,  it 
is  forgotten  that  he  surrendered  that 
much  acreage.  This  is  no  one-way  street. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  dump  this  pro¬ 
gram,  all  right;  but  let  us  dump  the 
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whole  business  and  be  through  with'  it. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  dump  it.  If  this 
acreage  is  taken  out  in  any  other  way, 
it  will  go  into  some  other  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram.  There  will  be  competition  and  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  then  we  will  be  back  to  the 
old  grind. 

I  think  this  proposal  is  a  colossal  blun¬ 
der.  That  is  one  reason  why,  together 
with  20  other  Senators,  I  introduced  the 
Farm  Bureau  bill  last  week,  the  idea 
being  to  get  rid  of  these  acreages,  to  get 
rid  of  quotas,  to  get  rid  of  this  and  that, 
and  finally  to  give  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  chance  to  take  10  million 
acres  out  of  cultivation  every  year,  even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  on  a  bid  basis 
and  do  it  for  entire  farms.  To  me,  that  is 
a  better  approach. 

Then  if  we  phase  out  all  the  ideas  that 
we  pursue  at  the  present  time,  it  can  be 
done  over  a  5-year  period,  and  we  can 
finally  get  around  to  a  market  economy. 
But  this  way  is  not  the  proper  approach. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  approve  either  this  ceiling  or  any 
other  ceiling  that  may  be  offered  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  the  amendment  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  4,  1969,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  against  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  limit  of  $20,000  on  the  amount 
of  money  a  farmer  can  receive  under  our 
agricultural  programs.  After  a  compre¬ 
hensive  hearing,  this  subcommittee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  this  hastily  conceived 
provision  be  dropped  from  H.R.  11612. 
The  full  committee  concurred  with  this 
recommendation. 

Our  agricultural  programs  were  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  problems  created  in 
our  farm  community  by  a  depression,  a 
world  war,  a  booming  economy,  spiral¬ 
ing  inflation,  increasing  technology,  and 
many  other  factors.  They  are  extremely 
complex.  Any  effort  to  limit  payments  or 
to  change  any  segment  of  these  programs 
should  be  well  thought  out  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  be  sure  that  the  family 
farmer  is  receiving  an  adequate  and  just 
income.  An  across-the-board  limitation, 
such  as  the  one  dropped  from  H.R.  11612, 
effected  without  sufficient  groundwork 
and  exhaustive  study,  would  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  have  eliminated  many  family 
farmers  and  destroyed  the  voluntary 
crop  limitation  programs. 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  University  of  Texas  as  a  part  of 
an  extensive  study  that  their  cotton  eco¬ 
nomic  research  unit  was  conducting  on 
the  effects  of  a  $20,000  payment  limi¬ 
tation,  some  cotton  farmers  stated  that 
they  could  not  stay  in  business  if  such  a 
limitation,  or  any  limitation,  should  go 
into  effect.  They  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  high  prices  for  equipment,  parts, 
and  labor.  Without  subsidy  payments 
and  loan  programs,  they  would  lose  their 
bank  credit  and  would  be  out  of  business. 

Because  of  the  snapback  provision  un¬ 
der  section  402  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965,  a  limitation  such  as  the  one 
under  H.R.  11612  and  dropped  by  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  This  kind  of  a 
limitation  would  place  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  loan-and-redemption  or  a 
buy-and-sell  situation  which  would  only 
increase  the  Government’s  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program. 

The  present  wheat  supply  manage¬ 
ment  program  requires  farmers  to  divert 
a  specified  number  of  acres  from  wheat 
production  each  year  to  balance  supply 
with  demand.  If  the  program  does  not 
attract  sufficient  acres  into  the  diverted 
pool,  the  management  of  supply  fails; 
and  the  program  will  not  work.  If  one 
farmer  is  required  to  divert  10  times  as 
many  acres  as  another,  he  should  be 
compensated  accordingly.  If  he  is  not 
proportionately  compensated,  he  will  not 
participate.  If  he  does  not  participate 
and  a  specified  number  of  acres  must 
still  be  diverted,  then  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  come  by  additional  reductions  in 
allotments  to  the  smaller  farmers  re¬ 
maining  in  compliance.  This  would  un¬ 
necessarily  penalize  the  smaller  farmer 
as  well  as  defeat  the  intent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
farmer  diverting  10  times  as  many  acres 
also  has  10  times  the  investment  in  his 
diverted  acres,  pays  10  times  as  much 
taxes  on  these  acres,  and  has  surren¬ 
dered  10  times  as  much  productive  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  to  design 
a  sound  farm  program  that  limits  the 
number  of  dollars  paid  to  any  one 
farmer.  However,  legislative  changes  are 
needed.  A  simple  amendment  to  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  will  not  suffice. 

The  present  agricultural  programs  are 
scheduled  to  expire  after  the  1970  crop. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  distinguished 
body  will  set  aside-  any  effort  to  limit 
payments  until  such  time  as  our  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  have  been  carefully 
and  fully  studied  as  a  whole.  Any  re¬ 
vision  should  be  carefully  worked  out  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  based  on 
sound  judgment  and  valid  data  to  be 
certain  that  it  will  effectively  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  To  rashly  slap  it  on  an  appro¬ 
priations  bill  without  hearings  by  the 
legislative  committee  charged  with  in¬ 
itial  responsibility  for  studying  this 
complicated  policy,  would  be  unwise  at 
this  time.  This  is  particularly  so  when 
the  basic  law  will  expire  in  1  year  and 
is  now  under  study  both  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  legislative 
committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  decade,  the  United  States  has  wit¬ 
nessed  revolutionary  changes  in  rural 
America  which  transformed  agriculture 
from  an  industry  of  4  million  units  to  3 
million  units,  with  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  these  owned  by  large  corpo¬ 
rations  or  wealthy  individuals.  What  this 
means  in  terms  of  human  lives  is  even 
more  profound.  In  the  mere  7  years 
from  1960  to  1967,  farm  population  de¬ 
creased  31  percent— from  15.6  million  to 
10.8  milhon.  At  the  same  time,  Federal 
loan  programs  originaUy  intended  to  as¬ 
sist  and  promote  the  family  farm  have 
been  slighted  because  of  tight  budgetary 
demands  brought  on,  principally,  by  our 


mUitary  commitments  in  almost  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

Policymakers  have  judged,  I  fear,  that 
what  they  would  define  as  an  “efficient” 
agriculture  serves  our  national  welfare 
better  and  calls  less  upon  Federal  re¬ 
sources  than  the  small  family  owned 
unit.  They  have  thus  encouraged  the 
migration  of  millions  of  rural  people  into 
urban  centers.  I  believe  we  are  discover¬ 
ing  that  this  mass  migration  into  mega¬ 
lopolis  is  far  more  expensive  in  social 
costs — and  if  we  were  able  to  measure 
accurately,  in  actual  dollar  costs — than 
programs  which  should  have  preserved 
the  family  farm;  encouraged  individ¬ 
ually  owned,  small-town  businesses,  and 
resulted  in  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  rural  communities.  We  are  not  doing 
this,  but  we  have  not  lost  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

We  need  to  turn  the  tide  of  rural  mi¬ 
gration,  without  slighting  urban  needs. 
In  fact,  I  believe  we  must  take  immediate 
and  effective  measures  to  eliminate  urban 
slums,  educate  people  for  meaningful 
employment  which  will  produce  living 
wages,  and  create  hope  for  them  and 
their  children.  Urban  and  rural  prob¬ 
lems  are  a  part  of  the  same  problem  and 
vigorous  attention  to  revitalizing  the 
rural  economy  will  lift  some  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  our  urban  complexes. 

It  is  to  this  purpose  that  I  believe  we 
must  take  greater  advantage  of  existing 
farm  programs.  For  example,  although 
the  rural  electrification  program  is  only 
one  of  the  many  Federal  programs  that 
need  to  be  beefed  up  in  order  to  improve 
rural  areas,  it  is  a  vital  and  strategically 
placed  program.  The  locally  elected  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  nearly  1,000  rural  electric 
systems  in  the  country  and  the  managers 
they  hire,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  their  local  rural  communities. 
These  rural  systems  have  the  means  of 
accelerating  rural  growth.  They  are  pro¬ 
viding  essential  electric  service  in  most 
rural  areas  and  through  dependable  low- 
cost  electric  service  can  encourage  new 
developments.  The  rural  electric  loan 
program  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  Federal  loans  to  locally-organized,  lo¬ 
cally  controlled  groups. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  loan  aspect  of  the 
REA  program.  The  rural  electric  systems 
have  a  nearly  unparalled  record  of  re¬ 
payment  of  their  Federal  loans.  Their 
record  is  ample  proof  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  making  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment  in  rural  areas  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  ample  proof  that  local  people  can 
direct  their  own  programs  for  community 
development.  It  is  the  acceleration  of 
this  kind  of  program — a  catching  up— 
that  I  wish  to  encourage.  I  believe,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  urban  leaders  should  de¬ 
sign  and  seek  similar  programs  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  central  city — 
for  example,  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  millions  of  low-income  families. 

So  I  support  the  $365  million  REA 
loan  fund  appropriation  before  us  as 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Related  Agencies.  In  addition,  I 
believe  that  the  survey  requested  of  REA 
Administrator  David  Hamil  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  will  show  that  the  Nation’s 
rural  electric  systems  have  a  very  large 
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backlog  of  unmet  loan-fund  needs — in 
the  order  of  $400  million — which  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  the  past  several  years 
of  budgetary  drought.  When  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  report  is  in,  I  will  support 
a  meaningful  and  substantial  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  for  the  rural  elec¬ 
trification  program  which  will  begin  to 
help  rural  areas  catch  up  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  which  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  slip  by.  A  strong,  growing  rural 
electrification  program  is  essential  to 
rural  development.  The  Congress  will  do 
well  to  start  to  direct  its  attention  to 
crucial  domestic  needs  by  catching  up 
with  this  and  other  programs  which 
make  Federal  moneys  available  to  local 
people  striving  to  build  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  face  critical 
domestic  problems  because  we  have  been 
preoccupied  by  foreign  commitments 
which  have  bloated  one  segment  of  our 
economy  to  the  deep  injury  of  other  seg¬ 
ments.  Our  military  spending  must  be 
put  to  the  test  of  sound  policy  and 
prudent  administration.  Our  economic 
life  has  been  dominated  by  massive  mili¬ 
tary  procurement  over  the  past  decade, 
and  we  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
inflation  this  kind  of  prolonged,  un¬ 
productive  expenditure  has  created. 

Congress  must,  I  believe,  distinguish 
between  vital  defense  needs  and  those 
unjustified  program  developed  by  a 
military-industrial  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  ever  ready  to  expand  its  domina¬ 
tion  of  our  society.  I  believe  we  must 
begin  to  fashion  new  plowshares  of 
social  progress  for  America.  We  can 
save  our  cities  from  chaos.  We  can  re¬ 
vitalize  our  rural  areas.  And  we  can 
begin  this  effort  with  proven  programs 
like  REA  to  nurture  peace  in  the  world 
through  greater  achievements  of  our 
agriculture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  debate  upon  the  pending  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  amendments  may  be  offered  to 
establish  arbitrary  limitations  on  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  by  law  to  those  who 
participate  in  various  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams.  I  intend  to  oppose  these  amend¬ 
ments  and  I  hope  that  they  may  be 
defeated. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  considerations  which  jus¬ 
tify  provisions  of  law  authorizing  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  payments  to  cooperating 
farmers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this 
time  that  these  payments  come  about 
because  of  public  policy  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  time  to  stabilize  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  national  economy. 

Tire  principal  purpose  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  is  to  induce  farmers — large  and 
small — to  refrain  from  using  their  lands 
to  produce  agricultural  commodities 
which  would  otherwise  be  grown  and 
marketed.  Without  this  inducement  no 
one  knows  what  products  would  be 
grown  by  which  farmers  and  in  what 
amounts.  One  possible  result  would  be 
chaos  throughout  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy  as  farmers  might  shift 
from  one  commodity  to  another  or  as 


they  might  glut  the  marketplace  with  an 
overproduction  of  one  or  more  of  many 
commodities.  The  National  Grange  has 
estimated  that  imposition  of  limitations 
on  payments  under  existing  law  might, 
in  fact,  cost  the  Federal  Government  an 
additional  $160  million  in  1970  by  ac¬ 
tivating  other  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  cotton. 

Present  farm  policies  have  been 
adopted  after  thorough  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

Amendments  to  an  appropriation  bill 
do  not  provide  the  proper  forum  for 
determination  of  basic  agricultural 
policy.  The  amendments  to  which  I  refer 
are  opposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  reported  the  pending 
bill  to  the  Senate. 

The  proper  forum  for  consideration 
of  agricultural  policy  is  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultural  and  Forestry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  91st  Congress  modifications  of 
agricultural  policy  will  be  proposed  by  the 
President  and  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
These  proposals  will  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  recommendations  will  be  made  to  the 
Senate.  Among  other  proposals,  a  bill 
was  introduced  last  week  by  Senator 
Dirksen  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
No  doubt  other  proposals  will  be  made 
later  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  amendments 
to  place  arbitrary  limitations  upon  pay¬ 
ments  under  farm  programs  which  were 
designed  to  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  were  intended  to  affect  all  agricul¬ 
tural  producers  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4,  1969,  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  At  that  time,  he  testified  on 
the  proposed  payment  limitations  under 
the  commodity  programs,  now  under 
consideration. 

In  his  testimony,  Secretary  Hardin 
offered  a  list  of  10  specific  questions  con¬ 
cerning  this  program,  such  as  how  many 
farms  and  how  many  dollars  and  what 
share  of  the  production  would  be  affected 
by  a  $20,000  limitation.  Additionally,  he 
discussed  the  issue  of  any  possible  sav¬ 
ings  and  the  aspects  of  the  so-called 
snapback  provisions. 

I  think  Secretary  Hardin’s  statement 
in  opposition  to  limitations  was  clear, 
concise,  and  complete,  and  I  would  re¬ 
spectfully  recommend  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  give  it  close  study. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 

'Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  I  am  here  in  response  to  your  in¬ 


vitation  to  clarify,  if  I  can,  a  'number  of 
issues  regarding  the  effect  of  placing  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  one  producer  in  connection  with 
our  commodity  programs.  Many  such  issues, 
some  of  them  quite  technical,  were  raised 
in  the  House  debate  on  the  agricultural  ap¬ 
propriations  bill.  Presumably  similar  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  raised  when  the  appropriations 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

The  questions  to  which  I  address  myself 
are  these : 

1.  How  many  farmers  and  how  many  dol¬ 
lars  and  what  share  of  the  production  would 
be  affected  by  a  $20,000  payment  limit. 

2.  Would  a  limitation  on  payments  result 
in  a  saving  to  the  government  and  if  so, 
how  much? 

3.  Approximately  what  share  of  the  pay¬ 
ment,  crop  by  crop,  consists  of  inducements 
to  limit  acreage  and  what  share  consists  of 
income  supplements? 

4.  Specifically,  what  is  the  snap-back  pro¬ 
vision  for  cotton? 

5.  What  options  are  open  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  snap-back  provision? 

6.  What  would  be  the  added  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  the  cotton  program  under  the  snap- 
back  provision? 

7.  Would  it  be  possible  to  operate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cotton  program  if  payment  limita¬ 
tions  were  in  effect  and  if  the  snap-back  pro¬ 
vision  were  repealed? 

8.  Would  it  be  possible  to  finance  payments 
in  excess  of  $20,000  from  certain  CCC  funds 
which  are  not  directly  covered  by  the  appro¬ 
priations  bill? 

9.  Would  a  payment  limitation,  written 
into  the  1970  Appropriations  Act,  be  specifi¬ 
cally  restricted  to  payments  made  during 
fiscal  1970? 

10.  Finally,  what  position  does  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  take  on  the  matter  of 
payment  limitations? 

I  now  address  myself  to  these  questions. 
My  answers  will  be  as  factual  as  I  can  make 
them. 

1.  How  many  farmers  and  how  many  dol¬ 
lars  and  what  share  of  the  production  of 
various  crops  would  be  affected  by  a  $20,000 
limit  on  payments? 

We  have  studied  the  payments  made  dur¬ 
ing  calendar  year  1968  for  all  programs,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  cotton  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
Our  analysis,  which  was  begun  before  the 
recent  House  debate,  has  been  primarily  in 
terms  of  individual  commodity  programs. 
The  Conte  limitation  relates  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  producer,  who  may  be  in  more  than  one 
commodity  program.  Therefore,  our  figures 
will  not  show  the  exact  effect  of  the  Conte 
amendment.  But  we  have  done  enough  addi¬ 
tional  work  so  that  we  know  that  our 
presentation  reflects  the  general  situation 
reasonably  well.  We  will  continue  our  studies 
and  will  be  in  position  to  report  further  if 
you  wish. 

Payment  limitations  of  $20,000  in  1968 
would  have  affected,  for  cotton  alone,  5,159 
cotton  farmers,  1.2  percent  of  those  cotton 
farmers  to  whom  we  make  payments.  For 
feed  grains  alone,  877  feed  gTain  producers 
would  have  been  affected,  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  those  feed  grain  farmers  who  re¬ 
ceived  payments.  And  for  wheat  alone,  702 
wheat  growers  would  have  been  affected, 
again  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  those  in 
the  program.  The  number  of  dollars  paid  to 
these  three  groups  receiving  more  than 
$20,000  totaled  $215  million  for  cotton,  $26 
million  for  feed  grain,  and  $21  million  for 
wheat,  a  total  of  $262  million.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  production  that  would  have  been 
affected  was  28  percent  of  the  cotton  crop, 
2  percent  of  the  feed  grain  crop,  and  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  crop.  These  and  related 
facts  are  summarized  in  tables  1  and  2. 
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all  cooperators  through  payments  the  full 
amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled,  then  the  Department 
is  obligated  to  provide  price  support  at  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity  though  loans 
or  purchases  and  the  payment  limitation 
would  not  be  applicable. 

5.  What  options  are  open  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  snap-back  provision? 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
snap-back  provision  could  be  carried  out  in 
a  manner  which  will  still  make  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  subject  to  the  payment  limitation. 
The  question  arises  out  of  the  existence  of 
language  in  the  snap-back  provision  which 
gives  the  Secretary  permissive  authority,  as 
one  method  of  providing  the  price  support, 
to  carry  out  a  simultaneous  purchase  of 
cotton  from  producers  at  the  support  price 
and  resale  to  them  at  a  lower  price.  The 
argument  is  that  such  a  transaction  would 
constitute  a  payment  and  that  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  carried  out  exclusively  through 
that  method,  the  limitation  would  still  ap¬ 
ply.  It  is  our  conclusion,  however,  that  we 
could  not  legally  restrict  the  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  price  suppr  rt  to  one  to  which  the 
payment  limitation  would  be  applicable  since 
that  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  provision  was  enacted.  We  feel  that  we 
would  be  required  to  carry  it  out  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  will  make  available  to  all  ooop- 
erators  price  support  at  not  less  than  65 
percent  of  parity  through  loan  or  purchase 
on  all  cotton  produced  on  their  1970  acreage 
allotments. 

6.  What  would  be  the  added  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  the  cotton  program  under  the  snap- 
back  provision? 

The  snap-back  provisions  for  cotton,  which 
would  be  activated  in  the  event  .payment 
limitations  are  invoked  by  the  Congress, 
would  provide  that : 

A.  Price  support  for  cotton  would  be  not 
less  than  65  percent  or  more  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

B.  Price  support  may  be  carried  out 
through  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton 
at  the  support  level  and  resale  at  a  lower 
level — or  through  loans  under  which  the  cot¬ 
ton  could  be  redeemed  by  the  grower  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

C.  Such  resale  or  redemption  price  would 
be  that  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during 
the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  ade¬ 
quate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  U.S. 

If  the  snap-back  provision  is  invoked,  CCC 
operations  would  be  affected  as  follows: 

A.  It  is  estimated  that  production  would 
amount  to  14  million  bales  or  about  2  million 
bales  above  the  current  crop.  This  is  based 
on  the  16.2  million  acre  national  allotment 
with  an  allowance  for  some  voluntary  diver¬ 
sion. 

B.  The  1970  crop  loan  rate,  basis  middling 
1-inch  cotton,  would  increase  from  20.25 
cents  per  pound(  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
world  price)  to  around  31.5  to  32  cents  per 
pound  (65  percent  of  the  current  parity 
price) . 

C.  Practically  all  ootton  would  be  placed 
under  the  CCC  loan  or  purchase  program. 
The  ootton  would  either  be  redeemed  by  pro¬ 
ducers  at  a  lower  price  or  acquired  by  CCC 
and  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

D.  The  work  load  in  the  county  offices  and 
in  the  New  Orleans  Commodity  Office  would 
probably  be  expanded  in  the  proportion  of  14 
million  bales  to  the  4.4  million  bales  of  the 
1968  crop  placed  under  loan. 

E.  More  storage  facilities  would  be  required 
to  handle  the  larger  production.  Storage 
costs,  reconcentration  activity,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  would  increase  substantially. 

P.  The  total  increase  in  CCC  inventory 
would  be  an  estimated  2.1  million  bales. 

G.  The  additional  ootton  production  (1.5 
million  bales)  would  add  materially  to  our 
problem  of  surplus  cottonseed  oil  and  surplus 
cottonseed  meal. 

Table  5  provides  the  pertinent  statistics. 


7.  Would  it  be  possible  to  operate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cotton  program  if  payment  limitations 
were  in  effect  and  if  the  snap-back  provision 
were  repealed? 

This  would  be  very  difficult.  Under  present 
legislation,  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for 


*  Vol. 

2  F.Y. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  payment 
limitations  could  be  made  operable  for  cot¬ 
ton  if  the  snap-back  provision  were  re. 
pealed.  Our  studies  indicate  that  greater 
changes  than  these  are  required  if  payment 
limitations  are  to  be  made  workable. 

8.  Would  it  be  possible  to  finance  payments 
in  excess  of  $20,000  from  certain  CCC  funds 
which  are  not  directly  covered  by  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bill? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  since 
the  limitation  is  only  a  limit  on  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act,  it  could  be  avoided 
by  using  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  are  on  hand  or  those 
funds  which  are  received  from  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  or  sale  of  commodities  to  ad-* 
minister  the  program.  It  is  our  view,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  limitation  would  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  legal  limitation  upon  us,  and  that  we 
could  not  use  other  funds  to  avoid  it. 

9.  Would  a  payment  limitation,  written 
into  the  1970  Appropriations  Act,  be  spe¬ 
cifically  limited  to  payments  made  during 
fiscal  1970? 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  whether 
the  payment  limitation  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1970,  or  whether  it  would  continue 
to  apply  after  June  30,  1970,  to  the  crops 
planted  during  the  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
question  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  limitation  might  not  be  continued  in 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  question  arose  in  connection  with  the 
$50,000  limitation  on  price  support  which 
was  included  in  the  Appropiration  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  ruled  that  such  limitation 
applied  to  all  of  the  1960  production  of  those 
commodities  for  which  the  1960  program 
was  approved  on  or  before  June  30,  1960, 
notwithstanding  that  the  regulations  imple¬ 
menting  such  programs  were  not  completed 
until  after  June  30,  1960,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  actual  loans  and  purchases  were 
not  made  until  after  June  30,  1960.  That 


cotton.  Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for 
overplanting,  about  23.6  cents  per  pound. 
With  quotas  in  effect  and  a  limit  on  pay¬ 
ments,  large  growers  would  be  compelled  to 
stay  in  the  program  but  would  be  denied  the 
advantages  of  the  program. 


decision  would  appear  to  be  applicable  to 
this  limitation. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  questions 
of  legal  interpretation  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  limitation,  I  am  asking 
the  Comptroller  General  for  his  opinion  on 
such  questions.  Our  submission  develops  at 
some  length  the  basis  for  the  views  I  have  just 
expressed  concerning  these  questions.  I  can 
supply  it  for  the  record  if  you  wish. 

10.  What  position  does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  take  on  payment  limitations? 

My  position  is  as  stated  during  the  debate 
in  the  House.  At  that  time  I  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  to  members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  : 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  it 
is  possible  to  design  a  sound  farm  program 
that  limits  the  number  of  dollars  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  one  farmer  for  programs  following 
the  1970  crop  year. 

“However,  to  make  such  a  limitation  effec¬ 
tive,  legislative  changes  are  needed.  With  only 
the  simple  amendment  that  is  possible  in 
connection  with  appropriation  bills,  the  so- 
called  ‘snap-back’  provision  for  cotton  would 
come  into  effect.  The  cotton  program  would 
then  become  subject  to  a  loan-and-redemp- 
tion  or  a  buy-and-sell-back  arrangement  that 
would  increase  costs  while  the  large  producers 
would  escape  the  intent  of  the  payment 
limitation. 

“A  simple  amendment  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  will  not  suffice.  The  Department  is 
ready  to  work  with  the  legislative  committees 
on  basic  changes  in  the  legislation  and  has 
modifications  to  suggest. 

“The  preferred  time  for  considering  these 
changes  would  be  later  in  this  session  or  early 
next  session,  when  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  type  of  legislation  that  is  to  re¬ 
place  present  laws.  These  laws  are  scheduled 
to  expire  after  the  1970  crop.” 

I  have  not  discussed  limitations  on  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  wool  and  sugar  programs.  I 
have  excluded  wool  because  the  expressed  in- 


TABLE  5- 


UPLAND  COTTON:  ESTIMATES  OF  BASIC  DATA  FOR  1968  THROUGH  1970  CROPS  (BASED  ON  PRESENT  PROGRAM) 
AND  1970  UNDER  THE  SNAPBACK  PROVISION 


1968  crop 

1969  crop 

1970  crop 
(present 
program) 

1970  crop 
(snapback) 

Item 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Acreage  (thousands): 

Allotted . . . ... 

CAP,  CR,  Adjustment,  etc _ 

Diverted  for  payment... . . . . 

Planted . 1 . . 

Harvested . . 

Field:  Pound  per  acre  harvested _ _ 

Supply  and  utilization  (1  000  bales): 

Production  (including  imports  and  city  crop) _ 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginnings). 

Domestic  disappearance... . . 

Exports _ _ 

Ending  stocks . . . . . 

CCC  stocks  July  31 _ _ _ 

Support  price  per  pound  (Middling  1  inch)  (cents) _ 

Support  price  per  pound  (average  of  crops)  (cents)... 

Price  support  payment  rate  (cents) - - - - 

Diversion  payment  rate  (cents) _ 

Producer  payments.. . . . — . . 

Farm  value  of  production  (million  dollars) _ 


Total  (million  dollars). 


16.2 

16.2 

16.2 

16.2 

1.  0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

3.2  .... 

2.4 

10.9 

11.9 

11.9 

12.7 

10.1 

11. 1 

11.2 

12. 1 

5.5 

520 

530 

550 

10.9 

12.1 

12.5 

14.  0 

6.3 

6.6 

7.2 

7.2 

8.1 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

2.5 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

6.6 

7.2 

7.8 

9.3 

3.0 

3.6 

4.2 

6.3 

20.  25 

20.  25 

20. 25 

32.0 

19. 69 

19,71 

19.71 

31.25 

12.24 

14.73 

17.31  .... 

10.76+6.0  .... 

1 10 

784 

-826 

966 

156 

1,192 

1,290 

1,302 

2,172 

1,976 

2,116 

2,268 

2, 328 

Major  receipts  or  expenditures  (million  dollars): 

Net  change  in  stocks  at  loan  rate. - - 

Storage,  handling,  and  loan  settlement - - 

Producer  payments - - - - 

Snapback  loss  on  sales  or  loan  repayments - - - 

Subtotal,  price  support  expenditures - - - 

Public  Law  480 - - - - - - - 

Estimated  major  expenditures . . — - - - 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (million  bales)  (from  June  30  of  prior  year). 


-230 

-3 

2-742 

-60 

-18 

-826 

-60 

-20 

-966 

-432 

-30 

-156 

-595 

-975 

-904 

-1, 046 

-1,213 

-82 

-70 

-70 

-70 

-1,057 

-974 

-1,116 

+1,283 

+2.2 

+0.6 

+0.6 

+2.7 
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tent  of  the  payments  is  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  Sugar  is  excluded  because  it  already  has 
a  limitation  on  payments,  albeit  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  one.  Additionally  sugar,  along  with 
wool,  has  an  element  of  production  incentive. 


Appended  to  my  statement  are  a  number 
of  tables  that  will  provide  added  factual 
background,  in  the  event  that  you  should 
wish  it.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
examined  and  are  examining  the  whole  ques- 
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tion  of  payment  limitations  with  great  care, 
having  been  quite  sure  that  the  question 
would  arise,  and  being  equally  sure  that  the 
best  Judgments  would  emerge  If  all  the 
known  facts  were  made  available. 


TABLE  6.— FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCER  PAYMENTS,!  EXCLUDING  WOOL  AND  SUGAR  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS,  UNITED  STATES,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1968 


Producers  Total  amount  of  payments 


Payment  range 

Number 

Percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

Less  than  $100 . . 

281,413 

11.9 

11.9 

13.6 

0.4 

0.4 

$100  to  $199.... . . 

258, 762 

10.9 

22.  8 

38.3 

1.2 

1.6 

$200  to  $499 _ 

543, 822 

22.9 

45.7 

182.8 

5.7 

7.3 

$500  to  $699 _ 

244, 819 

10.3 

56.0 

145.4 

4.6 

11.9 

$700  to  $999 _ 

257, 576 

10.9 

66.9 

216.3 

6.8 

18.7 

$1,000  to  $1,999 _ 

397, 360  ' 

16.8 

83.7 

555.8 

17.4 

36.1 

$2,000  to  $2,999 _ 

154, 187 

6.5 

90.2 

376.0 

11.8 

47.9 

$3,000  to  $3,999 _ 

79, 591 

3.4 

93.6 

274.6 

8.6 

56.5 

$4,000  to  $4,999 _ 

46. 359 

2.0 

95.6 

206.9 

6.5 

63.0 

$5,000  to  $7,499 _ 

52,908 

2.2 

97.8 

319.1 

10.0 

73.0 

$7,500  to  $9,999 _ 

21,342 

.9 

98.7 

183.6 

5.8 

78.8 

$10,000  to  $14,999 _ 

17, 290 

.7 

99.4 

208.2 

6.5 

85.3 

Producers  Total  amount  of  payments 


Payment  range 

Number 

Percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

percent 

distri¬ 

bution 

$15,000  to  $24,999 _ 

10,320 

0.4 

99.8 

194.5 

6.1 

91.4 

$25,000  to  $49,999 _ 

4,611 

.2 

100.0 

153.5 

4.8 

96.2 

$50,000  to  $99,999 _ 

1,010 

(2) 

100.0 

66.7 

2. 1 

98.3 

$100,000  to  $499,999 _ 

255 

(2) 

100.0 

41.2 

1.3 

99.6 

$500,000  to  $999,999 _ 

6 

(2> 

100.0 

3.9 

.1 

99.7 

$1,000,000  and  over _ 

3 

(2) 

100.0 

7.0 

.2 

99.9 

Subtotal _ 

..  2,371,634 

100. 0  . 

3,187.3 

100.0 

Wool  Davments 

69.  4  _ 

Sugar  payments... 

83.4 

Undistributed  funds  3 _ 

122.7  . 

Total . . 

..  2,371,634  . 

3, 462. 9  . 

'  Includes  payments  under  following  ASCS  programs:  cotton,  feed  grain,  wheat,  milk  indemnity,  3  Includes  approximately  $90  to  $100,000,000  ACP  (CMS  advances)  cost  sharing  made  directly 
agricultural  conservation,  emergency  conservation,  Appalachia,  cropland  conversion,  conservation  to  vendors  and  not  accountable  to  individual  farm  operators  payments  to  unidentified  producers 
reserve,  and  cropland  adjustment.  etc.  ' 

2  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Note:  Sum  of  individual  percentages  and  individual  total  amount  of  payments  may  differ  from 
totals  shown  because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  7.— MAJOR  PROGRAM  CHANGES  HAVING  A  BEARING  ON  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  EARNED  BY  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS,  1967  TO  1969 


Item  1967  1968  1969 

Hem  1967  1968  1969 

Cotton,  upland 

Wheat 

Price-support  payment  rate  on  65  percent  of  farm 

allotment  (cents  per  pound) _ _  11.53  12.24  14  73 

Diversion  payment  rate  (cents  per  pound): 

Required  diversion... .  10.78  10.76  0 

Additional  diversion _  .  ..  _  10.78  6  00  0 

Diversion  acreage  i  (percent  allotment): 

Required  diversion _  .  12. 5  5. 0  0 

Maximum  diversion  (percent  allotment): 

Planting - 35  35  0 

Not  planting2. .  12.5  5  0 

National  acreage  allotment. - 68,200,000  59,300,000  51,600,000 

Domestic  certificate  allocation  on  projected  production 

(percent)... . 35  40  43 

Domestic  certificate  value  (per  bushel) _ $1.36  $138  *$150 

Diversion  payment  rate: 

Minimum  diversion _ _ 0  0  0 

Additional  diversion _  o  0  (5) 

Diversion  acreage  (amount  equal  to  percent  of  allotment: 

Minimum.. . 0  0  15 

Maximum .  0  0  50 

Feed  grains 

Corn,  grain 

Corn,  grain  Corn,  grain  sorghum, 

sorghum  sorghum  barley 

Wool 

Price-support  payment  rate  (cents  per  pound): 

Wool.. . .129  .  262  .  270 

Mohair . .221  .355  .324 

Cotton  ELS 

National  acreage  allotment.. . . . . .  70,500  70  500  79  700 

Price-support  payment  rate  on  actual  production  (cents 
per  pound) . o  8.69  8  88 

Grains  included: 

Price-support  payment  on  50  percent  of  farm  base 
(cents  per  bushel): 

Corn . 30  30  30 

Grain  sorghum _ _ .  30  30  30 

Barley.. - 0  0  20 

Diversion  payment  rate  1  (percent  county  support): 

Required  diversion _  0  0  0 

Additional  diversion..  . .  0  45  45 

Diversion  acreage  (percent  of  base): 

Required  diversion .  20  20  20 

Maximum  diversion3 . 0  50  50 

>  Small  farm  provisions  differ,  but  have  not  been  outlined.  i  Based  on  May  1969  parity 

2  Farms  not  desiring  to  plant  cotton  will  earn  diversion  payments  based  on  the  required  diver-  •  50  percent  of  countv  loan  rate 
sion  percentage  times  the  effective  allotment. 

*  Except  farms  with  bases  of  26  to  125  acres  could  divert  25  acres  for  payment  if  they  do  not 
plant  feed  grains. 


TABLE  8.— NUMBER  OF  PAYEES,  TOTAL  PAYMENTS,  AND  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS,  BY  KIND  OF  PROGRAM  AND  BY  PAYMENT  SIZE  FOR  1968 


Program 

(1) 


Cotton _ 

Feed  grain _ 

Wheat....  . . . . 

Wool. . . . 

Feed  grain  wheat3 . . 

Cotton,  feed  grain,  wheat,  or  wool 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


For  payees  receiving  total  payments  of— > 


More  than  $4,999 

More  than  $9,999 

More  than  $19,999 

Amount  of 
Number  of  payments 

payees  (in  thousands) 

Average 

payment 

Amount  of 
Number  of  payments 

payees  (in  thousands) 

Average 

payment 

Number  of 
payees 

Amount  of 
payments 
(in  thousands) 

Average 

payment 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

46,016 
74, 720 
63, 552 
7,414 
56 

$520, 107 

332, 803 
273,654 
31,363 

50 

$11,303 

4,454 

4, 306 

4, 230 
893 

21,  045 
21,875 
17, 691 
1,986 
16 

$389, 782 

148,  843 

120, 414 

20, 570 

39 

$18,  521 

6, 804 

6, 807 

10, 358 
2,438 

7,401 

5, 705 
4,285 
472 

7 

$244, 477 

58, 948 
42,237 
10,317 

24 

$33,  033 
10, 333 
9, 857 
21,858 
3,  429 

111,600 

1,157, 977 

10,  376 

35,  385 

679,  648 

19, 207 

9,916 

356, 003 

35,  902 
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TABLE  8.— NUMBER  OF  PAYEES,  TOTAL  PAYMENTS,  AND  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS,  BY  KIND  OF  PROGRAM  AND  BY  PAYMENT  SIZE  FOR  1968— Continued 


For  payees  receiving  total  payments  of—1 


- 

More  than  $4 '999 

More  than  $9,999 

More  than  $19,999 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

payments 

Average 

Number  of 

payments 

Average 

Number  of 

payments 

Average 

Program 

payees  (in  thousands) 

payment 

payees  (in  thousands) 

payment 

payees  (in  thousands) 

payment 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

CAP _ 

_  4, 287 

$24, 348 

$5,  679 

1,228 

$10,  682 

$8, 699 

292 

$3,  784 

$12, 959 

Sugar _ 

. .  -5,476 

47,  360 

8, 649 

2,430 

35,  060 

14,428 

996 

25,  044 

25, 145 

ACP . . . . . 

_  41,241 

17,947 

435 

12,335 

7,314 

593 

3, 194 

2, 497 

782 

ECM _ 

_ _ _  1,386 

1,513 

1,092 

535 

735 

1,374 

188 

323 

1,718 

Appalachia _  _  _ 

.  13 

6 

462 

2 

CCP _ 

_ _ _  212 

629 

2, 967 

44 

154 

3,500 

5 

15 

3,000 

CRP _ _ _ _ 

. .  7,672 

20, 442 

2, 664 

2, 285 

5,  966 

2, 611 

564 

1,481 

2,  626 

All  programs . . . 

. . .  114,334 

1,270,  222 

11,110 

36, 008 

739,  559 

20, 539 

10,  079 

389, 147 

38, 610 

1  "Total  payments"  refers  to  all  programs  shown  in  col.  1.  Entries  for  each  program  shown  Payments  were  occasionally  combined  in  1  check, 
refer  to  payees  receiving  a  payment  of  some  size  for  that  program. 


TABLE  9— PAYMENTS  TO  FARMERS  OF  $20,000  OR  MORE  UNDER  COTTON,  WHEAT,  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS,  1968,  25  LEADING  STATES 


State 

Total 

(millions) 

Excess 

(millions) 

Average 
per  - 
payee 
(thousands) 

Wheat 

Total  Average 

(millions)  (thousands) 

Feedgrains 

Total  Average 

(millions)  (thousands) 

Cotton 

Total  Average 

(millions)  (thousands)  Class 

1.  Texas.  _ 

$96.3 

$38.3 

$33.2 

$10.2 

$6.9 

$26.0 

$11.2 

$60.2 

$23. 6  Cotton,  feed  grain,  wheaL 

2.  California _ 

51.5 

35.0 

62.3 

1.3 

12.1 

.8 

5.1 

49.4 

61.5  Cotton. 

3.  Mississippi .  . . 

45.4 

22.6 

39.8 

.3 

2.2 

.8 

1.7 

44.2 

38. 8  Do. 

4.  Arizona _ 

30.6 

19.7 

56.3 

.5 

2.5 

1.0 

8. 1 

29. 1 

53. 8  Do. 

5.  Arkansas... . . . 

21.2 

9.5 

36.  1 

.3 

4.2 

.  1 

1.2 

20.8 

35. 5  Do. 

6.  Alabama _  _ 

8.  8 

3.4 

32.7 

.  .1 

1.5 

.8 

3.7 

7.9 

29.  1  Do. 

7.  Louisiana _ 

8.4 

3.4 

33.1 

.  1 

3.1 

.2 

2.1 

8.0 

32. 3  Do. 

8.  Kansas  . . 

7.4 

2.3 

28.7 

4.4 

17.0 

3.1 

12.2  _ 

2.  0  Wheat,  feed  grain. 

9.  Georgia _ 

6.6 

2.3 

30.3 

.  1 

2.5 

1.5 

8.6 

5.0 

23.2  Cotton,  feed  grain. 

10.  South  Carolina  .  _ 

6.5 

2.4 

32. 1 

.  1 

1.3 

.7 

4.2 

5.8 

28. 2  Cotton. 

11.  New  Mexico _  _  ... 

6. 1 

2.3 

32.6 

1.4 

11.4 

2.8 

18.8 

1.9 

18.  5  Feed  grain,  wheat,  cotton. 

12.  Washington _ ...  .  ... 

5.3 

1.9 

30.7 

5.2 

30.5  . 

8.0  . 

_  ...  Wheat. 

13.  Missouri . . . 

5.  1 

1.9 

32.3 

.4 

3.8 

2.7 

19.9 

2.0 

21.6  Feed  grain,  cotton. 

14.  Colorado _  _  _ 

4.  1 

1.6 

32.8 

2.6 

21.1 

1.4 

12.4  . 

3.  7  Wheat,  feed  grain. 

15.  Nebraska  ..  _  ..  ... 

3.8 

1.  1 

27.7 

.8 

7.5 

3.0 

21.7  . 

16.  Montana _ 

3.4 

1.4 

34.8 

3.4 

34.5  . 

2.7 

17.  Tennessee...  _  .  _ 

3.0 

1.0 

30.5  . 

2.4 

.4 

5.6 

2.5 

26. 2  Cotton. 

18.  Illinois _  _ 

2.7 

.8 

28.7 

.2 

4.5 

2.4 

25.9  . 

13. 0  Feed  grain. 

19.  North  Carolina.  _  _ 

2.7 

1.2 

36.8  . 

.9 

.7 

10.4 

2.0 

29.  3  Cotton,  feed  grain. 

20.  Indiana.  _ _ 

2.6 

.9 

31.5 

.2 

3.6 

2.4 

28.7  . 

_  Feed  grain. 

21.  Oklahoma _  _ 

2.5 

.8 

29.3 

1.0 

12.9 

.3 

5.5 

1.2 

18. 3  Cotton,  wheat.  J 

22.  Iowa _ 

>2.3 

.8 

29.0  . 

3. 1 

2.2 

28.4  . 

.  Feed  grain. 

23.  Oregon . .  .. 

1.8 

.6 

29.4 

1.8 

29.2  _ 

15.0  . 

.  ...  .  .  ..  Wheat. 

24.  Idaho _ 

1.7 

.6 

30.3 

1.7 

30.2  . 

2.0  . 

_  Do. 

25.  North  Dakota _ 

1.2 

.3 

26.3 

1.1 

23.7 

.1 

3.4  _ 

_ _ _  Do. 

Total _ 

-331.  0 

156. 1 

37.2 

53.4 

240.0 

Cotton/grain  States _ 

46.8 

13.1 

34.0 

72.3 

Cotton  States.  _  _ .. 

97.0 

2.7 

4.8 

167.7 

Wheat,  feed  grain  States . 

5.0 

7.8 

7.5 

0 

Wheat  States _ 

4.8 

13.2 

.  i 

0 

Feed  grain  States _ 

2.5 

.4 

7.0 

0 

Subtotal _ 

156.1 

37.2 

53.4 

240.0 

United  States _  _ 

335.  3 

157.5 

37.7 

•  38.9 

10.2 

55.9 

10.8 

240.4 

34.0 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  ready  to  vote  in  a 
minute. 

The  argument  has  been  presented  that 
this  bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  the 
Senate  to  deal  with  this  proposal  for  a 
limit  on  farm  subsidy  payments.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  will  be  voting  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  included  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  proposes  to  delete  the  language  of 
the  House  amendment.  What  I  am  op¬ 
posing  is  a  Senate  committee  amendment 
and  am  thereby  trying  to  retain  the 
$20,000  ceiling  on  the  subsidy  payments. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  would  save  about  $335 
million  that  is  now  being  paid  to  those 
so-called  farmers  who  are  drawing  in 
excess  of  $20,000. 

The  next  amendment  that  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  if  this  Senate  amendment  is  re¬ 
jected  will  be  a  proposal  to  repeal  the 
snapback  provision. 


I  remind  Senators  that  tomorrow 
hearings  will  begin  in  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  on  the  bill  to  continue 
the  10  percent  surcharge  tax.  If  today 
we  can  save  $335  million  this  is  even 
more  important  than  increasing  taxes. 
Before  we  increase  taxes  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  discontinue  some  of 
the  spending. 

This  present  farm  program  does  not 
help  the  small  farmer.  The  small  farmer 
who  must  maintain  the  efficiency  of  his 
operation,  cannot  afford  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

I  listened  to  the  argument  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  against  any 
limitation  of  these  large  payments.  The 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  likewise, 
opposed  any  ceiling  or  any  limitation. 
Both  Secretaries,  unfortunately  in  my 
opinion,  are  more  interested  in  support¬ 
ing  the  large  corporate-type  operations. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  can  justify 
payments  involving  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  some  of  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  so-called  farmers  not  to  cultivate 
their  land. 

Most  of  the  cultivating  those  corpora¬ 


tions  are  doing  is  not  on  the  farm  but  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  American  tax¬ 
payers  cannot  afford  this  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  and  thereby  retain 
the  House  provision  with  its  $20,000  ceil¬ 
ing  on  these  payments,  both  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  economy  and  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play  for  the  American  farmer.  I 
speak  as  a  Senator  from  the  East,  but  I 
also  point  out  that  I  come  from  a  county 
that  recently  ranked  fifth  in  agricultural 
production  among  counties  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  So  I  think  I  can  say 
that  I  understand  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  farmers.  I  repeat,  the  county  in 
which  I  live,  even  though  small,  will  out¬ 
rank  many  of  the  farm  counties  of  Mid¬ 
western  States. 

I  do  not  think  these  large  payments, 
ofttimes  to  absentee  owners,  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  under  any  circumstances.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
jected  and  that  we  can  hold  the  ceiling  at 
$20,000.  The  next  order  of  business,  then, 
will  be  to  repeal  the  so-called  snap-back 
provision. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  vote  about  to  be  taken 
will  be  on  the  committee  amendment 
to  eliminate  from  the  bill  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  a  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct;  beginning  with  line  14 
and  extending  through  line  19  on  page 
23. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  vote  “yea”  will  be 
vote  for  the  committee  amendment 
which  strikes  the  House  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  to  eliminate  the  limitation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  beginning  with  line  14  and 
continuing  through  line  19  on  page  23. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son),  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff),  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty¬ 
dings).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  r  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (Mr.  Cotton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  .  If  present 


and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 


nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  53  Leg.] 

YEAS— 53 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Allen 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Allott 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Baker 

Fong 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Pearson 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hansen 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Cook 

Hollings 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Miller 

NAYS— 34 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Percy 

Boggs 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Case 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Church 

Mathias 

Scott 

Goodell 

McGovern 

Spong 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A 

LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Mr.  Metcalf,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-12 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Gurney 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Tydings 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  at  this  stage  and 
gladly  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  indicated  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  the  next  amendment  which  would 
repeal  the  so-called  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions.  However,  I  recognize  that  it  would 
be  the  same  vote  as  the  preceding  one 
and,  therefore,  I  see  no  need  to  delay  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  I  shall  not  offer  it 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  11,  after  “(21  U.S.C.  114b-c)”,  strike 
out  “$89,493,000”  and  insert  “$92,126,- 
500”;  and,  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
“exceed”,  strike  out  “$1,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$2,000,000”. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
any  preference  among  his  amendments 
as  to  which  ones  he  would  like  to  call  up 
first,  I  would  have  no  objection. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  matter  can  be  settled. 

The  committee  amendment  on  page  4, 
line  11,  and  the  committee  amendment, 
on  page  4,  lines  19  and  20,  go  together 
and  relate  to  the  facility  at  Fort  Tilden, 
N.Y.  This  amendment  relates  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  replacement  on  the  animal 
quarantine  station  presently  located  at 
Clifton,  N.J.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
curred  in  by  Under  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Russell  E.  Train  on  this  subject 
which  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record.  I  have  already  consulted  with 
the  two  Senators  interested;  namely,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case) . 

This  letter  is  signed  by  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Phil  Campbell, 
and  is  concurred  in  by  Under  Secretary 
Train,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  July  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  has  reference  to 
proposed  relocation  of  U.S.  Animal  Quaran¬ 
tine  Station,  now  located  at  Clifton,  New 
Jersey,  to  a  site  at  the  Port  Tilden  Military 
Reservation,  Queens  County,  Long  Island, 
New  York.  The  relocation  of  the  Clifton  fa¬ 
cility  was  authorized  by  Act  of  September  12, 
164  (P.L.  88-592,  78  Stat.  939). 

The  $2  million  provided  in  the  1970  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Bill  (H.R.  11612)  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  will  be  used  for  construction  of 
animal  quarantine  facilities  at  Fort  Tilden, 
New  York,  only  if  the  Secretaries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Interior  agree  that  such  facilities 
are  compatible  with  the  use  of  Fort  Tilden 
and  its  environs  for  public  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  purposes. 

If  such  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  these 
funds  would  be  used  for  construction  of 
animal  quarantine  facilities  at  an  alternative 
location  yet  to  be  selected.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  advise  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  before 
final  decision  is  made  on  such  alternative 
location. 

I  have  discussed  the  above  proposal  with 
Under  Secretary  of  Interior  Russell  Train 
and  our  two  departments  are  in  agreement 
with  this  arrangement. 

Identical  letters  are  being  sent  to  Senators 
Spessard  L.  Holland  and  Roman  L.  Hruska 
and  Congressmen  Jamie  L.  Whitten  and  Odin 
Langen. 

Sincerely, 

v.  J.  Phil  Campbell. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  im¬ 
portant  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

The  $2  million  provided  in  the  1970  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Bill  (H.R.  11612)  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  will  be  used  for  construction  of 
animal  quarantine  facilities  at  Fort  Tilden, 
New  York,  only  if  the  Secretaries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Interior  agree  that  such  facili¬ 
ties  are  compatible  with  the  use  of  Fort  Til¬ 
den  and  its  environs  for  public  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  purposes.  If  such  agreement  cannot 
be  reached,  these  funds  would  be  used  for 
construction  of  animal  quarantine  facilities 
at  an  alternative  location  yet  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  with  that 
disposition  and  I  gather  that  other  Sena- 
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tors  are.  The  committee  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  of  both  departments  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  letter  which  I  have  just 
placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  course  being 
followed  but  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
two  things:  First,  that  the  island  on 
which  Fort  Tilden  is  located  contains  311 
acres.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  after  a  long  search  over 
the  past  several  years,  for  a  site,  to  locate 
its  quarantine  facilities  for  imported 
livestock,  and  birds,  and  other  imported 
species  will  require  only  27  acres  of  that 
311  acres.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  I  understand  it,  is  quite  willing 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  island  used  for  park 
or  recreational  purposes. 

I  think  I  should  state,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  that  the 
town  of  Clifton,  N.J.,  where  the  old  quar¬ 
antine  facilities  are  located,  has  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  rid  of  those  facili¬ 
ties,  and  already  has  the  financing  and 
the  plans  available  to  build  a  civic  and 
community  center  at  the  location  of  the 
old  quarantine  station.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  found  the  existing  fa¬ 
cility  is  not  adequate  by  any  means  for 
the  handling  of  imported  animals  and 
other  living  things  which  pass  through 
that  station. 

I  am  quite  agreeable  to  the  solution 
reached  between  the  two  departments.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  leave  it  up  to  them 
to  work  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida.  I  merely  point  out,  as  the 
letter  states,  that  the  question  is  really 
one  of  possibility  of  accommodating  both 
the  quarantine  station  and  the  Gateway 
National  Seashore.  I,  too,  am  content 
that  the  relevant  departments  should 
share  this  determination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  4,  line  11. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
4,  line  19,  strike  “$1  million”  and  insert 
“$2  million.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  both 
these  amendments,  as  I  understood  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  letter  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  Record,  and  it  now  becomes  a 
matter  of  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  committee 


amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid¬ 
ered.  * 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
19,  after  line  7,  insert: 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Special  Milk  Program,  as 
authorized  by  section  3  of  the  Child  Nutri¬ 
tion  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1772)  $84,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  my  re¬ 
quest,  the  Senator  from  Florida  with¬ 
held  unanimous  consent  on  this  amend¬ 
ment.  He  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me 
which  of  my  amendments  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  first,  and  I  should  like,  with  the 
Senator’s  permission,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  may  bring  up  amendment 
No.  63,  changing  that  figure  from  $10 
million  to  $20  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  explain 
the  reason  for  my  request.  The  reason 
is  that  it  would  be  more  logical  to  bring 
up  this  amendment  before  dealing  with 
the  specialized  question  of  milk.  If  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senator,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
63  may  now  be  considered  out  of  order.  It 
would  only  be  in  order,  as  I  understand 
it,  after  all  committee  amendments  have 
been  dealt  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  63  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
line  18,  delete  “$10,000,000”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$20,000,000”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  joined 
in  offering  this  amendment  by  Senators 
Brooke,  Hart,  Kennedy,  and  Mondale. 
We  have  prepared  a  memorandum  which 
is  available  to  such  Members  as  are  in 
the  Chamber  and  are  interested  in  this 
particular  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  restore  the  amount  requested  by 
the  previous  administration.  This  admin¬ 
istration  cut  this  particular  item  by  50 
percent,  or  $10  million.  The  previous  ad¬ 
ministration  had  recommended  $20  mil¬ 
lion.  We  are  proposing  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  go  back  to  the  figure  of  $20 
million. 

This  is  the  so-called  Vanik  program 
which  relates  to  special  food  service  for 
children  not  in  school  but  in  day  care 
centers,  recreational  centers,  settlement 
houses  and  other  child-care  centers.  Our 
interest  in  this  question  goes  directly  to 
the  question  of  day  care  about  which  I 
have  had  very  deep  concern  during  the 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  and  which 
has  come  into  focus  now,  when  we  talk 
about  the  rearrangement  of  national  pri¬ 
orities. 


One  of  the  great  national  priorities  is 
reform  of  the  welfare  system,  and  en¬ 
demic  in  the  welfare  system  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  jobs.  We  all  know,  because  we 
have  heard  it  now  so  many,  many  times, 
that  the  greatest  reservoir  of  jobs  is 
among  the  AFDC  mothers — that  is,  rela¬ 
tively  young  women  who  could  work  if 
some  way  were  found  to  look  after  their 
children. 

The  fact  is  that  the  day  care  programs 
of  the  United  States  reach  perhaps,  at  the 
most,  about  25  percent  of  the  children 
of  mothers  who  are  working  or  could 
work.  Children  whose  mothers  do  work 
are  deprived  and,  in  communities  like 
mine,  children  will  often  wander  around 
with  keys  on  strings  around  their  necks 
so  they  can  get  into  their  apartments,  if 
they  need  to,  with  the  help  of  neighbors; 
moreover,  many  mothers  do  not  work 
and  are  on  welfare  when  they  do  not 
have  to  be. 

Resources  allocated  to  the  nonschool 
food  program  are  inadequate.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  an  authorization  this  year  of 
$32  million.  I  repeat,  the  authorization  is 
$32  million  for  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  The 
previous  administration  recommended 
$20  million.  This  administration  reduced 
that  to  $10  million.  The  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  propose  that  it  be  restored  to 
$20  million. 

The  nonschool  food  program  is  a  new 
program.  It  is  an  effort  to  encourage 
day-care  centers  by  having  available 
adequate  food  to  make  it  desirable  to 
establish  day-care  centers.  This,  as  it 
were,  is  an  inducement,  an  incentive,  to 
establish  more  day-care  centers.  The 
program  is  flexible,  so  that  food  services 
may  be  available  on  a  year-round  basis 
as  well  as  in  summer  programs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  program  has  just 
started.  Indeed,  it  has  had  to  date  hardly 
a  year  of  operation,  so  much  so  that 
last  year  there  was  a  $3  million  carry¬ 
over.  So  there  would  be  carried  over  to 
this  year,  if  we  appropriated  the  $10  mil¬ 
lion  as  it  came  from  the  House  a  total  of 
$13  million. 

Interestingly  enough,  though  it  is  a 
new  program,  its  growth  is  phenomenal. 
It  seems  to  have  touched  a  chord  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  the  country.  To  indi¬ 
cate  the  size  of  its  growth,  may  I  give 
this  figure?  On  February  19  last,  only  4 
months  ago,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  contracted  with  300  institu¬ 
tions,  serving  16,000  children.  Yet  only 
4  months  later,  the  program  had  already 
grown  to  include  1,200  institutions,  with 
115,000  children.  Hence,  in  4  months, 
there  were  900  additional  institutions, 
serving  nearly  100,000  more  children. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  estimates  that 
there  are  150,000  children  in  year- 
around  day-care  centers  now.  All  we  are 
reaching  through  this  food  program  is, 
according  to  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment,  28,000  and,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  appropriations  committee, 
50,000. 

We  may  also  expect  a  very  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  potential  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  served,  because  we  are  putting 
into  effect  certain  provisions  of  the  law 
regarding  AFDC  mothers.  This  will  bring 
about  a  much  greater  work  force  among 
AFDDC  mothers  than  we  have  had  up 
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to  now.  This  was  the  major  change  in 
the  welfare  laws  adopted  by  the  last 
Congress. 

The  experts  in  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimate  that  1,380,000  chil¬ 
dren  from  infancy  through  age  14  need 
day-care  service  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number,  something  like  500,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Headstart,  are  in  the  poverty 
category. 

As  of  March  1967,  we  had  over  4  mil¬ 
lion  working  mothers  with  children  under 
6  years  of  age,  and  6.4  million  working 
mothers  with  children  of  6  to  17  years  of 
age,  whereas  licensed  day-care  centers 
were  available  for  under  half  a  million. 

In  short,  my  argument  is  that  here  is 
an  extremely  desirable  program,  which 
gives  an  incentive  for  the  establishment 
of  day-care  centers  so  urgently  needed 
in  the  country  and  supports  the  very  pol¬ 
icies  which  we  ourselves  are  offering,  to 
wit,  a  basic  policy  to  bring  as  many 
AFDC  mothers  as  we  possibly  can  into 
the  work  force.  This  particular  appropri¬ 
ation  should  not  be  an  object  of  economy. 
There  should  not  be  a  50-percent  cut  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration  that  $20  million  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  program. 

Through  doubling  this  amount,  we 
will  contribute  to  a  policy  which  we  have 
ourselves  legislated,  the  policy  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act,  title  IV,  which  requires 
States  to  provide  AFDC  mothers  with 
training  and  employment  opportunities, 
and  which  will  accordingly,  materially 
increase  the  child  population  in  day-care 
centers. 

We  have  proposed  a  $20  million  appro¬ 
priation,  because  these  changes,  which 
are  gradually  biting  in  and  taking  effect, 
will  mean  that  there  are  likely  to  be  200,- 
000  children  in  day-care  centers  in  1970. 

Based  upon  that  estimate  of  day-care 
enrollments,  the  amount  needed  will  be, 
in  round  figures,  $20  million.  It  is  that 
upon  which  this  amendment  is  based. 

Just  one  more  comment,  Mr.  President. 
The  reason  I  said  I  would  like  to  call  this 
amendment  up  before  the  committee 
amendment  on  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  for  milk  is  that  that  amendment 
is  intended  to  reach  some  of  the  same 
children. 

Frankly,  having  served  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Florida  on  the 
conference  committee  last  year,  and 
knowing  of  his  very  deep  devotion  to  the 
section  32  concept,  I  would  like  to  avoid 
getting  into  what  I  know  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  subject. 

Certainly,  I  hope  that  we  can  amend 
this  particular  item  that  should  appeal, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  Senators  of  all  points 
of  view — liberal,  conservative,  or  middle 
of  the  road — because  the  nonschool  food 
program  conducive  to  encouraging  a 
kind  of  activity  which  is  indispensable 
to  adequate  welfare  reform.  It  will  enable 
young  women  to  work  rather  than  to 
remain  on  welfare. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  referring 
to  my  particular  sensitivity  to  anything 
that  raids  section  32  funds. 

After  all,  these  funds  are  the  main 
anchor  to  windward  for  protecting  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  percent  of  the  agricul¬ 


tural  dollar  production  of  this  Nation. 
These  nonprice  supported*  perishables 
include  livestock,  poultry,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  even  some  dairy  items. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  bill  which  we  passed  last 
year  and  which  I  supported — Public  Law 
90-302 — which  provided  this  special  food 
service  program.  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  was  not  unsympathetic  to 
the  request,  in  the  1968  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  for  a  $10  million  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  available  throughout  1969. 

Now  we  are  through  1969,  and  instead 
of  spending  that  $10  million  in  this  very 
worthy  program,  or  even  spending  as 
much  as  they  thought  would  be  spent 
when  they  submitted  the  budget,  I  am 
advised  now,  in  this  letter  dated  today 
from  Mr.  John  M.  Buhl,  Director  of  the 
Budget  division  handling  this  nonschool 
food  program,  better  known  as  the  Vanik 
bill,  that  there  is  now  $5.7  million  carried 
over  from  the  $10  million  of  last  year, 
and  that  amount  will  last  throughout 
the  summer. 

I  have  two  proposals  to  make  to  the 
Senator,  either  one  of  which  I  am  willing 
to  accept,  provided  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Nebraska  will  approve. 

Mr.  Buhl  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  are  han¬ 
dling  this  program,  both  suggest  that  we 
wait  for  the  last  supplemental  bill,  and 
see  what  progress  they  can  make  this 
summer.  They  doubt  if  they  can  spend 
the  entire  $5.7  million  carryover  from  the 
1969  available  funds.  I  am  willing  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
if  the  $5.7  million  proves  to  be  insuf¬ 
ficient,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  as  the  ranking  member  of  the  sup¬ 
plemental  committee,  I  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  add  into  that  last  supplemental 
bill  any  sum  that  was  within  reason  and 
which  could  be  absorbed  by  the  program. 

I  think  that  is  the  more  reasonable 
way  to  support  the  Senator’s  objective. 
If  the  Senator  insists  upon  an  amend¬ 
ment,  I  would  have  to  insist  that  it  be 
greatly  reduced  from  the  $10  million 
which  he  proposes  to  add,  and  I  think 
he  will  get  more,  in.  the  long  run,  if  he 
will  stay  with  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  and  myself — and  I  see  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  nodding  his  head  in 
agreement  on  this — and  await  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  last  supplement  bill. 
At  that  time  we  will  be  under  obligation 
to  do  whatever  seems  to  be  reasonable  to 
meet  the  program  as  it  then  exists. 

As  it  now  exists,  the  program  cannot 
even  use  this  $5.7  million  carryover  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months — at  least  we  are 
so  advised  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Buhl; 
and  of  course,  they  have  the  knowledge 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  we  do 
not  have  here,  of  how  much  the  program 
can  usefully  absorb. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  pretty  well  outlined  my  po¬ 
sition.  There  is  a  carryover  of  $5.7  mil¬ 
lion.  We  do  have  advice  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  use  the  appropriation 
of  $10  million  in  fiscal  1969.  Certainly  the 
next  60  days  will  pretty  well  give  indica¬ 


tion  of  the  extent  to  which  they  can  use 
that  carryover,  and  what  might  come 
about  by  way  of  a  deficiency  which  would 
require  a  supplemental  at  that  time. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  have 
discussed  the  matter.  We  do  believe  it 
would  be  in  better  keeping  with  sound 
appropriation  practices  and  procedures 
to  await  the  developments  in  the  next  60 
days,  and  then  take  the  matter  up  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee,  of  which  both  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  are  members.  I  should 
prefer  that  first  alternative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  second  alterna¬ 
tive,  Mi'.  President,  which  I  have  not  dis¬ 
cussed  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Nebraska,  but  which  has  now  been 
suggested  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  is  that  we  add 
$5  million,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  will  be  for  the  full  fiscal  year,  and 
we  will  not  have  to  deal  with  this  matter 
again  in  a  later  supplemental  for  1970. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield,  so 
that  I  may  explain  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  simply  add  that 
I  think  the  Senator  is  taking  the  less 
desirable  course,  because  if  they  proceed 
with  this  program  as  quickly  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  thinks,  they  would  be  justifying  the 
larger  amount  anyway. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  I  know  the  parameters  of  planning. 
If  the  two  Senators — and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  will — smile  upon  this 
program,  as  it  were,  then  I  think  a  mod¬ 
est  increase  would  be  giving  the  Depart¬ 
ment  the  encouragement  needed.  The 
Senate  would  have  complete  control  of 
the  process  throughout. 

This  program  has  been  functioning  for 
less  than  a  year,  and  there  has  been  a 
phenomenal  rate  of  growth  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  July  in  the  number  of  States  and 
children  covered.  I  would  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senators  could  go  along 
with  this  figure.  As  I  say,  they  fully  con¬ 
trol  the  process.  It  would  give  the  Depart¬ 
ment  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  program  with  which  we  find  favor. 
That,  I  think,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  the  process  of  extending  it 
throughout  the  country.  Having  been  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
knowing  both  Senators,  I  know  their 
word  is  as  good  as  gold.  That  is  not  my 
point.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
the  Senators  are  faced  with  a  supple¬ 
mentary  appropriation,  having  said  what 
they  have,  they  will  handle  it  properly. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  much  more 
salutary  to  give  an  indication  that  this 
program  does  find  favor  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  and'  we  are  willing  to  encourage  it 
by  allowing  somewhat  more  money  for  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million,  plus  the  $5.7  million,  amounts  to 
a  fairly  substantial  fulsome  smile  in  and 
of  itself.  The  operations  are  then  open, 
and  the  supplemental  process  will  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  whatever  the  situation  is 
when  we  get  into  the  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  conditions  as  they  then  will  exist. 

But  I  should  think  this  colloquy  on 
the  floor,  together  with  an  amount  avail- 
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able  of  $15.7  million,  should  be  ample  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
committee — including,  I  am  sure,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska — has  been  as 
sympathetic  to  this  action  as  any  other 
Senators,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  also  has  been  sympathetic  to 
it.  The  committee  has  already  recom¬ 
mended  the  amount  for  the  entire  feed¬ 
ing  program  be  raised  from  $1,243  billion- 
plus  for  fiscal  1969  to  $1,955  billion-plus 
for  1970,  or  a  total  increase  of  $711  mil¬ 
lion.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  state  anything  more  to  show  the 
fact  that  this  committee  has  shown 
great  sympathy  for  all  these  feeding 
programs. 

I  hope  that  our  distinguished  friend, 
recognizing  that  fact,  which  speaks 
louder  than  words,  will  permit  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  go  on  to  the  supplemental  bill.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  $10  mil¬ 
lion  already  in  the  bill,  plus  the  $5.7 
million  which  we  have  as  a  carryover,  or 
a  total  of  $15.7  million,  makes  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  has  been  spent 
all  through  1969  on  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram.  It  seems  to  me  that  fact  shows 
that  we  should  proceed  rather  slowly  in 
making  any  additional  increase.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  accept  that  proposition. 
Certainly  the  offer  is  made  in  good  faith 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  me. 
We  simply  want  to  see  what  is  done  in 
this  program,  and  we  think  that  our  rec¬ 
ord  in  jumping  the  total  of  the  feeding 
program — Senators  will  find  it  on  page 
18  of  our  report — from  $1,243  billion  to 
$1,955  billion  speaks  rather  loudly  for 
the  sympathy  which  the  committee  has 
felt  in  the  support  of  these  feeding  pro¬ 
grams,  which  go  to  the  poverty  stricken, 
the  schoolchildren,  and  the  children  in 
the  disadvantaged  spots  of  which  the 
Senator  has  just  spoken. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  it  is  on  this  basis,  which  is  much 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  our  feelings 
than  an  other  disposition  which  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  desire  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  to  stay  with  the  figures 
which  they  have  brought  to  the  Senate 
and  not  have  them  increased. 

I  have  three  answers  to  the  points 
which  have  been  made.  First,  as  to  the 
overall  total  with  respect  to  the  feeding 
programs,  surely  $10  million  is  not  any¬ 
thing  when  compared  to  $1,243,332,000. 
That  is  why  one  has  to  move  item  by 
item  in  respect  to  this  matter  and  ana¬ 
lyze  what  is  and  is  not  being  done. 

The  $10  million  figure  is  exactly  the 
same  as  advanced  last  year  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  program,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  program  got 
started  just  last  year.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  a  carryover.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  appropriate  $20,000,000, 
there  would  be  a  totally  different  view 
of  this  program. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
affirm  it.  But  we  direct  this  amendment 
to  the  frame  of  reference  in  which  the 


program  is  handled  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  in  which  it  goes 
to  the  country. 

Thus,  my  first  answer  is  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  shown  such  growth  as  to  de¬ 
serve  an  increase  in  the  program  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion.  Second,  we  are,  ourselves,  enforcing 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  title  TV, 
a  requirement  which  would  place  in¬ 
finitely  more  children  in  the  day-care 
centers.  We  are  now  insisting  that  the 
AFDC  mothers  put  the  children  in  day¬ 
care  centers.  That  will  very  materially 
increase  the  child  day>care  population. 

Third,  I  felt  that  it  was  desirable  not 
to  press *the  amendment  on  special  milk, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  had  a  pas¬ 
sionate  devotion  to  the  section  32  equa¬ 
tion.  So  I  offered  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  hope  of  thereby  wrapping  up 
everything  I  had  to  say  and  to  propose 
in  one  package. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  mean  that,  if  we  appropri¬ 
ate  the  $5  million  here,  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  to  increase  the 
transfers  from  section  32? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  if  the  $5  million  is  added 
now,  it  is  conditioned  upon  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  no  further  request  this 
fiscal  year  for  any  additions  to  the  fund. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wants,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  it. 
However,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  correct.  The 
wiser  course  would  be  to  allow  $15.7  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  the  $10  million  plus  the 
carryover  from  last  year. 

There  would  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
full-steam-ahead  development  of  the 
program  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
That  would  see  us  through  the  calendar 
year.  And  there  is  a  supplemental  com¬ 
ing  up  within  the  next  60  days.  The  op¬ 
tions  would  be  more  generous  and  liberal 
by  acceding  to  that  than  by  calling  for 
$5  million  additional  now  and  calling 
for  a  supplemental  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe — and  the  Senator  does  not  have 
to  agree  with  me — that  it  is  desired  to 
hold  the  children  hostage  for  me  or  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  desire  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  amount  should  be 
more  than  $15  million  and  we  can  con¬ 
vince  the  Senator  that  we  need  more 
than  $15  million,  I  am  convinced  we  can 
get  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
not  ask  for  it,  and  I  will  not  press  the 
matter  of  the  special  milk  if  the  amount 
is  increased  to  $15  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  usual,  has 
exhibited  a  heart  as  big  as  a  Georgia 
watermelon,  and  that  is  all  right.  The 
Senators  on  the  committee  also  have 
rather  large  hearts.  We  will  agree  to  the 
$5  million  increase,  and  we  understand 
the  Senator  will  not  press  his  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  revise 


my  amendment  to  make  it  read  $15  mil¬ 
lion  instead  of  $10  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  an¬ 
other  place  in  the  bill  needs  to  be 
amended.  • 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  $5  million  on  line  18  from  $10 
million  to  $15  million  would  require  also 
an  increase  of  $5  million  on  line  11  from 
$247  million  to  $252  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whi,ch  the 
Senator’s  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  want  to  relate  one  instance  which 
will  reaffirm  the  tremendous  need  for 
this  new  program.  A  week  ago  Friday  in 
East  St.  Louis  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  held  hear¬ 
ings.  We  had  testifying  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  man  who  indicated  that  he  had 
11  or  12  children  and  that  he  had  been 
on  welfare,  but  that  he  was  now  able  to 
get  a  job  that  paid  him  $50  a  week. 
However,  he  was  immediately  taken  off 
welfare.  He  had  to  feed  12  children  on 
$50  a  week. 

The  man  indicated  that  he  was  able  to 
get  good,  nourishing,  hot  lunches  and 
breakfast  for  25  cents  for  his  children 
in  school,  but  that  the  children  who 
were  eligible  to  go  to  day-care  centers 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  breakfast 
or  lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  program  such  as  has 
been  agreed  on  will  help  us  accelerate 
meeting  the  needs  of  many  Americans, 
millions  of  them  children,  for  whom  we 
have  not  provided  a  delivery  service  for 
getting  meals  to  them  in  day-care  cen¬ 
ters,  recreation  centers,  and  other  com¬ 
munity  centers  which  have  the  physical 
facilities  but  need  the  financial  support 
that  the  accelerated  program  will  help 
us  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tors  for  providing  the  additional  $5 
million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  some¬ 
times  might  sound  as  if  we  are  matching 
things  together  very  quickly  here.  How¬ 
ever,  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  in  thanking  my  colleagues, 
men  of  conviction,  on  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  who  feel  very  deeply 
and  fight  very  hard  for  far  less  than 
$5  million,  as  they  should. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  we  were  able 
to  work  the  matter  out  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
and  I  listened  to  the  man  testify,  along 
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with  members  of  our  staff.  We  were 
deeply  moved  by  his  statement. 

I  said,  “What  will  you  do  if  you  can¬ 
not  get  the  food  with  which  to  feed  your 
children?” 

He  said,  “Senator,  I  will  tell  you  now, 
I  will  go  out  and  rob.  I  will  go  out  and 
steal.  I  will  somehow  get  the  money  to 
feed  my  children  if  I  cannot  get  it  any 
other  way.” 

Here  was  a  man  who  did  not  have  an 
education  and  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  He  finally  got  a  job  paying  $50  a 
week  but  then  was  taken  off  the  welfare 
roll.  He  was  penalized  because  his  chil¬ 
dren  received  less  as  a  result  of  his 
wanting  to  go  out  and  earn  his  living 
rather  than  to  accept  welfare.  Under 
that  kind  of  program,  adequate  food  was 
not  available  for  his  children  in  day¬ 
care  centers. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  welfare 
and  how  to  handle  these  programs.  1 
think  that  this  year  Congress,  will  move 
forward  dramatically  in  meeting  these 
great  human  needs. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr..  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  the  clerks  at  the  desk  that 
two  committee  amendments  not  yet 
acted  upon  remain.  Both  deal  with  the 
special  milk  program,  recently  discussed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  me 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  They 
appear  on  page  19,  lines  8  through  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  about  one 
point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly.  First,  let  me 
describe  the  other  amendment,  because 

1  think  the  two  amendments  should  be 
considered  en  bloc.  The  first  amendment 
begins  on  line  17  through  line  20  on 
page  20. 

The  second  amendment  begins  at  the 
end  of  line  20  and  continues  on  lines  21, 
22,  and  23  of  page  20,  and  on  lines  1  and 

2  of  page  21. 

I  ask  that  the  two  committee  amend¬ 
ments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  last  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  17,  after  the  word  “em¬ 
ployability”,  insert  “and  (c)  milk  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  nonprofit  high  schools  and  schools 
of  lower  levels,  child-care  centers,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children”; 
and,  in  line  20,  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  strike  out  “For  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Special  Milk  Program,  as  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1772)  $120,000,000,  to  be  transferred, 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c) .”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc,  nor  do  I  have  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  being  agreed  to. 

I  think  the  real  issue  involved  in  these 
amendments  is,  Shall  the  milk  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  nonprofit  high  schools  and  in 
the  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
amendment  be  paid  for  by  section  32 


funds,  as  the  House  provided,  or  shall 
it  be  paid  for  from  the  general  revenue? 
The  House  has  opted  for  section  32  funds. 
The  Senate,  it  will  be  noted  from  the 
amendment  on  page  19,  lines  8  through 
12,  has  opted,  for  the  most  part,  for  gen¬ 
eral  revenues. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  little  less  liberal  in  terms  of 
money. 

The  House  provided  $120  million,  all 
chargeable  to  section  32. 

It  is  my  feeling,  of  course,  that  what¬ 
ever  develops  in  conference  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  struggle.  I  know  that  the  House 
will  insist  on  its  position,  and  the  Senate 
on  its  position,  and  that  a  compromise 
will  be  effected.  That  is  why  I  was  willing 
to  forgo  action  here,  but  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question: 

I  do  not  know  what  the  intention  of 
the  committee  was,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  to  find  out  for  the  administra¬ 
tors.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  no 
qualification  of  the  word  “children”  in 
lines  18  to  20,  inclusive.  The  language 
refers  to  “milk  for  children  in  nonprofit 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children.” 

Have  we  the  right  to  assume,  without 
its  necessarily  being  locked  into  the 
amendment,  that  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  contemplated  that  the  is¬ 
sue  of  need  should  be  a  factor;  in  other 
words  we  were  really  talking  about 
needy  children? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  earlier  question  of  the  Senator, 
the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  of  $20 
million  for  needy  children  in  day-care 
camps,  and  the  like,  is  to  come  from  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  not  always  ungenerous 
when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  section  32 
funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  had  in  mind  the  needy 
children.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to 
have  this  explanation  in  the  Record 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  two  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  completes  the  discussion 
of  all  committee  amendments  and  that 
the  bill  is  now  open  to  amendments  from 
the  floor.  _> 

I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  the  last  two  committee 
amendments  on  pages  19,  20,  and  21  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  60  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23,  line  14,  after  the  colon,  insert 
the  following;  " Provided  further.  That — 
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“(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  of  any  funds  available  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
make  price  support  payments  or  acreage 
diversion  payments  which  will  result  in  a 
total  of  such  payments  to  any  producer  in 
excess  of  $10,000  for  each  of  the  1970  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

“(2)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  the  payments  which  otherwise  would 
be  made  to  a  producer  of  feed  grains  (which 
for  the  purposes  hereof  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  commodity)  and  wheat  on  any 
farm,  the  minimum  acreage  diversion  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  commodity  on  the  farm 
or  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  per¬ 
centage  as  the  payment  to  the  producer  of 
such  commodity  on  the  farm  are  reduced  by 
the  limitation.  The  term  "payment”  in¬ 
cludes  payments-in-kind,  wheat  marketing 
certificates  and  export  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  include  loans  or  purchases. 

“(3)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  by  20  percent  or  more  the  payments 
which  otherwise  would  be  made  to  a  producer 
of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton 
on  any  farm,  such  producer,  without  affect¬ 
ing  his  status  as  a  cooperator  and  without 
being  subject  to  marketing  quota  penalties, 
may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  exceed  the  applicable  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  farm  by  not  more  than 
30  percent. 

!  “(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  permit  the 

owner  and  operator  of  any  farm,  for  which 
the  foregoing  cotton  payment  limitation  re¬ 
duces  the  payment  that  otherwise  would  be 
made,  to  sell  or ’lease  ail  or  any  part  of  the 
right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment,  to 
any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm,  un¬ 
less  he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  foregoing  payment 
limitation. 

“(5)  Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of 
cotton  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  state,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

“(6)  Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  shall  not  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  1970  crop  of  cotton. 

“(7)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  section.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall,  of  course,  have 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment  at  the  proper  time.  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Senator  from  explaining  his 
amendment  or  making  any  other  state¬ 
ment  he  wishes  to  make.  I  simply  wish 
to  give  notice  that  since  the  amendment 
contains  several  items  of  legislation  pure 
and  simple,  I  shall  be  forced,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  intend,  as  I  gave 
notice  on  July  1,  to  move  to  suspend 
the  rule  and  to  allow  the  amendment 
to  be  offered.  So  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  move  to  suspend  the 
rule  at  this  time,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  trying  to  be 
courteous  and  helpful  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  by  reserving  the  point  of 
order,  and  shall  make  it  at  a  future  time. 
However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  it  at 
this  time,  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Since  the  motion  is 
debatable,  it  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
amendment,  and  then  the  Senator  can 
make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  not  make  the 
point  of  order  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  accomplish  a  simple 
change  in  the  Agriculture  Act.  It  could 
be  administered  quite  simply. 

This  amendment  in  its  entirety  is  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  for  1970  as  it  provides  for  a  reduction 
in  annual  Government  expenditures  of 
well  over  $200  million,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  farm 
programs  financed  by  these  appropria¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  long-term  legislation.  All 
provisions  of  this  amendment  apply  only 
to  the  price  support  and  acreage  diversion 
payments  relative  to  the  1970  crops. 

This  amendment  limits  the  price  sup¬ 
port  and  acreage  diversion  payments  un¬ 
der  each  of  the  1970  price  support  and 
adjustment  programs  of  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains,  to  a  single  producer  to  $10,000. 

This  amendment  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  Conte-Pindley  amend¬ 
ment  which  provided  for  an  overall  limi¬ 
tation  of  $20,000  per  producer.  This 
amendment  would  limit  each  crop 
covered,  each  commodity,  to  $10,000  per 
producer. 

The  Conte-Findley  amendment  ap¬ 
proved  May  27  by  the  House  limited 
total  payments  for  all  price  supported 
crops  planted  in  fiscal  year  1970  to 
$20,000  on  any  farm.  I  have  been  advised 
that  farm  program  administrators  con¬ 
clude  that  a  lower  limitation  on  the  pay¬ 
ments  taking  each  major  price  support 
program  separately  would  accomplish 
similar  overall  savings  and  would  greatly 
simplify  the  administration  of  such  a 
limitation.  For  this  reason  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  which  limits  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  each  major  crop  program. 

Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
report  that  15,097  cotton  producers, 
5,428  feed  grain  producers  and  4,861 
wheat  producers  received  payments  in 
1968  in  excess  of  $10,000.  These  25,386 
producers  received  payments  totaling 
$515,196,000.  Had  a  $10,000  limitation 
been  in  effect  their  payments  would  have 
been  reduced  by  well  over  $200  million. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  payment  limitation  at  this 
level  would  affect  only  3.4  percent  of  the 
cotton  producers,  0.4  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  producers  and  0.6  percent  of  the 
wheat  producers,  yet  would  reduce  pay¬ 
ments  to  those  producers  by  over  $200 
million. 

In  his  June  4  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Secretary 
Hardin  estimated  that  65  percent  of 
the  cotton  payments,  49  percent  of  the 
wheat  payment  and  11  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  payments  in  1968  were  simply 
income  supplements  rather  than  pay¬ 
ments  for  acreage  diversion.  These  fig¬ 
ures  would  change  somewhat  from  year 
to  year.  In  other  words,  a  large  part  of 
these  large  payments  are  a  net  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  large  producers’  substantial 
incomes  from  farm  products  marketed 
rather  than  payment  for  leaving  land 


out  of  production  to  balance  supplies 
with  market  outlets  available. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  germane  to  the  Agriculture  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  for  1970  in  that  they  pro¬ 
vide  for  changes  in  1970  only  in  the 
production  or  acreage  diversion  require¬ 
ments  of  producers  who  have  their  pay¬ 
ments  limited  in  order  to  achieve  equity 
for  them  and  provide  the  same  incentives 
for  them  to  cooperate  in  the  voluntary 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  as  they 
have  had  in  the  absence  of  payment  lim¬ 
itations. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  any  wheat 
or  feed  grain  producer  who  has  his  1970 
Government  payment  limited  by  the 
$10,000  limitation  would  have  his  mini¬ 
mum  acreage  diversion  requirements  re¬ 
duced  by  the  same  percentage  as  his 
payment  is  reduced.  As  an  example,  a 
feed  grain  producer  whose  payments  are 
reduced  by  one-third  by  the  $10,000  lim¬ 
itation  would  have  his  feed  grain  base 
acreage  diversion  requirements  reduced 
by  one-third. 

Paragraph  (3) ,  which  is  a  modification 
of  the  earlier  Schnittker  amendment, 
provides  that  any  cotton  producer  who 
has  his  1970  cotton  program  payments 
reduced  by  the  $10,000  limitation  by  20 
percent  or  more,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  be  permitted  to  plant 
up  to  30  percent  additional  cotton  acre¬ 
age  without  being  subject  to  marketing 
quota  penalties.  This  is  to  provide  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  equity  of  treatment  under  the 
program  to  the  large  producer  whose 
payment  is  limited.  Under  the  export 
acreage  section  of  existing  legislation, 
producers  who  wish  to  forgo  all  price 
support  payments  and  loans,  and  plant 
for  export  a  larger  acreage  of  cotton 
than  their  allotment,  may  do  so. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
(3)  are  germane  to  H.R.  11612  in  that 
they  make  it  possible  to  reduce  Govern¬ 
ment  fiscal  .year  1970  expenditures  over 
$200  million,  yet  continue  equitable  pro¬ 
visions  for  large  producers  and  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  programs  financed  by 
these  appropriations. 

Admittedly,  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
would  permit  large-scale  producers  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  to  cooperate  in 
the  voluntary  programs  for  these  crops 
although  diverting  less  land  and  receiv¬ 
ing  smaller  payments  than  in  the  absence 
of  a  payment  limitation.  The  differen¬ 
tial  in  diverted  acreage  would  be  so  small, 
however,  that  small  adjustments  in  the 
program  could  easily  offset  the  smaller 
acreage  diversion  on  the  large  farms. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  permit¬ 
ting  the  large  cotton  producers  affected 
by  payment  limitations  to  increase  their 
acreages  of  cotton  would  not  create  a 
serious  problem  in  balancing  cotton  sup¬ 
plies  with  market  outlets.  At  prevailing 
world  prices  most  cotton  producers 
would  not  increase  their  cotton  acreage 
even  though  given  the  opportunity.  Al¬ 
though  the  announced  national  cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  1969  was  approxi¬ 
mately  16,000,000  acres,  fewer  than  12,- 
000,000  acres  were  planted.  Except  for 
provisions  in  the  cotton  program  regula¬ 
tions*  relative  to  cotton  acreage  planting 
requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
collect  the  Government  subsidy  of  14.7 


cents  a  pound,  even  fewer  acres  of  cot¬ 
ton  would  have  been  planted  in  1969. 

In  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  in  the  ir¬ 
rigated  areas  of  Texas  and  of  States 
farther  west,  cotton  returns  far  more 
per  acre  than  competing  crops.  Some 
would  increase  their  acreage  of  cotton  if 
their  payments  were  limited  and  their 
cotton  allotments  were  increased.  Pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  sections,  however,  would 
reduce  their  acreage  of  cotton  if  cotton 
program  regulations  were  changed  some¬ 
what. 

Paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  are  germane  to  H.R. 
11612  in  that  they  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  provide  regulations  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  the  limitation  specified  in  paragraph 
(1). 

Paragraph  (5)  is  self-explanatory. 
Any  excess  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
1970  as  a  result  of  these  provisions  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  establish¬ 
ing  future  cotton  allotments. 

Paragraph  (6)  is  a  vital  provision  and 
it  is  germane  in  that  it  repeals  the  so- 
called  snap-back  provisions  in  the  1965 
act  insofar  as  they  would  apply  to  the 
1970  crop  year.  As  Secretary  Hardin 
clearly  pointed  out  in  his  Senate  testi¬ 
mony,  unless  section  103(d)  (12)  is 
amended  eliminating  its  application  to 
the  1970  crop  of  cotton,  the  savings 
achieved  by#ie  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  (a) — $10,000  limitation  on  payments 
under  specified  farm  commodity  price 
support  programs — could  be  dissipated 
under  the  program  provisions  author¬ 
ized  by  the  present  section  103(d)  (12)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  refer  to  the  major  argument  raised 
by  those  who  earlier  supported  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  and  those  who 
wanted  to  raise  the  $20,000  limitation  on 
farm  payments.  That  problem  would  be 
eliminated  by  my  amendment  in  that  the 
snap-back  provisions  in  the  present  law 
would  be  repealed  and  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  flex¬ 
ibility  provided  for  in  my  amendment. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  is  germane  to  H.R.  11612,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Act  for  1970,  in  that 
it  is  limited  to  the  crop  year  1970  and 
restricts  the  expenditures  of  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  1970  in  an  equitable  man¬ 
ner,  providing  potential  Government  sav¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  $200  million.  Yet  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
real  goals  of  the  programs  financed  by 
these  appropriations. 

At  a  time  when  important  rural  devel¬ 
opment,  educational,  health,  housing, 
and  nutritional  programs,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  are  being  limited  because  of 
our  inability  to  adequately  finance  them, 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  make  farm 
program  subsidy  payments  in  excess  of 
$10,000  to  some  25,000  large  farmers  who, 
by  any  reasonable  standards,  already 
have  high  incomes  and  substantial  equi¬ 
ties  in  property. 

In  the  absence  of  this  amendment,  in 
1970  some  2,000  giant  farms,  many  of 
them  corporations,  will  collect  $150  mil¬ 
lion  in  subsidies.  Five  to  10  large  corpora¬ 
tions  may  each  receive  subsidies  of  $1 
million  or  more.  One  large  corporation 
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received  over  $4  million  in  farm  subsidies 
in  1967  and  over  $3  million  in  1968. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  a  limita¬ 
tion  affecting  the  1970  crop  be  enacted. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  represents.  This  is  an  effective  in¬ 
terim  measure  while  broader  revision  in 
the  farm  program  is  being  worked  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  in  just  a  moment.  First,  I  wish  to 
make  several  other  points. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  based  on  a 
study  made  under  the  direction  of  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A. 
Schnittker. 

It  was  completed  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  November.  It  did  not 
come  to  our  attention  until  this  spring. 
In  that  study  I  think  that  Mr.  Schnittker 
effectively  answered  the  arguments 
which  have  been  raised  against  a  pay¬ 
ments  limitation  here  today.  He  stated: 

Payments  to  producers  under  existing 
price  support  and  acreage  control  programs 
lor  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and 
sugar,  could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000 
per  farm  for  all  payments,  or  to  $10,000  per 
program  without  serious  adverse  effects  on 
production  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  produc¬ 
tion  adjustment  programs. 

The  Schnittker  report  also  points  out 
that  the  savings  would  be  from  $200  mil¬ 
lion  to  nearly  $300  million.  It  concluded 
that  the  various  arguments  against  this 
proposal  and  the  difficulty  of  adminis¬ 
tration  are  not  decisive,  and  are  not  good 
reasons  for  opposing  a  payments  limita¬ 
tion  I  would  make  it  clear  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  opposes  all 
amendments  to  the  basic  legislation  at 
this  time.  This  is  said  without  prejudice 
to  what  programs  they  may  present  in 
the  future  as  a  part  of  the  general  farm 
program.  I  am  advised  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  prefers  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  straight  $20,000  limitation. 
They  prefer  it  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
be  far  simpler  to  administer.  I  believe  it 
is  a  simpler  provision  to  administer  be¬ 
cause  it  would  save  over  $200  million  and 
would  do  equity  to  the  farm  program  in 
the  interim  period,  before  we  are  able 
to  deal  with  overall  farm  legislation  at  a 
later  time. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  most  constructive  way  in  which 
to  put  the  matter  before  us.  Let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  has  been  a  longstanding 
champion  in  this  field  and  I,  generally 
speaking,  have  supported  him.  I  think 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
rendered  a  signal  service  in  the  refine¬ 
ment  which  he  has  introduced  in  his 
amendment,  especially  in  the  informed 
backing  given  by  an  official  who  has  had 
long  experience  with  the  program.  One 
thing  it  should  do  is  to  awaken  us  to  the 
realities. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
my  colleague:  Does  not  my  colleague 
agree  that  the  basic  philosophy  of  his 
amendment  is  that  the  whole  concept 
which  dictates  these  payments,  unless  a 
limitation  is  imposed  such  as  he  has  de¬ 
scribed,  has  become  obsolescent?  The 


program  is  not  necessary  to  encourage 
production  because,  as  he  himself  has 
pointed  out,  there  would  be  even  less  pro¬ 
duction  than  there  is  now  and  more  con¬ 
formable,  probably,  to  the  demand  if 
there  had  not  been  a  program.  Whether 
justified  or  not,  this  program  has  hung 
on,  and  hung  on,  and  hung  on,  because, 
somehow  or  other,  we  still  feel  in 
America  that  rural  America  represents 
the  backbone  of  the  country  and  whether 
it  needs  it  or  wants  it,  it  is  still  subsi¬ 
dized  without  any  regard  for  the  reali¬ 
ties  which  have  long  since  overtaken 
them,  and  us,  and  everyone  else. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  my  col¬ 
league.  I  think  that  rural  America  has 
contributed  vitally  to  this  country’s 
backbone,  but  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of 
program  strengthens  the  farmers  of  this 
country  as  presently  constituted.  I  would 
point  out,  in  this  respect,  that  my 
amendment  on  income  supplement  goes 
largely  to  the  very  big  producers  who  do 
not  need  it  and  who  can  conform  under 
flexible  provisions  that  I  have  provided 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Schnittker’s  current 
study,  and  still  not  reap  the  $200  million 
bonanza  from  the  taxpayers  each  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
great  authority  with  reference  to  cotton, 
but,  coming  from  the  greatest  wheat- 
producing  State  in  America,  I  can  touch 
on  that  commodity. 

With  reference  to  the  percent  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  six-tenths  of  1  percent  re¬ 
ferred  to,  how  much  wheat  production 
is  represented  in  this  figure?  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  key  to  the  entire  argu¬ 
ment;  that  is,  wheat  production,  not 
numbers  of  wheat  farmers.  As  one  who 
opposed  the  original  mandatory  pro¬ 
grams  when  they  were  advocated  by 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  as  well  as  Under  Secretary 
Schnittker,  I  feel  farmers  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  programs  moved  in  some  oth¬ 
er  directions.  Presently,  as  is  illustrated 
here  today,  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Congress. 

This  is  an  appropriation  bill  and  your 
amendment  is  perhaps  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  The  point  is,  however,  that  we 
have  a  program  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say  or  even  suggest  that  certain  farmers 
receive  $10,000  or  $20,000  because  of  our 
gratitude,  because  he  happens  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  farm  program.  The  key 
questions  are,  How  much  land  does  a 
man  own,  how  much  does  it  produce,  and 
how  many  acres  will  be  diverted  if  die 
goes  into  the  program? 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  your  general 
intent  and  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  far  superior 
to  the  so-called  Findley  amendment. 

We  may  need  new  farm  legislation  but 
it  is  late  in  the  day  now  to  impose  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  on  farmers  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  program.  Does  the  Senator 
have  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
wheat  produced  by  the  farmers  the  Sen¬ 
ator  referred  to  earlier? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  want  to  be 
completely  accurate  to  answer  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question.  I  will  get  the  exact  fig¬ 


ures  on  that.  In  any  event,  under  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment,  changes 
in  production  or  in  acreage  diversion  re¬ 
quirements  on  farms  which  have  their 
payments  limited  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  equity  and  we  would 
not  have  to  reduce  production  any  more 
than  the  reduction  in  the  payments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  the  superior  part  of  the 
amendment  because  it  would  not  force 
them  completely  out  of  the  program. 
Living  in  a  farm  State,  I  know  payment 
limitation  may  sound  good  in  the  press, 
but  many  who  will  report  these  proceed¬ 
ings  do  not  know  a  Jersey  cow  from  the 
Washington  Monument.  They  know  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  limitation  of  payments,  and 
less  about  farm  programs  but  I  would 
guess  the  large  producers  would  benefit 
more  by  being  outside  the  program,  and 
not  accepting  any  payments.  They  could 
produce  all  they  wished  and  still  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  price  umbrella.  The  result 
would  be  more  surpluses  and  more  costly 
programs  to  dispose  of  surpluses. 

If  the  program  is  bad,  let  us  change 
the  basic  program.  Let  us  not  change  it 
by  trying  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
farmer  just  because  of  his  size. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  aware  of  the  reason  I  en¬ 
forced  suspending  the  rule.  I  am  fol¬ 
lowing  exactly  this  procedure  so  as  not 
to  put  on  a  straight  limitation  without 
changing  the  program,  whether  chang¬ 
ing  it  in  a  minor  way,  or  if  it  would  need 
adjustment  so  that  the  big  producers 
who  are  substantially  affected  would  be 
able  to  operate  effectively  and  would 
be  dealt  with  on  an  equitable  basis.  There 
is  a  maximum  flexibility  here  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  deal  with  this  situation.  If 
we  do  not  act  now,  as  the  'Senator  is 
well  aware,  we  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  put  a  payment  limitation  on  this  year’s 
farm  program.  This  amendment  would 
give  ample  notice  to  the  producers  for 
the  next  plantings  and  we  can  save  over 
$200  million  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  DOLE.  While  I  doubt  it  would  save 
anything — probably  cost  more  money — 
the  amendment  has  some  merit.  I  would 
hope  the  committee  would  this  year  con¬ 
sider  changing  the  basic  agriculture  act. 
That  would  be  a  good  and  proper  time 
to  offer  your  amendment  but  not  on  an 
appropriation.  Perhaps  the  American 
public  and  the  farmers  have  about 
reached  the  end,  so  far  as  subsidies  are 
concerned  but  this  can  better  be  deter¬ 
mined  when  considing  basic  farm  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  offered  the  amendment.  I  shall 
certainly  support  it.  It  is  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  controlling 
these  large  payments.  One  argument  used 
on  the  previous  amendment  was  that  it 
did  not  repeal  at  the  same  time  the  so- 
called  snapback  provisions. 

The  Senator  has  included  that  in  his 
amendment.  I  certainly  hope  his  amend¬ 
ment  can  be  approved  because  it  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  at  this  time  when 
we  are  having  a  major  job  trying  to  raise 
enough  money  to  support  the  essential 
programs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  sup- 
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port.  The  repeal  of  the  “snapback”  provi¬ 
sion  which  was  placed  in  the  law  of  1965 
would  really  take  us  back  to  obsolete 
price  supports,  by  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  acquire  most  of 
the  cotton  and  sell  it  on  the  market.  That 
would  disrupt  the  cotton  market  and 
would  avoid  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

That  was  the  argument  which  was 
made  on  the  $20,000  limitation.  Because 
of  the  rules  which  exist,  in  order  to  avoid 
having  a  two- thirds  vote  on  suspending 
the  rales,  we  were  unable  to  repeal  the 
“snapback”  language.  My  amendment 
would  do  that.  It  is  a  clean,  compact 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  administer. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  this  country  is 
produced  by  the  wheat  farmers  affected 
by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  we  all  realize  we 
need  some  reform  in  our  farm  legislation. 
As  long  as  5  years  ago,  I  advocated  a 
reassessment  of  our  subsidy  program  on 
a  definite  term  basis,  5  or  6  years,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  act,  to  see  if  we  could  not 
get  our  whole  farm  program  back  on  a 
more  practical  basis. 

On  page  1  of  his  statement  the  Sena¬ 
tor  says: 

These  figures  would  change  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  In  other  words,  a  large 
part  of  these  large  payments  are  a  net  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  large  producers’  substantial  in¬ 
comes  from  farm  products  marketed  rather 
than  payment  for  leaving  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  balance  supplies  with  market  out¬ 
lets  available. 

That  is  confusing  to  me.  It  is  not  in 
conformity  with  what  I  understand  the 
law  to  be.  With  all  due  deference  to  my 
friend  from  Kansas,  we  raise  a  few 
bushels  of  wheat  in  Colorado,  too. 

The  Senator  certainly  is  not  implying, 
is  he,  that  those  who  raise  wheat,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  feed  grains,  do  not  have  to  take 
land  out  of  production  in  order  to  get 
these  payments? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No.  The  point  I 
make - 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Perhaps  the  phrasing  of 
the  sentence  is  a  little  unfortunate,  but 
I  think  that  is  the  implication  of  this 
particular  sentence.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  made  perfectly  clear  that  if  a  man 
draws  payments  of  more  than  $20,000  a 
year,  for  example,  he  still  has  to  take 
land  out  of  production  in  order  to  get 
those  subsidy  payments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  Technically,  49 
percent  of  the  wheat  payments  are  sim¬ 
ply  income  supplements  rather  than 
payments  for  acreage  diversion.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  cotton  payments  are 
income  supplements  rather  than  pay¬ 
ments  for  acreage  diversion.  Eleven  per¬ 
cent  of  feed  grain  payments  are  income 
supplements  rather  than  payments  for 
acreage  diversion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  gets  his  figures. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  These  are  figures  giv¬ 
en  on  June  4  by  Secretary  Hardin. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Unless  he  reports  them 


some  other  way,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
necessarily  true  even  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gives  them.  If  a  man  takes 
land  out  of  production,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  farming  640  acres  or  10,000 
acres,  he  still  has  to  take  some  land  out 
of  production  in  order  to  get  the  subsidy 
payments.  In  the  case  of  a  wheat  allot¬ 
ment,  for  example,  which,  again,  is  not 
the  way  I  have  ever  thought  it  should 
be — I  have  always  thought  if  there  is  any 
subsidy,  it  should  be  on  a  unit  basis  such 
as  a  bushel,  rather  than  acres;  they  have 
taken  the  unit  measurement,  reduced  it 
to  production,  and  then  converted  it  to 
acres — the  farmer  still  has  to  take  acre¬ 
age  out  of  production.  That  is  the  point 
that  should  be  made,  because  the  infer¬ 
ence  can  be  read  into  the  statement  that 
it  is  not  done  that  way.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  understands. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  With  regard  to  the  re¬ 
marks  I  made  earlier  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  my  main 
objection  was  that  we  were  voting  on  a 
limitation  without  consideration  of  the 
repeal  of  the  snapback  provision.  I 
merely  would  like  to  say  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  support  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  voting  to  suspend  the  rales  in 
regard  to  the  amendment  that  he  has 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  few  remarks,  I  shall  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen¬ 
ators  that  the  proposed  amendment 
amounts  to  general  legislation  on  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  bill  in  three  different 
fields. 

The  first  is  in  regard  to  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  which  are  conveniently  in¬ 
corporated  in  paragraph  2  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  which  reads: 

If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation  re¬ 
duces  the  payments  which  otherwise  would 
be  made  to  a  producer  of  feed  grains  .  .  . 
and  wheat  on  any  farm,  the  minimum  acre¬ 
age  diversion  requirements  for  such  com¬ 
modity  on  the  farm  or  farms  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  same  percentage  as  the  payment  to 
the  producer  of  such  commodity  on  the  farm 
are  reduced  by  the  limitation. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  provision 
which,  if  it  went  into  effect  as  to  the 
so-called  voluntary  programs — which  are 
not  too  voluntary,  because  they  have 
both  a  carrot  and  a  stick — would  imme¬ 
diately  encourage  or  require  the  return 
to  production  of  substantial  acreage  of 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains;  and  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  that  interpretation. 
This  is  obviously  general  legislation. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  amendment 
reads : 

If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation  re¬ 
duces  by  20  percent  or  more  the  payments 
which  otherwise  would  be  made  to  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  on  any  farm,  such  producer,  without 
affecting  his  status  as  a  cooperator  and  with¬ 
out  being  subject  to  marketing  quota  penal¬ 
ties,  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exceed  the  applicable  cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  by  not  more 
than  30  percent. 


In  other  words,  there  would  imme¬ 
diately  return  into  production  30  percent 
more  acreage  of  cotton,  if  that  provision 
went  into  effect. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  reads: 

The  Secretary  may  not  permit — 

And  Mr.  President  I  certainly  do  not 
know  by  what  authority — 
the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm,  for 
which  the  foregoing  cotton  payment  limita¬ 
tion  reduces  the  payment  that  otherwise 
would  be  made,  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any 
part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment,  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of 
a  farm,  unless  he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  foregoing 
payment  limitation. 

In  other  words,  with  respect  to  cotton, 
it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  Secretary 
authority  to  refuse  the  right  to  an  owner 
of  cotton  producing  acreage  to  sell  or 
lease  any  part  of  his  acreage  for  the 
production  of  cotton. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  the  amendment 
reads: 

Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
farm  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State,  county  and 
farm  acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be 
considered  as  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

This  paragraph  acknowledges  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  produce  more  cot¬ 
ton,  but  it  says  it  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  giving  him  his  future  allot¬ 
ments. 

Paragraph  (6)  is,  of  course,  the  one 
we  have  been  talking  about  all  during  the 
earlier  debate.  That  would  repeal  the 
snapback  provision  of  the  law,  which 
would  require,  as  I  think  all  Senators 
now  know,  going  back  to  the  old  law. 
Under  that  law,  the  price  support  for 
cotton  would  go  from  about  21  cents,  as 
of  now,  to  about  31  cents  under  the  65- 
percent  price-support  program,  which  is 
the  lowest  price-support  program  under 
the  old  law. 

We  all  know  that  the  snapback  pro¬ 
vision  not  only  would  prevent  any  sav¬ 
ing,  but  would  require  that  about  $160 
million  more  be  paid  out  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton. 

The  seventh  section  simply  gives  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  provide  any  regu¬ 
lation  necessary  to  enforce  these  new 
laws  in  the  fields  of  wheat  production, 
seed  grain  production,  and  cotton  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  a  fuller 
change  of  legislation  could  possibly  be 
suggested  in  any  proposed  amendment  to 
this  bill.  I  therefore  make  the  point  of 
order  now  that  this  bill  proposed  to  add 
general  legislation  on  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  and  ii  therefore  out  of  or¬ 
der. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma¬ 
thias  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  would  constitute  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  notice  I  filed  on  July  1,  I 
now  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  per- 
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mit  my  amendment  (No.  60)  to  be  voted 
upon,  and  I  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  suspend  the 
rules.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  sustain  this  mo¬ 
tion  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  '  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
irom  Wisconsin  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
nuy. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Cannon)  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  26 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[No.  54  Leg.] 

YEAS — 26 

Hartke  Percy 

Brooke  ?at«eld  ProxLire 

Case  *  iavits  „  Saxbe 

Cook  561?£edy  Schweiker 

X  OK  Mathias  Scott 

Cooper  Miller  Williams,  N.J. 

Packwood  Williams,  Del. 

Pellt0re  Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 65 

Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
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Jordan,  Idaho 

Moss 

Stennis 

Mansfield 

Mundt 

Stevens 

McCarthy 

Murphy 

Symington 

McClellan 

Muskie 

Talmadge 

McGee 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Tower 

McIntyre 

Russell 

Tydings 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Yarborough 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Montoya 

Spong 

NOT  VOTING- 

—9 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Long 

Prouty 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  defeated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  proposes  an 
amendment : 

On  page  20,  line  16,  after  the  word  “loca¬ 
tion”  add  a  semicolon  and  the  word  “re¬ 
sources”. 


Goodell 

Gore 

Hart 


Cranston  Fulbright 

Curtis  Goldwater 

Baker  Dod^p11  Gurney 

Bellmon  Dole  £™sen 

Bible®™  Dominick  Holland 

"D1®.  ,  Eagleton  Hollines 

BvrdLWi  Eastiand  Hruska 

Byrd,  Va.  Ellender  Huehes 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Ervin  Inonv? 

Church  Fannin  to 

Cnt+rm  vanmn  Jackson 

Cotton  Fong  Jordan,  N.C. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  merely  adds 
the  word  “resources”  to  the  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  connection  with 
the  low-income  families. 

On  page  20  of  the  bill,  line  16,  are 
certain  factors  that  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  what  are 
low-income  families.  These  factors  in¬ 
clude  location  and  in  the  case  of  a  minor, 
income  of  parents.  My  amendment  would 
merely  add  the  word  “resources,”  so  that 
that  part  of  line  16  would  read  “loca¬ 
tion,  resources,  and  income.” 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  income  by  itself  may  cause  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  determination  in 
the  case  of  someone  who  may  not,  in  a 
particular  year,  have  very  much  income 
but  may  have  a  great  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  resources  and  property,  or  who  may 
have  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  bank 
or  may  have  a  large  inventory  of  grain 
or  other  agricultural  products.  I  believe 
this  factor  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  in¬ 
formally  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  ,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  he  will  agree  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Provided  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Nebraska,  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  has  no  unwillingness  to  take  it  to 
conference,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
amendment. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  resources 
sometimes  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween  poverty  and  affluence.  Sometimes 


it  will  not.  I  think  we  ought  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  it  is  poverty  and  an 
inability  to  take  care  of  oneself  that  is 
the  real  issue.  A  person  can  own  a  home 
and  still  be  without  income  or  resources. 

With  that  explanation,  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  and  am  willing 
to  accept  it  on  the  basis  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  has  outlined. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  do  so  for  this 
reason.  This  is  a  totally  new  matter,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  it  and  understand  its  purpose 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  raise  a  capricious  question,  but 
with  respect  to  this  amendment,  it  seems 
on  its  face  to  be  innocuous.  It  does  puz¬ 
zle  me,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  answers  of  the  people  who  will 
manage  the  measure  in  conference,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Hruska),  with  respect  to  this  matter,  as 
I  read  it,  and  interpret  its  meaning. 

If  the  Senators  will  address  themselves 
to  the  language  on  page  20,  lines  6 
through  17,  inclusive,  they  will  find  that 
this  language  deals  with  certain  moneys 
which  are  authorized,  not  for  individuals, 
but  for  an  area  in  which  individuals 
live.  In  other  words,  it  is  money  for  an 
area,  in  which  individuals  live,  which  in¬ 
cludes  “needy  children  and  low  income 
persons  whom  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  from  general  and  continued  hunger 
resulting  from  insufficient  food.” 

The  Secretary  can  dip  into  this  $100 
million  which  is  provided  for  at  the  top 
of  that  page  for  additional  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  or  other  programs  in  such  area, 
whether  or  not  it  is  under  the  food  stamp 
program  or  direct  food  distribution  So 
he  is  determining  whether  that  area  de¬ 
serves  an  additional  distribution  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  strictly  a  relief  of  hunger 
proposition. 
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Then,  in  reading  further,  he  is  to  de¬ 
cide  that  in  that  area — I  would  assume 
although  it  does  not  say  so — there  are 
enough  needy  children  and  low-income 
persons  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  suffer  from  general  and  continued 
hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food, 
and  whether  he  should  put  in  a  program 
directly,  moving  over  the  heads  of  local 
and  city  officials,  and  so  forth.  Then,  in 
making  such  determination,  whether  he 
is  in  that  kind  of  area,  he  is  determining 
the  nature  of  the  area  as  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions  with  respect  to  needy  children 
and  low  income  people  in  that  area;  and 
in  making  that  determination  he  must 
decide  questions  such  as  the  age,  income, 
location  and  income  of  parents,  if  a 
minor.  That  is  rather  indefinite  language 
but  I  assume  he  must  look  at  the  income 
of  the  parents  as  well  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  this  is  a  suitable  area  for  him 
to  go  into. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  would  add  “re¬ 
sources”  to  the  income  of  the  parents.  By 
that  addition  I  am  sure  he  means  furni¬ 
ture,  fixtures,  money  in  the  bank,  and  so 
forth.  I  would  assume  that  if  they  have 
a  few  iron  bedsteads  that  would  not  dis¬ 
qualify  the  area.  However,  that  is  not 
what  concerns  me.  I  am  worried  about 
this  situation.  If  it  is  an  area  determina¬ 
tion  how  can  the  Secretary  arrive  at  the 
resources?  He  can  determine  age,  income, 
and  location  figures.  Income  would  in¬ 
clude  the  income  of  the  parents  because 
that  is  a  census  figure.  However,  with 
respect  to  a  figure  for  resources,  I  do  not 
know  where  that  would  exist. 

By  including  “resources”  will  we  strip 
the  Secretary  from  making  any  determi¬ 
nation  to  put  in  an  additional  program 
because  we  are  giving  him  a  standard  he 
could  not  possibly  meet? 

I  am  not  raising  this  question  because 
I  am  trying  to  defeat  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind  and  how 
to  meet  the  questions  I  raised. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  I  think  it  is  fortunate 
that  he  is  troubled  by  this  language  be¬ 
cause  now  that  he  has  raised  the  matter 
we  can  make  legislative  history  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  the  language  it  would 
not  require  any  area  determination  at 
all.  It  would  require  merely  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  secretary  as  to  whether  there 
are  any  of  these  needy  children  and  low- 
income  persons.  If  he  determines  that 
there  are,  then  he  has  the  authority  for 
this  additional  direct  distribution  and 
for  other  programs  which  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for.  I  do  not  see  anything  here 
that  would  require  any  area  determina¬ 
tion  on  his  part. 

I  suggest  the  way  the  language  reads 
to  me  is  that  if  he  finds  one  person  who 
is  needy  in  any  area  that  is  not  covered 
by  a  food  distribution  program  or  a  food 
stamp  program,  then  he  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  see  that  that  one  needy  person  can 
be  helped.  The  word  “resources”  de¬ 
scribes  the  condition  of  the  parents  if 
there  is  a  minor  needy  child. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  make  clear  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  abuses  of  the  program 
which  have  caused  such  a  great  amount 


of  agitation  in  some  areas.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  pointed  out  during 
the  course  of  the  food  stamp  hearings 
that  there  are  some  cases  where  farmers 
may  have  no  income  during  the  course 
of  a  year  but  have  considerable  farmland, 
a  large  livestock  inventory,  and  crops. 

If  these  people  are  entitled  to  some  in¬ 
dividual  assistance  it  should  go  to 
genuine  needy  families.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  concern  on  the  part  of  the  people 
paying  the  bill.  That  is  all  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  suggest  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York  that  there  is  no  area  of  determina¬ 
tion  involved;  although  I  am  happy  now 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  or  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  who  are  on  the 
committee  and  have  considered  the 
whole  language  in  the  bill  and  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  further. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  construction  contended 
for  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  ap¬ 
plied  at  all.  The  word  “determinations” 
applies  in  the  next  preceding  reference 
to  determination.  If,  however,  there 
would  be  any  doubt  about  it,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  there 
be  inserted  after  the  word  “determina¬ 
tions”  in  line  15  these  few  words,  which 
will  nail  it  down; 

As  to  such  children  and  such  persons — 

So  that  the  sentence  will  read: 

In  making  such  determinations  as  to  such 
children  and  such  persons,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  *  *  * 

Then  we  have  no  question  about  it, 
and  instead  of  legislative  history  we  have 
legislative  language. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  accept  that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  clarifies 
what  we  are  talking  about  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  and  I  hope  that  if  this  would  sat¬ 
isfy  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  modify  my 
amendment.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  does  that  satisfy  him? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator  says, 
does  it  satisfy  me,  I  am  not  satisfied  at 
all  with  the  need  for  evaluating  resources 
in  a  welfare  situation,  but  I  believe  that 
if  we  have  income  anyhow,  and  we  do 
confine  it  to  the  individual  and  make  it 
a  test  of  whether  a  single  individual  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  program  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  puts  into  an 
area,  I  have  no  objection. 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  will  modify 
his  amendment,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  against  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  modified  as  suggested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified,  but  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  said  a  while  ago,  that  I  do  not 
believe  resources  can  always  be  a  test, 
because  I  know  of  cases  of  very  poor 
people  who  have  a  home  to  live  in,  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
are  completely  without  any  viable  means 
of  existence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  16,  insert  after  the  word 
“location”  the  following:  resources”. 

On  line  15,  after  “determinations”  insert 
“as  to  such  children  and  such  persons”. 

Mr.  HOLT  .AND.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  I  am  very  glad  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Florida.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  interpret  such  a  term  reason¬ 
ably.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortu¬ 
nate,  if  it  did  otherwise.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  an  interpretation  in  such  a  strict  man¬ 
ner.  Thus,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  have  to  worry  about 
how  the  Department  will  administer  this 
one  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  worried  about 
it  because  we  have  put  it  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  that  we  are  not  expecting 
people  who  are  really  poor  and  without 
means  of  sustenance  to  be  deprived 
simply  because  they  have  shelter  over 
their  heads. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a  question  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  to  follow  the  debate  as  it  has  related 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  and  the  modification  that 
was  made  to  it. 

May  I  make  sure  I  understand  that  by 
inserting  the  word  “resources”  we  are 
really  talking  about  a  test  of  assets  for 
eligibility? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  plus 
the  additional  fact  that  if  the  word  “re¬ 
sources”  consists  of  mere  shelter,  or  a 
mere  place  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  but  without  really  any  means  of 
living  or  any  means  of  acquiring  food  in 
the  house,  and  so  forth,  the  possession  of 
that  mere  resource  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  disqualifying. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  had  a  situation 
in  my  State  of  Tennessee  that  is  some¬ 
what  similar,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  dilemma 
we  are  heading  for  by  including  the  word 
“resources.”  That  is  the  rather  sad  situa¬ 
tion  of  finding,  as  an  example,  an  elderly 
couple  who  own  their  own  home  and  its 
furnishings  but  that  is  the  only  resource 
and  assets  they  have.  They  have  no 
income,  but  they  would  be  deprived  of 
any  aid,  because  of  a  change  in  our 
statute,  because  they  owned  a  home  un¬ 
encumbered  and  they  refused  to  sell  it. 
But  even  if  they  did,  they  would  be 
out  on  the  street  in  3  or  4  years,  or 
however  long  it  might  take  to  dissipate 
the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  their 
house.  I  do  not  think  that  the  legislative 
history  we  have  made  today  is  sufficient 
to  assure  me  that  mere  shelter  is  all  we 
are  referring  to. 

When  we  say  “resources,”  resources 
mean  generally  the  assets  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent.  I  intend  to  oppose  this  amendment 
and  do  so  not  because  I  think  it  is  bad, 
but  rather  because  I  think  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  it  is  so  imprecise  that  we 
cannot  tell  what  the  consequences  of  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  the  Senator  did 
not  hear  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
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ment,  but  I  pointed  out  as  an  example 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  here  a 
situation  where  there  could  be  a  great 
amount  of  farmland  owned  by  a  parent, 
or  a  large  amount  of  livestock  inventory 
on  hand,  or  a  large  amount  of  crops  in 
the  bins  which  have  not  been  sold,  or  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  the 
bank.  That  is  all  I  am  suggesting  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  here;  and  certainly  I 
think,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
pointed  out,  we  are  not  trying  to  get  into 
the  situation  that  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  describes. 

We  have  to  leave  it  up  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  the  sound  and  reasonable  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  cannot  imagine  any  ad¬ 
ministrator  worthy  of  his  name  reduc¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  this  amendment  to 
exclude  a  person  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  described.  I  would 
certainly  think  they  would  read  the  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Congressional  Record  dur¬ 
ing  discussion  of  this  amendment  and 
understand,  loud  and  clear  that  they  are 
not  to  get  into  that  kind  of  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
earlier — and,  by  the  way,  I  have  listened 
to  the  explanation  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa — that  I  proposed  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  because  of  its 
imprecision.  If  we  can  put  some  other 
specific  directive  into  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  that  imprecision,  I  might  see 
it  in  a  different  light,  but  it  does  not  do 
that.  It  simply  says  “if  there  are  re¬ 
sources,”  then  the  Secretary  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  their  discretion  could 
deny  the  benefits  of  this  act.  If  some 
perfecting  amendment  could  be  drafted 
to  that  effect,  I  would  have  no  objection, 
but,  Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  leave  that  imprecision  to' the 
executive  branch  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  limitation.  The  Secretary  is  enjoined 
to  take  into  consideration  the  income  of 
those  persons.  It  does  not  say  whether  it 
is  an  income  of  $50,000,  nor  does  it  say 
whether  it  is  $500.  We  are  assuming  that 
the  administrator  of  the  program  is  a 
man  of  good  faith  and  intelligence,  will 
decide  if  it  is  income,  and  if  it  is  too 
small  to  make  an  impact,  then  there  will 
be  no  denial  of  the  benefits.  If  it  is  large 
enough  to  encompass  a  situation  where 
we  have  to  spell  all  these  things  out,  let 
us  enlarge  the  lines  in  the  bill  and  put 
in  some  regulations  in  the  form  of  law 
to  be  used,  and  adopt  them  administra¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  speaking  of  in¬ 
come.  I  am  speaking  of  the  proposed 
inclusion  of  the  words  “assets  and 
resources.”  Then,  after  we  have  defined 
that,  I  think  I  could  withdraw  my  objec¬ 
tion,  but  as  it  stands  now,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  question  that  there  is  total  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  the  administrator. 
We  are  leaving  too  much  unsaid.  It 
should  be  changed,  or  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  becoming  involved  in  a  web  of 
words  that  mean  nothing.  If  it  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  feed  people — who  are  suffering 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — who  are 
suffering  from  continued  hunger,  then 
why  do  we  need  a  proviso  at  all?  Why  do 


we  have  to  find  out  what  the  age  is?  Why 
do  we  have  to  determine  if  they  are 
minors?  If  they  are  suffering  from  pro- 
longer  hunger,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
feels,  in  his  discretion,  that  an  affluent 
society  should  feed  them,  why  do  we  have 
to  have  all  these  provisos? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  is  precisely  my 
point.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feed  hungry  people  abrogated 
or  prohibited  merely  because  they  have 
some  resources. 

I  think  the  committee  version  of  this 
matter  is  far  superior  to  what  it  would  be 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  ought 
to  share  with  the  Senate  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  happen  to  have.  The  con¬ 
ference  considered  this  last  year,  at  great 
length,  and  the  words  which  are  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  bill  were  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees,  Mr.  Whitten,  of  Mississippi. 
We  found  no  particular  fault  with  them. 
We  saw  no  particular  use  in  them,  but 
we  agreed  with  them.  They  have  not  im¬ 
posed  any  hardship  on  anybody  that  I 
have  heard  of.  I  do  not  believe  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “resources,”  with  the 
explanation  we  have  had  on  the  floor, 
would  itself  produce  any  additional  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  not  sold  upon  the  pro¬ 
viso  at  all  in  any  irredeemable  way,  and 
if  the  Senate  wishes  to  strike  the  entire 
proviso,  we  would  still  have  it  in  con¬ 
ference.  But  as  I  stated,  that  is  the  origin 
of  this  proviso,  which  was  agreed  to  after 
considerable  argument  in  conference, 
extending  several  hours.  All  of  you  who 
have  been  in  conference  on  a  feeding 
item  for  poor  people  know  it  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  reach  an  agreement. 

I  hope  we  will  not  strike  the  formula, 
because  it  was  agreed  upon  and  has  not 
proved  to  be  hurtful  in  any  way  that  I 
know  of.  Nobody  has  complained  to  me 
about  that  formula,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  would  complain  of  it,  even  with 
the  word  “resources”  added,  with  the 
explanation  that  has  been  made  on  the 
floor;  but  as  to  that,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  be  the  judge. 

I  just  wanted  to  share  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  Senate,  because  in  sub¬ 
mitting  the  budget  this  year,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  included  the  exact  formula 
agreed  upon  in  conference  last  year,  and 
which  was  advanced,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  recall,  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Congressman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  make  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  insist  on  his  re¬ 
quest  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Miller  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  open  to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  open 
to  amendment  in  one  degree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request?  I  have  a 
few  words,  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  present. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
hold  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  makes  a  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request  to  suspend  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un¬ 
derstood  it,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wanted  a  little  time. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Montana 
was  on  the  floor.  He  has  been  waiting 
here  to  make  an  announcement  about 
the  probable  calendar  for  tomorrow.  I 
would  not  attempt,  of  course,  to  speak  for 
him.  If  other  Senators  wish  the  floor,  I 
shall  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  the  same  vein  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  with  respect  to 
the  Miller  amendment  to  add  the  word 
“resources.”  We  have  a  situation  in  rural 
poverty  areas  in  California,  which  I 
suspect  prevails  in  other  States,  although 
I  do  not  know  that,  where  owners  of 
homes  that  are  ramshackle  and  do  not 
meet  the  building  codes  transfer  the 
ownership  of  those  homes  to  impover¬ 
ished  people,  with  no  downpayments,  get 
out  from  under  the  obligation  of  either 
having  to  tear  them  down  or  repair 
them,  and  during  the  time  the  ownership 
is  transferred,  briefly,  elsewhere,  they 
escape  that  liability.  This  presents  the 
actually  impoverished  person  with  prop¬ 
erty  that  may  be  determined  to  be  of 
some  value  and  affects  his  eligibility  un¬ 
der  this  provision.  During  the  time  he  is 
working  on  a  farm  there,  or  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  he  looses  title  and  it  goes  back 
to  the  former  owner;  but  that  situation 
has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
suggested  amendment  and,  to  me,  is  an 
adequate  reason  to  reject  the  word  “re¬ 
sources”  as  a  test  of  qualification  here. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ■* 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  reply  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  and  repeat  what  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  just 
a  few  moments  ago.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
administrator  worthy  of  the  name  inter¬ 
preting  this  language  so  restrictively.  I 
think  we  have  made  plenty  of  history  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  anybody 
who  looks  at  the  Congressional  Record 
would  not  dream  of  interpreting  it  so 
that  he  would  be  going  contrary  to  the 
intention  .of  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  or  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  made  very  clear  that  that 
interpretation  could  not  be  made  in  any 
such  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  reply,  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  visualize  it,  either,  except  I  saw 
it  happen  to  one  extent  or  another  in  my 
home  State  of  Tennessee.  I  saw  the  piti¬ 
fully  sad  situation  in  which  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  were  declared  to  be  ineligible  for 
benefits  because  they  owned  homes.  A 
home  was  their  only  resource.  The  wel¬ 
fare  people  frankly  told  them,  “Sell  your 
home  or  you  will  not  receive  benefits.”  I 
am  afraid  that  the  word  “resources”  in 
that  language  would  give  rise  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  misinterpretation.  If  it  is  to 
be  in  that  language,  we  might  have  a 
different  situation  if  the  words  were  “re¬ 
sources  in  excess  of  X”  or  “resources  in 
addition  to  homestead.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  willing  to  yield  the 
floor.  \ 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  sure  who  denied 
the  relief  under  the  conditions  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  has  described,  but 
I  would  interpret  it  to  be  a  matter  for 
local  welfare  authorities  rather  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think  all 
of  us  come  from  States  where  in  some 
oases  some  local  welfare  officials  may 
have  been  unduly  arbitrary  or  restrictive. 
We  are  talking  about  the  Agriculture 
Department  now,  not  some  local  agencies 
where  personalities  may  be  involved. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed 
out,  the  same  argument  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  making  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  reference  to  the  standard  of 
income.  Let  us  be  fair — if  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  lack  of  information  on  re¬ 
sources,  why  are  we  not  concerned  about 
standards  of  income?  The  same  stand¬ 
ards  would  apply,  except  I  think  the  De¬ 
partment  is  going  to  be  reasonable  and 
not  go  off  the  deep  end  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  described,  especial¬ 
ly  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  whether  or  not 
this  amendment  carries,  I  can  then  move 
for  my  amendment  to  delete  the  whole 
proviso  clause? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  do  that  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  not  let  it  go  at  that  now,  because  we 
are  very  much  in  the  argument,  there  is 
good  attendance,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  he  will  elucidate  his  point.  I  think 
it  extremely  valid  and  well  taken. 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything 
further  about  the  matter,  but  with  a  new 
amendment  coming  up,  I  think  it  is  vital 
that  we  understand  exactly  what  this 
paragraph  means. 

As  I  understood  it,  it  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  a  pro¬ 
gram  into  an  area.  When  I  objected  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  the  qualification 
for  putting  this  program  into  an  area 
was  to  be  an  appraisal  by  the  Secretary 
of  resources  of  certain  children  or  their 
parents,  there  was  no  way  to  obtain 
such  information,  and  therefore  no 
means  by  which  the  Secretary  could 
make  the  determination. 

As  a  practical  matter,  all  the  proviso 
really  does  is  to  provide  an  opportunity, 
either  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
to  municipal  officials  or  other  local  au¬ 
thorities,  if  the  Secretary  chooses  to 
delegate  that  authority  to  them,  perhaps 
to  deny  the  benefits  of  a  direct  distribu¬ 
tion  program  which  he  puts  into  effect, 
based  upon  a  determination  as  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  situation  in  that  area,  to  certain 
individuals  because  they  do  not  qualify 
under  this  proviso. 

Otherwise,  it  has  no  meaning  at  all. 

I  believe  it  is  completely  impractica¬ 
ble  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
deal  with  this  matter  from  Washington 
on  an  individual  child  or  individual  fam¬ 
ily  basis.  I  do  not  think  the  Miller 
amendment,  as  clarified,  applies  in  per¬ 
sonam,  or  is  particularly  meaningful  or 
adds  anything  special  by  way  of  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

But  I  heartily  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  this  evaluation 
really  has  no  place  where  you  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
move  into  an  area,  which  is  the  only 
power  he  could  practically  carry  out. 
Therefore,  the  right  way  to  pursue  this 
issue  and  present  it  to  the  Senate  is 
by  striking  the  whole  proviso. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York?  Is  he  suggesting  now  that 
he  disagrees  with  the  removal  of  the 
proviso  clause? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  am  suggesting  that 
I  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  I  make  is 
very  simple.  We  all  agree  here  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  time,  is  being  given  certain  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  step  in,  in  certain  sit¬ 
uations,  where  they  do  not  have  these 
programs  already  organized,  to  make 
sure  that  no  American  goes  hungry 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  That  is 
how  I  understand  the  matter. 

I  do  not  think  any  determination  as 
to  age  is  needed.  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  you  are  2  years  old  or 
80  years  old,  if  you  are  suffering  con¬ 
tinued  hunger  through  no  fault  of  your 
own,  and  cannot  help  yourself?  What  is 
wrong  with  this  affluent  society  feeding 
such  an  Individual? 


That  is  all  this  is  intended  to  do.  So  it 
does  not  make  any  difference.  Naturally, 
if  you  are  well  off  and  have  resources 
and  money  in  the  bank,  then,  of  course, 
if  you  are  hungry  it  is  through  a  fault 
of  your  own. 

This  says  specifically  “through  no  fault 
of  your  own.”  That  is  the  criterion,  and 
that  is  the  only  criterion. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  nonsense 
here  to  attempt  to  establish  a  formula 
which  to  me  means  nothing  at  all,  and 
naturally  subjects  the  Secretary  to  a  de¬ 
termination  that  he  may  never  be  able 
to  make. 

When  a  person  is  hungry  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  whether  he  is  young, 
old,  middle-aged,  or  whatever  the  case 
may  be,  that  person  ought  to  be  fed,  and 
the  Secretary  has  the  discretion  to  do  it. 
As  practically  every  Senator  here  has 
said,  we  hope  we  have  a  Secretary  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  The  whole  issue 
is  about  that  simple. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
willing  to  accept  my  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  his  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  more  thoroughly  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said; 
and  if  he  wishes  to  amend  my  amend¬ 
ments  so  that  it  will  take  care  of  the 
point  he  is  making,  I  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  to  do  is  withdraw  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  will  put  mine  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  he  would  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
and  then,  at  that  time,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  could  press  for  his. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  rescinded  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  withdrawn. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  take  it  back, 
Mr.  President.  I  left  it  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  pro¬ 
poses  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  20  line  14  strike  the  proviso  down 
to  and  including  the  word  “employability” 
in  line  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  Stated. 

The  Legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hart’s  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  10,  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following:  " provided 
further.  That  no  appropration  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  or  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemical  pesticides,  except  for 
small  quantities  for  testing  purposes,  within 
or  substantially  affecting  States  in  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  purchase  or  application 
of  such  pesticides  would  be  prohibited  by 
State  law  or  regulation,  for  any  citizen  or 
instrumentality  of  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment;  ”. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 

I  apologize  to  the  Senate,  and  most  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  ,  for  raising  this  proposed 
amendment  so  late.  I  hope  that  I  can, 
nonetheless,  persuade  the  Senate  that  it 
is  sound  and  prudent  to  add  it  to  the  bill. 

There  is  contained  in  this  bill  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  purchase  certain  chemical 
pesticides  to  be  used  in  pest  control.  Very 
late  in  the  day,  we  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  very  damaging 
side  effects,  particularly  in  the  cumula¬ 
tive  results,  from  the  use  of  certain  of 
these  hard  pesticides. 

At  least  one  State,  Michigan,  and  I  am 
advised  a  second  State,  Arizona,  have 
sought  by  regulation  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  certain  pesticides.  My  amendment 
would  make  clear  that  no  moneys  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  hereunder 
shall  be  used  for  the  application  of  pesti¬ 
cides  in  any  State  which  by  regulation 
or  law  would  prevent  the  use  of  such 
pesticide  within  its  borders  by  any  citi¬ 
zen  or  instrumentality  of  that  State. 

My  first  reaction,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  was  that  surely 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  going  to 
use  a  pesticide  in  Michigan  or  anywhere 
else  if  State  regulation  or  law  should  pre¬ 
vent  its  use  there. 

On  further  study,  however,  I  find  that 
while  the  probability  is  great  that  no  Sec¬ 
retary  _  would  use  such  a  pesticide,  the 
possibility  of  his  doing  so  nonetheless 
remains. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  pest 
control  programs  which  the  Department 
engages  in  within  various  States.  The 
first  is  one  where  there  is  very  little  like¬ 
lihood  that  any  of  these  moneys  would  be 
used  in  derogation  of  a  State’s  wishes. 
These  are  the  cooperative  programs  to 
control  specific  types  of  pests  within  the 
State,  to  these  cases,  the  determination 
of  which  pesticides  should  be  used  is 
normally  arrived  at  by  consensus. 
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It  may  well  be,  however,  that  as  more 
and  more  States  come  to  regard  the  use 
of  pesticides  as  being  a  threat,  even  in 
these  cooperative  programs  a  true  con¬ 
sensus  will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  greater  hazard,  however,  attaches 
to  the  second  type  of  program  conducted 
by  the  Agriculture  Department.  These  are 
the  programs  in  which  protection  of  Fed¬ 
eral  lands  particularly  national  forests, 
is  involved.  Again,  I  am  told  that  the 
Department  normally  consults  with  the 
State  authorities  before  launching  a  pest 
control  program  on  Federal  lands  located 
within  a  particular  State.  However,  the 
State  has  no  veto  over  the  type  of  chemi¬ 
cal  which  the  Department  ultimately  de¬ 
cides  to  use. 

Except  where'the  Federal  Government 
has  prohibited  certain  uses  of  a  pesticide, 
I  think  the  State  should  be  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  the  type  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  which  are  actually  applied  within 
its  borders  for  the  purposes  of  pest  con¬ 
trol,  for  the  State  authorities  are  most 
attuned  to  their  specific  environmental 
problems.  .This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  “Obituary  for 
DDT — in  Michigan,”  written  by  Hal 
Higdon,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  section  of  July  6,  1969, 
and  an  article  entitled,  “AF  to  Ban  Pesti¬ 
cide  Dieldrin,”  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  July  4, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
July  6,  1969] 

Obituary  for  DDT— In  Michigan 


(By  Hal  Higdon) 

Died.  DDT,  age  95,  a  persistent  pesticide 
and  onetime  humanitarian.  Considered  to  be 
one  of  World  War  II’s  greatest  heroes,  DDT 
saw  its  reputation  fade  after  it  was  charged 
with  murder  by  author  Rachel  Carson.  Death 
came  on  June  27  in  Michigan  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness.  Survived  by  dieldrin,  aldrin, 
endrin,  chlordane,  heptachlor,  lindane  and 
toxaphene.  Please  omit  flowers. 

Lansing,  Mich. — In  early  spring,  1968,  the 
coho  salmon  began  their  gradual  migration 
up  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  feed¬ 
ing  as  they  went,  growing  as  they  fed.  Along 
with  them  came  the  army  of  sport  fishermen, 
casting  from  piers  and  trolling  from  boats' 
pulling  the  fighting  silver  fish  out  of  the 
water  by  the  thousands.  Yet  thousands  still 
survived  until  September,  when  the  coho 
reached  the  mouths  of  the  Manistee  and 
Platte  Rivers  and  Bear  Creek  in  the  north 
and  started  upstream  to  spawn. 

Awaiting  them  was  Marvin  Blackport  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Earlier  in  the  year  his 
Blackport  Packing  Company  had  outbid  25 
others  for  the  right  to  harvest  salmon  from 
the  spawning  streams.  As  the  coho  moved 
upstream  state  fishery  workers  trapped  them 
in  weirs.  They  stripped  some  of  the  fish  of 
their  eggs  for  use  in  nearby  hatcheries;  then 
as  fast  as  the  fish  were  caught  they  were 
trucked  to  Grand  Rapids  for  dressing,  can¬ 
ning  or  storage  in  a  freezer.  The  operation 
continued  well  into  December,  when  two  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  fish  (for  which  the  state 
would  be  paid  15.6  cents  a  pound)  had  been 
pulled  from  the  rivers. 

The  first  hint  of  trouble  came  in  February 
when  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  examined  some  cans  of  salmon  and 
discovered  a  relatively  high  level  of  dieldrin, 
like  DDT  a  member  of  the  chlorinated  hydro^ 


carbon  family  of  chemicals.  (It  Is  more  toxic 
than  DDT,  but  because  It  Is  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  used  poses  a  less  serious  threat.) 
Then  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  examined  several  Interstate  shipments 
of  coho  salmon,  found  high  levels  of  DDT 
and  seized  28,000  pounds  of  fish.  Eventually 
the  state  agriculture  department  embargoed 
500,000  pounds  of  salmon  that  had  been 
canned  or  was  awaiting  processing.  Marvin 
Blackport,  who  had  contracted  for  the  fish 
with  one  government  department  only  to 
see  them  confiscated  by  another,  had  cause 
to  feel  perturbed.  If  he  was  upset,  he 
wouldn’t  admit  it:  “I’m  not  planning  any 
lawsuits.  There’s  DDT  in  everything  we  eat 
Nobody’s  ever  died  of  it.  We’re  going  to  wait 
this  thing  out.  In  fact,  I’m  going  fishing  to¬ 
morrow  and  I  plan  to  eat  anything  I  catch.” 

While  Blackport  was  probably  correct  in 
saying  that  nobody  had  died  from  an  excess 
of  DDT  in  food,  the  pesticide  itself  was  in 
the  throes  of  -a  fatal  illness,  partly  because 
of  the  controversy  arising  from  its  discovery 
in  the  coho  salmon.  At  no  time  since  the 
publication  in  1962  of  the  late  Rachel  Car¬ 
son’s  best-selling  book  “Silent  Spring”  had 
DDT.  the  miracle  chemical  of  World  War  II, 
faced  such  a  concentrated  attack.  Sweden 
declared  a  two-year  moratorium  on  its  use 
(including  a  complete  ban  on  home  use  of 
DDT  and  all  uses  of  aldrin,  lindane  and  diel¬ 
drin,  its  dose  relatives) .  After  another  DDT 
relative,  endosulfan,  was  blamed  for  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  fish  in  the  Rhine  River 
late  last  month,  French  conservationists  de¬ 
manded  that  pollution  by  chlorinated  hy¬ 
drocarbons  be  ended.  The  pesticide  boards 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  banned 
DDT  as  a  weapon  to  control  Dutch  elm 
disease.  Arizona  has  halted  agricultural  use 
of  the  chemical  for  a  year  to  prevent  con¬ 
tamination  of  dairy  products.  In  Wisconsin 
DDT  is  on  trial  before  the  state  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  charged  with  being  a 
water  pollutant.  The  California  Agriculture 
Director  has  issued  an  order  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prohibit  the  use  of  DDT  in  households 
and  home  gardens  and  restrict  its  use  on 
farms.  At  least  a  half  dozen  states  have  anti- 
DDT  legislation  pending;  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  of  Michigan  has  begun  subcommittee 
hearings  in  Washington  on  DDT  (he  plans 
further  sessions  in  his  home  state  this  week)  * 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  that  would  restrict  the  pesti¬ 
cide,  and  the  National  Audubon  Society  has 
announced  a  campaign  to  ban  its  use  in  the 
United  States. 

Parke  Brinkley,  president  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemical  Association,  says  the 
DDT  market  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  by  a  third.  In  1968  the  five  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  of  DDT  produced  more 
than  125  million  pounds  of  the  pesticide 
valued  at  more  than  $20-million,’  but  90 
million  pounds  went  to  overseas  markets. 

To  protect  this  profitable  business,  the  five 
American  DDT  manufacturer  (Montrose 
Chemical  Corporation,  Olin  Mathieson  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation,  Allied  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation  and 
Lebanon  Chemical  Corporation)  have  orga- 
nized  a  task  force  to  defend  their  products 
against  what  they  call  “emotional”  attacks 
The  DDT  task  force  provided  a  number  of 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  in  Wisconsin.  They 
testified  that  DDT  does  not  harm  humans 
and  warned  that  its  complete  elimination 
would  leave  the  state  vulnerable  to  out- 
of  such  diseases  as  encephalitis.  In 
Michigan,  meanwhile,  the  state  Department 
of  Agriculture  moved  to  cancel  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  the  pesticide.  Those  interested  in 

1  DDT  now  sells  for  17  cents  a  pound, 
f^^are<i  Wlth  $1'19  a  Pound  shortly  after 
tts^dk^oo very .  A  spokesman  for  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemical  Association  says  the 
profit  margin  is  relatively  small  because  of 
competition  and  declining  markets. 
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preserving  DDT  were  given  60  days  to  present 
their  case;  the  deadline  was  June  27. 

DDT  (dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane) 
was  originally  synthesized  in  a  laboratory  by 
Othmar  Zeidiar,  a  German  chemistry  student 
working  on  a  doctoral  thesis,  in  1874.  It  was 
a  lesson  in  pure  chemistry,  he  had.  no  idea 
what  this  new  compound  would  do.  The 
chemical  is  one  of  a  number  of  so-called 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  many  of  which 
have  been  used  as  insecticides.  The  insecti¬ 
cidal  properties  of  DDT  didn’t  become  ap¬ 
parent  until  1939.  A  Swiss  chemist,  Paul 
Mueller,  while  searching  for  a  plant-contact 
insecticide — one  that  need  not  be  ingested 
by  the  insect — discovered  that  DDT  when  it 
contacted  an  insect’s  nerve  endings  caused 
musole  spasms  and,  eventually,  death.  For  his 
work,  Mueller  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
1948. 

In  1942,  the  U.S.  Army  began  testing  the 
insecticide,  and  when  the  tests  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  DDT  played  a  significant  part  in 
World  War  II,  particularly  in  malaria-con¬ 
trol  programs  in  the  South  Pacific.  Largely 
because  of  DDT,  it  was  the  first  war  in  his¬ 
tory  in  which  fewer  soldiers  died  of  typhus 
than  of  bullet  wounds. 

DDT  was  used  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
27  diseases,  saving  perhaps  10  million  lives 
and  eliminating  an  estimated  200  million  ill¬ 
nesses  in  the  human  population.  DDT  was 
cheap.  It  was  persistent;  the  chlorinated  hy¬ 
drocarbons  are  very  stable  compounds  with 
half-lives  as  long  as  15  years.  This  persistence 
contributed  to  DDT’s  low  cost  as  well  as  its 
efficiency:  a  single  spraying  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  lasting  effects.  It  was  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic,  however,  that  was  to  cause  most  of 
DDT’s  problems. 

After  its  military  baptism  the  pesticide 
became  available  for  civilian  use,  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  its  large  number  of  fruit  farms, 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  utilize  it.  One 
early  use  was  to  control  files  on  Mackinac 
Island,  at  the  juncture  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron. 

The  first  hint  that  DDT  might  prove  a 
mixed  blessing  came  around  1949.  Traces  of 
the  chemical  began  to  appear  in  milk.  DDT 
sprayed  on  crop-producing  lands  drifted  onto 
neighboring  alfalfa  fields  where  cows  grazed 
and  the  chemical  was  also  used  in  dairy 
barns.  Nobody  then — or  now — could  prove 
that  DDT  harms  humans,  but  reckless  and 
excessive  spraying  seemed  unwise.  As  early 
as  May  16,  1950,  the  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  newsletter;  “DDT  should  be 
used  in  moderation  on  crops,  only  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  get  the  job  done.’’  Since  most 
Michigan  farmers  plant  their  crops,  spray  for 
insects  and  probably  even  shave  in  tune  with 
the  Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  this 
recommendation  reduced  DDT  usage.  “There 
was  concern  over  DDT  contamination  20 
years  ago,”  says  Dr.  Gordon  Guyer,  director 
of  M.S.U.’s  pesticide-research  center.  "We 
haven’t  changed  our  philosophy  at  all.  Re¬ 
search  on  this  problem  has  been  going  on 
constantly.  We  have  attempted  to  phase  out 
DDT  wherever  substitute  materials  become 
available.” 

But  the  blame  for  polluting  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  the  Great  Lakes,  can¬ 
not  be  hung  entirely  on  farmers.  DDT  is 
virtually  insoluble  in  water;  it  will  move 
downstream  only  if  it  is  clinging  to  some¬ 
thing  else — most  often  a  soil  particle.  And 
farmers  are  careful  about  their  soil;  they 
ordinarily  take  pains  to  guard  against  ero¬ 
sion.  Many  cities  in  Michigan — and  even 
conservationists — are  partly  responsible  for 
pollution.  DDT  seemed  the  perfect  means  for 
eliminating  pesky  mosquitoes.  Conservation¬ 
ists  sprayed  it  in  the  state  parks  (many  of 
which,  In  Michigan,  are  near  water),  home- 
owners  sprayed  it  in  their  back  yards  and 
municipalities  used  it  along  streets,  where  it 
often  found  its  way  into  sewers,  then  rivers 
and  eventually  the  Great  Lakes.  Slowly,  the 
DDT  residues  built  up  in  the  Lakes,  and 
Gordon  Guyer  admits,  "We  are  all  involved.” 


In  the  nineteen-fifties  Dutch  elm  disease 
threatened  some  of  the  lofty  trees  that  lined 
the  streets  of  many  Midwest  towns.  In  1954, 
Michigan  State  University,  which  has  a  large 
number  of  elms  on  its  East  Lansing  campus, 
began  DDT  spraying  to  kill  elm  bark  beetles, 
which  spread  the  disease.  The  beetles  began 
dying,  but  so  did  large  numbers  of  robins. 
Within  a  few  years  robins  virtually  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  campus.  Soon  zoologists  dis¬ 
covered  why.  Leaves  covered  with  DDT  fell 
to  the  ground  to  become  food  matter  for 
earthworms;  the  worms  in  turn  were  eaten 
by  the  robins.  When  the  robins  had  eaten 
a  sufficient  number  of  earthworms  their  DDT 
levels  rose  to  a  point  where  they  died  of 
nerve  poisoning.  • 

Michigan  State’s  experience  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  bio¬ 
logical  magnification.  Although  the  DDT 
concentration  in  one  area  may  be  micro¬ 
scopically  low,  it  can  multiply  through  the 
food  chain.  Thus  in  the  Green  Bay  area  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  bottom  muds  contained 
0.014  parts  per  million  of  DDT.  Tiny  amphi- 
pods  living  in  the  mud  absorbed  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  concentrating  it  to  0.41  parts  per  million. 
Fish  fed  on  the  amphipods  and,  because  of 
the  volume  of  food  they  ate,  soon  had  con¬ 
centrations  of  3  to  6  parts  per  million.  Her¬ 
ring  gulls  ate  large  numbers  of  fish  and  their 
DDT  level  reached  99  parts  per  million.  This 
won’t  kill  the  gulls  (except  under  stress  or 
starvation  conditions) ,  but  it  will  impair 
their  ability  to  reproduce,  thus  diminishing 
their  numbers. 

Several  bird  species  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
including  the  American  eagle,  are  threatened 
with  extinction  because  of  DDT,  which 
causes  the  liver  to  produce  enzymes  that  at¬ 
tack  the  hormones  governing  calcium  pro¬ 
duction.  When  the  eagle’s  system  produces 
less  calcium,  the  egg  shells  become  thinner 
and  thinner,  causing  more  frequent  break¬ 
age  and  fewer  baby  eagles.  (Sergei  Postupal- 
sky  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  re¬ 
ported  having  found  an  eagle  egg  without 
any  shell  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in 
northern  Michigan.  The  embryo  was  enclosed 
only  by  a  membrane,  which  had  broken,  al¬ 
lowing  the  contents  to  ooze  through  the 
bottom  of  the  nest.)  The  osprey,  peregrine 
falcon  and  mallard  duck  have  problems  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  eagle.  And  the  Mink 
Ranchers’  Association  believes  that  DDT  may 
be  affecting  mink  reproduction. 

Birds  suffer  the  most  because  they  cannot 
excrete  liquids  as  rapidly  as  mammals  can. 
When  the  DDT  is  not  excreted  it  builds  up 
in  the  birds’  bodies.  Humans,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  eliminate  DDT  once  it  reaches 
a  level  of  10  or  12  parts  per  million.  (Most 
Americans  apparently  have  that  level  in  their 
bodies.)  Experiments  in  feeding  prisoners 
massive  DDT  doses  have  uncovered  no  meas¬ 
urable  dangers,  and  workers  in  DDT  plants 
survive  in  apparent  normal  health.  No  hu¬ 
man  has  died  from  DDT — yet.  But  there  are 
hints  that  DDT  may  be  more  injurious  to 
human  health  than  current  evidence  indi¬ 
cates.  Researchers  at  the  University  of  Miami 
have  discovered  that  people  with  several 
diseases,  including  leukemia,  have  high  resi¬ 
dues  of  pesticides.  The  National  Cancer  In¬ 
stitute  has  found  a  greater  tendency  for 
tumors  in  DDT-fed  experimental  mice.  No 
reputable  scientist  will  yet  condemn  DDT 
as  poisonous  to  humans,  but  the  pesticide 
has  been  in  use  less  than  three  decades. 
Measurable  effects  could  appear  in  two  or 
three  generations. 

The  publication  of  "Silent  Spring”  in  1962 
brought  to  public  attention  the  dangers  of 
environmental  poisoning  by  DDT.  “You  could 
see  people  standing  around  fn  the  garden 
stores  reading  labels,”  says  Paul  Flink  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
“They  were  aware  there  was  a  problem. 
That’s  the  first  step  to  cleaning  things  up: 
get  people  aware.”  According  to  Gordon 
Guyer  of  M.S.U.,  “Some  of  the  things  Rachel 
Carson  said  lacked  perspective,  but  hers  was 
an  important  book.  It  made  people  look  at 


the  issues.”  Robert  Reinert  of  the  Michigan 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  adds:  “Sci¬ 
entific  progress  and  public  pressure  seem  to 
go  hand  in  hand.” 

Scientific  progress  appeared  in  the  form  of 
the  gas  chromatograph,  which  enabled 
scientists  to  measure  minute  levels  of  DDT 
in  the  environment.  Some  of  the  problems 
caused  by  DDT  in  the  Great  Lakes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  come  from  concentrations  as  low  as 
two  parts  per  trillion.  One  as  two  part  mil¬ 
lion  is  the  contents  of  a  single  one-ounce 
shot  glass  in  that  of  a  small  railroad  tank 
car;  one  part  per  trillion  is  the  contents  of 
a  single  one-ounce  shot  glass  in  that  of  a 
million  tank  cars.  Yet  such  concentrations, 
through  the  process  of  biological  magnifica¬ 
tion,  have  far-reaching  effects. 

The  mounting  evidence  of  DDT’s  hazards 
led  to  an  increased  threat  of  regulation.  In 
addition,  many  insects  began  to  develop  re¬ 
sistance  to  DDT.  This  prodded  the  chemical 
companies  to  find  substitute  pesticides. 
Many  of  the  substitutes  are  organophos- 
phates  and  carbamates,  which  also  attack 
insect  nervous  systems  but  have  shorter  lives 
than  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons — often  a 
matter  of  days  or  weeks  Instead  of  years.  Be¬ 
cause  the  substitutes  are  less  persistent,  they 
must  be  used  more  frequently  than  DDT 
and  are  therefore  more  expensive. 

As  other  insecticides  became  available,  the 
Michigan  State  University  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gradually  eliminated  DDT 
from  its  recommendations  for  insect  control. 
It  suggested  the  other  chlorinated  hydro¬ 
carbons  only  in  cases  in  which  no  adequate 
substitute  was  available.  Between  1962  and 
1967,  DDT  was  dropped  from  half  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  control  of  vegetable  insects. 
Where  it  was  still  recommended,  prescribed 
dosages  were  reduced.  In  1967,  M.S.U.  sug¬ 
gested  that  methoxychlor,  a  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  but  a  much  less  persistent 
chemical,  be  substituted  for  DDT  in  Dutch 
elm  disease  control  programs.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
a  New  York  group,  took  56  Michigan  cities 
into  Federal  court  in  an  effort  to  halt  their 
use  of  DDT  in  fighting  Dutch  elm  disease. 
Detroit  rebelled  at  first  but  eventually 
capitulated.  The  following  year,  M.S.U.  re¬ 
moved  DDT  from  its  mosquito-spray  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Agriculture  moved  to  guarantee  that  the 
recommendations  would  be  followed. 

Under  Michigan  law,  the  agriculture  de¬ 
partment  can,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  M.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
cancel  the  license  under  which  a  pesticide  is 
sold  in  the  state.  The  department  can’t  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  a  pesticide,  but  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  its  license  has  the  same  effect.  When 
the  department  moved  against  DDT  in  April, 
those  involved  in  its  sale  appealed  to  the 
state  agriculture  commission.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  agreed  to  only  three  minor  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  ban:  it  said  DDT  powder  could 
be  used  against  bats  or  mice  in  buildings, 
against  body  lice  or  in  “emergency”  condi¬ 
tions  (an  encephalitis  epidemic,  for  in¬ 
stance)  .  The  sale  of  DDT  for  all  other  uses 
was  forbidden,  and  the  order  became  final 
on  June  27.  Michigan  conservationists  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  the  chemical  compa¬ 
nies  would  ultimately  test  the  prohibition  in 
the  courts. 

As  DDT  was  taking  it  toll  in  Michigan  and 
the  other  Great  Lakes  states,  the  area  was 
suffering  another — and  totally  unrelated — - 
ecological  disaster.  Since  the  glacial  era,  sea 
lampreys — sucker-mouthed  eels  that  feed  on 
fish — had  lived  in  Lake  Ontario.  Until  the 
opening  of  Welland  Canal  in  1833,  the  lamp¬ 
rey  and  another  ocean  resident,  the  herring¬ 
like  alewife,  had  been  unable  to  bypass 
Niagara  Falls  and  enter  the  upper  Great 
Lakes.  The  lampreys  didn’t  reach  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  until  the  nineteen- 
thirties,  but  within  a  decade  they  and  over¬ 
fishing  had  virtually  eliminated  the  lakes’ 
large  commercial  and  sport  fish.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess,  the  lampreys  killed  off  the  predators 
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that  would  have  controlled  the  alewlves, 
which  multiplied  rapidly.  When  the  alewlves 
died  (from  the  stresses  of  overpopulation,  not 
from  DDT,  as  some  have  suggested),  their 
bodies  washed  up  by  the  millions  on  beaches. 
The  problem  reached  its  peak  in  1967. 

Meanwhile,  aquatic  biologists  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  discovered  that  they 
could  control  the  lamprey  by  pouring  the 
pesticide  TPM  (which  is  not  related  to  DDT 
and  does  not,  if  properly  used,  harm  other 
fish)  into  Its  spawning  streams.  With  the 
lamprey  throat  eliminated,  biologists  sought 
to  restock  Lake  Michigan  with  sport  fish: 
coho  salmon,  Chinook  salmon  and  lake  trout. 
The  quickly  maturing  coho  salmon,  released 
as  flngerllngs  in  the  spring  of  1966,  found  a 
ready  source  of  food  in  the  alewlves,  all  part 
of  the  plan.  By  the  following  spring  the  coho 
had  grown  to  a  size  of  two  to  four  pounds. 
When  the  ice  broke  in  1967  they  were  con¬ 
gregated.  along  with  the  alewlves,  in  the 
warmer  southern  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Through  the  summer  they  moved  gradually 
north  toward  their  spawning  streams.  They 
grew  rapidly,  and  that  fall  fishermen  pulled 
in  16-pound  and  20-pound  fish.  The  word 
spread  fast.  By  1968  most  of  the  fishermen 
in  the  Midwest  had  been  transformed  into 
coho  maniacs. 

The  result  was  a  bonanza  for  the  Great 
Lakes  states,  particularly  Michigan.  Fisher¬ 
men  descended  by  the  thousands  on  Michi¬ 
gan  lake  villages,  buying  bait,  tackle  and 
gasoline,  renting  boats  and  motel  rooms.  One 
survey  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Resources  indicated  that  expenses  for  the 
average  angler  amounted  to  $19.60  a  day. 
The  department  estimated  that  by  1972  the 
sport  would  bring  close  to  $100-mlllion  into 
the  state,  largely  because  of  the  coho  salmon. 
The  coho  would  also  control  the  alewife  pop¬ 
ulation,  which  would  no  longer  wash  up  on 
the  beaches. 

But  that  optimistic  prediction  failed  to 
take  into  account  tire  factor  of  biological 
magnification.  The  coho  fed  on  the  alewives, 
which  fed  on  the  microorganisms  that  lived 
in  the  mud  that  came  from  the  house  that 
DDT  built.  In  the  spring  coho  salmon  con¬ 
tain  relatively  low  concentrations  of  DDT _ 

around  1  or  2  parts  per  million — but  the  fat 
cohos  of  the  fall  may  have  DDT  levels  as  high 
as  20  parts  per  million.  (The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  not  then  set  up  maxi¬ 
mum  allowable  levels  for  DDT  in  salmon, 
but  the  established  level  for  the  fat  of  beef 
and  pork  was  7  parts  per  million.)  And  while 
large  coho  don’t  die  of  DDT  poisoning,  in 
early  1968  11  per  cent  of  the  salmon  fry  in 
Michigan  hatcheries  (or  700,000  young  fish) 
did  die  at  a  time  when  the  mortality  was 
expected  to  be  low.  The  “most  probable 
cause”:  DDT.  Of  the  three  fish  newly  intro¬ 
duced  to  Lake  Michigan,  the  coho  had 
spawned  first.  Marine  biologists  theorized 
that  the  lake  trout  and  Chinook  salmon, 
which  have  longer  lives,  would  eventually 
absorb  sufficient  quantities  of  DDT  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  natural  reproduction  cycle. 

A  few  dead  robins  or  eagle  eggs  without 
shells  are  one  thing,  but  $100-miUion  worth 
of  tourist  trade  is  another,  and  that’s  what 
seemed  to  be  at  stake  when  state  and  Federal 
officials  seized  the  fish  that  Marvin  Blackport 
harvested  last  September  under  contract  with 
the  state. 


Seven  months  later,  on  April  20  when  tli 
Governors  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
Indiana  and  Michigan  met  in  a  motel  nea 
O  Hare  International  Airport  outside  Chi 
cago,  visions  of  cranberries  danced  in  the! 
heads— the  cranberries  that,  having  beei 
sprayed  with  a  cancer-inducing  chemical 
caused  the  bottom  to  drop  out  of  the  cran¬ 
berry  market  for  Thanksgiving,  1959.  Eacl 
governor  drank  a  glass  of  water  reportedly 
drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  to  prove  he  hac 
no  fear  of  high  DDT  levels.  What  the  Gov- 
™  Car  Was  a  diminishing  of  the  cohc 
mania.  They  requested  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  not  establish  maximum 


levels  for  DDT  in  coho  salmon  until  it  had 
received  “all  available  scientific  informa¬ 
tion.”  They  also  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Robert  H. 
Finch,  to  meet  with  them  at  the  Republican 
Governors’  Conference  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on 
May  1.  Finch  chose  to  ignore  their  request. 

When  the  Governors  met,  they  had  no  one 
to  complain  to  but  poor  old  Spiro  Agnew. 
Harsh  words  were  said  to  have  filled  the  air 
at  a  closed  meeting  with  the  Vice  President, 
Governor  Harold  LeVander  of  Minnesota 
pounded  the  table;  Governor  Richard  Ogilvle 
of  Illinois  said  he’d  been  made  to  look  like 
an  ass  before  his  constituents.  An  aide  to  an¬ 
other  Governor  grumbled:  “This  is  one  of 
the  first  breakdowns  between  the  states  and 
the  Nixon  Administration."  All  the  Governors 
could  get  was  a  commitment  from  Under 
Secretary  John  Veneman  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  they 
would  be  consulted  before  permanent  toler¬ 
ance  levels  were  set. 

On  May  23  the  F.D.A.  established  6  parts 
per  million  as  a  temporary  “action”  level; 
until  a  permanent  level  can  be  established, 
in  about  six  months,  no  fish  containing  more 
than  6  parts  per  million  of  DDT  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  across  state  lines.  Should  the  tempo¬ 
rary  level  become  fixed,  and  should  DDT 
levels  in  the  lake  remain  constant,  it  could 
eliminate  about  80  per  cent  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  catch  in  Lake  Michigan. 

In  February,  three  months  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  besieged  the  Vice  President,  the  staff 
at  M.S.U.’s  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
agreed  that  DDT  should  be  eliminated  from 
agricultural  recommendations.  Gordon  Guyer 
expected  to  complete  the  phasing  out  of 
DDT  gradually  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
As  the  station’s  publications  were  reprinted, 
DDT  would  simply  disappear  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations;  and  as  Michigan  farmers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recommendations,  DDT  would  dis¬ 
appear.  It  had  already  disappeared  as  a  Dutch 
elm  disease  control  and  mosquito  spray.  In 
time  the  compound  might  even  decompose 
and  disappear  from  the  lake.  Purity  would 
reign.  But  when  Guyer  notified  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  this  plan,  its 
director,  Dale  Ball,  assumed  the  initiative; 
his  department  announced  the  cancellation 
of  all  DDT  licenses.  Except  for  the  three 
minor  exclusions  agreed  upon  later,  DDT 
is  dead  in  Michigan. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Black  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Department  of  Natural  Resources :  “If  we 
knew  as  much  about  DDT  in  1945  as  we  know 
now,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  But  it  was  the  miracle  chemical  of 
the  war.  It  was  in  use  and  people  were  not 
dropping  dead.  We  had  to  learn  slowly.” 
Dan  Reed  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  says 
farmers  will  not  mourn  the  passing  of  DDT: 
“It  was  an  Important  pesticide  for  a  long 
time,  but  we  now  have  other  means  of  con¬ 
trol.’'  And  Governor  William  G.  Milliken 
says:  “Certainly  pesticides  have  been  a  boon, 
to  civilization  as  well  as  a  potential  threat. 
Our  problem  is  to  understand  that  threat 
and  to  deal  with  it  in  a  responsible  way. 
There  can  be  a  danger  of  overreaction,  but 
up  to  this  time  I  think  we  have  tended  to 
underestimate  the  threat  rather  than  over¬ 
estimate  it.” 

The  concern  of  the  five  American  manu¬ 
facturers  of  DDT  is  not  merely  over  a  loss 
of  business  in  one  state.  DDT  sales  in  Michi¬ 
gan  have  been  declining  severely  for  the  last 
few  years.  The  question  is  whether  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  DDT  in  Michigan  will  have  a 
domino  effect.  Wisconsin  seems  on  the  verge 
of  declaring  the  pesticide  a  pollutant.  The 
other  Great  Lakes  states  will  almost  have  to 
fallow  their  lead.  This  could  ultimately  mean 
a  national  ban  on  DDT  for  most  uses,  and 
other  countries  may  have  second  thoughts 
about  purchasing  it.  Moreover,  if  DDT  falls, 
can  the  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  be 
far  behind?” 

The  other  members  of  the  group  (among 


them  are  lindane,  toxaphene,  dieldrin,  aldrin, 
chlordane,  heptachlor  and  endrin)  vary  in 
toxicity  and  persistence.  Dieldrin  and  endrin, 
for  instance,  are  markedly  more  toxic  than 
DDT  and  probably  as  persistent,  while  hepta¬ 
chlor  and  chlordane  are  both  less  toxic  and 
less  persistent.  Even  the  worst  offenders,  how¬ 
ever,  present  a  lesser  threat  than  DDT  be¬ 
cause  they  are  specialized  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  compounds  and  are  therefore  much  less 
widely  used. 

One  example  of  the  specialized  pesticide  is 
endosulfan,  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  de¬ 
tected  in  the  Rhine  after  millions  of  dead 
fish  floated  to  the  surface.  Unlike  DDT,  en¬ 
dosulfan  breaks  down  quickly  when  it  is 
applied  properly.  It  is  used  by  growers  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  specialty  crops  to 
combat  aphids  and  peach  tree  borers,  among 
other  things.  Dr.  Black  of  the  Michigan  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Resources  calls  it  “a  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  chemical.”  On  the  one 
hand,  he  says  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to 
market  the  produce  a  few  days  after  endo¬ 
sulfan  has  been  applied.  But  workers  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  protective  clothing  for  24  hours 
in  a  field  where  the  pesticide  has  been  used. 
“It’s  hazardous  If  it  get  out  of  hand,”  Black 
says,  “and  it’s  terrifically  toxic  to  fish.” 

Outside  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  fam¬ 
ily,  there  are  highly  toxic  pesticides — some 
of  them  more  hazardous  than  DDT’s  rela¬ 
tives  to  the  person  using  them — but,  in  Dr. 
Black’s  words,  “they  don’t  have  this  devilish 
persistence.  They  do  their  Job  and  get  out.” 
Offensive  pesticides  are  still  used.  Black  says, 
where  adequate  substitutes  have  not  been 
found.  Termites  and  such  soil  insects  as 
white  grubs  can  at  this  stage  be  controlled 
only  by  persistent  chemicals,  according  to  the 
experts,  and  dieldrin  and  chlordane  are  the 
answers. 

“I  can  see  DDT  out  of  the  picture  within 
a  decade,"  says  Black,  “and  we  should  be  able 
to  get  most  of  the  others  reduced  sharply 
by  then.  We’re  preparing  to  move  on  dieldrin 
shortly — we’re  gathering  evidence  to  present 
to  the  responsible  officials." 

The  critical  factor,  says  another  expert,  is 
the  availability  of  substitute  compounds: 
“I’d  rather  die  of  DDT  poisoning  at  70  than 
of  malaria  or  encephalitis — or  even  starva¬ 
tion.  which  is  possible  if  you  ban  the  effec¬ 
tive  pesticides — at  35.  We  can’t  ban  chlordane 
until  we  find  another  way  to  control  the 
white  grub.”  Like  everything  else,  Black  ex¬ 
plains,  it  becomes  a  question  of  economics: 
“Tlie  cost  of  developing  and  bringing  out  a 
substitute  is  now  up  in  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Only  massive  public  pressure  will  drive 
the  chemical  Industry  to  produce  a  new  pesti¬ 
cide.  and  unfortunately  industry  is  not  yet 
convinced  that  it  will  come  to  that.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  may  feel  that  they  can’t  afford  to 
develop  costly  substitutes,  but  we  feel  that 
society  can't  afford  the  Incalculable  costs  of 
the  havoc  produced  in  our  environment  by 
persistent  pesticides.” 

Gordon  Guyer  believes  that  we  will  be 
using  twice  as  many  pesticides  in  1975  as 
we  are  now,  although  generally  they  will  be 
different  groups.  “We’re  not  banning  DDT,” 
he  emphasizes.  “We're  Just  putting  it  on  the 
shelf.  There  may  very  well  be  situations 
down  the  road  where  we  need  it  for  specific 
pest-control  problems.  I  feel  we  should 
avoid  any  legislation  which  would  tend  to 
categorically  prohibit  DDT.” 

Despite  such  reservations,  if  Rachel  Car- 
son  is  looking  down  from  an  unpolluted 
heaven,  she  is  probably  smiling. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  4 
,  1969] 

Air  Force  To  Ban  Pesticide  Dieldrin 
The  Air  Force  has  agreed  to  suspend  all 
further  use  of  the  pesticide  dieldrin  to  con¬ 
trol  insects  at  major  Air  Force  bases,  pending 
further  study,  Senate  Interior  Committee 
Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday. 
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Jackson,  who  said  dleldrin  is  "five  to  fifty 
times  as  toxic  as  DDT,”  asserted  that  an 
earlier  recommendation  by  a  regional  office 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  called  for 
dleldrin  applications  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  in  highly  dangerous  amounts. 

"Previous  applications  of  this  chemical 
in  substantially  the  same  dosages  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  at  Kelly  AFB  have  been 
shown  to  have  devastating  effects  upon  fish, 
wildlife,  poultry  and  livestock,”  said  Jack- 
son. 

In  another  suspension  action,  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  cautioned  that  insect  strips  like 
Shell’s  No-Pest  Strip  Insecticide  should  not 
be  hung  where  infants  or  111  or  aged  peo¬ 
ple  are  confined. 

Shell  has  been  notified  to  Include  on  all 
future  strips  a  cautionary  statement  to  this 
effect,  and  to  stop  distributing  any  already- 
manufactured  strips  that  do  not  carry  such 
a  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  and  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  except  that  we 
want  an  understanding  of  the  words  in 
the  fourth  line  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  “or  substantially  affected.” 

If  we  understand  the  Senator  wants 
this  to  apply  to  the  use  of  these  pro¬ 
hibited  pesticides  within  States,  that  is 
all  right.  However,  what  does  he  mean  by 
the  words,  “or  substantially  affected.” 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  intended  to  respond  to  the  prob¬ 
lem — and  let  me  localize  it  to  Michi¬ 
gan — where  if  there  were  a  national  for¬ 
est  immediately  adjoining  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  Ohio,  and  there  was  no  pro¬ 
hibition  in  Ohio  against  DDT,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  application  of  DDT  that 
close  to  our  border  would  substantially 
affect  the  fish  and  wildlife  in  Michigan, 
then  Michigan  would  be  able  to  object  to 
its  use  and  persuade  the  Department  to 
seek  an  alternative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
if  we  could  go  that  far  in  conference. 
However,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  whole 
amendment  to  conference,  having  voiced 
my  doubts  about  the  words,  “or  substan¬ 
tially  affected.” 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  amendment  comes  at  a  late  hour,  but 
I  do  not  object  to  its  being  accepted  with 
the  understanding  that  we  might  refine 
it  further  if  necessary. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  grateful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
line  15,  strike  out  “$2,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$3,000,000.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  amendment  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
both  of  whom  have  agreed  to  its  merit 
and  I  think  they  are  willing  to  accept.it. 

In  the  1970  budget  the  administration 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $3 
million  to  enlarge  the  important  new 
phase  of  the  rural  housing  program,  the 
so-called  mutual  self-help  housing  pro¬ 
gram  for  low  income  rural  people. 


The  House  reduced  that  amount  to 
$1,250,000.  In  our  committee  it  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $2  million.  My  amendment 
brings  the  amount  to  the  $3  million  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  budget. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  a  new  program 
and  that  about  3,000  additional  low-in¬ 
come  families  can  be  helped  if  we  pro¬ 
vide  the  $3  million. 

In  this  housing,  a  lot  of  “sweat  equity” 
is  involved  because  farmers  for  low  in¬ 
come  land  people  not  only  take  the  as¬ 
sistance  that  is  made  available  to  them, 
but  they  also  put  into  the  housing  a  lot 
of  their  own  effort,  collectively  and  in¬ 
dividually.  I  think  that  in  terms  of  pride 
and  dignity  it  is  a  very  small  investment 
in  responsible  citizenship.  I  heartily 
recommend  that  we  increase  the  amount 
to  the  $3  million  recommended  by  the 
budget. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  are  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

I  recently  had  a  communication  from 
the  county  agent  of  Collier  County,  Fla., 
in  which  Immokalee  is  located.  The 
county  agent  tells  me  that  the  principal 
help  in  the  way  of  housing  for  the  mi¬ 
grant  workers  there  in  the  last  year  has 
been  from  this  particular  program.  He 
gave  me  the  number  of  new  homes  creat¬ 
ed  through  this  self-help  machinery. 
Perhaps  it  has  real  meaning  in  places 
that  are  not  big  enough  to  have  housing 
authorities. 

I  am  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  I  understand  that  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  joins  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  in  accepting  the  amendment.  I 
believe  the  matter  should  be  given  fur¬ 
ther  consideration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  former  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  in  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  be  reconsidered 
so  that  the  Mundt  amendment  may  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

TEXAS  LEGISLATURE  ASKS  $220  MILLION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  is 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  programs  I 
know,  and  I  have  supported  it  fully  from 
the  time  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1957.  It  reaches  over  a  million  farms 
each  year  and  results  in  the  application 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  conservation 
measures  to  the  land  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  acre  of  any  similar  program. 

I  pointed  out  on  July  2  in  my  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Senate  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970  that  the  $185  million  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 


tions  was  too  low  and  that  at  least  $220 
million  should  have  been  recommended. 
However,  I  also  pointed  out  that  the 
committee’s  recommendation  was  $185 
million  over  the  administration’s  request, 
but  lower  than  the  House  allowance. 

I  have  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  116  from 
the  State  of  Texas  which  was  passed  and 
properly  certified  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  This 
resolution  shows  the  value  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  Texas  and  the  Nation.  It  also 
questions  the  wisdom  of  the  attempted 
elimination  of  this  program  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  and  asks  that  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  be 
reinstated  at  its  former  allocation  level 
of  $220  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  I 
agree  with  this  resolution  from  the  Texas 
Legislature,  and  think  the  $220  million 
should  have  been  allowed  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
116  as  passed  and  certified  by  the  Texas 
Legislature  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
along  with  the  names  of  its  signers  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  116 

Whereas,  President  Nixon’s  1970  fiscal  year 
Budget  proposes  complete  elimination  of 
funds  for  the  National  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Program;  and 

Whereas,  The  Texas  Legislature,  through 
their  appropriation  and  law  making  proc¬ 
esses  have  always  recognized  the  absolute 
necessity  for  state  and  national  conservation 
programs:  and 

Whereas,  The  National  ACP  Is  the  only 
conservation  program  available  to  all  farms 
and  ranches  of  the  nation  with  Its  cost-share 
provisions  designed  to  get  widespread  con¬ 
servation  participation  from  a  maximum 
number  of  farmers  and  ranchers;  and 

Whereas,  Spiraling  population  growth  em¬ 
phasizes  the  urgency  for  our  land  uses  to  be 
In  accordance  with  the  very  best  conserva¬ 
tion  measures;  and 

Whereas,  This  program  more  specifically 
affects  approximately  300,000  Texas  Farms 
and  Ranches,  consisting  of  approximately 
150,000,000  acres  of  land;  now,  therefore,  bo 
It 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  61st  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
curring,  that  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  of  the  United  States  be  reinstated 
at  Its  former  allocation  level  of  $220,000,000 
for  the  year  1970,  that  funds  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  updated  annually  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  carrying  out  conservation 
measures,  and  that  emphasis  be  placed  on 
the  need  for  these  funds  to  reach  as  many 
farmers  as  possible  In  order  to  assure  that 
the  conservation  message  Is  fully  reflected 
to  the  entire  nation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tees  and  to  the  entire  Texas  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Ben  Barnes, 

Lieutenant  Governor, 

t  r 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  hereby  certify  that  S.C.R.  No.  116  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  30,  1969. 

Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  S.C.R.  No.  116  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  May  31,  1969. 

Dorothy  Hallman, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11612)  was  read  the 
third  time. 


THE  MILITARY  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
^ot  delay  the  Senate.  However,  for  the 
formation  of  Senators  present,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
as  ^understand,  if  the  pending  bill  is 
completed  today,  will  be  ready  to  make 
an  announcement  that  the  military  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  with  one  slight  excep¬ 
tion,  wilAbe  the  next  order  of  business. 
I  would  rather  he  make  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

I  shall  haite  a  few  remarks  to  make 
about  the  debate  on  that  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  stay  after  the  rollcall. 


PRESIDENT- 
JOINT  RESOLU- 


the  Presi- 
were  com- 
r.  Leonard, 
announced 
ident  had 
©solution 


MESSAGES  FRO! 

APPROVAL  OF 

TION 

Messages  in  writing 
dent  of  the  United  S 
municated  to  the  Senate  b: 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and 
that  on  July  1,  1969,  the  Pr 
approved  and  signed  the 
(S.J.  Res.  123)  to  extend  the  tirrJte  for  the 
making  of  a  final  report  by  the  Cflunmis 
sion  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest  Rates. 

REPORT  ON  THE  IMPLEMEN 

TION  OF  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  PRO: 

UCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF  1965 — MES¬ 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  third  annual  re¬ 
port  on  the  implementation  of  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.  The 
report  contains  information  with  respect 
to  the  United  States-Canada  Automo¬ 
tive  Products  Agreement,  including  auto¬ 
motive  trade,  production,  prices  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  1968.  Also  included  is 
other  information  relating  to  activities 
under  the  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  7,  1969. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son),  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  2,  as  follows : 

[No.  55  Leg.] 

YEAS— 88 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Allott 

Gore 

Murphy 

Baker 

Gurney 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

Case 

Jackson 

Scott 

Church 

Javits 

Smith 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mansfield' 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dominick 

McGee 

Tydings 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Fong 

Montoya 

NAYS — 2 

Goodell 

Saxbe 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Williams,  Del. 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Griffin 

Prouty 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  was  passed. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  witness  again  the 
handling  of  a  measure  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  .  As  the  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  he  has  exhibited  once 
more  his  superior  managerial  skill  and 
ability. 

This  funding  measure  is  designed  to 
maintain  our  present  farm  program.  May 
I  say  that  as  extensive  and  broad  as  that 
program  is,  every  one  of  its  many  facets 
and  features  are  thoroughly  known  and 
well  understood  by  Senator  Holland.  His 
outstanding  advocacy,  his  great  legisla¬ 
tive  skill  and  ability,  his  strong  persuasive 
capacities  were  exhibited  on  this  meas¬ 
ure  as  they  have  been  on  all  proposals 
that  gain  his  endorsement.  The  Senate  is 
grateful  once  again  to  Senator  Holland. 
The  Senate’s  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  funding  bill  adds  another  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  to  his  already  abundant 
record  of  public  service. 

Of  course  the  swift  and  efficient  dis¬ 
position  of  this  measure  was  aided  im¬ 
mensely  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  (Mr.  Hruska)  .  His  strong  advo¬ 
cacy  and  his  splendid  cooperation  were 
essential  to  this  great  success. 

Others,  too,  should  be  singled  out  for 
their  participation.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  especially  for  his  contribution  in 
offering  and  urging  his  amendment.  That 
may  also  be  said  for  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  These  and  other 
Senators  joined  to  assure  expeditious  and 
efficient  action  today  on  this  measure. 
The  Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  FORVlSCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE¬ 
SEARCH  and  Development,  and 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  'FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPQNEVr  STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr?\President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turnNn  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  28N  S.  2546, 
and  that  the  bill  be  laid  before\he  Sen¬ 
ate  and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  \  Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  bill  wil\be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  approprla- 


y  1st  congress 

1st  Session 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  7,  1969 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  Depart- 

5  ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
G  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  namely: 
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DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  perform  agricultural  research 
relating  to  production,  utilization,  marketing,  nutrition  and 
consumer  use,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and 
animal  diseases,  and  to  perform  related  inspection,  quaran¬ 
tine  and  regulatory  work:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C  3109:  Provided 
further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  two  for  replacement  only:  Provided 
further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250,  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  but  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided,  the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building 
(except  headhouses  connecting  greenhouses)  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000,  except  for  six  buildings  to  be  constructed 
or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $55,000  each,  and  the 
cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
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ing,  whichever  is  greater:  Provided  further ,  That  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  a  total  of  $100,000  for  facilities  at  Beltsville,  Mary¬ 
land  (1):  Provided,  further,  That  the  limitations  on  con¬ 
struction  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  toted,  of 
$350,000  for  const  ruction  of  a  new  animal  disease  and  para¬ 
site  research  facility,  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

Research:  For  research  and  demonstrations  on  the 
production  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products;  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  and  distribution,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  consumer  use  of 
agricultural  and  associated  products;  and  related  research 
and  services;  and  for  acquisition  of  land  by  donation,  ex¬ 
change,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100; 
(2)$  130,l-827000  $134,45.2,000,  and  in  addition  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $15,000,000  from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-250 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation, 
of  which  (3)$710,000  $2,306,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  plans,  construction,  and  improvement  of 
facilities  without  regard  to  limitations  contained  herein :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  limitations  contained  herein  shall  not  apply  to 
replacement  of  buildings  needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.C.  113a)  :  Provided  further,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  he  used  to 
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formulate  a  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1971  of  more  than 
$15,000,000  for  research  to  be  financed  by  transfer  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935,  and  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-250; 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control:  For  opera¬ 
tions  and  measures,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  control 
and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for 
carrying  out  assigned  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regulatory 
activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  expenses  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C. 
114b-c),  (4)$8fb493,000  $92,126,500,  of  which  $1,500,- 
000  shall  be  apportioned  to  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  the  control  of  outbreaks 
of  insects,  plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  emergency  conditions :  Provided,  That  no 
funds  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucellosis 
eradication  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  that  does  not 
require  minimum  matching  by  any  State  of  at  least  40  per 
centum:  Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  (5)$4-,000,000 
$2,000,000  shall  remain  available  until  expended  for  con¬ 
struction  of  facilities  without  regard  to  limitations  contained 
herein:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition,  in  emergencies 
which  threaten  the  livestock  or  poultry  industries  of  the 
country,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  from  other  appropria¬ 
tions  or  funds  available  to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of 
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the  Department  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to 
he  available  only  in  such  emergencies  for  the  arrest  and 
eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  contagious 
pleuropneumonia,  or  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
of  animals,  or  European  fowl  pest  and  similar  diseases  in 
poultry,  and  for  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  and  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  funds  transferred  under  this  head  in  the  next  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged  with  such  transferred 
amounts  (6)  :  Provided  further,  That  no  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  or 
application  of  chemical  pesticides,  except  for  small  quantities 
for  testing  purposes,  within  or  substantially  affecting  States 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  purchase  or  application  of 
such  pesticides  would  be  prohibited  by  States  law  or  regu¬ 
lation,  for  any  citizen  or  instrumentality  of  State  or  local 
government; 

Special  fund:  To  provide  for  additional  labor,  sub¬ 
professional  and  junior  scientific  help  to  be  employed  under 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  to  strengthen  the  work 
at  research  installations  in  the  field,  not  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  of 
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the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  departmental  research 
programs  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  used  to  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appropriation  otherwise 
available  under  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Research”. 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

PROGRAM) 

For  payments,  in  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  market  development  research 
authorized  by  section  104(b)  (1)  and  for  agricultural  and 
forestry  research  and  other  functions  related  thereto  author¬ 
ized  by  section  104(b)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704  (b)  ( 1 ) ,  (3)  ) ,  (7)$4yeG0*G00y  $ 5,500,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided ,  That  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  available,  in  addition  to  other  appropriations 
for  these  purposes,  for  payments  in  the  foregoing  currencies : 
Provided  further ,  That  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be 
used  for  payments  in  such  foreign  currencies  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  determines  are  needed  and  can  be  used  most  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph :  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  payments  in  foreign  currencies  for  expenses 
of  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225), 
amended  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  for 
grants  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other  research,  for  facili¬ 
ties,  and  for  other  expenses,  including  (8)$a8y8#4^)00  $55,- 
189,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
approved  March  2,  1887,  as  amended  by  the  Act  approved 
August  11,  1955  (7  U.S.C.  361a-361i),  including  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
$3,785,000  for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research  under 
the  Act  approved  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a- 
582a-7),  (9)$2?000-,-000  $ 2,150,000  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i) ,  of 
which  $1,000,000  shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  research 
program  and  $400,000  for  soybean  research  { 1  (  ))-v-$U500,- 
OOO  for  grants  for  facilities  under  the  Act  approved  duly  -2A 
4 OOO  -fc  UdAOr  OOO-OOOkf;  $160,000  for  penalty  mail  costs 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  section  6  of  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended;  and  (11)$O76tO0O  $426,- 
000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  including  administration  of  payments  to  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  funds  for  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
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Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
for  employment  under  5  IT.S.C.  3109;  in  all  (12)$64,175, 
090  $ 61,710,000 . 

Extension  Service 

cooperative  extension  work,  payments  and  expenses 

Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Kico:  For  payments 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the 
Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5,  1962 
(7  U.S.C.  341-349) ,  to  be  distributed  under  sections  3  (b) 
and  3(c)  of  the  Act,  (13)$827006,000  $ 83,621,000 ;  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  nutrition  education  program  for  low-income 
areas  under  section  3  (d)  of  the  Act,  $28,560,000;  payments 
and  contracts  for  such  work  under  section  204  (b)  -205  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623-1624) , 
$1,450,000;  and  payments  for  extension  work  under  section 
109  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
(14)$3 75,000  $ 500,000 ;  in  all,  (15)$f4AJ947900  $114- 
131,000 :  Provided,  That  funds  hereby  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  3  (c)  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  shall  not  be  paid 
to  any  State  or  Puerto  Eico  prior  to  availability  of  an  equal 
sum  from  non-Federal  sources  for  expenditure  during  the 
current  fiscal  3'ear. 

Eetirement  and  employees’  compensation  costs  for 
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extension  agents:  For  cost  of  employer’s  share  of  Federal 
retirement  and  for  reimbursement  for  benefits  paid  from 
the  Employees’  Compensation  Fund  for  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  employees,  ( 1 6)$ 40,000,000  $10 ,240 ,000 . 

Penalty  mail:  For  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  cooperative 
extension  agents  and  State  extension  directors,  $3,400,000. 

Federal  Extension  Service:  For  administration  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953, 
the  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5, 
1962  (7  U.S.O.  341-349),  and  extension  aspects  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627) , 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
and  to  coordinate  and  provide  program  leadership  for  the 
extension  work  of  the  Department  and  the  several  States 
and  insular  possessions,  (1 7)$B,£38-,O0Q  $3,888,000. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1926  (7  U.S.C.  451-457),  and  for  conducting  research 
relating  to  the  economic  and  marketing  aspects  of  farmer  co¬ 
operatives,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627), 

$1,635,000. 


II.E.  11612 - 2 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 

CONSERVATION  OPERATIONS 
For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f) , 
including  preparation  of  conservation  plans  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (including 
farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and  such  special  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  the  siltation  of 
reservoirs)  ;  operation  of  conservation  nurseries;  classifica¬ 
tion  and  mapping  of  soil;  dissemination  of  information; 
purchase  and  erection  or  alteration  of  permanent  buildings; 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  $118,786,000: 
Provided,  That  the  cost  of  any  permanent  building  pur¬ 
chased,  erected,  or  as  improved,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system  and  con¬ 
necting  the  same  to  any  such  building  and  with  the 
exception  of  buildings  acquired  in  conjunction  with  land 
being  purchased  for  other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed  $2,500; 
except  for  one  building  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  and  eight  buildings  to  be  constructed  or 
improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  building 
and  except  that  alterations  or  improvements  to  other  exist¬ 
ing  permanent  buildings  costing  $2,500  or  more  may  be 
made  in  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500 
per  building:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 


11 


1  priation  shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  any  such 

2  building  on  land  not  owned  by  the  Government:  Provided 

3  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended 

4  for  soil  and  water  conservation  operations  under  the  Act 

5  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  in  demonstration 

6  projects:  Provided,  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 

7  available  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 

8  tence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 

9  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  be  available 

10  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further, 

11  That  qualified  local  engineers  may  be  temporarily  employed 

12  at  per  diem  rates  to  perform  the  technical  planning  work 

13  of  the  service. 

14  EIVEE  BASIN  SUEVEVS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

15  For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  research,  investiga- 

16  tions  and  surveys  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  water- 

17  ways,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 

18  tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4,  1954, 

19  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006),  to  remain  available  until 

20  expended;  $8,187,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  un- 

21  expended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 

22  Department  for  river  basin  survey  purposes:  Provided,  That. 

23  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment 

24  pursuant  (to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the 

25  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
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$60,000  shall  be  available  for  emplojunent  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 


WATERSHED  PLANNING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  watershed  investiga¬ 
tions  and  planning,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1001-1008),  to  remain  available  until  expended,  (19) 
$6^209,000  $5,000,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under 
this  head:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) , 
and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.O.  3109. 

WATERSHED  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 


For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  preventive  meas¬ 


ures,  including,  but  not  limited  to  research,  engineering  oper¬ 
ations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegetation,  and 
changes  in  use  of  land,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4, 
1954,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1001-1005,  1007-1008) ,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.O. 


590  a-i) ,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 


000  $63,873,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  trans- 
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ferred  to  tlie  Department  for  watershed  protection  purposes: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he  available  for  field 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  F.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further,  That  (21)$3,000,000 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  he  available  until 
expended  for  loans. 

FLOOD  PREVENTION 

For  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Flood 
Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701-709, 
16  U.S.C.  1006a) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department,  to  perform  works  of  improve¬ 
ment,  including  funds  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  to  remain  available  until 
expended;  $20,223,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  Department  for  flood  prevention  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided,  That  $400,000  of  funds  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  for  loans. 
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GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  program 
of  conservation  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1956  (16 
U.S.C.  590p),  $15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
For  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
projects  for  resource  conservation  and  development,  and 
for  sound  land  use,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32  (e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011;  76  Stat.  607),  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-f) , 
(22)$U4-5-2t900  $10,252,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended:  Provided,  That  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  under  the  head  “Rural  renewal”  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation:  Pro¬ 
vided,  f  urther,  That  (23)$U5007000  $3,300,000  of  the  funds 
available  in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  he  available  for  loans  under  subtitle  A 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he  available 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
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section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Economic  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Eor  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  in  conducting  economic  research  and  service  relating  to 
agricultural  production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7 
U.S.C.  1621-1627) ,  and  other  laws,  including  economics  of 
marketing;  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and 
population,  and  demand  for  farm  products,  use  of  resources  in 
agriculture,  adjustments,  costs  and  returns  in  farming,  and 
farm  finance ;  and  for  analyses  of  supply  and  demand  for  farm 
products  in  foreign  countries  and  their  effect  on  prospects  for 
United  States  exports,  progress  in  economic  development 
and  its  relation  to  sales  of  farm  products,  assembly  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  agricultural  trade  statistics  and  analysis  of  interna¬ 
tional  financial  and  monetary  programs  and  policies  as  they 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  (24>$UM:5(U099  $13 ,562,000:  Provided,  That  not 
less  than  $350,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  lie  available  to  continue  to  gather  statistics  and  con¬ 
duct  a  special  study  on  the  price  spread  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer:  Provided  further,  That  this  appropriation 
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shall  he  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.O.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  he  available 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.O.  3109:  Provided  further , 
That  not  less  than  $145,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  analysis  of  statistics  and 


related  facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm 
commodities  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 


Statistical  Reporting  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  in  conducting  statistical  reporting  and  service  work, 
including  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  statistical  coordination 
and  improvements,  and  marketing  surveys,  as  authorized  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.O.  1621- 
1627)  and  other  laws,  (25)$4-4,950,000  $. 10,375,000 :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  he 
available  for  any  expense  incident  to  publishing  estimates  of 
apple  production  for  other  than  the  commercial  crop:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  this  appropriation  shall  he  available  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.O.  2225) ,  and  not 
to  exceed  $40,000  shall  he  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.O.  3109. 
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Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE,  MARKETING,  AND  REGULATORY 

PROGRAMS 

Eor  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  services  related  to 
consumer  protection,  agricultural  marketing  and  distribution, 
and  regulatory  programs,  other  than  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  and  for  administration  and 
coordination  of  payments  to  States;  including  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  ILS.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  in  carrying  out  section 
201  (a)  to  201  (d) ,  inclusive,  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1291)  and  section  203 
(j)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946; 
(2 6)$43Q, 86 7>000  $134,095,500 :  Provided ,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C. 
2250)  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments,  but,  unless  otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering 
an}"  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
$7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  which¬ 
ever  is  greater. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
Eor  payments  to  departments  of  agriculture,  bureaus 
and  departments  of  markets,  and  similar  agencies  for  market- 
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mg  activities  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623  (b)  ) ,  $1,600,000. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1751-1761)  and  the  applicable  provisions  other  than  section 
3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1773-1785),  (27)$244t44^490  $252,441,000,  of  which 
$129,941,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7 
U.S.C.  612c)  :  Provided,  That  of  the  foregoing  total  amount 
there  shall  be  available  $44,800,000  for  special  assistance  to 
needy  schools,  $10,000,000  for  the  school  breakfast  program, 
$10,000,000  for  the  nonfood  assistance  program,  $750,000 
for  State  administrative  expenses,  and  (2 S)S4<-MKH-M)O0 
$15,000,000  for  special  food  service  programs  for  children 
to  remain  available  until  September  30  of  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  year:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  shall  be  used  for  nonfood  assistance  under  section 
5  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended:  Provided 
further,  That  an  additional  $64,325,000  shall  be  transferred 
to  this  appropriation  from  funds  available  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c) ,  for  purchase 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
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pursuant  to  .section  6  of  tlie  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp  program 
pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
(29)$M0, QOChOOOv  $ 750,000,000 . 

(30 ^SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Special  Milk  Program,  as  authorized  by  section  3  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1772) 
$84,000,000. 

REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

(SECTION  3  2) 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  shall  be  used  only  for  commod¬ 
ity  program  expenses  as  authorized  therein,  and  other  related 
operating  expenses,  except  for  (1)  transfers  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  as  authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  August  8,  1956;  (2)  transfers  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act;  (3)  not  more  than  $2,900,000  for  formulation 
and  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961;  and  (4)  in 
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addition  to  other  amounts  provided  in  this  Act,  not  more 
than  $100,000,000  (including  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
State  administrative  expenses)  for  (a)  child  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  and  nutritional  programs  authorized  by  law  in  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  amended; 

(b)  additional  direct  distribution  or  other  programs,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  such  area  is  under  the  food  stamp 
program  or  a  system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  permanent  residence, 
either  directly  or  through  a  State  or  local  welfare  agency, 
an  adequate  diet  to  other  needy  children  and  low-income 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from  general  and 
continued  hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food(31)r  Pre- 

That  in  making  sneh  determinationsj  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  age-;  income-;  location  and 
income  of  parentsj  if  a  minor-;  and  employability  (32)rm<? 

(c)  milk  for  children  in  nonprofit  high  schools  and  schools  of 
lower  levels ,  child-care  centers,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children.  (33)0*  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Special  Milk  krograng  as  authorized  by  section 
3-  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1-Odd  -(43  t-dSdA  1-7-72)- 
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$4-20, 000 ,000j  to  b©  transferred  from  funds  available  under 
seetien  £3  el  tbe  Aet  ef  August  34T  4935  -f7  4USA4  £4-2©)  , 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  including  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1761-1768),  market  development 
activities  abroad,  and  for  enabling  the  Secretary  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  integrate  activities  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  for  representation  allowances  and  for  expenses  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3,  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1766),  (34)$23, 937, 000  $23,  937,000:  Provided, 
That  not  less  than  $255,000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
appropriation  shall  he  available  to  obtain  statistics  and  related 
facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and  complete  information 
on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis:  Provided  further, 
That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $3,117,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  shall  be  merged  with  this 
appropriation  and  shall  be  available  for  all  expenses  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

H.E.  11612 - 4 
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Commodity  Exchange  Authority 


2  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

3  For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 

4  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 

5  l-17a) ,  (3 5)$2"1 00-, QOOr  $2,321,000. 

6  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

7  Service 

8  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 

9  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

10  For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricul- 

11  tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  including  ex- 

12  penses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 

13  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

14  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393)  ;  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

15  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161)  ;  sections  7  to  15,  16(a). 

16  16  (d) ,  16  (e) ,  16  (f) ,  16  (i) ,  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 

17  tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 

18  590g-590q)  ;  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7 

19  U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and  1816)  ;  and  laws  per- 

20  tabling  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  (36)f447, 

21  424MI00  $146,000,000:  Provided,  That,  in  addition  not  to 

22  exceed  $62,483,000  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 

23  this  appropriation  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

24  fund  (including  not  to  exceed  $26,757,000  under  the  limi- 

25  tation  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  ex- 
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penses)  :  Provided  further ,  That  other  funds  made  available 
to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
for  authorized  activities  may  he  advanced  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation:  Provided  further ,  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the  vote  in  any  referendum; 
(2)  to  influence  agricultural  legislation,  except  as  permitted 
in  18  U.S.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expenses 
of  members  of  county  and  community  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  engaging  in  any 
activities  other  than  advisory  and  supervisory  duties  and  dele¬ 
gated  program  functions  prescribed  in  administrative  regula¬ 
tions  (37>-  -Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  by  this  Aet  shah  he  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
any  price  support  program  -(other  than  for  sugar-)-  under 
which  payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  under  ah 
such  programs  are  made  to  any  producer  on  any  crop  planted 
m  the  fiscal  year  19-70. 

SUGAE  ACT  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161), 
(3 8)$ 89, 500,-000  $9-3,000,000  remain  available  until  June 
30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  program 
authorized  in  sections  7  to  15,  16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p  (a) , 
and  590q) ,  including  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States, 
$195,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  December  31  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  programs 
of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Acts,  1968  and  1969, 
carried  out  during  the  period  July  1,  1967,  to  December 
31,  1969,  inclusive:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or 
expenses  of  any  regional  information  employees  or  any 
State  information  employees,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the 
answering  of  inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided  further,  That 
no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  current  year’s  program  ma}' 
be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wetland  Types  3 
(III) ,  4  (IV) ,  and  5  (V)  in  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Circular  39,  Wetlands  of 
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the  United  States,  1956:  Provided  further ,  That  necessary 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  formulation  and  administration  of  the 
1970  program  of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving 
practices,  including  related  wildlife  conserving  practices  and 
pollution  abatement  practices,  under  the  Act  of  February  29, 
19o6,  as  amended  ^amounting  to  (39)$!^  0-000  $185- 
000,000,  excluding  administration,  except  that  no  partici¬ 
pant  shall  receive  more  than  $2,500,  except  where  the  par¬ 
ticipants  from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches  join  to  carry  out 
approved  practices  designed  to  conserve  or  improve  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  the  community)  :  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  allocation  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  agricultural  conservation  program  for  any  county 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  such  county  committee  and 
approval  of  the  State  committee,  be  withheld  and  allotted 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services  of  its  tech¬ 
nicians  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  in  the  participating  counties,  and 
shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
any  purpose  other  than  technical  and  other  assistance  in 
such  counties,  and  in  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State  commit¬ 
tee,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  may  be  made  available 
to  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency  for 
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the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions:  Provided 
further,  That  for  the  current  year’s  program  $2,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  technical  assistance  in  formulating 
and  carrying  out  agricultural  conservation  practices:  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  such  amounts  shall  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other 
farming  material,  or  any  soil-terracing  services,  and  making 
grants  thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  them  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  farming  practices  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
programs  provided  for  herein:  Provided  further,  That  no 
part  of  any  funds  available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau, 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  constituting  a  part  of 
such  Department,  shall  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  payment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities”,  approved 
August  2,  1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  1913,  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to  violate 
such  section  which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other  expenses 
designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  except  upon  request  of  any  Member  or  through  the 
proper  official  channels. 
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CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 


For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  as  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1838) 

$78, 600, 000  (41)^  Provided,  That  no 
are  authorized  for  f+eeal  year  4-070  :  Provided,  That  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  shall  not 
require  payments  during  the  calendar  year  1970  exceeding 
$99,300,000. 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a  conservation 
reserve  program  as  authorized  by  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and 
1816) ,  and  to  cany  out  liquidation  activities  for  the  acreage 
reserve  program,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  (42) 
$37,-5004)00  $37 ,250,000,  with  which  may  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
soil  bank  programs:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  these  funds 
shall  be  paid  on  any  contract  which  is  illegal  under  the  law 
due  to  the  division  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  evading  limits 
on  annual  payments  to  participants. 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 
For  emergency  conservation  measures,  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  funds 
appropriated  under  this  head  in  the  Third  Supplemental 
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Appropriation  Act,  1957,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$5,000,000,  with  which,  shall  he  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  emergency 
conservation  measures. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (Public  Law  90^484) , 
$200,000:  Provided ,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  indemnity  payments  to  any 
farmer  whose  milk  was  removed  from  connnercial  markets 
as  a  result  of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Kural  Community  Development  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of 
the  Kural  Community  Development  Service  in  providing 
leadership  and  related  services  in  carrying  out  the  rural 
areas  development  activities  of  the  Department,  $450,- 
000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


16  For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
^  General,  including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
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U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  (43>$4-3, -389^000  $13,925,000. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  administration  of  the  Pack¬ 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  field 
employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  em¬ 
ployment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  (44)8^2-00-000  $3,509,- 
300. 


Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  payment  of  fees  or 
dues  for  the  use  of  law  libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field 

service,  (45)$4y000,000  $5,459,000. 

Office  of  Information 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Information  for 
the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  and  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  informational  work  and  programs  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Department,  $2,106,000,  of  which  total 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $612,000  may  be  used  for 
farmers’  bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  an 
equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of  which  shall  be  available 
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to  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed  franks 
furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
in  Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  417),  and  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by 
section  73  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895  (44  U.S.C.  241)  : 
Provided ,  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  or 
exhibits  by  the  Department,  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

National  Agricultural  Library 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  (46>$-3,200,000  $3,226 ,7 50:  Provided,  That  this 


appropriation  shall  lie  available  for  employment  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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Office  of  Management  Services 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  to  provide  management  support  services  to 
selected  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  (47>$37O^O7O0O  $3,050,000. 

General  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  for  general  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for 
and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
employment  under  5  TJ.S.C.  3109,  $4,838,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed  from  applicable 
appropriations  for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  hearings  as  required  by  5  TJ.S.C.  551-558:  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  of  this  amount  shall  he 
available  for  official  reception  and  representation  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds 
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contained  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  established  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  78-129  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
responsibilities  under  the  Civil  Fights  Act  of  1964. 

TITLE  II— CREDIT  AGENCIES 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.G.  901—924) ,  as 
follows : 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  and  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  3  (a)  of  said  Act,  and  to  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  accordance  with  section 
3(e)  of  said  Act,  as  follows:  rural  electrification  program, 
(48)$^OvOOtb0OO  $ 340,000,000 ,  and  rural  telephone  pro¬ 
gram,  $123,300,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  financial  and  credit  reports,  funds  for  emplo}mient 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $13,- 
429,000. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 

DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

Direct  loans  and  advances  under  subtitles  A  and  B,  and 
advances  under  section  335  (a)  for  which  funds  are  not 
otherwise  available,  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921),  as  amended, 
may  be  made  from  funds  available  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  loan  account  as  follows:  real  estate 
loans,  (49)$^tO96tO0O  $ 69,600,000 ,  and  operating  loans, 
$275,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

For  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pursuant  to  section 
518(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1488), 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  from  funds  in  the  rural  hous¬ 
ing  direct  loan  account.  Hereafter,  farmer  applicants  for 
direct  or  insured  rural  housing  loans  shall  be  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  such  collateral  security  as  is  required  of  owners 
of  nonfarm  tracts. 

EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 
(DISASTER  LOANS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Emergency  Credit 
Revolving  Fund,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1961 
(7  U.S.C.  1967),  $31,918,000. 
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RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 
For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)  (2)  and  306 
(a)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926),  (50)$40,000, 
000  $ 46,000,000 . 


RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 
For  financial  assistance  to  public  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  for  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section 
516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1486) ,  (5  1  )$l-2 dOjOOO  $ 3,700,000 ,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELF  HOUSING 


For  grants  pursuant  to  section  523(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c),  (52)147250, 000 
$2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section  523  (b)  (1)  (B)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c)  and  related 
advances,  (5 , ) )-$600yOOO  $1 ,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  administering  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
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Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1921-1991), 

as  amended,  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1471-1490c),  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpo¬ 
ration  Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3,  1950  (40 
U.S.C.  440-444) ,  and  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z- 
171  5z-l),  and  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  461) ,  (54)f&bQQQ?QQQ  $ 67,500,000 . 
together  with  not  more  than  $2,250,000  of  the  charges  col¬ 
lected  in  connection  with  the  insurance  of  loans  as  authorized 
by  section  309(e)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  section  514(b) 
(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  various  programs  administered  by  this 
agency  may  he  transferred  to  this  appropriation  for  tempo¬ 
rary  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) 
to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  work  load  increases:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  any  funds  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
used  to  administer  a  program  which  makes  rural  housing 
grants  pursuant  to  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 
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TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS 
The  following  corporations  and  agencies  are  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  and  borrowing  authority  available  to  each  such  cor¬ 
poration  or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation  or 
agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
For  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  $12,000,000. 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FUND 

Not  to  exceed  $1,648,000  of  administrative  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  may  be  paid  from  premium  income. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CAPITAL  STOCK 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe 
and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  provided  in  section  504  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1504) ,  $10,000,000. 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 
To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
net  reabzed  losses  sustained  in  prior  years  but  not  previously 
reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15 
U.S.C.  7 1 3a— 1 1 ,  7 13a— 12 ) ,  in  the  following  amounts:  fiscal 
year  1961,  $57,047,170;  fiscal  year  1967,  $2,210,668,971; 
fiscal  year  1968,  (55)$§^873447g50  $ 2,948,217,859 ;  in 
total,  (56)$4,065,934-,090  $ 5,215,934,000 :  Provided,  That 
no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate 
or  administer  programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which  per¬ 
mits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  North 
Vietnam  any  equipment,  materials  or  commodities,  so  long  as 
North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 


LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  carrying  out  any 
activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  (57)  $34,509^009  $ 32,000,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation:  Pro- 
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vided  further,  That  $945,000  of  this  authorization  shall  be 
available  only  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  sales  program  of 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  charter:  Provided  further,  That  not  less  than  7  per 
centum  of  this  authorization  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be 
apportioned  pursuant  to  section  3079  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations: 
Provided  further,  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including 
legal  and  special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee 
basis,  but  not  including  other  personal  services)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  improve¬ 
ment,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest, 
including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral,  shall 
be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  other¬ 
wise  recoverable,  and  unrecovered  prior  years’  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  thereon,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1701-1710,  1721-1725,  1731— 1736d) ,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  sale  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
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pursuant  to  title  I  of  said  Act,  (58)$4r0070007000  $420,- 
000,000;  and  (2)  commodities  disposed  of  and  other  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  donations  abroad,  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  said  Act  (59)$50070007000  $515,000,000. 

BARTERED  MATERIALS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
For  unrecovered  prior  years’  costs  related  to  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products  and  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  28, 
1956,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1856) ,  (60)$750j000  $1,250,- 
000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  IV— BELATED  AGENCIES 
Farm  Credit  Administration 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
Not  to  exceed  $3,628,000  (from  assessments  collected 
from  farm  credit  agencies)  shall  be  obligated  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  law, 
appropriations  and  authorizations  made  for  the  Department 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  specifically  provided  for,  of  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  and  (6 1 ) thirty  -(530)-  sixty-six  (500)  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  of  which  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (468) 
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shall  he  for  replacement  only,  and  for  the  hire  of  such 
vehicles. 

Sec.  502.  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or  restricting 
the  employment  of  aliens  shall  not  apply  to  employment 
under  the  appropriation  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Sec.  503.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902) . 

Sec.  504.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pajunent  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  who,  as  such  officer  or  employee,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  or  any  division,  commission,  or 
bureau  thereof,  issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  any  prediction, 
oral  or  written,  or  forecast,  except  as  to  damage  threatened 
or  caused  by  insects  and  pests,  with  respect  to  future  prices 
of  cotton  or  the  trend  of  same. 

Sec.  505.  Except  to  provide  materials  required  in  or 
incident  to  research  or  experimental  work  where  no  suitable 
domestic  product  is  available,  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
twine  manufactured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  506.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized 
by  the  Acts  of  August  14,  1946,  July  28,  1954,  and  Septem- 
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ber  6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.  427,  1621-1629;  42  U.S.C.  1891- 
1893) ,  shall  be  available  for  contracting  in  accordance  with 
said  Acts. 

Sec.  507.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  (his 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  beyond  the  current 
fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  interdepartmental  boards,  commissions,  coun¬ 
cils,  committees,  or  similar  groups  under  sec.  214  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (31  U.S.C.  691) 
which  do  not  have  prior  and  specific  Congressional  approval 
of  such  method  of  financial  support. 

Sec.  509.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  salaries  of  any  Federal  employee 
who  is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on 
a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to 
property  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or 
property  in  the  community  concerned. 

Sec.  510.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered  by  this  Act, 
whether  financed  from  funds  contained  in  this  Act  or  from 
other  sources,  may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364,  and  such  positions  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 


42 


1  tion  in  determining  numbers  of  employees  under  subsection 

2  (a)  of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsection 

3  (b)  of  that  section. 

4  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Department  of  Agricul- 

5  ture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1970”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  27,  1969. 

Attest:  W.  PAT  JENNINGS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  July  7,  1969. 
Attest:  FRANCIS  R.  VALEO, 

Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  11612,  the 

agricultural  appropriations  bill,  and  a  motion  by  Rep.  Conte  to  instruct 

the  conferees  to  insist  on  limitation  of  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000 

was  rejected,  181-177  (pp.  H9321-2),  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 


MARKETINGS  PRODUCTION  RESEARCH.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  an 
Agriculture  subcommittee  approved  for  full  committee  action  H.  R.^536,  to 
authorize  production  research  under  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs; 
a  motion  to  report  H.  R.  9655,  the  honey  promotion  and  researcja  bill  was 
rejected  but  the  bill  will  probably  come  up  for  reconsideration  at  the 
next  meeting;  and  that  the  subcommittee  also  considered  H.  Jf.  10710,  the 
production  researo^  and  advertising  bill,  but  deferred  action  on  it, 
p.  D928 


COTTON.  Rep.  Findley  disagreed  with  this  Department 1 ^statistics  on  the 
snapback  provision  of  the  cotton  program,  p.  H932CV 


WATER  POLLUTION.  Conferees  ''were  appointed  on  H. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (  p.  H9343. 

appointed . 

TAX  REFORM.  Rep.  Patman  inserted  the  text  o, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Hy  R.  132 
pp.  H9 386-90 


4148,  to  amend  the 

Senate  conferees  have  been 


his  remarks  given  before 
,  the  tax  reform  bill. 


6.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  H.  R.  13000,  the 


Federal  salary  comparability  bill  wj'll'be  considered  beginning  Tuesday, 
also  that  H.  R.  4293,  the  export  oontrolNbi 1 1  will  be  considered  next 

>.  H9353 


week;  and  that  conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  any  time. 

p.  H9391 


ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Oct, 


4ATE 


EDUCATION.  Both  Houses /deceived  the  President's  second  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Corpmittee  on  Adult  Basic  Education\(H.  Doc.  91-176). 
pp.  S12212 ,  H9353 

The  Labor  and  E<ablic  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  repoist  (but  did  not 
actually  report)/S.338,  relating  to  educational  assistance  rate  increases, 
flight- training^ loans,  and  farm  training  programs  (amendedX  p,  D927 
Sen.  Murphy  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Baltimore  City  public  schools 
urging  enactment  of  the  proposed  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Ac\  p.  S12276 


( 


CREDIT.  t(.  subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  appb&ved  for 
full  committee  consideration  S.  823,  to  enable  consumers  to  protect 
themaelves  against  arbitrary,  erroneous,  and  malicious  credit  information, 
p.  P926 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


October  9,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

\A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


e  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following  Members  failed 
their'hames: 

\  [Roll  No.  211] 

to  answer  1 

Barrett  \ 

Gude 

Pucinski 

Berry  \ 

Halpem 

Purcell 

Blatnik  \ 

Hanley 

Rees 

Brooks  \ 

.Hansen,  Idaho 

Reifel 

Burton,  Utah 

NHarsha 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cahill 

Harvey 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Carey 

HoUfield 

Rostenkowski 

Celler 

Howard 

St.  Onge 

Clark* 

Hull  \ 

Scheuer 

Clay 

IchordX 

Sebelius 

Collins 

Karth  \ 

Shriver 

Corman 

Kirwan  \ 

Stafford 

Dawson 

Leggett  \ 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Denney 

Lipscomb  \ 

Stephens 

Diggs 

Lukens  \ 

^Symington 

Eckhardt 

Melcher 

league,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Miller,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Morton 

Tunney 

Flood 

Nichols 

Vanik 

Ford, 

O’Hara 

Watson 

William  D. 

O’Konski 

Whitehurst 

Foreman 

Ottinger 

WidnallX 

Gallagher 

Pelly 

Wilson,  Bob 

GUbert 

Pepper 

Wilson,  \ 

Gray 

Pimie 

Charles  H.\ 

Griffin 

Grover 

Podell 

Powell 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
quorum  call  just  concluded — rollcall  No. 
211 — I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber 
because  I  was  holding  hearings  on  the 
educational  needs  of  the  seventies,  and 
we  had  a  very  distinguished  group  of 
witnesses  appearing  before  our  sub¬ 
committee. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11612,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG¬ 
RICULTURE  AND  RELATED  AGEN¬ 
CIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi’om 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  assure  my 
friend  and  colleague  I  shall  not  object — 
I  do  so  because  at  the  proper  time  a  pref¬ 
erential  motion  will  be  made  to  instruct 
conferees.  This  is  an  unusual  procedure, 
and  in  view  of  that,  I  thought  perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  might 
shed  some  light  as  to  the  Members  who 
have  been  recommended  as  conferees. 

Tire  reason  I  bring  up  this  question — 
and  I  realize  that,  too,  is  quite  unusual — 


is  that  as  I  have  examined  those  who  have 
been  conferees  on  previous  agriculture 
appropriation  bills  and  who  are  still 
Members  of  this  body,  as  to  how  they 
voted  on  the  Conte  amendment  last  July 
31,  as  well  as  on  the  Conte  amendment 
earlier  this  year.  I  do  not  find  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  them  for  the  payment 
limitation  amendment.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  notice  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  there  are  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  parties  who  did  vote  for  the 
Conte  amendment  this  year,  and  it  would 
reassure  us  if  we  could  feel  the  position 
of  the  House  on  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ment  limitations  would  be  supported  by 
Members  who  voted  for  the  Conte 
amendment  earlier  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  shed 
some  light  as  to  the  identity  of  those  rec¬ 
ommended  to  be  conferees. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  addressing 
the  question  to  me,  but  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  this  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
Speaker;  and  when  the  Speaker  cares  to, 
he  asks  advice  in  that  area;  and  when 
he  does  not  care  to,  that  is  within  his 
own  purview.  So  I  cannot  say  what  the 
Speaker  will  do. 

Through  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here  I  have  seen  the  entire  subcommittee 
appointed  on  occasions,  and  I  personally 
could  not  differ  with  that  course,  but  I 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  have 
examined  the  votes  of  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Conte 
issue,  I  believe  it  was  late  in  May  of  this 
year,  I  find  11  Democrats  did  vote  for 
the  Conte  amendment,  and  10  Republi¬ 
cans  voted  for  it. 

So  I  am  hopeful  among  those  named 
to  the  conference  will  be  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  are  recorded  in  favor 
of  putting  a  limitation  on  individual 
payments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Conte  moves  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  11612,  be  instructed  to  insist  on 
the  provision  beginning  on  page  22,  line  17 
which  reads  as  follows : 

“Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000 
under  all  such  programs  are  made  to  any 
producer  on  any  crops  planted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970.” 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker - 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rose  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  motion. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amend¬ 
ment  37  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  provides 
that  the  language  on  page  23  of  the 
House  bill — which  I  shall  read — "Pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act” - 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
mention  amendment  27? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  37,  on  page  23  of 
the  Senate  bill,  to  strike  out  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman  re¬ 
peat  that  again?  Amendment  37? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Amendment  No.  37, 
page  23  of  the  bill  H.R.  11612  as  printed 
in  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  bill  itself  will 
show  that  the  so-called  Conte  amend¬ 
ment  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  on 
page  23  of  the  bill  as  printed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  is  identified  as  amendment  37  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Speaker  to  the  fact  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  asked  for,  and  which 
was  accepted,  called  on  the  conferees  to 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  So  we  have,  by  unanimous  consent, 
just  instructed  the  conferees  to  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  of  which 
amendment  37  is  one,  so  any  further  in¬ 
struction  would  be  superfluous  and 
would  be  out  of  order,  because  we  have 
by  unanimous  consent  agreed  that  the 
conferees  would  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  of  which  the  Conte  amend¬ 
ment  repeal  is  one. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  the  point  of  or¬ 
der  is  out  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  gentleman  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

The  House  has  a  right  to  work  its  will 
here  and  to  instruct  the  conferees  in  any 
manner  it  pleases.  The  only  thing  we 
have  before  us  now  is  the  unanimous 
consent  to  go  to  conference  and  to  ap¬ 
point  conferees.  At  this  point  any  Mem¬ 
ber  can  get  up  to  ask  for  instruction  of 
conferees  to  go  to  conference  and  sus¬ 
tain  and  substantiate  the  will  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  this  particular 
amendment. 

Therefore,  I  feel  the  Chair  should 
overrule  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

This  question  has  been  passed  upon  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  and  the  Chair 
calls  attention  to  one  previous  ruling 
made  on  this  same  question  to  be  found 
in  Cannon’s  Procedures,  page  126: 

Adoption  of  a  motion  to  disagree  or  to  in¬ 
sist  on  disagreement  to  a  Senate  amendment 
does  not  preclude  consideration  of  subse¬ 
quent  motions  instructing  conferees  to  take 
other  action  on  such  amendments  or  parts 
thereof,  and. the  question  as  to  whether  a 
motion  to  instruct  is  inconsistent  with  action 
previously  taken  is  a  question  for  the  House, 
and  not  the  Chair.  (Cannon  Precepts  VHI 
3237-9, 3230) 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 
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PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House  di¬ 
vided,  and  there  were — ayes  64,  noes  44. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  181,  nays  177,  not  voting  73, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  212] 

YEAS— 181 


Abbitt 

Flood 

Montgomery 

Abemethy 

Flowers 

Morton 

Adair 

Flynt 

Myers 

Albert 

Foley 

Natcher 

Alexander 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Olsen 

Anderson, 

Fountain 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Passman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Galifianakis 

Patman 

Andrews, 

Gettys 

Patten 

N.  Dak. 

Goldwater 

Perkins 

Arends 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

Aspinall 

Goodling 

Poage 

Ayres 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pollock 

Belcher 

Gubser 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Hagan 

Price,  Tex. 

Bevill 

Haley 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Blackburn 

Hammer- 

Quillen 

Blanton 

schmidt 

Randall 

Boggs 

Hanna 

Rarick 

Bolling 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reid,  Ill. 

Bow 

Hathaway 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Hebert 

Rivers 

Brinkley 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Brock 

Hicks 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Jonas 

Roudebush 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Satterfield 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schadeberg 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Kazen 

Scherle 

Burton,  Calif. 

Kee 

Sikes 

Bush 

King 

Sisk 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kleppe 

Skubitz 

Cabell 

Kuykendall 

Slack 

Caffery 

Kyi 

Smith,  Iowa 

Camp 

Kyros 

Snyder 

Carter 

Landgrebe 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Landrum 

Steed 

Celler 

Langen 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Chappell 

Lennon 

Stubblefield 

Clausen, 

Lloyd 

Stuckey 

Don  H. 

Long,  La. 

Talcott 

Colmer 

McClory 

Taylor 

Daniel,  Va. 

McClure 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McFall 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McKneally 

Udall 

de  la  Garza 

McMillan 

Ullman 

Dellenback 

Mahon 

Utt 

Dent 

Mann 

Vigorito 

Derwinskl 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Devine 

Mathias 

Waldie 

Dickinson 

Matsunaga 

Wampler 

Dorn 

May 

Watts 

Dowdy 

Meeds 

White 

Downing 

Mel  cher 

Whitten 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Eckhardt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

Edmondson 

Mills 

Wold 

Edwards,  La. 

Mink 

Wylie 

Evans,  Colo. 

MinshaU 

Young 

Evins,  Tenn. 
Fisher 

Mize 

Mizell 

Zion 

Adams 

NAYS — 177 
Fulton,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Addabbo 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Calif. 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Annunzio 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

Ashbrook 

Giaimo 

Nelsen 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Baring 

Green,  Pa. 

Obey 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Beall,  Md. 

Gross 

Ottinger 

Bennett 

Grover 

Pettis 

Betts 

Gude 

Philbin 

Biaggi 

Hall 

Pike 

Biester 

Hamilton 

Poff 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Price,  Ill. 

Boland 

Hastings 

Pucinski 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Quie 

Brasco 

Hays 

Railsback 

Broomfield 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

.  Reid,  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoski  • 

Riegle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hogan 

Rodino 

Burke,  Mass. 

Horton 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Button 

Hosmer 

Rosenthal 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hungate 

Roth 

Chisholm 

Hunt 

Roybal 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Ruppe 

Clawson,  Del 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Cleveland 

Jarman 

St  Germain 

Cohelan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Collier 

Kastenmeier 

Saylor 

Conable 

Keith 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Kluczynski 

Schneebeli 

Conyers 

Koch 

Schwengel 

Corbett 

Latta 

Scott 

Coughlin 

Long,  Md. 

Shipley 

Cowger 

Lowenstein 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Lujan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Culver 

McCarthy 

Staggers 

Cunningham 

McCloskey 

Stanton 

Daddario 

McCulloch 

Stokes 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McDade 

Stratton 

Delaney 

McDonald, 

Taft 

Dennis 

Mich. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dingell 

McEwen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Tiernan 

Dulski 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlin 

Dwyer 

MacGregor 

Vanik 

Erlenbom 

Madden 

Watkins 

Esch 

Mailliard 

Weicker 

Eshleman 

Marsh 

Whalen 

Fallon 

Mayne 

Whalley 

Farbstein 

Meskill 

Williams 

Feighan 

Mikva 

Wolff 

Findley 

Minish 

Wydler 

Fish 

Mollohan 

Wyman 

Fraser 

Monagan 

Yates 

Frelinghuysen 

Moorhead 

Yatron 

Frey 

Morgan 

Zablocki 

Friedel 

Morse 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 73 

Anderson,  Ill, 

Gray 

Purcell 

Berry 

Griffin 

Rees 

Blatnik 

Halpern 

Reifel 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Robison 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Harsha 

Rostenkowski 

Cahill 

Harvey 

St.  Onge 

Carey 

Holifield 

Sebelius 

Casey 

Howard 

Shriver 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Stafford 

Clark 

Ichord 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Clay 

Karth 

Stephens 

Collins 

Kirwan 

Sullivan 

Corman 

Leggett 

Symington 

Dawson 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif. 

Denney 

Lukens 

Tunney 

Diggs 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nichols 

Watson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

O'Hara 

Whitehurst 

Eilberg 

O’Konski 

Widnall 

Fascell 

Pelly 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford, 

Pepper 

Wilson, 

William  D. 

Pimie 

Charles  H. 

Foreman 

Podell 

Wright 

Gilbert 

Powell 

Wyatt 

So  the 

preferential 

motion  was 

agreed  to. 
The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Holifield  against. 
Mr.  Griffin  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 
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Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Robison  against. 

Mr.  Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for,  with  Mr.  Pimie  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Sebelius  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Stafford  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Eilberg  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr.  Casey  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnik  against. 

Mr.  Purcell  for,  with  Mr.  O’Hara  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Clay  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Shriver  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  - 

Messrs.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia, 
KLEPPE,  BELL  of  California,  DENT, 
and  WALDIE  changed  their  votes  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
vote  181  affirmative  and  177  negative? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
request  a  recapitulation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  feels  that  if  there  was  a 
difference  of  one  or  two  votes,  the  Chair 
would  order  a  recapitulation,  but  where 
there  are  four  votes  the  Chair  does  not 
feel  a  recapitulation  should  be  ordered. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following  con¬ 
ferees:  Messrs.  Whitten,  Natcher,  Hull, 
Shipley,  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mahon, 
Langen,  Michel,  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
and  Bow. 

Without  objection,  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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HOUSE 


1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 

H.  R.  11612  (H.  Repto  91-657)  (pp.  H11035-7,  .  Attached  to  this 

Digest  is  a  table  reflecting  the  changes  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 
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2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed,  362-25,  with  amendments  H.  R.  14794,  the  Department 

of  Transportation  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill.  pp.  H10990- 11034 
\  / 

3.  FORESTS  ;\TIMBER.  The  Agricullnre  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  12025j 

to  providh  for  the  more  efficient  development  and  improved  management  of 
national  forest  commercial  forest  land,  to  establish  a  high  timber  yield  fund 
(H.  Rept.  914655) .  p.  HI 1071 

4.  TAHOE  COMPACT.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  118,  to 

grant  the  consent\of  the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning  compact,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  others  to  pooperate  with  the  planning 
agency  thereby  creathp  (H.  Rept.  91-650).  p.  H11071 

5.  COPYRIGHTS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  J.  Res.  143,  to  extend  the 

duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain  ^zases  (H.  Rept.  91-651).  p. 

HI 1071  \  / 

6.  MINERALS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior/and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 

approved  for  full  committee  action  H.  /.  9882,  amended,  to  authorize  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests /of  the  U,  S.  in  certain  lands  in  Fla. 
p.  D1085  \/ 

7.  M4RINE  RESOURCES.  Subcommittees  hf  the^  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Committee  approved  for  full  committee  action  H.  R.  13247,  amended,  to  amend 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  and  long-range:  national  program  of  research,  development, 
technical  services,  exploration  and  utilization  with  respect  to  our  marine 
and  atmospheric  environment ;  and  H.  R.  13407, \to  consent  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact,  p.  D1Q86 

8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.dJent  deplored  the  effect  of  imported  goods  on  American 

industry.  p.  H109/7  \ 

Rep.  Findley  discussed  trade  with  Japan  and  commenced  this  Department's 
"forthright  steps"  taken  to  increase  agricultural  commodities  sales  to 

Japan,  p.  H1I053  \ 

Rep.  Gerald  Ford  commended  the  President's  trade  message.  pp.  11980-1 

9.  INFLATION/  Reps .  Annunzio  and  Saylor  discussed  inflation  and\igh  interest 

rates  add  inserted  articles  on  this  subject,  pp.  H11039-40,  HK1064 


10.  PARK!/  RECREATION.  Rep.  Saylor  called  for  a  slowing  down  of  construction  of 

freeways  at  the  sacrifice  of  public  lands  for  such  purpose,  pp.  H1I038-9 

11.  RhODESIA.  Several  Representatives  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  economic 

/  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  pp.  H11041-7  \ 
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LANDS.  H.  R.  14855  by  Rep.  Hansen,  to  amend  the  act  of  August  31,  1954  (68 
Stat.  1026),  providing  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
Michaud  Flats  irrigation  project;  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
\Committee. 

Ho  R.  14857  by  Rep.  Long,  to  declare  and  determine  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  primary  authority  of  the  several  states  to  control, 
regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wildlife  within  their  territorial  bc^undaries,  etc. 
to  th\  Merchant  fr&rine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 


0 


.ce. 


COMMITTEE  HEARING 

Nov.  19:  S.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (exec) 

Child-resistent  packaging  of  hazardous  substances,  S.  Comm 
Establish  international  quarantine  station,  H.  Agricultur 
Cotton  program,  H.  Agriculture. 

Intergovernmental  personnel  bill,  H.  Education 
Create  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  American  future, 
Operations. 

20:  Farmer  bargaining,  §s.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Angevin?,  FCS 
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Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12829)  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
id  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
encexeport : 

Amendment  No.  1:  Section  2  of  the  House 
bill  amended  section  4911(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  otede  of  1954  to  extend  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  V  the  interest  equalization  tax 
from  AugustNsi,  1969,  to  March  31,  1971.  The 
Senate  amencnnent  extended  the  expiration 
date  of  the  taxNrom  September  30,  1969,  to 
March  31,  1971,  reflecting  the  temporary  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  taxN^hich  had  occurred  since 
House  passage  of  thevbill.  The  House  recedes 
with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  aM  3:  Section  4(e)  (2) 
of  the  House  bill  added  tcSsection  4920  of  the 
Code  a  new  subsection  N) ,  permitting  a 
domestic  financing  companV  to  elect  to  be 
treated  as  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  interest  equalization  tax  if  it 
satisfies  certain  conditions;  anmng  other 
things  the  trade  or  busness  in  which  it  is 
exclusively  engaged  must  involve  oneynr  more 
specified  types  of  debt  obligations Nrising 
out  of  sales  of  tangible  personal  property. 
The  Senate  amendments  added  language 
permitting  this  election  in  a  case  where  clje 
debt  obligations  involved  arise  wholly 
partly  out  of  the  lease  of  tangible  personal'' 
property  if  at  least  85  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  property  subject  to  the  lease  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  use  of  property  manufac¬ 
tured,  produced,  grown,  or  extracted  in  the 
United  States  or  to  the  performance  of  serv¬ 
ices  by  a  United  States  person  or  to  both. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Section  4(e)  of  the 
House  bill,  in  its  amendment  to  section  4920 
of  the  Code  permitting  a  domestic  financing 
company  to  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
issuer  or  obligor  for  purposes  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  required  that  such  com¬ 
pany  own  only  certain  specified  types  of  debt 
obligations  arising  out  of  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property.  The  Senate  amendment 
added  a  provision  allowing  a  financing  com¬ 
pany  to  own  other  debt  obligations  acquired 
in  the  course  of,  and  Incidental  to  carrying 
on,  its  financing  company  business,  without 
losing  its  right  to  make  such  election.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Section  4(e)  of  the 
House  bill,  in  its  amendment  to  section  4920 
of  the  Code  permitting  a  domestic  financing 
company  to  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
Issuer  or  obligor  for  puropses  of  the  inter 
equalization  tax,  allowed  such  comps 
treat  its  trade  accounts  and  accrued  liaj^li- 
ties  as  foreign  funds  out  of  which  debyobli¬ 
gations  may  be  acquired  only  in  the  >ase  of 
accounts  and  liabilities  which  ar^q>ayable 
within  a  period  of  1  year  of  the /date  they 
were  incurred  or  accrued.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  added  language  extending  this  period 
from  1  to  3  years  in  the  case  in  accrued  for¬ 
eign  tax  liabilities.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  6 :  The  Senate  amendment 
added  to  section  4  of  the  House  bill  a  new 
subsection  (i),  amending  section  4914(c)  (6) 
of  the  Code  to  providfyftn  exemption  from  the 
interest  equalization' tax  (similar  to  the  ex¬ 
emption  presently/provided  in  the  case  of 
export  sales  involving  nonproducing  ex¬ 
porters)  where /a  United  States  person  ac¬ 
quires  a  debt /obligation  of  a  foreign  person 
which  arises/dmt  of  a  lease  of  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  such  foreign  person,  if 
either  (iy  such  debt  obligation  (or  any  re¬ 
lated  obligation  arising  out  of  the  lease) 
is  gu  a/an  teed  or  Insured,  by  a  United  States 
or  instrumentality,  or  (ii)  at  least 
85  /percent  of  the  value  of  the  property  is 
attributable  to  the  use  of  tangible  personal 
Property  which  was  manufactured  or  pro- 
'duced  in  the  United  States  or  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  services  with  respect  to  the 
leased  property  under  the  terms  of  the  least 


by  the  United  States  persons  (or  an  affiliated 
corporation)  or  to  both.  Thus,  a  United 
States  person  either  could  directly  make  such 
an  export  lease  free  of  tax  or  could  make  a 
tax-free  direct  investment  in  a  foreign  cor¬ 
poration  which  engaged  in  such  export  leas¬ 
ing  transactions.  The  new  subsection  (i)  also 
amends  section  4920(a)  (1)  of  the  Code  to 
make  it  clear  that  an.  obligation  arising  un¬ 
der  a  lease  entered  into  principally  as  a  fi¬ 
nancing  transaction  is  to  be  considered  a 
debt  obligation  for  interest  equalization  tax 
purposes;  this  provision  would  of  course  have 
no  effect  on  the  treatment  or  characterization 
of  such  a  lease  for  insome  tax  purposes.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Tire  Senate  amendment 
added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section  5,  add¬ 
ing  to  section  4182  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  a  new  subsection  (c)  relating 
to  ammunition  recordkeeping  requirements. 
Under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  and  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  thereunder,  a  person  selling 
ammunition  is  required  to  obtain  the  pur¬ 
chaser's  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  and 
some  form  of  identification,  and  to  note  cer¬ 
tain  additional  information  in  his  records. 
The  new  section  4182(c)  in  effect  repeals 
these  requirements  in  the  case  of  sales  of 
shotgun  ammunition,  ammunition  suitable 
for  use  only  in  rifles  generally  available  in 
commerce,  or  component  parts  therefor;  pur¬ 
chases  of  ammunition  presently  interchange¬ 
able  between  rifles  and  handguns,  such  as  .22 
toliber  rimfire  ammunition,  would  continue 
tNbe  subject  to  the  recordkeeping  require¬ 
ments.  The  House  recedes. 

W.  B.  Mills, 

Hale  Boggs, 

John  C.  Watts, 
John  Byrnes, 

James  B.  Utt, 

Manag&te  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  11612,  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RE¬ 
LATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS,  1970 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  H.R.  11612,  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-657) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11612)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  1,  6,  9,  10,  11,  14,  18,  19,  24, 
39,  41,  49,  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  8,  13,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  28,  30, 
31,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  40,  42,  46,  48, 
50,  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  and  60. 

And  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
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insert  "$131,802,200”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  "$935,000”;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$90,809,750”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$1,500,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  "$5,000,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$114,006,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$15,412,800”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$133,595,500”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  "$610,000,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  "$23,437,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$13,657,000”;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$3,354,650”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  "$5,229,500”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment  insert  “$3,025,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$2,500,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$2,125,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$66,250,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  “fifty- 
two  (52)  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis¬ 
agreement  amendment  numbered  12. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

William  H.  Natcher, 

W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 

George  E.  Shipley, 

Prank  E.  Evans, 

George  Mahon, 

Odin  Langen, 

Robert  H.  Michel 
(with  reservation  on 
amendment  No.  48) , 

Jack  Edwards, 

Prank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  Stennis, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con¬ 
ference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend¬ 
ments;  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Title  I — General  Activities 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  1:  Deletes  the  Senate  pro¬ 
posal  for  construction  of  a  new  animal  dis¬ 
ease  and  parasite  research  facility  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $131,802,- 
200  for  research  instead  of  $130,182,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $134,452,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  following  tabu¬ 
lation  indicates  action  of  the  conferees  on 
items  which  were  in  conference : 

Improve  methods  to  control  avian 


leukosis  in  poultry -  $875,  000 

Pood  and  nutrition  research: 

(a)  Pood  and  nutrition  re¬ 
search  studies _  478,  500 

(b)  Update  handbook  on  nu¬ 
trition  “Family  Fare” _  (1) 

Cane  sugar  refining  research _  50,  000 

Bovine  mastitis  and  abnormal 
milk  research -  554,  2 00 


Wholesaling  and  retailing  re¬ 
search  _ _ 2($100,  000) 

Research  acceleration :  Develop¬ 
ment  funds  for  the  U.S.  Meat 
Animal  Research  Center,  Clay 

Center,  Nebraska _ _ _  967, 100 

Research  on  sunflowers  to  im¬ 


prove  varieties  with  high  oil 
content  and  to  breed  disease 
resistant  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  - 100,  000 

Improve  research  methods  and 

controls  on  aquatic  weeds _  324,  900 

Completion  of  financing  on  Is¬ 
raeli  oat  research  on  Avena 

sterilis,  and  on  oat  foliage _  82,  000 

Acceleration  of  cooperatively  fi¬ 
nanced  basic  surgarcane  re¬ 
search  in  Hawaii _  60,  000 

Acceleration  of  sterile  codling 
moth  release  program  (3-year 

program)  _  308, 200 

Acceleration  of  research  on  Carib¬ 
bean  fruit  fly _  133,  000 

Upgrading  quality  of  processed 

peaches _ _ _ _  92,  500 

Pollution  research  concerned 
with  animal  waste  manage¬ 
ment  _  661, 800 

Acceleration  of  special  cost¬ 
cutting  research  program  on 

cotton  _  2,  761,  000 

Facilities : 

Construction  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  research  facilities, 

Beltsville,  Maryland _  3  525,  000 

Senate  additions  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvement _  0 

Senate  additions  for  planning _  0 


1  To  be  completed  with  available  funds. 

2  Prom  contingency  research  fund. 

3  Additional  funds  for  modernization  only. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  that  $935,000 

of  the  appropriation  for  research  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  instead  of  $710,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,306,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Plant  and  animal  dis¬ 
ease  and  pest  control. — Appropriates  $90,- 
809,750  instead  of  $89,493,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $92,126,500  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  On  items  in  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houses,  the  recommendation 
of  the  conferees  provides  for  one-half  of  the 
Senate  increase  in  each  case.  With  reference 
to  the  cooperative  fire  ant  eradication  pro¬ 
gram,  the  conferees  expect  the  Department 
to  take  every  step  possible  to  obtain  match¬ 
ing  funds.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement 
with  language  in  the  Senate  report  stating 
that  at  least  $1,000,000  of  funds  in  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  be  reserved  for  control  of 
plant  and  .related  insect  pests. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Provides  that  $1,500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
construction  of  facilities  instead  of  $1,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  the  Senate  pro¬ 
posal  with  reference  to  the  purchase  or  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemical  pesticides. 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Salaries  and  expenses. 
Special  foreign  currency  program. — Appro¬ 
priates  $5,000,000  instead  of  $4,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,500,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $55,189,- 
000  for  payments  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $53,854,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  $2,000,000  for 
contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $2,150,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Restores  House  lan¬ 
guage  providing  $1,000,000  for  grants  for 
facilities. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Provides  $376,000  for 
expenses  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
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Service  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $426,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  a 
total  amount  of  $62,510,000. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  13:  Payments  to  Stales 
and  Puerto  Rico. — Provides  $83,621,000  for 
payments  for  cooperative  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  work  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $82,006,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
conferees  are  in  agreement  with  the  direc¬ 
tive  in  the  House  report  for  the  use  of 
$7,500,000  for  professional  workers  to  pro¬ 
mote  4-H  type  programs  in  the  depressed 
areas  of  our  cities. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Provides  $375,000  for 
payments  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Education  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$114,006,000  instead  of  $112,391,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House  and  $114,131,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Retirement  and  em¬ 
ployees’  compensation  costs  for  extension 
agents. — Appropriates  $10,240,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10,000,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Federal  Extension 
Service. — Appropriates  $3,838,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,338,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $1,500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $1,635,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $6,209,000 
for  watershed  planning  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement 
with  the  language  of  the  House  report  direct¬ 
ing  that  not  less  than  100  new  plans  be 
started  during  the  coming  year. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $63,873,- 
000  for  watershed  works  of  improvement  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $57,873,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  are 
in  agreement  that  not  less  than  80  new  con¬ 
struction  starts  should  be  undertaken. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Provides  that  $5,000,- 
000  in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  be  available  until 
expended  for  loans  instead  of  $3,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Resource  conservation 
and  development. — Appropriates  $10,252,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7,452,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Provides  that  $3,300,- 
000  shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
loans  under  subtitle  A  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $13,450,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $13,562,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $15,412,- 
800  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$14,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$16,375,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  amount  allowed  is  $103,500  for 
probability  surveys  of  farm  grain  stocks, 
$358,000  for  research  to  improve  agricultural 
statistics,  and  $160,300  to  reinstate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates.  The  sum 
of  $250,000  is  also  provided  to  initiate  a  mul¬ 
tiframe  sampling  program  to  improve  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  livestock  esti¬ 
mates;  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $250,000  is 
authorized  for  transfer  from  other  livestock 
funds. 
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CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  26:  Consumer  protective, 
marketing,  and  regulatory  programs. — Appro¬ 
priates  $133,595,500  instead  of  $130,867,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $134,695,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  As  for  items  in  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  two  Houses,  the 
amount  allowed  will  provide  $6,923,800  for 
market  news  service,  $80,000,000  for  meat 
inspection,  $28,000,000  for  poultry  inspection, 
and  $2,896,500  for  increased  pay  costs. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Child  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams. — Makes  available  $252,441,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $247,441,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Provides  $15,000,000 
for  special  food  service  programs  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10,000,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  29.  Food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram.—  Appropriates  $610,000,000  instead  of 
$340,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$750,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Special  milk  pro¬ 
gram. — Appropriates  $84,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  31  and  32:  Insert  lan¬ 
guage  proposed  by  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  children. 

Amendment  No.  33 :  Deletes  the  proposal  of 
the  House  to  provide  $120,000,000  from  Sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  for  the  special  milk  program. 

As  a  result  of  action  on  Amendment  Nos. 
30  to  33,  inclusive,  a  total  of  $104,000,000  will 
be  available  for  the  special  milk  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $120,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $23,437,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $22,- 
937,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $23,- 
937,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  addi¬ 
tional  $500,000  is  for  new  export  market  proj¬ 
ects. 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $2,321,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $2,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $146,000,- 
000  for  necessary  administrative  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $147,420,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees 
take  note  of  the  restrictive  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  for  the  Farm  Stor¬ 
age  Facilities  Loan  Program,  effective  last 
May  30,  and  expect  the  Department  to  care¬ 
fully  review  this  program  prior  to  next  year’s 
operations  with  a  view  to  more  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  producers.  This  program 
has  been  very  effective  in  enabling  farmers 
to  step  up  their  farm  storage  capacities  and 
to  assist  in  the  stabilization  of  the  rural 
economy. 

Amendment  No.  37:  The  House  recedes 
from  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  This  provision  would  apply  only  to 
crops  planted  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  limita¬ 
tion  provisions  would  not  apply  under  the 
words  of  the  House  provision  to  sugar  and 
wool  and,  since  winter  wheat  has  been 
planted,  it  was  the  view  of  the  conferees  that 
exemption  from  the  limitations  would  have  to 
be  provided  for  winter  whfcat.  Cotton  would, 
in  effect,  be  exempted  by  reason  of  the  snap- 
back  provision,  paragraph  12  of  section 
103(d)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  which  provides: 

“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations 
hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup¬ 
port  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
is  unable  to  make  available  to  all  cooper¬ 
ators  the  full  amount  of  price  support  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  un¬ 
der  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A) 
price  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  made 


available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans 
or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate.  .  . 

This  would  leave  the  House  limitation 
where  it  would  apply  only  to  feed  grains  and 
spring  wheat,  which  would  be  most  inequit¬ 
able.  In  agreeing  with  the  Senate  amendment, 
it  was  the  belief  that  this  subject  matter  must 
of  necessity  have  the  consideration  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  legislative  committees  and  the 
Congress  prior  to  December  31,  1970,  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  existing  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  38 :  Sugar  Act  program.- — 
Appropriates  $93,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $89,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program. — Sets  a  1970  program  for 
$195,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in¬ 
stead  of  $185,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
Department  should  give  increased  emphasis 
on  practices  to  promote  permanent  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Cropland  adjustment 
program. — Appropriates  $78,600,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $78,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Deletes  the  Senate 
proposal  for  a  cropland  adjustment  program 
of  $99,300,000  for  the  calendar  year  1970  and 
restores  House  language  prohibiting  addi¬ 
tional  agreements  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Conservation  reserve 
program. — Appropriates  $37,250,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $37,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $13,- 
657,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$13,389,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$13,925,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $3,354,- 
650  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$3,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,509,300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

OFFICE  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $5,229,- 
500  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $5,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,459,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $3,226,- 
750  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $3,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  47 :  Appropriates  $3,025,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,050,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Title  II — Credit  Agencies 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  loan  author¬ 
ization  of  $340,000,000  for  electrification 
loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$320,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  49:  Direct  loan  ac¬ 
count. — Authorizes  $83,000,000  for  real 
estate  loans  as  proposed  by  the  House  in¬ 
stead  of  $69,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants. — Appropriates  $46,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Rural  housing  for  do¬ 
mestic  farm  labor. — Appropriates  $2,500,000 
instead  of  $1,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $3,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the  program 


should  be  directed  toward  housing  for  trans¬ 
ient  farm  labor. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Mutual  and  self-help 
housing. — Appropriates  $2,125,000  instead  of 
$1,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53 :  Self-help  housing  land 
development  fund. — Appropriates  $1,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Salaries  and  expen¬ 
ses. — Appropriates  $66,250,000,  instead  of 
$65,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$67,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Title  III — Corporations 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Amendment  Nos.  55  and  56:  Provide  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  for  net  realized  losses  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  of  $2,948,217,859  as  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  instead  of  $2,698,217,859  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  57 :  Limitation  on  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses. — Provides  for  not  to  exceed 
$32,009,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $31,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Public  Law  480. — Ap¬ 
propriates  $420,000,000  for  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
(title  I)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $400,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $500,- 
000,000  for  commodities  disposed  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  donations  abroad  (title  II)  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $515,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Bartered  materials  for 
supplemental  stockpile. — Appropriates  $1,- 
250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  con¬ 
ferees  are  agreed  that  all  of  the  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  liquidating  existing  contracts. 

Title  V — General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Permits  the  purchase 
of  552  passenger  motor  vehicles  instead  of 
530  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  566  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

William  H.  Natcher, 

W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 

George  E.  Shipley, 

Frank  E.  Evans, 

George  Mahon, 

Odin  Langen, 

Robert  H.  Michel 
(with  reservation  on 
amendment  No.  48) , 

Jack  Edwards, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REMARKS 
V  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  MR. 

\harriman 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to\  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  incnide  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re¬ 
marks  by  the  Vice  President,  especially 
as  they  attempted  to  downgrade  and  tar¬ 
nish  the  recorckof  a  man  who  has  given 
some  40  years  ofydiligent  service  around 
the  globe  in  behalf  of  our  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  \Teaty,  emphasizes 
once  again  how  imporramt  it  is  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society  to  try  to  niaintain  respect 
for  a  given  public  high  onBce,  no  matter 
how  difficult  the  conduct  of  the  person 
who  temporarily  occupies  that  high  of¬ 
fice  might  make  it.  \ 

Many  of  us  in  both  political  parties 
would  like  to  give  this  administration 
all  the  support  we  can,  consistentSwith 
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e  dictates  of  our  consciences  and  what 
wescan  see  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  \Jnited  States.  But  that  task  is  made 
difficult  by  the  surly  and  graceless  con¬ 
duct  orthe  Vice  President. 

The  difficulty  with  this  administration 
is  that  it  seems  to  be  hell-bent  on  forc¬ 
ing  each  and  every  American  citizen  to 
choose  between  it  and  its  views  and 
other  prominent  Americans  with  some¬ 
what  differing  views — on  Vietnam  and 
many  other  matters.  This  is  a  strange 
tactic  for  an  administration  with  the 
avowed  goal  of  “bringing  us  together 
again.” 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  it  Vould  be  better 
if  our  people  were  not  forced  to  draw 
hard  lines,  were  not  forced  to  choose 
between  such  fully  divided  camps.  I  feel 
it  would  be  better  to  enable  them  to  sup¬ 
port  the  best  ideas  and  the  best  programs 
of  both  the  administration  and  Gathers 
who  in  good  faith  present  various  alter¬ 
natives. 

However,  if  I  must  choose  between  ex\ 
pressing  support  for  the  public  service 
of  our  Vice  President  or  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  of  Mr.  Harriman,  the  Vice  President 
leaves  me  little  alternative  but  to  choose 
Mr.  Harriman.  I  believe  the  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  which  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
clude  at  this  point,  indicates  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  judgment  of  the  one  man  and 
the  graceless  disregard  for  that  man’s 
contributions  to  our  country  by  the  other, 
who  by  virtue  of  the  office  he  occupies, 
if  nothing  else,  should  know  better. 

The  editorial  follows: 

For  the  Record 

“.  .  .  a  very  carefully  thought  out  speech 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I’m 
sure  he  wants  to  end  this  war  and  no  one 
wishes  him  well  any  more  than  I  do.  He 
approaches  the  subject  quite  differently  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  approach  it.  Let  me 
say,  though,  that  I’m  utterly  opposed  to  these 
people  that  are  talking  about  cutting  and 
running.  I'm  against  the  Republican  Senator 
from  New  York’s  proposal,  Senator  Goodell, 
to  get  out  our  troops  in  a  year  willy-nilly.  I 
think  we  should  have  a  responsible  with¬ 
drawal. 

“I  think  he’s  (the  President)  got  the  full 
support  of  the  people.  He  certainly  has  got 
my  support,  in  hoping  he  will  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  peace  .  .  .  this  (speech)  is  about 
what  I  thought  he  would  say  from  the  posi¬ 
tions  he  had  previously  taken.” 

The  passages  quoted  above  are  just  abefut 
all  that  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman  had  t/say 
directly  about  President  Nixon’s  famou/Viet- 
nam  speech  on  Nov.  3,  when  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  directly  afterward  by  corqntentators 
for  ABC.  He  had  other  things  yto  say,  of 
course,  about  the  way  he  thinko  we  ought 
to  try  to  get  out  of  the  war,  things  he  had 
said  many,  many  times  befc/e,  things  crit¬ 
ical,  largely  by  implication/not  only  of  the 
current  administration’s  efforts,  but  of  the 
efforts  of  the  previous  /administration  for 
which  Mr.  Harriman  served  as  chief  negotia¬ 
tor  in  the  Paris  peace'  talks.  If  anything,  he 
was  tougher  on  the  /id  crowd  than  the  new, 
harder  on  Demo/rats  than  Republicans, 
which  does  not  come  easily  to  this,  shall  we 
say,  intense  pojrftical  partisan. 

For  this  Mr/Harriman  became,  in  the  Vice 
President’s  phrase,  an  “Ancient  Mariner 
under  some  heavy  compulsion  to  justify  his 
failures  td  anyone  who  will  listen.”  As  Mr. 
Agnew  .put  it,  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
and  eil  passant  in  his  assault  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  the  other  night,  “Mr.  Har- 
rrnjAn  offered  a  broad  range  of  gratuitous 
vice — challenging  and  contradicting  the 


policies  outlined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

All  this  was  by  way  of  trying  to  establish 
the  bias  in  television  news  presentation  and 
we  have  already  had  something  to  say  about 
Mr.  Agnew’s  approach  to  this  issue,  and  will 
doubtless  return  to  it.  For  now  it  is  enough 
to  take  note  of  how  the  Vice  President  per¬ 
forms  when  he  holds  forth  on  television 
from  his  privileged  sanotuary.  Raised  eye¬ 
brows,  an  inflection  of  the  voice,  a  caustic  re¬ 
mark  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  broadcast, 
these  tricks  he  ascribes  to  the  TV  men  are 
not  for  the  Vice  President.  Better  the 
sweeping  rewrite  of  history  “A  word  about 
Mr.  Harriman.  For  10  months  he  was  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  chief  negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks — a  period  in  which  the  United  States 
swapped  some  of  the  greatest  concessions  in 
the  history  of  warfare  for  an  enemy  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  shape  of  a  bargaining  table.” 
Where  to  begin  untangling  it — with  the  fact 
that  a  two-stage  halt  in  the  bombing  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute  over  the 
shape  of  the  table?  With  the  fact  that  final 
renunciation  of  this  rather  dubious  military 
instrument  was  made  in  exchange  for  an 
understanding  that  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
would  not  be  violated,  that  indiscriminate 
shelling  of  major  cities  would  stop,  and  that 
‘  ^our-way  talks,  including  the  South  Viet- 
wnese  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  would 
begin?  Does  Mr.  Agnew  not  know  that  the 
argument  over  the  table  shape  was  precipi- 
tatedffiy  the  Saigon  government  and  settle<  ' 
with  the  active  behind-the-scenes  collaboi/- 
tion  of  the  incoming  Nixon  administration 
in  the  closing  days  of  Mr.  Johnson's  term? 
The  most  generous  answer  that  we  cajpthink 
of  is  that  he  aces  not. 


CONGRESS  MUST  CENSURE  THOSE 

WHO  THREATEN  FREEDOM  OF 

THE  PRESS 

(Mr.  O'ITTNGER  and  was  given 

permission  to  addres/\he  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  ano^extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGEk.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  recent  attempts 
of  the  Nixon Administration  to  stifle  dis¬ 
agreement i/ith  its  policies  and  tckattack 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  repon\such 
disagreements. 

TheRreedom  to  criticize  our  GoveiAi- 
merd/py  individuals  and  the  press  is  funt^ 
danaental  to  our  democracy.  We  are  quick 
tQ' express  our  outrage  when  other  gov¬ 
ernments  trample  these  basic  rights.  In¬ 
deed,  one  of  our  major  complaints 
against  Communist  societies  is  their  re¬ 
pression  of  dissent  and  their  harnessing 
of  the  press. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  repudiate 
statements  by  his  Vice  President  equat¬ 
ing  disagreement  and  disloyalty,  by  his 
Secretary  of  Transportation  calling  dis¬ 
senters  Communists  or  Communist-in- 
spired,  and  actions  by  his  Vice  President 
and  the  chairman  of  the  FCC  attacking 
the  radio  and  television  networks’  free¬ 
dom  to  criticize.  By  his  acquiescence  in 
these  actions,  the  President  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  them  and  participates  in 
their  insidious  threat  to  democracy. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  Vice 
President  and  Dean  Burch  were  only 
calling  upon  the  television  networks  to 
reform  themselves.  Attacking  network 
commentaries  on  the  President’s  Viet¬ 
nam  speech  and  demanding  transcripts 
of  the  news  analyses  of  that  speech  were 
acts  of  blatant  intimidation.  Indeed,  from 
the  lack  of  live  network  coverage  of  last 
week’s  Vietnam  protest  events,  it  is  quite 


clear  that  their  intimidation  already  has 
had  its  effect. 

If  the  President  will  not  act  to  stop/ 
his  lieutenants  from  trampling  on 
basic  freedoms,  the  Congress  must.  I  ho 
all  my  colleagues,  whatever  their  views 
may  be  on  the  merits  of  the  President’s 
Vietnam  proposals,  will  unite  in/calling 
forcefully  for  an  end  to  these  quacks  on 
our  free  institutions. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  have  we  seen  su/h  a  concerted 
effort  to  condemn  disagreement  and  crit¬ 
icism  of  Government  Policies. 

In  the  end  Senator  .McCarthy  was  cen¬ 
sured  for  his  excesses  by  the  Senate. 
Since  the  threat  to  our  freedoms  comes 
now  from  the  highest  levels  of  Govern¬ 
ment  the  cens/re  by  Congress  must  be 
all  the  more  swift  and  certain. 
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I  SPORT  ATION  AND  THE 
NATION’S  PARKS 


(Mf.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
arks,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  is  under  debate  this  week;  ap- 
propos  of  that,  an  article  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  16  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  de¬ 
serves  careful  attention.  Wolf  Von  Eck- 
ardt  points  up  the  dangers  facing  the 
nation’s  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  his¬ 
torical  shrines  unless  DOT  Secretary 
Volpe  learns  to  temper  the  freeway  fa¬ 
natics  in  his  agency.  The  article  focused 
in  a  recent  and  symptomatic  DOT  de¬ 
cision  which  would  pave  over  two  parks, 
a  stadium,  a  college,  a  zoo,  a  sunken 
garden  area,  hiking  trails,  and  other  rec¬ 
reation  areas  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Irrespective  of  the  1966  Transportation 
Act  provisions  designed  to  protect  public 
lands  threatened  by  the  almighty  bull¬ 
dozer,  Secretary  Volpe  has  caught  the 
pave-or-perish  virus  and  appears  willing 
to  flatten  our  national  and  natural  treas¬ 
ures  under  ribbons  of  gleaming  high¬ 
ways.  Perhaps  now  is  the  time,  when 
rA.OT  is  pressing  its  claim  on  the  National 
Treasury,  to  get  it  straight,  once  and  for 
all\ground  rales  for  highway  building. 
One>of  those  ground  rales  must  be  the 
humarv  and  environmental  necessities 
which  transcend  the  need  for  asphalt 
avenues  Nto  and  from  urban  areas. 
Another  gVund  rule  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  whicmwould  require  developers  to 
pay  a  fair  mariret  value  for  any  land  pro¬ 
posed  for  highways  and  that  funds  re¬ 
ceived  from  suchAales  be  deposited  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  adavtional  or  new  park 
and  recreation  areas,  if  something  is  not 
done  to  slow  down  the  laeadlong  rush  to 
pave  America  solid,  no  public  lands  will 
be  safe  from  the  bulldozerffilade. 

The  Von  Eckardt  article  fhjlows: 

Paving  Our  Parks 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

The  10-month-long  seesaw  battle\or  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Transportation  Sectary 
John  A.  Volpe  seems  lost.  A 

Volpe  reportedly  has  decided  to  approves 
long  controversial  freeway  in  San  Antonus 
which  would  pave  some  150  acres  of  Bracken- 
ridge  and  Olmos  Park,  the  Alamo  Stadium, 
Incarnate  Word  College,  a  zoo,  the  famous 
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Mr.  Whitten,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11612] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  1,  6,  9,  10, 
11,  14,  18,  19,  24,  39,  41,  49,  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  13,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  28,  30,  31, 
32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  40,  42,  46,  48,  50,  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  and  60,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $181 ,802,200) 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $ 935,000 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  4 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $ 90,809,750 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $ 1,500,000 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $5,000,000; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $114,006,000 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $15,412,800; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $133,595,500;  J 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $610,000,000; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $23,437 ,000; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  43: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $13,  657, 000 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $ 3,354,650 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  < $5,229,500; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $ 3,025,000 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $ 2,500,000 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $2,125,000-, 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert  $ 66,250,000 ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following :  jijty-Tvjo  ( 52 );  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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The  committee  of  conference  report  in  disagreement  amendment 
numbered  12. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

William  H.  Natcher, 

W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 

George  E.  Shipley, 

Frank  E.  Evans, 

George  Mahon, 

Odin  Langen, 

Robert  H.  Michel  (with 
reservation  on 
amendment  No.  48), 

Jack  Edwards, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  Stennis, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


( 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each  of 
such  amendments;  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Title  I — General  Activities 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  1:  Deletes  the  Senate  proposal  for  construction  of 
a  new  animal  disease  and  parasite  research  facility  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $131,802,200  for  research  instead 
of  $130,182,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $134,452,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate.  The  following  tabulation  indicates  action  of  the 
conferees  on  items  which  were  in  conference: 


Improve  methods  to  control  avian  leukosis  in  poultry _  $875,  000 

Food  and  nutrition  research: 

(a)  Food  and  nutrition  research  studies _  478,  500 

(b)  Update  handbook  on  nutrition  “Family  Fare” _  (') 

Cane  sugar  refining  research _  50,  000 

Bovine  mastitis  and  abnormal  milk  research _  554,  200 

Wholesaling  and  retailing  research _  2  (100,  000) 

Research  acceleration:  Development  funds  for  the  U.S.  Meat  Animal 

Research  Center,  Clay  Center,  Nebr _  967,  100 

Research  on  sunflowers  to  improve  varieties  with  high  oil  content 

and  to  breed  disease  resistant  and  improved  varieties _  100,  000 

Improve  research  methods  and  controls  on  aquatic  weeds _  324,  900 

Completion  of  financing  on  Israeli  oat  research  on  Avena  sterilis, 

and  on  oat  foliage _  82,  000 

Acceleration  of  cooperatively  financed  basic  sugarcane  research  in 

Hawaii _  60,  000 

Acceleration  of  sterile  codling  moth  release  program  (3-year 

program) _  308,  200 

Acceleration  of  research  on  Caribbean  fruit  fly _  133,  000 

Upgrading  quality  of  processed  peaches _  92,  500 

Pollution  research  concerned  with  animal  waste  management _  661,  800 

Acceleration  of  special  cost-cutting  research  program  on  cotton _  2,  761,  000 

Facilities: 

Construction  and  modernization  of  research  facilities,  Beltsville, 

Md _  3  525,  000 

Senate  additions  for  construction  and  improvement _  0 

Senate  additions  for  planning _  0 

1  To  be  completed  with  available  funds. 

2  From  contingency  research  fund. 

3  Additional  funds  for  modernization  only. 
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Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  that  $935,000  of  the  appropriation  for 
research  shall  remain  available  until  expended  instead  of  $710,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,306,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control. — 
Appropriates  $90,809,750  instead  of  $S9,493,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $92,126,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  On  items  in  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  two  Houses,  the  recommendation  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  provides  for  one-half  of  the  Senate  increase  in  each  case.  With 
reference  to  the  cooperative  fire  ant  eradication  program,  the  conferees 
expect  the  Department  to  take  every  step  possible  to  obtain  matching 
funds.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  with  language  in  the  Senate 
report  stating  that  at  least  $1  million  of  funds  in  the  contingency  fund 
be  reserved  for  control  of  plant  and  related  insect  pests. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Provides  that  $1,500,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  construction  of  facilities  instead  of  $1  million  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  the  Senate  proposal  with  reference  to 
the  purchase  or  application  of  chemical  pesticides. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Salaries  and  expenses,  special  foreign  currency 
program. — Appropriates  $5  million  instead  of  $4,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $5,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $55,189,000  for  payments  and 
expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $53,854,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  $2  million  for  contracts  and  grants 
for  scientific  research  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $2,150,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Restores  House  language  providing  $1  million 
for  grants  for  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  11 :  Provides  $376,000  for  expenses  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  State  Research  Service  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$426,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  a  total 
amount  of  $62,510,000. 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  13:  Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico. — Provides 
$83,621,000  for  payments  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $82,006,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  with  the  directive  in  the 
House  report  for  the  use  of  $7,500,000  for  professional  workers  to 
promote  4-H  type  programs  in  the  depressed  areas  of  our  cities. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Provides  $375,000  for  payments  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  a  total  of  $114,006,000  instead  of 
$112,391,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $114,131,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  16:  Retirement  and  employees'  compensation  costs  for 
extension  agents. — Appropriates  $10,240,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $10  million  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Federal  Extension  Service. — Appropriates 
$3,838,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,338,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House. 

FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $1,500,000  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $1,635,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  19 :  Appropriates  $6,209,000  for  watershed  planning 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $5  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  with  the  language  of  the 
House  report  directing  that  not  less  than  100  new  plans  be  started 
during  the  coming  year. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $63,873,000  for  watershed  works 
of  improvement  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $57,873,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  not  less 
than  80  new  construction  starts  should  be  undertaken. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Provides  that  $5  million  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  available  until 
expended  for  loans  instead  of  $3  million  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Resource  conservation  and  development. — Ap¬ 
propriates  $10,252,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7,452,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Provides  that  $3,300,000  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  for  loans  under  subtitle  A  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $13,450,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $13,562,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $15,412,800  for  salaries  and 
expenses  instead  of  $14,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $16,- 
375,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Included  in  the  amount  allowed 
is  $103,500  for  probability  surveys  of  farm  grain  stocks,  $358,000  for 
research  to  improve  agricultural  statistics,  and  $160,300  to  reinstate 
a  number  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates.  The  sum  of  $250,000  is 
also  provided  to  initiate  a  multiframe  sampling  program  to  improve 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  livestock  estimates;  in  addition,  not 
to  exceed  -$250,000  is  authorized  for  transfer  from  other  livestock 
funds. 

CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  26:  Consumer  protective,  marketing,  and  regulatory 
programs. — Appropriates  $133,595,500  instead  of  $130,867,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $134,695,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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As  for  items  in  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  the  amount 
allowed  will  provide  $6,923,800  for  market  news  service,  $80  million 
for  meat  inspection,  $28  million  for  poultry  inspection,  and  $2,896,500 
for  increased  pay  costs. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Child  nutrition  -programs. — Makes  available 
$252,441,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $247,441,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Provides  $15  million  for  special  food  service 
programs  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10  million  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Food  stamp  program. — Appropriates  $610  mil¬ 
lion  instead  of  $340  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $750  million 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Special  milk  program. — Appropriates  $84 
million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  31  and  32 :  Insert  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  milk  to  children. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Deletes  the  proposal  of  the  House  to  provide 
$120  million  from  section  32  funds  for  the  special  milk  program. 

As  a  result  of  action  on  amendment  Nos.  30  to  33,  inclusive,  a  total 
of  $104  million  will  be  available  for  the  special  milk  program  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $120  million  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $23,437,000  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  instead  of  $22,937,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $23,937,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  additional  $500,000  is  lor  new 
export  market  projects. 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $2,321,000  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $146  million  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $147,- 
420,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  take  note  of  the 
restrictive  standards  established  by  the  Department  for  the  farm 
storage  facilities  loan  program,  effective  last  May  30,  and  expect  the 
Department  to  carefully  review  this  program  prior  to  next  year’s 
operations  with  a  view  to  more  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
producers.  This  program  has  been  very  effective  in  enabling  farmers 
to  step  up  their  farm  storage  capacities  and  to  assist  in  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  rural  economy. 

Amendment  No.  37:  The  House  recedes  from  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  This  provision  would  apply  only  to  crops  planted 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  limitation  provisions  would  not  apply  under 
the  words  of  the  House  provision  to  sugar  and  wool,  and,  since  winter 
wheat  has  been  planted,  it  was  the  view  of  the  conferees  that  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  limitations  would  have  to  be  provided  for  winter  wheat. 
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Cotton  would,  in  effect,  be  exempted  by  reason  of  the  snapback  pro¬ 
vision,  paragraph  12  of  section  103(d)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  wdiich  provides: 


(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if, 
as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to 
price  support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount  of  price 
support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  any  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  (A)  >rice  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not  been  dis¬ 
approved)  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less 
than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro¬ 
priate  *  *  *. 


This  would  leave  the  House  limitation  where  it  would  apply  only 
to  feed  grains  and  Spring  wheat,  which  would  be  most  inequitable. 
In  agreeing  with  the  Senate  amendment,  it  was  the  belief  that  this 
subject  matter  must  of  necessity  have  the  consideration  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  legislative  committees  and  the  Congress  prior  to  December  31, 
1970,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  existing  agricultural  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Sugar  Act  ■program . — Appropriates  $93  million 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $89,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Agricultural  conservation  program. — Sets  a  1970 
program  for  $195,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $185 
million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
Department  should  give  increased  emphasis  on  practices  to  promote 
permanent  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Cropland  adjustment  program. — Appropriates 
$78,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $78  million  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Deletes  the  Senate  proposal  for  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  of  $99,300,000  for  the  calendar  year  1970  and 
restores  House  language  prohibiting  additional  agreements  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Conservation  reserve  program.— Appropriates 
$37,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $37,500,000  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $13,657,000  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  instead  of  $13,389,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$13,925,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $3,354,650  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  instead  of  $3,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,509,300 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $5,229,500  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  instead  of  $5  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,459,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $3,226,750  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  47 :  Appropriates  $3,025,000  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  instead  of  $3  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,050,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Title  II — Credit  Agencies 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  loan  authorization  of  $340  million  for 
electrification  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $320  million 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  49:  Direct  loan  account. — Authorizes  $83  million 
for  real  estate  loans  as  proposed  b}7  the  House  instead  of  $69,600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants. — Appro¬ 
priates  $46  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $40  million  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor. — Appro¬ 
priates  $2,500,000  instead  of  $1,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $3,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  that  the  program  should  be  directed  toward  housing  for 
transient  farm  labor. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Mutual  and  self-help  housing. — Appropriates 
$2,125,000  instead  of  $1,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3 
million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Self-help  housing  land  development  fund. — Ap¬ 
propriates  $1  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Salaries  and  expenses. — Appropriates  $66,- 
250,000  instead  of  $65  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $67,- 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Title  III — Corporations 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Amendment  Nos.  55  and  56:  Provide  reimbursement  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  of  $2,948,217,859  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,698,- 
217,859  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  57 :  Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.— Pro¬ 
vides  for  not  to  exceed  $32  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $31,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Public  Law  480. — Appropriates  $420  million 
for  sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms  (title  I) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $400  million  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates  $500  million  for  commodities 
disposed  of  in  connection  with  donations  abroad  (title  II)  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $515  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Bartered  materials  for  supplemental  stockpile. — 
Appropriates  $1,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $750,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  all  of  the 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  liquidating  existing  contracts. 

Title  V — General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  61:  Permits  the  purchase  of  552  passenger  motor 
vehicles  instead  of  530  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  566  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

William  H.  Natcher, 

W.  R.  Hull,  Jr., 

George  E.  Shipley, 

Frank  E.  Evans, 

George  Mahon, 

Odin  Langen, 

Robert  H.  Michel  (with 
reservation  on 
amendment  No.  48), 

Jack  Edwards, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Llovse. 
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SENATE 


1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Both  Houses  (House,  214-172)  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.  R.  11612,  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill,  1970, 
and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement  (pp.  H11082-97'?  S14673-80).  See 
Digest  190  for  a  table  reflecting  the  changes  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  14001,  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize  modifications  of  the 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  (pp.  S14632-4J 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


POLLUTION.  Sen.  Gore  criticized  failure  to  place  pollution  from  electri< 
generating  plants  in  proper  perspective.  pp.  S14613-4 


"power 


ENVIRONMENT.  Sen.  Nelson  inserted  an  editorial,  "What  Can  Be  Done  About  This 
Horror  Picture  That  We  Are  Making  Out  of  Our  Environment?"  pp.  Sl46lU-5 

Sen.  Mdss\  inserted  an  advertisement,  "Now  Is  the  Time  for  AJ.-T  Good  Men  to 

Come  to  the  Aixl  of  Their  Planet."  pp.  S14615-6  ' 

Sen.  Tydings Xinserted  his  testimony  regarding  the  proposed  nuclear  power 

plant  at  Calvert  Cliffs,  Md.,  in  which  he  apoke  in  support  of  his  bill  to 

require  certif icatibn ,  consistent  with  established  water  quality  standards,  of 
permits  required  for  water  withdrawals  affected  with  /[federal  interest, 
pp.  S14618-28 

POVERTY.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. /scommended  Summerville,  W.  Va. ,  for  turning  the 
tables  on  poverty  and  inserted^  flattering  articles .  pp.  S14628-9 


6.  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS.  Reps.  Findley  and 

payments  limitation  was  deleted  from/ 
pp.  HI 1073,  H11073-4 


(te  expressed  concern  that  the  subsidy 
agricultural  appropriations  bill. 


7.  APPALACHIA.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  do  S.  1072,  to  provide  for  the 

renewal  and  extension  of  titl /  V  of  the  Public Nflforks  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop^nt  Act  of  1965.  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp.  H11074-82 

8.  FEDERAL  AID.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  H.  R.  14517,  to 

provide  temporary  authority  to  expedite  procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program,  to 
simplify  requirements  for  the  operation  of  those  projects  (HV^Rept.  91-659). 
p.  HI 1 173 

9.  FOREIGN  AID/  Concluded  general  debate  on  H.  R.  14580,  the  foreign  \id  bill. 

The  resolution  for  consideration  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to  earlier, 
pp.  H1L096-132 

10.  QUARANTINE  STATION.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  ful 
c/mmittee  consideration  H.  R.  11832,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  quarantine  station.  p.  D1092 
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gal  scholar  and  as  an  intelligent,  capable 
aSd  informed  judge.  (Hearings,  pp.  236-237). 

Judging  from  all  the  records,  the  data, 
the  testimony,  and  from  my  observations 
of  the  \ominee  when  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the\committee,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  witnVthis  estimation. 

I  believe  \hat  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
indeed  a  man.  who  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  high  judicial  office  to  which  he 
has  been  name<k  that  he  possesses  an 
outstanding  judicial  temperament  by 
which  he  deals  with  controversial  and 
complex  legal  problems  with  absolute 
intellectual  honesty  akfl  in  a  scholarly 
fashion. 

I  find  the  nominee  to  be^$  man  of  high 
moral  character. 

Canon  34  provides  an  exceedingly  high 
standard  to  be  met  by  our  judiciary  as 
follows : 

In  every  particular  his  conduct  shlmld  be 
above  reproach.  He  should  be  conscientious, 
studious,  thorough,  courteous,  patient,  ptrnc- 
tual,  just,  impartial,  fearless  of  public  clamor, 
regardless  of  public  praise,  and  indifferer 
to  private  political  or  partisan  influences;  he-' 
should  administer  justice  according  to  the 
law,  and  deal  with  his  appointments  as  a 
public  trust;  he  should  not  allow  other  affairs 
or  his  private  interest  to  interfere  with  the 
prompt  and  proper  performance  of  his  ju¬ 
dicial  duties,  nor  should  he  administer  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions  or  increasing  his  popularity. 

In  my  careful,  searching  review  of  the 
record  I  have  firmly  concluded  that 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  has  in 
every  respect  lived  up  to  these  standards 
of  excellence.  In  my  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  not  a  shred  of  evidence  has  been 
advanced  to  overcome  the  substantial 
presumption  of  Judge  Haynsworth’s 
competence,  integrity,  capability,  and 
fair-mindedness  to  sit  as  Associate  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  have 
found  that  he  has  met  the  constitutional 
standard  of  fitness.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  to  confirm  his  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  comply 
ment  the  distinguished  Senator  frc 
Hawaii  on  his  very  lucid  explanation  of 
these  matters,  and  particularly  of  the 
matters  that  grow  out  of  the  stalled 
labor  aspects  of  the  case. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  t#e  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Hawaii'  for  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  matter*?  because  we 
all  know  him  to  be  one  o/the  outstand¬ 
ing  lav  yers  in  the  Senate';  as  he  has  prov¬ 
en  during  his  whole  professional  career. 

I  was  just  reviewing  again  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  the  Vend-A-Matic  situation.  The 
Vend-A-Matic  situation  begins  in  the 
record  on  page Jt  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  FONG,  /t  came  up  very  early  in 
the  course  9 (  the  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  page  2  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  the  Question  of  Vend-A-Matic  was 
raised.  And.it  continued  through  page  34. 
After  that,  of  course,  it  came  up  several 
othei/times.  And  this  is  not  the  conven¬ 
tional  printing  either.  Nearly  all  of  this 
is/ln  the  very  small  type  that  is  reserved 
ir  inserts  in  the  record. 


I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  at  this  time  that  the 
whole  Vend-A-Matic  matter  was  raised 
by  an  alleged  anonymous  telephone  call. 
I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  with  me 
that  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  practice 
and  his  experience  in  the  Senate,  about 
the  last  thing  that  deserves  creditable 
consideration  is  an  anonymous  phone 
call.  I  have  never  yet  found  one  that 
bore  any  credence. 

So,  after  Miss  Patricia  Eames  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  Judge  Sobeloff — 
in  passing  I  might  comment  that  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  her  duty  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  judge,  rather 
than  that  of  the  federal  bar — The 
whole  fabrication  of  the  Vend-A-Matic 
situation  was  formed  ultimately  on  the 
basis  of  an  anonymous  telephone  call. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  an  anonymous  tele¬ 
phone  call. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  this  caused  all  of 
the  letters  to  the  judge,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report,  the  referral  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  and  the  findings  of  the/ 
‘  \ttorney  General.  In  his  letter  of  Feb- 
lary  28  to  Judge  Sobeloff  the  Attorney 
General  said :  / 

rare  your  expression  of  comple 
fidencX  in  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Yet,  we  find  this  matter  raised  in  such 
a  way  through  the  news  media  that  it 
becomes  an,  established  fact,  which  has 
taken  weeks  how  to  disabuse,  that  some¬ 
how  or  other.  Judge  Haynsworth  had 
done  somethingHmpro^fer. 

I  think  the  Senhtop's  statement  on  this 
matter  has  rendered  a  very  valuable 
service  for  the  Sej/afi^.  I  wish  that  every¬ 
one  who  is  pnaine  to.  condemn  Judge 
Haynsworth  ojl  this  ona.  item  or  on  any 
of  the  other  items  would  merely  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  read  the  Record. 

I  am  reminded  in  this  respect  of  what 
has  beeir a  stock  instruction  tiXthe  juries 
in  our/Colorado  courts  on  theSvalue  of 
evidence,  to  the  effect  that,  “If  you  find 
from  the  evidence  that  any  witness  has 
deliberately  testified  falsely  to  any\na 
ferial  fact,  you  are  at  liberty  to  disregard 
'all  of  his  testimony.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  close  parallel 
may  be  brought  here  with  respect  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  willing  in  this  case  to  raise 
in  order  to  serve  their  own  self-interests 
a  question  as  to  the  character  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  judge  and  thus  to  try  to  put 
a  black  cloud  on  him,  which  they  were 
not  able  to  do.  They  had  to  admit  later 
that  they  had  tried  to  do  so  wrongly. 

In  calling  these  things  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  real  situation,  the  Senator  has 
indeed  been  of  very  valuable  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country. 

I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Darlington  case,  because  that 
case  was  really  a  very  far-fetched  case 
relied  upon  by  those  opposed  to  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Judge  Haynsworth.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  no  direct  interest  in 
Darlington. 

He  owned  no  Darlington  stock.  All  he 
had  was  an  interest  in  a  company  that 
did  business  with  Darlington — in  other 


words,  a  third-party  interest  which 
not  involved  in  the  case  at  all.  How, 
can  he  be  accused  of  a  conflict  oT  in¬ 
terest? 

Even  if  this  matter  had  come  to'the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  litigants  and  of  ttfe  judges 
at  the  time  the  case  was  hqard,  Judge 
Haynsworth  would  have  beeh  compelled 
by  law  and  by  all  the  leg4l  precedents 
to  sit  in  the  case.  He  was  compelled  to 
sit,  according  to  law,  b)2fcause  he  did  not 
have  a  “substantial  yuerest”  in  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  case. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I/think  this  is  entirely 
true.  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  His  re¬ 
marks  have  been  very  lucid,  and  I  wish 
everyone  in  the  country  could  have  an 
opportunity/to  read  them. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  1970— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi'.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11612)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re¬ 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  November  18,  1969,  pages 
H11035-H11036,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  unanimous  report  signed  by  all  con¬ 
ferees  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  report  on 
the  details  of  the  conference  agreement, 
since  the  full  text  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  and  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  has  been  printed 
as  House  Report  91-657,  and  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  beginning  on 
page  H11035. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  on  July  7. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  con¬ 
tained  61  different  numbered  amend¬ 
ments,  comprised  of  104  individual  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  Plouse  appointed  its  con¬ 
ferees  on  October  9,  and  the  conference 
committee  began  meeting  on  October 
22. 

After  four  meetings,  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  recess  pending  the 
completion  of  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  934,  an  authorization  to  in¬ 
crease  the  ceiling  for  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  during  fiscal  year  1970  from  $340 
to  $610  million. 

The  President  signed  House  Joint 
Resolution  934  on  November  13,  and  on 
November  14;  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
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in  Senate  Document  91-42,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  budget  for  the  increased  food 
stamp  program  authorization. 

The  conference  committee  met  again 
yesterday,  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  reached  final  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognizing  the  need 
to  economize  in  Federal  expenditures, 
plus  the  fact  that  almost  5  months  of 
the  current  year  have  elapsed,  many 
of  the  items  in  conference  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  reflect  these  factors. 

SUMMARY  TOTALS 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  bill 
totals  $7,488,903,150.  This  is  $715,613,500 
under  the  1969  appropriation  and  is 
$251,341,100  over  the  1970  estimates,  in¬ 
cluding  the  budget  amendment  of  $270 
million  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in 
Senate  Document  91-42.  The  two  items 
which  cause  the  conference  bill  to  be 
over  the  estimates  are  the  continuation 
of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  special  milk  program, 
which  I  will  refer  to  again  in  my  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  deal  only  briefly 
with  a  few  items  of  general  interest  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  my  statement 
on  the  conference  report.  After  its  adop¬ 
tion,  I  will  offer  for  the  record  a  detailed 
comparative  tabulation  showing  each  ap¬ 
propriation  item,  compared  with  the 
prior  year,  the  1970  estimate,  and  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  through  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  conference 
agreement  provided  $610  million  for  op¬ 
erating  expenses  of  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  amount  authorized  in  Sen¬ 
ate  Joint  Resolution  934,  which  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on  last  Novem¬ 
ber  6. 

The  Department  advises  that  approxi¬ 
mately  200  counties  will  be  added  to  the 
program  during  the  year,  bringing  the 
total  number  to  1,744  by  next  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  copy  of  Senate  Document 
91-42,  and  the  justification  of  the  esti¬ 
mate  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Senate  Document  No.  91-42,  Proposed. 

Amendments  to  the  1970  Budget  for  the 

Department  of  Agriculture] 

(A  Communication  Prom  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Transmitting  an  Amend¬ 


ment  to  the  Requests  for  Appropriations 
Transmitted  in  the  Budget  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  in  1970  in  the  Amount  of  $270,000,000 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.) 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  14,  1969. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sir:  I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  requests  for  appropria¬ 
tions  transmitted  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  in  the  amount  of  $270,000,000  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

As  I  stated  on  May  6,  1969,  in  my  message 
to  the  Congress  on  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
enactment  of  legislation  to  modify  the  food 
stamp  program  and  to  increase  its  funding 
is  the  major  action  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  hunger  in  America  itself  for  all  time. 

Further  details  of  this  proposal  and  the 
necessity  therefor  are  set  forth  in  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  whose  comments  and 
recommendations  I  concur. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  Nixon. 


[Estimate  No.  26,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  14,  1969. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  an  amendment  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  transmitted  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  amount  of  $270 
million  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture — Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service 
[Budget  appendix  p.  133] 

Heading:  Food  stamp  program: 


Request  pending _ $340,  000,  000 

Proposed  amendment _  270,  000,  000 

Revised  request _  610,  000,  000 


This  amendment  to  the  budget  is  to  begin 
the  expansion  and  modifications  of  the  food 
stamp  program  outlined  in  your  May  6  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Congress  on  hunger  and  mal¬ 
nutrition.  Legislation  (H.J.  Res.  934)  author¬ 
izing  this  increase  in  the  1970  program  has 
now  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Action 
is  also  pending  on  your  request  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  substantive  changes  in  program 
design  and  authorities. 

I  recommend  that  this  amendment  to  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  P.  Mayo, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service — 1970  budget  amendment 
[Budget  Appendix  Page  134] 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  [$340,000,000],  $610,000,- 
000. 


Heading:  Food  stamp  program: 

Original  estimate _ $340,  000,  000 

Revised  estimate  _  610,  000,  000 

Increase  _  270, 000, 000 

explanation  of  change 
The  proposed  language  would  provide  an 
increase  in  funds  of  $270,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  meet  the  costs  of  expanding  and 
modifying  the  food  stamp  program. 

PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

The  food  stamp  program  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Administration’s  program  to  im¬ 
prove  the  nutrition  of  low-income  families. 
There  is  currently  pending  in  the  Congress 
a  proposal  to  substantially  change  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Action  to  provide  the  necessary  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  imperative 
if  the  program  is  to  expand  and  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  food-purchasing  power  to  needy 
families. 

Expansion  into  new  areas  is  essential  if 
the  goal  of  having  a  food  program  in  every 
county  is  to  be  realized.  In  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  program  available  in  more  areas  cer¬ 
tain  program  changes  are  necessary  to  reach 
the  eligible  needy  persons  who  are  not  pres¬ 
ently  participating  in  existing  areas.  Pro¬ 
posed  modifications  would  lower  the  pur¬ 
chase  requirement  and  increase  the  total 
allotment  for  eligible  households. 
Justification  of  budget  amendment  for  food 
stamp  program 


Project:  program  costs : 

Budget  estimate,  1970 _  $326, 150,  000 

Amendment  to  budget  esti¬ 
mate,  1970 _  +270,000,000 

Revised  estimate,  1970 _  596,  150,  000 


In  line  with  intent  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  to  progressively  expand 
the  program  to  all  areas  of  the  country  that 
desire  to  participate,  funds  will  be  reserved 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  geographic  expan¬ 
sion  into  roughly  200  new  areas  which  are 
not  yet  designated.  The  exact  number  of 
areas  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  those  re¬ 
quested  by  State  welfare  agencies.  Priority 
will  continue  to  be  placed  on  designating 
areas  which  have  no  food  program  for  needy 
households. 

Primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  mod¬ 
ifications  designed  to  increase  program  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  to  reach  all  eligible  persons. 
The  exact  extent  of  these  changes  has  not 
yet  been  finalized  but  they  will  be  substan¬ 
tial.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  required  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level  to  implement 
changes  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  Committee  Report  No.  91-277,  ac¬ 
companying  the  Agriculture  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  there  appeared  on  page  18  a 
table  showing  the  amounts  for  feeding 
and  food  assistance  activities,  including 
transfers  from  section  32,  with  compari¬ 
sons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table,  as  revised,  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  1969  AND  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  APPROVED  FOR  1970 

II  n  thousands! 


A,  Child  feeding  programs: 

1,  Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  4) . . 

(b)  Special  assistance  (sec.  11).. . 

(c)  School  breakfast . 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance . 

(e)  State  administrative . . 

(0  Nonschool  food  program . 

(g)  Special  milk . . 

(h)  Special  sec.  32... . . 

Total,  cash  to  States . 

A.  2.  Commodities  to  States: 

School  lunch  (sec.  6) . 

Sec.  321 . . . 

Sec.  416 . . . 

Total,  commodities . . . 

3.  Federal  operating  expenses: 

School  lunch . . 

Nonschool  feeding . . . . 

Special  milk . . 

Total,  operating  expenses . 

Total,  child  feeding . 

B.  Family  feeding  programs: 

1.  Food  stamp  program . 

2.  Direct  distribution  to  families  (regular  program): 

(a)  Sec.  321 . . . 

(b)  Sec.  416 . . . . 

Total,  direct  distribution  to  families _ 

3.  Nutritional  supplement  (special  packages): 

(a)  Special  sec.  32— Food  stamp  areas . 

(b)  Sec.  321 . 

(c)  Sec.  416 . . . . . 

Total,  special  packages . 

Total,  family  feeding . . 

C.  Direct  distribution  to  institutions: 

1.  Sec.  32  a.. . . . 

2.  Sec.  416 . . . . 

3.  VA,  Armed  Forces,  penal . . 

Total,  direct  distributions  to  institutions . 

D.  Nutrition  aide  program . . . . . 

Total,  food  assistance  program. . 


Fiscal  year 

1969 

1970 

revised 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

Conference 
agreement 
compared 
with 
fiscal  year 
1969 

Conference 
agreement 
compared 
with  1970 

estimated 

budget 

bill 

bill 

agreement 

budget 

$162,  041 
10,  000 
3,  500 
750 
750 
5,750 
103,314 
43, 941 


$168, 041 
44, 800 
10,000 
10,000 
750 
10, 000 

89, 666" 


$168,  041 
44, 800 
10,  000 
10, 000 
750 
10,  000 
119,  300 
89,  000 


$168, 041 
44, 800 
10,  000 
10,  000 
750 
15, 000 
83,319 
89,  000 


$168,041 
44,  800 
10,  000 
10,  000 
750 
15,  000 
83.319 
89,  000 


330, 046 

332,591 

451,891 

420, 910 

420,  910 

64, 325 

80, 500 

144, 872 

64, 325 
90,411 

146, 838 

64, 325 
90,411 

146,  838 

64, 325 

90, 411 

146, 838 

64, 325 
90,411 
146, 838 

289,697 


301,574 


301,574 


301,574 


301,  574 


2,161 

3,100 

3,100 

3,100 

3, 100 

500 

750 

750 

750 

750 

681  .... 

700 

681 

681 

3,342 

3, 850 

4, 550 

4, 531 

4, 531 

623, 085 


638,  015 


758, 015 


727,015 


727, 015 


279, 908 

142, 141 
116,  539 


•610,000 

225,  028 
140,  000 


340,  000 

225, 028 
140,  000 


750,  000 

225, 028 
140, 000 


610, 000 

225, 028 
140,  000 


258, 680 


365,  028 


365, 028 


365,  028 


365,  028 


1,000 

7,317 

500 


11,000 
22, 000 
1,500 


11,000 
22, 000 
1,500 


11,000 
22,  000 
1,  500 


11,000 
22.  000 
1,500 


8,187 


34,  500 


34,  500 


34,  500 


34,  500 


547, 405  1, 009, 528 


739,  528  1, 149, 528  1, 009,  528 


1,967 
43,  000 
17, 875 


3, 800 
29,  000 
21,000 


3, 800 
29, 000 
21,000 


3,  800 
29,  000 
21,000 


3, 800 
29,  000 
21,000 


62, 842 


53, 800 


53, 800 


53, 800 


53, 800 


10, 000 


30,  000 


30,  000 


30, 000 


30, 000 


1,243,332  1,731,343  1,581,343  1,960,343  1,820,343 


+$6,000  _  .  . 

+34,800  . . 

+6,  500  . . . 

+9,250  . 

'"'+9, "250  " . +$5,"666 

-19,  995  +83,  319 

+45,059  . . . 

+90, 864  +88,  319 

+1,966  . . 

+11,877  . 

+939  . 

+250  . . 

.  681 

+1,189  +681 

+103,930  +89,000 

+330,092  . 

+82,887  . 

+23,461  . . 

+106,348  . . 

+10,  000  . . 

+14,683  . . 

+1,000  . 

+25,683  . . . 

+462,123  . 

+1,833  . . 

-14,000  _ » . 

+3,125 . . . 

-9,042  . 

+20,000  . . 

+577,011  +89,000 


is.  Doc.  91-42  transmitted  to  Congress  on  Nov.  14,  1969  an  increase  in  the  original  estimate  of  $270,000  to  a  total  estimate  of  $610,000. 
2  Includes  related  administrative  expense. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
foregoing  tabulation  shows  that  the 
conference  report  authorizes  expendi¬ 
tures  for  child  nutrition,  special  feeding, 
food  stamp,  and  direct  distribution  pro¬ 
grams  in  1970,  totaling  $1,820,343,000,  an 
increase  of  $577,011,000  over  1969,  and 
is  $89,000,000  over  the  estimate. 

The  increase  over  the  estimate  is  com¬ 
prised  of  two  items:  first,  an  increase  in 
direct  appropriations  of  $84,000,000,  plus 
a  transfer  of  $20,000,000  from  section  32 
under  the  special  feeding  program  in  or¬ 
der  to  continue  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram  at  $104  million.  This  compares  with 
$120  million  proposed  by  the  other  body 
to  finance  the  special  milk  program  en¬ 
tirely  from  section  32.  The  amount  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee  is  $84 
million  over  the  estimate  which  proposed 
continuation  of  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram  at  $20  million,  to  be  limited  to 
children  from  needy  families. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  LIMITATION 

The  most  difficult  amendment  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  conference  committee 
was  amendment  No.  37,  which  struck 
from  the  House  passed  bill  the  limitation 
on  payments  to  any  producer  in  excess  of 


$20,000  on  any  crop  planted  in  fiscal 
1970 — except  for  sugar.  In  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  struck  this  provision.  Its 
action  was  based  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
upon  testimony  from  the  major  farm 
organizations.  The  committee  position 
was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  53  to  34  when 
the  bill  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  July  7. 

The  conferees  from  the  other  body 
were  of  necessity  firmly  upholding  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  amendment  was  discussed  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  conference,  but  it  was  obvious 
from  the  testimony  received  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  “snap- 
back”  provision  on  cotton  would  provide 
for  higher  price  supports  and  would  in 
turn  result  in  greater  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  at  a  greater  cost  to  the  Government, 
as  well  as  returning  to  the  surplus  con¬ 
dition  of  earlier  years.  In  addition,  the 
winter  wheat  crop  has  all  been  planted 
and  it  constitutes  about  78  percent  of  the 
total  wheat  production.  Thus,  the  only 
crops  to  which  the  limitation  would  ap¬ 


ply  are  spring  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
other  miscellaneous  crops. 

Next  year,  the  standing  committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  recommend 
new  farm  legislation  which  will  be  acted 
upon  by  both  branches  of  Congress.  This 
is  a  more  appropriate  time  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  consider  and  pass  upon  limita¬ 
tions  on  payments  to  producers. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

The  revised  budget  estimate  proposed 
that  the  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  under  which  farmers  are  paid 
cost  sharing  for  the  installation  of  ap¬ 
proved  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ui'es,  be  discontinued  as  an  economy 
measure. 

This  program  has  been  basic  to  the 
preservation  and  development  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources.  Its  interruption  for 
even  1  year  was  opposed  by  farm  groups 
and  general  conservationists. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  an 
advance  program  authorization  for  1970 
at  $195.5,  instead  of  its  elimination  as 
had  been  proposed  by  the  budget. 

The  conferees  have  instructed  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  give  further  em¬ 
phasis  to  enduring  conservation  practices 
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and  it  is  hoped  that  a  favorable  report 
showing  progress  under  this  directive 
which  was  carried  in  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  report  will  be  reported  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  next  year  by  departmental 
officials  during  the  hearings  of  the  1971 
estimates. 

REIMBURSEMENT  for  net  realized  losses  of 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  conference  report  includes  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5,215,934,000  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
net  losses.  This  amount  covers  the  losses 
for  all  prior  years  except  a  balance  of 
$250  million  for  fiscal  1988. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  action  will 
encourage  the  executive  branch  to  re¬ 
quest  the  full  amount  next  year  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  up  the  balance  and  the  loss 
for  fiscal  1969,  as  intended  by  Public  Law 
87-155,  approved  August  17,  1961. 

Mr.  President,  in  brief,  I  believe  the 
Senate  prevailed  on  a  large  number  of 
the  items  that  were  before  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  report 
and  a  member  of  the  conference.  I  believe 
that  he  also  feels  that  the  report  should 
be  approved. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  The 
conference  report  should  be  approved.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  12  on  which  action  is 
required.  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  •  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted, 
insert:  “$62,510,000”. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  Senator  Roman  Hruska,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  for 
his  efforts  and  assistance  in  carrying  this 
appropriations  bill  through  the  Senate 
and  out  of  conference. 

In  addition  to  all  of  his  other  services, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  was  a  moving  force 
on  a  number  of  items  of  great  importance 
to  the  Midwest. 

The  first  item  is  the  $250,000  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  multiframe  sampling  program  to 
improve  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
livestock  estimates.  Senator  Hruska  had 
considered  $1  million  as  necessary  for  the 
program,  and  the  Senate  accepted  that 
figure.  The  insistance  of  the  House  re¬ 
quired  reduction,  but  the  amount  $250,- 
000  will  get  the  program  started.  If  live¬ 
stock  estimates  can  be  improved,  and 
marketing  by  the  livestock  industry  bene¬ 
fited  thereby,  it  is  a  small  investment  for 
such  an  important  gain  to  one  of  the 
Midwest’s  greatest  industries. 

Another  item  related  to  livestock  is  the 
amount  of  $300,000  for  development 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Meat  Animal  Research 
Center  at  Clay  Center,  Nebr.  This  amount 
was  included  by  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  in  addition  to  the  budget  amount  of 
$667,100  for  that  Center.  Senator  Hruska 
has  long  believed  that  there  has  been  an 
imbalance  between  the  resources  invested 
in  crop  research  against  those  invested 
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in  animal  research.  The  Meat  Animal 
Research  Center  at  Clay  Center  is  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  better  balance,  and  the  funds 
argued  for  by  Senator  Hruska  and  added 
by  the  conference  committee  will  expe¬ 
dite  that  balance. 

Senator  Hruska  also  believes  strongly 
in  soil  and  water  conservation.  Coming 
from  Nebraska,  he  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  conservation  practices  to 
the  continuing  vitality  and  fertility  of 
the  soil,  our  most  important  resource. 
For  this  reason,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  was  in  the  forefront  of  those 
seeking  adequate  funds  for  watershed 
works  of  improvement,  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  the  resource  con¬ 
servation  and  development  program, 
flood  prevention,  and  the  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

Senator  Hruska  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  area  of  pollution  control. 
He  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  see  in¬ 
creased  funding  for  animal  waste  man¬ 
agement  research  and  as  a  result  the 
Senate  added  $250,000  to  the  item;  the 
conference  committee  permitted  $125,- 
000,  which  is  still  a  20-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  1969.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  also  sought  increased  funds  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
under  the  Fanners  Home  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  Senate  was  able  to  prevail  on 
this  item,  and  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  added  $6  million  above  the  House 
bill. 

On  these  and  many  other  items,  Sen¬ 
ator  Hruska  was  an  important  advocate 
for  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  I  thank  him  on  their  behalf  for  his 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
shows  for  the  entire  bill  and  for  each 
individual  appropriation  item  the  ad¬ 
justed  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  esti¬ 
mates,  the  amounts  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  allowance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  FOR  1970 


[Note.— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  “appropriations”  unless  otherwise  Indicated] 


Agency  and  item 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 

Budget 
estimates 
of  new 

(obligational) 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 

Conference 

allowance, 

(7) 

Conference  bill  (+)  or  (— ) 

Appropriation 

1969 

enacted  1 
fiscal  year 
1969 

authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970 

recommended, 
House  bill, 
1970 

recommended 
by  Senate  for 
1970 

1970 

Budget 

estimates, 

1970 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7a) 

(7b) 

(7c) 

(7d) 

TITLE  I— GENERAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Agricultural  Research 

Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Research: 

Direct  appropriation. .. 
Transfer  from  sec.  32... 

$129, 105, 300 
(IS,  000, 000) 

$130, 631, 300 
(15,000,000) 

$130, 182,  000 
(15, 000, 000 ) 

$134,  452,  000 
(15, 000, 000) 

$131,802, 200 
(15, 000, 000) 

+$1, 170, 900 

+$1, 620, 020 

— $2, 649, 800 

+$2, 696,  900 

Total,  research _ 

(144, 105, 300) 

88, 039, 500 

(2, 000, 000) 

(145, 631, 300) 

91, 176, 500 

(2, 000, 000) 

(145, 182, 000) 

89, 493, 000 

(2,  000, 000) 

(149, 452, 000) 

92, 126, 500 

(2, 000, 000) 

(146, 802, 200) 

90, 809, 750 

(2, 000, 000) 

(H-l,  170, 900 

-366,  750 

(+1, 620, 200 

+1, 316, 750 

(-2, 649, 800) 

-1, 316, 750 

(+2,  696,  900) 

+2, 770, 250 

(-2, 000,  000) 

Plant  and  animal  disease 
and  pest  control. 

Special  fund  (reappro¬ 
priation)  . . . 

Total,  salaries  and 
expenses _ 

219, 144, 800 

4, 500, 000 

221, 807, 800 

219, 675,  000 

4, 500, 000 

226, 578, 500 

5, 500,  000 

222,611,950 

5, 000, 000 

+804, 150 

-3, 287, 000 

+2, 936, 950 

-3, 966, 550 

+3, 467, 150 

Salaries  arid  expenses 
(special  foreign  currency 
program) . 

Total,  Agricultural 
Research  Service 

+500,  000 

—500, 000 

+500,  000 

223,644,800 

230, 094, 800 

224, 175,  000 

232, 078, 500 

227, 611, 950 

-2, 482, 850 

+3, 436, 950 

-4, 466, 550 

+3,  967,  160 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATE  AND  AMOUNTS  FOR  1970 

— Continued 


Agency  and  item 


(1) 


TITLE  I— GENERAL 
ACTIVITIES — Con. 

Cooperative  State  Research 
Service:  Payments  and  ex¬ 
penses . . 

Extension  Service: 

Payments  to  States  and 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Retirement  and 
employees’ 

compensation  costs  for 

extension  agents - 

Penalty  mail... . - 

Federal  Extension  Service.. 

Total,  Extension 

Service _ 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses _ 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Conservation  operations _ 

River  basin  surveys  and 

investigations _ _ 

Watershed  planning _ 

Watershed  works  of  im¬ 
provement _ _ _ 

Flood  prevention _ 

Great  Plains  conservation 

program,, _ 

Resource  conservation  and 
development . . 

Total,  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service . . 

Economic  Research  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses _ 

Statistical  Reporting  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service: 

Consumer  protective,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  regulatory 

programs _ 

Payments  to  States  and 

possessions _ 

Special  milk  program: 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 _ 

Direct  appropriation _ 

Child  nutrition  programs 
(school  lunch  program) : 

Direct  appropriation _ 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 _ 

Total,  child  nutrition 

programs _ 

Food  stamp  program _ 

Total,  Consumer  and 

Marketing  Service _ 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses _ 

Transfer  from  sec.  32. . . 

Transfer  from  CCC _ 

Total,  Foreign 

Agricultural  Service _ 

Commodity  Exchange 
Authority:  Salaries  and 

expenses _ _ _ 

Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service: 
Expenses,  ASCS: 

Direct  appropriation.  __ 
Transfer  Rom  CCC _ 

Total,  expenses, 

ASCS _ 

Sugar  Act  Program _ 

Agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program:  Liqui¬ 
dation  of  contract 

authorization.. . 

Advance  authorization 
1970  program  (con¬ 
tract  authorization) _ 

Cropland  adjustment 
program: 

Appropriation . . . 

Limitation  on  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  1970  program _ 


[Note. — All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  “appropriations”  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
enacted 1 
fiscal  year 
1969 

(2) 

Budget 
estimates 
of  new 

(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970 

(3) 

Now  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended, 
House  bill, 
1970 

(4) 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
by  Senate  for 
1970 

(5) 

Conference 

allowance, 

1970 

(6) 

(7) 

Conference  bill  (+)  or  (— ) 

Appropriation 

1969 

(7d) 

B  dget 
estimates, 
1970 

(7a) 

House  bill 

(7b) 

Senate  bill 

(7c) 

$58,911,000 

> 

$63, 730, 000 

$6l,  175, 000 

$61, 710, 000 

$62, 510, 000 

-$1,220,000 

+$1,335,000 

+$800,  000 

+$3, 599, 000 

81, 605, 500 

113, 131, 000 

412, 391, 000 

114, 131, 000 

114, 006, 000 

+875, 000 

+1, 615, 000 

-125, 000 

+32, 400,  500 

9,536,  500 

10, 240, 000 

10, 000, 000 

10, 240, 000 

10, 240,  000 

+240, 000 

+703  500 

3,  299,  000 

3,  500, 000 

3, 400,  000 

3, 400, 000 

3, 400,  000 

—100, 000 

+101  ’  000 

2, 838,  000 

4, 038, 000 

3,  338,  000 

3, 838, 000 

3, 838, 000 

-200, 000 

+500,  000 

+1, 000, 000 

97,279, 000 

130, 909, 000 

129, 129,  000 

131, 609, 000 

131, 484, 000 

+575, 000 

+2, 355, 000 

-125,  000 

+34, 205, 000 

1,414, 000 

1, 635, 000 

1,  500,  000 

1, 635, 000 

1, 500, 000 

-135, 000 

-135,  000 

+86, 000 

118, 873,  000 

118, 786,  000 

118, 786,  000 

118, 786,  000 

118, 786,  000 

—87  000 

9, 086, 000 

8, 187,  000 

8, 187,  000 

8, 187,  000 

8, 187,  000 

—890,  000 

6, 419,  000 

6, 209, 000 

6,  209,  000 

5,  000,  000 

6,  209,  000 

+1,  209,  000 

—210  000 

57,  908,  000 

55, 078,  000 

57, 873, 000 

63, 873,  000 

63, 873, 000 

+8, 795, 000 

+6, 000, 000 

+5, 965,  000 

24,  224,  000 

20, 223,  000 

20, 223,  000 

20,  223,  000 

20,  223,  000 

—4,  001,  000 

16, 160,  000 

14, 000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

+1, 000,  000 

—  1, 160,  000 

6, 367, 000 

8, 452, 000 

7,  452,  000 

10, 252,  000 

10, 252,  000 

+1, 800,  000 

+2, 800, 000 

+3, 885,  000 

239, 037, 000 

230, 935, 000 

233, 730, 000 

241, 321, 000 

242, 530,  000 

+11, 595,  000 

+8, 800, 000 

+1,  209,  000 

+3, 493,  000 

13, 473, 000 

13, 562, 000 

13, 450, 000 

13, 562, 000 

13, 450, 000 

-112, 000 

-112,  000 

-23, 000 

14, 853, 000 

15, 055, 000 

14, 950, 000 

16, 375, 600 

15, 412, 800 

+357, 800 

+462, 800 

-962, 800 

+559, 800 

118, 264, 500 

135, 254, 200 

130, 867, 000 

134, 695, 500 

133,  595, 500 

-1, 658, 700 

+2, 728, 500 

-1, 100, 000 

+15,331,000 

1, 600, 000 

1, 600, 000 

1, 600, 000 

1, 600, 000 

1, 600, 000 

(,104, 000, 000) 

(120, 000, 000) 

(- 120,000,000 ) 

(—104, 000, 000) 

2  84,  000,  000 

2  84,  000,  000 

+84, 000, 000 

'  +84,000,000 

+84’ 000,  000^ 

188, 474, 000 

117,  500, 000 

117,  500,  000 

122,  500,  000 

122;  500,  000 

+5,  000,  000 

+5, 000, 000 

-65,  974,  000 

(64,325,000) 

(194,266,000) 

(194, 366, 000) 

(194,266,000) 

(194, 366, 000) 

(+ 129,941,000 ) 

252, 799, 000 

(311,  766,  000) 

(311, 766,  000) 

(316,  766,  000) 

(316, 766, 000) 

(+5, 000,  000) 

(+5,  000,  000) 

(+63, 967,  000) 

280,  000,  000 

3  610, 000, 000 

340, 000,  000 

750,  000,  000 

610,  000,  000 

+270,  000,  000 

-140, 666, 665 

+330,  000,  000 

588, 338, 500 

864, 354, 200 

589, 967, 000 

1, 092, 795,  500 

951, 695, 500 

+87, 341, 300 

+361, 728, 500 

-141, 100, 000 

+363, 357, 000 

21,  903, 300 

23, 937,  000 

22, 937,  000 

23,  937,  000 

23,  437,  000 

-500, 000 

+500, 000 

-500,  000 

+1, 533, 700 

(3,  117,  000) 

(3, 117,000 ) 

(3,117,  000) 

(3,117,000) 

(3, 117,  000) 

(2, 112,  000) 

'  (107,000) 

'  ’(107,000) 

'  '(107,000) 

'  (107;  000) 

(-2,  005, 000) 

(27,132,300) 

(27, 161, 000) 

(26, 161, 000) 

27, 161, 000) 

(26, 661, 000) 

(-500, 000) 

(+500, 000) 

-500,000 

(-471, 300) 

1,895,000 

2, 321, 000 

2, 100, 000 

2, 321, 000 

2, 321,  000 

+221, 000 

+426, 000 

4  142, 857, 400 

128,  870, 000 

147, 420, 000 

146, 000, 000 

146, 000, 000 

+17, 130, 000 

-1, 420, 000 

+3, 142,  600 

(63, 486, 100) 

(62,  483, 000) 

(62,  483, 000) 

(62, 483, 000) 

(62, 483, 000) 

(-1, 003, 100) 

(206, 343, 500) 

(191,353,000) 

(209,  903, 000) 

(208, 483, 000) 

(208, 483, 000) 

(+17,130,000) 

(-1, 420, 000) 

(+2,139,500) 

89, 500, 000 

96, 300, 000 

89,  500, 000 

93,  000, 000 

93, 000, 000 

-3, 300, 000 

+3,  500, 000 

+3,  500, 000 

(190,000  000} 

(195,500,000) 

(195, 500, 000) 

(195, 500, 000) 

(195, 500, 000) 

(+5, 500, 000) 

195,  500, 000 

195, 500, 000 

185, 000, 000 

195, 500, 000 

+195, 500,000 

+10, 500, 000 

81, 900, 000 

79, 330, 000 

78, 000, 000 

78, 600,000 

78, 600, 000 

-730,000 

+600,000 

-3, 300, 000 

(99, 300, 000) 

(99,300,000) 

(- . — -) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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■ - 

New  budget 

Budget 

New  budget 

New  budget 

(7) 

(obligational) 

estimates 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

authority 

of  new 

authority 

authority 

Conference 

Conference  bill  (+)  or  (— ) 

Appropriation 

Agency  and  item 

enacted 1 
fiscal  year 

(obligational) . 
authority, 

recommended, 

recommended 

allowance, 

1969 

House  bill, 

by  Senate  for 

1970 

Budget 

1969 

fiscal  year 

1970 

1970 

1970 

estimates, 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

1970 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7a) 

(7b) 

(7c) 

<7d) 

TITLE  I — GENERAL 
ACTIVITIES — Con. 
Agricultural,  Etc. — Con. 

Conservation  reserve  pro- 

$109, 000,  000 

$37,  900, 000 

$37,  500, 000 

$37, 250, 000 

$37, 250, 000 

-$650, 000 

-$250, 000 

— $77, 750, 000 

Emergency  conservation 

6,  000, 000 

300,000 

5,000,000 

200,000 

5, 000, 000 

200,000 

50, 00, 000 

200,  000 

5, 000, 000 

200,000 

Indemnity  payments  to 

-100,000 

Total  Agricultural 

Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

624, 057, 400 

347, 600, 000 

553, 120, 000 

545,  050,  000 

555,  550, 000 

+207, 950, 000 

+2, 430, 000 

+$10, 500, 000 

-68,607,400 

Rural  Community  Develop- 

ment  Services:  Salaries  and 

481, 000 

450, 000 

450, 000 

450,000 

450, 000 

-31,000 

Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 

+268, 000 

-268, 000 

eral:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Packers  and  Stockyards 

12, 994, 000 

13,  925,  000 

13,  389,  000 

13,  925, 000 

13, 657, 000 

+268,000 

-663, 000 

Administration:  Salaries 

2, 864, 300 

3, 509, 300 

3,200,000 

3, 509, 300 

3, 354, 650 

-154,650 

+154, 650 

-154, 650 

+490, 360 

Office  of  the  General  Coun- 

sel:  Salaries  and  expenses.. . 
Office  of  Information:  Sal- 

4,  850, 000 

5,  559, 000 

5,000,000 

5,  469,  000 

5,  229,  600 

-329, 600 

+229, 600 

-229, 600 

+379, 500 

+51, 000 

2, 055, 000 

2, 164,000 

2,106,000 

2, 106, 000 

2, 106, 000 

-58,000 

National  Agricultural  Li¬ 
brary;  Salaries  and  expenses . 

+26, 750 

-106,000 

3, 332, 750 

3, 226, 750 

3, 200, 000 

3, 226,  760 

3, 226, 750 

25, 000 

Office  of  Management  Serv- 

+26,000 

+67, 400 

ices:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 
General  Administration:  Sal- 

2, 957, 600 

3, 069, 000 

3, 000, 000 

3,050,000 

3, 205, 000 

-44, 000 

4,838,000 

5,052,000 

4,838,000 

4,838,000 

4,838, 000 

-214, 000 

Total,  title  I,  general  activ- 

ities . . . .  . 

1, 919, 178,  650 

1,961,088, 050 

1,881,416,000 

2, 398, 958, 650 

2,263,389, 150 

+302, 301, 100 

+381,973,150 

135, 569, 600 

+344, 210, 500 

TITLE  II— CREDIT 

AGENCIES 

Rural  Electrification  Admin- 

istration: 

Loan  authorizations: 

329, 000,000 
120, 000, 000 

320,000,000 
123, 300, 000 

320, 000, 000 

340,000,000 
123, 300, 000 

340, 000, 000 
123, 300,  000 

+20, 000, 000 

+20, 000, 000 

+11, 000, 000 

123, 300;  000 

+3,300,000 

Total,  loans  (authoriza- 

tion  to  spend  debt  re- 

449,000,000 
13, 429, 000 

443, 300, 000 
13, 429, 000 

443, 300, 000 
13, 429,000 

463, 300, 000 
13, 429, 000 

463, 300, 000 
13,  429, 000 

+20,000,000 

+20,000,000 

+14,300, 000 

Total,  Rural  Electrifica- 

tion  Administration _ 

462,  429,  000 

456,  729, 000 

456,  729, 000 

476,729,000 

476,  729, 000 

+20, 000, 000 

+20, 000, 000 

. . 

+14,300,000 

Farmers  Home  Administra- 

tion: 

Direct  loan  account: 

(83,  000,  000) 
(275,  000,  000) 
(4,  900,  000) 

(69, 600,  000) 
(250,  000,  000) 
(8,  800,  000) 

(83,  000,  000) 
(275,  000,  000) 
(4,  900,  000) 

(69, 600,  000) 
(275,  000,  000) 
(8,700,000) 

(83,  000,  000) 
(275,  000,  000) 
(8,  700,  000) 

(+13,400,000) 
(+25,  000,  000) 
(-100,000) 

(+13,400,000) 

Soil  conservation  loans. . . 

(+3,800,000) 

(+3,800,000) 

Total,  direct  loan 

account.  ..  _  . 

(362,  900,  000) 

(30,  000,  000) 

(328, 400,  000) 

(30,  400,  000) 

(362, 900,  000) 

(30,  000,  000) 

(353,300,000) 

(30,000,000) 

(366,  700, 000) 

(30,000,000) 

(+38,300,000) 

(-400,  000) 

(+3,800,000) 

(+13,400,000) 

(+3,800,000) 

Rural  housing  direct  loan 
account . 

Emergency  credit  revolv- 

tog  fund _ _ 

5  (25,  000,  000) 

31, 918, 000 

31,  918,  000 

31,  918,  000 

31,918,000 

+31, 918, 000 

Rural  water  and  waste 

disposal  grants. . 

28,  000,  000 
1, 600,  000 

28,  000,  000 

40,  000,  000 

46,  000,  000 

46, 000, 000 

+18,  000,  000 

+6, 000, 000 

+18,  000,  000 

Rural  renewal 

-1,600,000 

Rural  housing  for  domestic 

farm  labor. 

4, 250,  000 

3,  700,  000 

1, 250,  000 

3,  700,  000 

2,  500,  000 

-1,200,000 

-1,000,000 

+1, 250,  000 

-1,200,000 

-1,  750,000 

Housing  for  rural  trainees.. 

1,  000, 000 

Mutual  and  self-help 

housing _ 

3, 000, 000 

1, 250,  000 

3,  000,  000 

2, 125,  000 

-875,  000 

+875, 000 

-875,  000 

+2, 125,  000 

Self-help  housing  land 

development  fund 

600,  000 

1, 400,  000 

600,  000 

1,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

-400,  000 

+400,  000 

+400,  000 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Direct  appropriations . _ 

Transfer  from  agricultural 

60, 218,  000 

84, 885,  000 

65, 000, 000 

67,  500, 000 

66, 250, 000 

-18,635,000 

+1,  250,000 

-1,250,000 

+6, 032, 000 

credit  insurance  fund — . _ 

(2,  250, 000) 
(500, 000) 

(2,250,000) 
(500, 000) 

(2,250,000) 
(500, 000) 

(2,250,000) 
(500, 000) 

(2, 250,  000) 
(500, 000) 

Miscellaneous  transfer 

Total,  salaries  and  ex- 

ponses _ 

(62,  968,  000) 

(87,  635, 000) 

(67,  750, 000) 

(70,  250, 000) 

(69, 000,  000) 

(-18,635,000) 

(+1,  250, 000) 

(-1,250,000) 

+6,  032,  000 

Total,  Farmers  Home 

Administration..  . 

94,  668,  000 

153, 903,  000 

140,  018,  000 

153,118,000 

149, 793, 000 

-4, 110, 000 

+9, 775, 000 

-3,325,000 

+55, 125,000 

Total,  title  II,  credit 

agencies-... 

557,  097,  000 

610,  632,  000 

596,  747,  000 

629, 847, 000 

626, 522, 000 

+16, 890, 000 

+29, 776, 000 

-3, 325, 000 

+69, 425,  000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget 

Budget 

New  budget 

New  budget 

•• 

(7) 

(obligational) 

estimates 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

Agency  and  item 

authority 

of  new 

authority 

authority 

Conference 

Conference  bill  (+)  or  (— ) 

Appropriation 

enacted  i 

(obligational) 

recommended, 

recommended 

allowance, 

1969 

fiscal  year 

authority, 

House  bill, 

by  Senate  for 

1970 

1969 

fiscal  year 

1970 

1970 

Budget 

1970 

estimates, 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

1970 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7a) 

(7b) 

(7c) 

(7d) 

TITLE  III— 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Corporation: 

Appropriation _ 

U,  517,  500 

12, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 

12,  000,  000 

12, 000, 000 
(1, 648, 000) 

+£482, 600 
(-492,  000) 

Premium  income  . . . 

(2,140,000) 

(1,  648, 000) 

(1, 648, 000) 

(1,  648, 000) 

Total,  administrative 
and  operating  expenses . 

(13,  657,  500) 

(13,  648, 000) 

(13, 648, 000) 

(13,  648,  000) 

(13, 648,  000) 

(-9,  500) 

1 

Subscription  to  Capital  fund. 

10, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

10,  000, 000 

+10, 000,  000 

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

poration: 

Reimbursement  for  net 

realized  losses: 

Appropriation  _ 

4, 188, 112,  500 

5, 215, 934, 000 

4, 965, 934, 000 

5, 215, 934, 000 

5,  215, 934, 000 

+£250,000,000 

+  1,027, 821,500 
-1,579,028,000 

Contract  authority  6. 

+1,579,078,000 

Liquidation  of  con- 

tract  authority  .. 

-350, 467, 000 

-1,560, 192,000 

-1,  560, 192, 000 

-1, 560, 192, 000 

-1,560, 192, 000 

-1,209,725,000 

Budget  authority . . 

5. 416,  723,  500 

3, 655,  742, 000 

3, 405,  742, 000 

3,  655,  742, 000 

3, 655, 742, 000 

+250,000,000 

-1,  760,981,500 

Limitation  on  ad- 

ministrative  ex¬ 
penses  . . . 

(31,  500, 000) 

(32,000,000) 

(31, 500, 000) 

(32, 000, 000) 

(32,000,000) 

(  ) 

(+500,000) 

(+500,  000) 

Public  Law  480: 

Sales,  title  I _ 

100, 000, 000 

427, 400,  COO 
559, 200, 000 

400, 000, 000 
500,000, 000 

420,000,000 
515, 000, 000 

420,000, 000 
500, 000, 000 

— £37, 400, 000 
-59,200,000 

+20, 000, 000 

+320,000,000 
+300, 000,  OOO 

Donations,  title  II 

200, 000,  000 

— £15, 000,000 

Total,  Public  Law 

480 _ 

300, 000,  000 

986, 600, 000 

900, 000, 000 

935, 000, 000 

920, 000, 000 

-66,600,000 

+20,000,000 

-15, 000, 000 

+620, 000, 000 

Bartered  materials  for 
supplemental  Stockpile- 
Total,  new  budget  (ob- 

1,  500, 000 

750, 000 

1,250,000 

1, 250, 000 

-250, 000 

+500, 000 

+  1,250,  000 

ligational)  authority, 
title  III,  corporations... 

5, 728, 241, 000 

4,665,842,000 

4, 328, 492,  000 

4,  613, 992,  000 

4, 598, 992,  000 

-66, 850,000 

+270, 500,  000 

-15,000,000 

-1,129,249,000 

TITLE  IV— RELATED 

AGENCIES 

Farm  C  redit  Administra- 

tion:  Limitation  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses _ 

(3, 436, 000) 

(3, 628, 000) 

(3, 628, 000) 

(3,  628,  000) 

(3, 628,  000) 

(+192,  000) 

RECAPITULATION 

Title  I— General  activities _ 

1, 919, 178, 650 

1, 961,  088, 050 

1,881,416,000 

2,  398,  958, 650 

2, 263, 389, 150 

+302, 301, 100 

+381,  973, 150 

-135,  569,500 

+344, 210,  500 

Title  II — Credit  agencies _ 

Title  III — Corporations _ 

557,  097,  000 
5,  728,  241,  000 

610, 632,  000 
4, 665,  842,  000 

596,  747,  000 
4, 328,  492,  000 

629, 847,  000 
4,  613,  992,  000 

626, 522,  000 
4, 598,  992,  000 

+15,  890,  000 
-66,850,000 

+29, 775,  000 
+270,  500,  000 

-3, 325,  000 
-15,000,000 

+69,  425,  000 
-1, 129,  249,000 

Total,  new  budget  (obli- 

gational)  authority _ 

Consisting  of: 

8, 204, 516, 650 

7, 237, 562, 050 

6, 806,  655,  000 

7,  642,  797,  650 

7, 488, 903, 150 

+251,341,100 

+682, 248, 150 

-153,894,500 

-715, 613, 500 

5,978,938,650 
2, 000,000 

6, 794, 262, 050 

6, 167, 855, 000 

6,994,497,650 

6, 830, 103, 150 

+35, 841, 100 

+662, 248, 150 

-164,394,500 

+851,  164,500 

2.  Reappropriations _ 

3.  Contract  authoriza- 

-2, 000,  000 

1,774,578,000 

195, 600, 000 

185, 000, 000 

195,500,000 

+195, 500, 000 

+10, 500, 000 

-1, 579, 078, 000 

4 .  Authorizations  to 

spend  from  debt 

449, 000, 000 

443,300,000 

443, 300, 000 

463,300,000 

463,300,000 

+20, 000, 000 

+20,  000, 000 

+  14,300,000 

Memoranda; 

1.  Appropriations  to 

liquidate  contract 

540, 467, 000 

1, 755, 692, 000 

1,755,692,000 

1,755,692,000 

1,755,692,000 

+1,215,225,000 

2.  Appropriations,  in- 

eluding  appropri¬ 
ations  to  liquidate 
contract  authority..- 

6, 519,405,650 

8,549,954,050 

7,923,547,000 

8,  7 50, 189, 650 

8, 585,  7 95, 150 

+35, 841, 100 

+662,248, 150 

-164,394,500 

+2,066,389,500 

3.  Transfers  from  see.  32. 
>  4-  Transfer  from  CCC._ 

186,442,000 
65, 598, 100 

212,383,000 
62, 590, 000 

832,383,000 
62, 590, 000 

212,383,000 
62, 590, 000 

212,383,000 
62, 590, 000 

-120,000,000 

+25,941,000 

-3, 008, 100 

Total,  now  budget  (obliga- 

t 

+682, 248, 150 

-705, 613,  500 

gational)  authority _ 

8,  204,  516,  650 

7,  232,  562,  050 

6, 806, 655,  000 

7, 642,  797,  650 

7,  488,  903, 150 

+251,341,100 

-153, 894, 500 

Loss:  Loan  repayments, 

Rural  Electrification  Ad- 

-189, 500, 000 

-189, 300, 000 

-189, 300,000 

-189,300, 000 

-189, 300, 000 

-200, 000 

N et  total,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority.. 

8, 015, 016, 650 

7, 048, 262, 050 

6, 617, 355, 000 

7, 453, 497, 650 

7, 299, 603, 150 

1  Totals  shown  include  supplemental  for  1969,  which  were  unavailable  when  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  and  Senate. 

1  Tlie  Senate  bill  and  conference  amount  provides  $84,000,000  in  direct  appropriations 
for  Special  Milk  Program.  This  amount,  plus  $20,000,000  available  from  sec.  32,  will 
provide  a  total  level  of  $104,000,000  for  special  milk  program. 

5S.  Doc.  91-42  increased  budget  request  for  food  stamp  program  from  $340,000,000 
to  $610,000,000. 

4  In  addition,  $81,560,000  unobligated  balance  from  cropland  conservation  program 
transferred  to  this  amount. 


*  $25,000,000  was  transferred  to  emergency  credit  revolving  fund  from  EIIA  direct 
loan  account. 

8  Contract  authorization  established  under  basic  law. 

7  Deducting  REA  loan  repayments  from  these  totals  has  the  effect  of  converting 
these  figures  to  a  basis  comparable  with  the  treatment  of  all  other  major  loan  programs 
in  the  Federal  budget.  Other  loan  programs  operated  through  revolving  funds  net 
loan  repayments  against  budget  outlays,  whereas  REA  loan  repayments  are  covered 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con¬ 
ference  report  and  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


November  19,  1969 


MESSAGE!  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  legislative  session,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  116v12)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,-  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  the  House  i-eceded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  th\ 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11702)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  and  extend  the  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  assistance  to  medical  libraries 
and  related  instrumentalities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Carter 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12829)  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(By  order  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
proceedings  were  held  as  in  legislative 
session.) 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen¬ 
ators  will  recall,  on  October  30  1 4ed 
off  a  rather  extensive  colloquy  on'  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  denounced  an 
announcement  made  by  the  Ij4w  Mobi¬ 
lization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  on  October  27  regarding  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  of  war  held' by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government/ 

As  Senators  know,  oh  October  27,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kunstler,  chief /defense  counsel  at 
the  Chicago  eight  riot  conspiracy  trial, 
held  a  press  conference  in  Chicago  to 
announce  that  Jax  the  future  it  would 
only  be  through  the  New  Mobe  that  we 
would  begin  to  receive  names  of  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  of  war  and  “possibly  other 

pertinent,.l'nformation”  about  their  con¬ 
dition  “4s  soon  as  the  committee  has 
the  chance  to  set  up  an  office  and  pass 
the  information  along  to  the  prisoners’ 
relatives.”  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  announcement  David 
Dellinger,  one  of  the  Chicago  defend¬ 


ants,  said  the  details  of  the  new  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  announced  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  15  Washington  peace  rally,  and 
characterized  the  North  Vietnamese  ef¬ 
fort  as  “a  major  friendly  act”  and  “a 
peace  feeler.” 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  shared  a 
similar  sense  of  outrage  with  regard  to 
’this  announcement  since  we  recognize 
that  this  was  a  last  desperate  effort  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi  to  escape  public  and 
world  condemnation  for  their  continued 
failure  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ments  of  1949.  We  all  recognize  that  Han¬ 
oi  has  never  abided  by  even  the  mini¬ 
mal  standards  required  under  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Agreements  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  connection,  I  noted  that  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday  indicated  an  awareness  that 
these  promises  of  Messrs.  Kunstler  and 
Dellinger  made  front  page  news  in  many 
newspapers  across  the  land.  Obviously,  as 
a  result  of  the  promise  hopes  were  raised 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  families 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  that  a  glim- 
\mer  of  news  might  be  received  with  re-/ 
£ard  to  whether  or  not  these  prisoner 
were  alive  or  dead.  I  would  only  hope 
tha\  if  as  now  appears  to  be  true./this 
was  Ehcruel  hoax  on  the  part  of  thje  New 
Mobe  the  press  will  be  equally/as  de¬ 
sirous  of  .exposing  this  hoax. 

The  Washington  Post  article  men¬ 
tions  the  f^ct  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  deluged  with  requests  all  day 
Monday  asking,  what  hac^'happened  with 
the  informationNwhich/was  supposed  to 
have  been  supplied  by  the  New  Mobe 
regarding  Americari^firsoners  of  war  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government. 
I  could  not  agreed  more  with  the  char¬ 
acterization  contained  ih  that  article  by 
the  State  Department  Representative 
that  “the  lack  of  new  information,  de¬ 
spite  the  .publicity,  is  tragic  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  feelings  of  the  fanvlies  who 
wait  foi/their  loved  ones.’ 

that 

-  be 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

..There  being  no  objection,  the  artic 
/Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
f  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  18,  1969] 
War  Foe  Failed  To  Give  POW  Data 
(By  A.  D.  Home) 

Antiwar  leader  David  Dellinger  did  not  de¬ 
liver  Saturday  on  his  promise  to  announce 
information  about  U.S.  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Dellinger  made  his  promise  in  a  press  con¬ 
ference  Oct.  27  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  on 
trial  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  riot  during 
the  1968  Democratic  convention.  He  said  then 
that  at  the  Nov.  15  Washington  rally  he  would 
announce  details  of  how  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  would  furnish  information  on  and  mail 
from  the  prisoners  to  their  relatives. 

The  promise  was  front-page  news  in  many 
newspapers,  including  this  one. 

Wives  of  presumed  prisoners,  some  of  them 
still  unsure  whether  their  husbands  were 
dead  or  captured,  telephoned  the  State  De¬ 
partment  all  day  yesterday  to  ask  what  had 
happened. 

State  officials  said  they  did  not  know.  In 
answer  to  a  press  query,  they  issued  a  bitter 
statement  concluding.  “The  lack  of  new  in¬ 
formation,  despite  the  publicity,  is  tragic  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  feelings  of  the  families  who 
wait  for  their  loved  ones.” 


Mr. /President,  I  ask  unanimoi 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referr\ 


Dellinger,  reached  in  Chicago  late  last  J 
night,  said,  "We  just  were  not  able  to  worls 
out  the  procedures  and  details  in  time.  We/e 
received  some  encouraging  information Jbnt 
we’re  not  clear  enough  yet  on  what  will 
add  up  to  and  we  don’t  want  to  rai^€  false 
hopes.” 

Dellinger  said  he  regretted  tha<(  a  “pre¬ 
mature”  date  had  been  set  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  Some  unanticipated  problems 
had  come  up,  he  said,  and  ai / unpublicized 
trip  to  Paris  would  be  required  to  work  these 
out  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  first  trip  in  October  had  been  made 
by  William  M.  Kunstler,  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  defendants,  af/er  U.S.  District  Judge 
Julius  J.  Hoffman  reused  to  allow  Dellinger 
and  co-defendant  ^Ifennie  Davis  to  leave  the 
country. 

Dellinger  blamed  the  delay  at  least  in  part 
on  Hoffman’s  refusal  to  let  him  and  Davis 
make  the  trip/ 

In  their  Oct.  27  press  conference,  Dellinger 
and  Kunsjrfer  had  said  Hanoi  had  promised 
to  expand  information  on  the  prisoners  and 
to  perrjrtt  “a  regular  flow  of  mail”  from  them 
throu^n  the  New  Mobilization  to  End  the 
Wai/in  Vietnam.  In  a  telephone  interview 
afterward,  Kunstler  said  the  North  Viet- 
Amese  delegate,  Xuan  Oanh,  had  said  a 
/fcomplete  list  of  prisoners  would  be  furnished 
but  “maybe  not  at  once.” 

The  Pentagon  lists  about  1,300  men  as 
captured  or  missing  in  both  Vietnams,  with 
413  confirmed  as  prisoners.  Letters  have  been 
received  from  only  about  110  of  these  men. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
was  the  general  consensus  of  those  of  us 
who  had  participated  in  the  October  30 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
despite  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
war — historically  or  prospectively — Con¬ 
gress  must  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
it  demands,  on  behalf  of  every  American, 
assurance  of  proper  and  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  held  captive  by  the  Communists. 
Obviously  this  kind  of  treatment  must 
be  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1949  to  which  the  U.S.  Government  as 
well  as  the  Governments  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam  and  South  Vietnam  are  parties. 

During  the  course  of  the  colloquy  on 
October  30  I  called  upon  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  issue  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
\with  a  view  to  reporting  out  any  of  the 
lany  resolutions  now  pending  before  it 
deling  with  this  most  important  issue. 
ToNiate,  no  such  hearings  have  been 
schechjled,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reissue  my  call  that  this 
matter  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  as  «)on  as  practicable. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol¬ 
icy  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  committee  in  the  other 
body  has,  in  executive  session,  agreed 
today  to  report  to\iie  full  committee  a 
resolution  which  nndies  congressional 
intent  very  clear  with  regard  to  assuring 
adequate  treatment  orvour  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Agreements.  I  note  that  this  res¬ 
olution  is  in  the  form  of  a  'House  con¬ 
current  resolution  which  meansthat  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  will  be  required  before 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  the  Congress 
can  be  constructively  stated  on  thiss^ssue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  avaft 
of  the  House  concurrent  resolution 
ported  to  the  full  committee  by  th£ 
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create  for  fiscal  year  197C  and  thus  would  House  language,  funding  is  assured  for  further  the  purpose  of  the  act.  This  mat- 
bringNrtie  total  technical  assistance  au-  future  regions  which  may  be  established,  ter  of  altering  regional  boundaries  has 
thorization  to  $50  million  for  that  fiscal  highway  and  other  transportation  program  been  discussed  in  hearings  on  many  oc- 
year-  \  .  S.  1072  as  agreed  to  in  conference  casions,  and  in  my  own  State  of  Florida 

Ih  under  EOA  would  be  contains  a  new  authorization  of  only’  1  know  ^  will  be  of  interest  to  those 

authonzed  *255  million  for  fiscal  years  $150  million  for  highway  programs  in  the  counties  which  have  expressed  a  desire 
1970  and  197Xand  an  additional  $20  mil-  IppaSan^ region  ■ rhe TppalaSiSn  toclnded  in  the  Coastal  Plains 

lion  would  beiuit  onzed  to  cairy  out  a  highway  program  was  also  given  a  2 -year  Region.  / 

1®sl°I?al  transportation  system  study  for  stretchout,  through  fiscal  year  1973,  and  coordinations 

a  a?r  ^eSe  re8.10.nV  r  contract  authority  as  provided  under  °ne  final  comment  with  regard  to  the 

regai d, to  authorizations  for  secti0ns  106(a)  and  118  of  title  23,  report  before  us  toda/ln  hearings  and 
the  title  V  regions,  \would  like  to  cor-  United  states  Code,  which  authority  we  in  Private  conversations,  I  have,  in  the 
rect  any  misunderstanding  which  may  believed  to  have  been  granted  in  the  Past’  heard  of  the  possible  existence  of 
result  from  an  explanation  made  m  the  original  act.  a  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  commu- 

other  body  which  suggested  that  the  con-  This  will  increase  the  total  mithm-iTcrf  nication  between  the  Economic  Devel- 

m  etLaseere«S,sa  fe? mi  for ^ApplScSanhShway^ t?S5tfiZ£  Administration  and  the  title  V 

nrnvidS  the\Senate  bill  00Q  Up  to  this  time>  it  was  expected  that  regions  in  those  areas  where  they  over- 

o  in79  initiaUv  nrnvidPd  <mVl  miiiirin  the  current  authorization  would  provide  |ap;  In  °rder  to  preclude  any  such  mis- 
S.  1072  initially  provided  $1T^  million  f  than  1  miip^  r>f  ihp  9  7nn  understanding,  I  offered  in  committee  an 

for  these  regions.  The  Senate  committee  f  u  f  authorized  ^TC  OPmeS  hieh0  amendment  which  requires  that  the  Sec- 

noSntdVfS  -S3ap-  way?.  “TT"  T*  ?aCh 

portioned  the  $175  million  as  follov^  thorization  should  allow  construction  of  ^chairman  shall  coordinate,  each  with 

n7nr.  [In  mllUonsl  \  some  150  additional  miles,  still  only  half  the nther  their  activities  m  making  loans 

NPw  Fmisnri  way  to  the  2,700  miles  authorized  to  be  a^  grants  imder  the  act.  The  committee 

Se? completed.  The  senate  version  would  aTndment  03  wntten' as 

Four  Corners _  25  N?ave  permitted  this  $150  million  to  be  /  ,/  ^  ,,  0  , 

Coastal  Plains _  40  Lt  for  right  of  way  and  engineering'  V'  Speaker’ 

-  cSis  on  sections  of  the  development  aaS yield;  „  , 

Total  - 175  highway  system  whose  actual  construe-  '  ,,  ^  1  an?  glad  to  yield  to 

Alaska  - - -  10  tionlLs  not  expected  to  be  accomplished  th«  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

crauri  total  iqk  under  me  act.  In  view  of  the  commitment  (Mr;  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 

futur^  as  yet  undetermined  high-  yas  gl.ven  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  Senate  com-  ways  needs  which  would  have  .been  obli-  tend  his  remarks.) 

mittee  also  provided  $20  million  for  gated  by  tSis  version,  and  to  which  I  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 

regional  transportation  systems  for  each  shall  refer  later,  the  Senate  approach  1  strongly  support  the  conference  report 

of  the  regions  in  a  separate  section  of  the  was  stricken.  \  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 

bill.  Later,  these  $20  million  authoriza-  The  Senate  bittalso  authorized  a  maxi-  ment  Act  amendments  and  the  Public 

tions  were  added  to  each  regional  au-  mum  of  $20~ million  f/r  a  2-year  fiscal  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 

thorization,  except  Alaska.  preiod  for  each  of'the  title  \T  Commis-  Amendments  of  1969. 1  commend  the  ex- 

In  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  sions  for  the  planning,  development  and  client  work  of  the  conferees  in  arriving 

Alaska  should  not  at  this  time  be  con-  construction  of  regional  transportation  a.  a  consensus  that  has  produced  a  good 

sidered  as  a  region  and  a  separate  au-  systems,  including  highways.  The  confer-  pdl-  1S  sound  legislation  that  will  fur- 

thorization  was  made  for  planning  ees  wisely  substituted  a  Regional  trans-  t  ier  .1Tpvl5pra^'e.  n</.  01/y  f,001/?110 

money.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  re-  portation  system  study,  the  results  of  ®rowth  of  Appalachia,  but  also  the  other 

gional  transportation  systems  should  which  are  to  be  reported  to  rhe  Cor  gress  ~ve  economic  development  regions: 

first  be  studied  to  determine  their  needs,  by  January  10,  1971,  with  a\total  au-  Ccmstal  Plains,  F  our  Corners,  New 

and  a  separate  authorization  was  pro-  thorized  /amount  for  the  study  of  $20  England,  Upper  threat  Lakes,  and  the 

vided  for  the  study.  million/  \  £zarks  within  which  most  of  my  own 

Ai^ko  ^  6  ^  of  Program  funding  for  ^importance  of  refraining  from  a  sas  lies  while  j  want  to  express  'appreci- 
£laska  apdf  m  the  ubsence  of  funding  for  commitment  of  future  highway  autAon-  ation  to  all  the  conferees  for  their  con- 
transportation  systems,  the  original  Sen-  za/ons  in  the  Appalachian  and  titlrtV  tribution  x  would  particularly  commend 
ate  bm  apparently,  would  have  provided  regions  becomes  apparent  when  we  coin,  the  leadership  given  to  the  House  man- 
$175  million  as  itemized  above.  Aider  what  must  face  the  Congress  m  the\  b  distinguished  colleague  the 

In  conference,  it  was  agreed  to  au/  coming  year.  During  1970,  the  Congress  Wtleman  from  Alabama,  Robert  E. 
thonze  $255  million  for  the  regional  Wl11  be  confronted  with  a  new  cost  esti-  J/NESj  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
commissions.  After  deducting  a  maxi-  mate  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  cortf erence.  I  believe  that  the  main  thrust 
mum  of  10  percent  for  regional  /pro-  and  a  highway  needs  study  which  will  legislative  intent  in  the  House  version 
grams  to  be  administered  by  the  JSecre-  include  recommendations  for  an  after-  was  le£t  mtact.  The  bill  contains  a  num- 
tary,  the  remainder  is  to  be  allocated  to  1975  highway  program,  and  a  report  on  ber  of  i.maginative  new  proposals.  The 
the  regions  on  the  basis  of  no  2ess  than  fhe  functional  highway  classification  authorization  for  regional  transporta- 
10  percent  and  no  more  than/ 5  percent  study.  Thus,  the  Congress  will  have  be-  ti0n  studies  should  be  very  valuable  to 
to  any  one  region.  If  all  of  /is  authori-  fore  it;  next  year  a  complete  review  of  the  the  Qzarks  Commission  as  we  attempt  to 
zation  would  be  appropriated,  the  appor-  current  highway  program  as  well  as  a  expi0it  to  its  fullest  use  the  great  natural 
tionment  would  appear  sis  follows:  formulation  of  the  next  highway  pro-  resource  that  funs  through  the  heart- 

Total  amount _ /___  $255  ooo  ooo  %Tfm-  Until  national  needs  are  known,  jand  of  tjie  regiHn,  the  Arkansas  River 

Less  maximum  10  per  cent  for  future  commitments  of  highway  pro-  navigation  project  In  addition,  trans¬ 
secretary  _ 71 _  25, 500,  ooo  grams  shp/d  be  held  m  abeyance,  and  p0rtation  studies  ne&d  to  be  made  on  how 

/  -  arf  so.  beld  in  the  conference  version  of  j-0  bes^.  use  0f  a(>cess  roads  into  the 

Remainder  regions..  229,500,000  this  bill.  beautiful  lake  and  mountain  recreation 

r-  /  -  regional  boundary  adjustments  areas  that  are  not  now\?eing  fully  uti- 

Minimum  of  10/er  cent -  22, 950,  ooo  0ne  sectjon  Df  the  Senate  version  of  lized.  Consideration  should,  also  be  given 

Maximum  of  2/per  cent -  57,375,000  g  1072i  which  fee  conferees  left  intact,  toward  a  study  and  then  Perhaps  later 

So  the  /nferees  authorized  at  least  I  believe  deserves  mention.  This  section  a  subsidization  of  arterial  reads,  badly 
$229.5  m/ion  for  the  regions,  which  is  would  amend  title  V  of  the  Economic  underdeveloped  for  commerceAs  well  as 
$54.5  m/fiion  more  than  was  contained  Development  Act  to  provide  that  by  res-  tourism.  I  also  envision  that  uhder  this 
in  the/enate  bill,  and  allows  a  maximum  olution  of  either  the  Senate  or  House  new  authority,  the  Commission  \vill  be 
of  &?7.375  million  for  any  one  region,  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Secretary  able  to  initiate  proper  land-use  plass 
which  is  $7,375  more  than  that  for  any  of  Commerce  is  directed  to  study  the  ad-  study  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 
region  itemized  in  the  Senate  committee  visability  of  altering  the  geographical  adjacent  areas  of  the  Arkansas  River 
version.  In  addition,  by  adopting  the  area  of  any  region  designated  in  order  to  Basin.  This  would  further  help  make  sure 
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that  the  best  use  is  made  of  the  $iy4 
billion  investment  almost  already  in 
place  there. 

The  additional  authority  to  make  base 
grants  will  give  the  administrators  of  all 
the  regions  a  most  valuable  and  needed 
tool  with  which  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  those  areas  of  our  Nation  that 
have  been  lagging  behind. 

Even  though  the  Ozarks  region  is  in  a 
relatively  early  stage  of  development,  I 
feel  that  it  is  off  to  a  healthy  start  to¬ 
ward  laying  the  groundwork  in  meeting 
its  primary  goal  of  closing  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  national  per  capita  income  and 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  Ozarks 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  the  House,  is  aware  of  the  problems  in 
inflation.  I  certainly  know  that  we  must 
act  responsively  and  with  discipline  in 
Federal  spending.  I  say  to  you,  however, 
that  economic  development  programs 
which  upgrade  or  create  jobs  represent 
an  investment,  in  not  only  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Nation,  but  in  actual 
potential  dollar  return  to  the  Treasury. 
In  my  own  Ozarks  region  alone,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  losing  altnost  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  because  the 
average  per  capita  income  is  33  percent 
below  the  national  average  and'I  might 
add,  12  percent  below  the  income  of  the 
average  individual  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  Unfortunately,  the  gap  is 
ing  larger  than  decreasing.  Per  capita 
income  in  our  area  has  been  increasi 
since  1965  at  the  rate  of  $117  per  year 
compared  with  the  national  per  capit; 
income  increase  of  $191  per  year.  So, 
must  approach  this  problem  with  vigor, 
and  imagination  to  find  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion  in  meeting  the  commitment  made 
by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  which  affirmed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  “help  areas  and  re¬ 
gions  of  substantial  and  persistent  un¬ 
employment  and  underemployment  to 
take  effective  steps  in  planning  and 
financing  their  public  works/  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.” 

This  bill  is  in  the  Nations  best  inter¬ 
est.  I  predict  with  its  passage,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  a  reasonable  time/will  receive  a 
good  return  on  the  taxpayer’s  invest¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  help  to 
insure  a  more  rewarding  and  fruitful  life 
for  many  more  of  our  citizens,  and  use 
more  fully  the  Nation’s  resources. 

This  true  Federal-State-local  partner¬ 
ship  approach  brings  new  hope  to  the 
economically  depressed  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas. 

It  will  also  aid  in  reverse  migration 
which  many  feel  is  basic  to  relieving 
many  of  the  urban  social  ills  of  our  time. 
This  legislation  attacks  the  root  causes 
of  some  of,  the  crowded  city  population 
pressures  /With  a  relatively  nominal  in- 
vestment  that  could  have  far  more  reach¬ 
ing  affect  than  perhaps  the  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  are  spending  toward  treat¬ 
ing  the  symptoms.  Again  I  commend  the 
conferees  of  both  bodies  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  conference  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

/ 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  thq 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extern 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
this  legislation  and  have  had  an  avid 
interest  in  it.  I  agree  with  the  report. 
I  counseled  with  a  number  of  people  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation  and  hopb  that  we  can 
get  on  with  its  passage  and  on  with  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


table. 
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Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Belcher 
Blackburn 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Colmer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Dent 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Feighan 


Fisher 
ettys 
ilbert 
iffin 
Hdsma 

Haugen,  Wash. 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
HolifieHd 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kirwan’ 
Kleppe 
Landrum 
Lipscomb 
McDade 
McMillan 
Mathias 
May 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert),  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Pepper 
Powell 
Pucinski 
Bees 
Reifel 
Rhodes 
Rodino 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
St.  Onge 
Scheuer 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tunney 
‘  tt 
'atson 
Ison, 
larles  H. 
Wolt 
Wydler 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
rollcall  358  Members  have  answer! 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
''point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident¬ 
ly  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mfc.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following.  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

|  Roll  No.  280] 

Patman 


this 

to 


ceedings  under 
with. 


the  call  were  dispense 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 

11612,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11612)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1969.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  you  today  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies.  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  because  I  realize  that  in  this 
area,  as  in  many  others,  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion.  There  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  House  conferees  worked 
with  full  knowledge  of  that  situation. 
However,  we  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  before  you  a  conference  report  that 
carries  in  it  far  reaching  programs  touch¬ 
ing  on  many  aspects  of  American  life. 

As  I  have  observed  many  times  in  the 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  the  Members 
not  only  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
background  and  beliefs.  The  various 
areas  of  our  country  they  represent  have 
the  same  differences  in  viewpoint.  Any 
bill  that  carries  with  it  the  appropriation 
for  all  activities  in  any  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  touches  virtually 
every  segment  of  the  entire  50  States  of 
the  Union  and,  may  I  say,  practically  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  simply 
a  conference  report  touching  on  only 
one  or  two  items  that  you  might  take  a 
different  view  of.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
report  whereby  finally  we  are  bringing 
together  in  one  place  the  funds  for  the 
various  activities  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 

For  instance,  in  this  bill  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  some  100  new  starts  on  water¬ 
shed  programs,  which  are  not  only  vital 
to  saving  the  soil  for  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country  but  which  have  become  vital 
to  the  water  supply  for  the  many  cities 
and  the  ui'ban  population  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  this  program 
not  only  the  funds  that  provide  water 
systems  and  sewage  systems  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  pollution  throughout  the 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
in  this  bill  something  over  $2  billion  for 
food  assistance  programs  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  That  would  include,  of 
course,  the  school  lunch  program  and  the 
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school  milk  program.  There  is  also  $610 
million  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  is  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  the  law. 

I  realize  that  in  my  opinion,  based 
upon  some  erroneous  conclusions  to  say 
the  least  and  misinformation  to  say  the 
most,  that  there  has  been  some  feeling 
with  reference  to  limitation  of  form  pay¬ 
ments. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  me  say  in 
times  past  that  I  strongly  opposed  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  because  those  provisions  in¬ 
tended  to  offset  the  ever  using  costs  of 
essential  items  for  those  who  engaged  in 
agricultural  production  were  made  clear¬ 
ly  identifiable.  This  was  unique  for  agri¬ 
culture,  since  the  myriad  forms  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  other  segments  of  the 
economy  are  often  disguised  and  not 
easily  tabulated. 

If  the  Members  will  read  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  they  will  find  that  this  so-called 
limitation  amendment  would  apply  as  it 
now  stands  to  two  crops,  spring  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Sugar  was  specifically 
left  out  by  the  amendment  language. 
Wool  was  left  out  because  the  amend¬ 
ment  applied  only  to  planted  crops.  We 
have  already  planted  winter  wheat.  So 
it  would  be  only  fair  that  winter  wheat 
having  been  planted,  we  should  make 
some  exception  in  that  regard. 

May  I  say  that  insofar  as  cotton  is 
concerned  it  never  was  within  the  limita¬ 
tion,  because  the  basic  act  provided  that 
in  the  event  of  a  limitation  on  payments 
the  so-called  “snapback”  provision  under 
section  103(d)  of  the  1965  act — as  was 
brought  forward  in  1969 — automatically 
went  into  effect. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  such  a  lim¬ 
itation  under  this  conference  report  is 
concerned,  it  would  apply  only  to  feed 
grains  and  spring  wheat.  It  would  be 
grossly  unfair  and  inequitable  to  have 
such  a  provision  in  operation. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  that  this  subject  matter  will 
doubtless  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
and  the  Congress  prior  to  December  31, 
1970,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  exist¬ 
ing  agricultural  legislation.  Certainly, 
you  do  not  want  to  have  such  a  limitation 
on  two  crops  when  certain  others  were 
left  out. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  mighty  little 
time  left  in  the  fiscal  year.  Here  it  is 
November  19.  This  bill  should  have  been 
passed  by  the  first  of  July  under  normal 
procedure.  We  have  encountered  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reasons  for  its  not  having  been 
passed  before  this  late  date. 

But  I  bring  to  you  as  chairman  of 
this  conference,  having  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  for  many 
years,  what  I  consider  a  well-rounded 
conference  report.  It  represents  the  con¬ 
census  of  the  conferees  who  tried  to  do 
justice  to  the  many  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  that  are  in  this  bill,  some  of  which 
affect  you  and  some  of  which  affect  me, 
all  of  which  affect  the  50  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  the  nations 
around  the  world  that  we  continue  to 
help. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  yield  to  my 
colleague  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  mention  of  the 
problem  confronted  by  planters  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  and  suggested  that  in  fairness 
they  really  should  be  exempted  from  a 
limitation  on  the  payments,  assuming 
this  had  been  kept  in  the  bill.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  on  August  12,  in  announcing  the 
1970  wheat  program  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  issued  an  anouncement 
which  I  am  sure  was  available  to  all 
who  signed  up  under  the  program,  and 
the  very  last,  and  I  would  say  most 
prominent  item  in  this  announcement 
read  as  follows:  that  payments  would  be 
subject  to  any  limitations  that  might  be 
required  by  Congress  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations. 

So  I  do  not  really  feel  that  we  need  to 
worry  too  much  about  the  problem  of 
imposing  a  limitation  upon  wheatgrow- 
ers. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  agree  that  we  need 
not  worry  much  about  the  problem  of 
imposing  a  limitation  upon  winter  wheat- 
growers.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
would  do  that.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  fairness  to 
himself,  had  to  include  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
vision  in  his  statement.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  although  I 
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understand  that  he,  like  myself,  is  not 
a  farmer,  that  he  should  not  have  taken 
that  to  heart  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  American  people  cannot 
count  on  what  they  read  in  the  papers 
about  what  might  become  the  law,  and 
what  might  not  become  the  law.  If  you 
would  just  compare  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  you  would  see  that  if  you  took  to 
heart  all  of  the  bills  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  and  brought  before  committees  of 
Congress,  and  tried  to  run  your  business 
in  line  with  what  might  become  the  law, 
that  you  could  not  get  your  business  off 
the  ground. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding  . 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  not  only  does  cotton  by  law 
not  go  under  any  limitation,  but  that  the 
cotton  program  constitutes  almost  40 
percent  of  all  of  the  savings  that  have 
been  talked  about  here  for  the  last  couple 
of  years.  That  all  this  great  big  savings 
that  they  still  talk  about,  40  percent  of 
that  would  have  been  cotton,  which  is 
not  included  in  any  limitation.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  but  just  now  we  are 
talking  about  passing  a  conference  re¬ 
port,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  appropriate  at  the  moment  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  included  in  the  report. 

I  should  say  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  that  cotton  never  was  under  the 
amendment.  I  refer  Members  to  the 
statement  of  the  House  managers  for 
an  explanation  of  this  matter. 

I  would  simply  close  by  saying  to  you 
that  this  is  a  conference  report  covering 
all  the  tremendous  numbers  of  activities 
of  a  great  department  of  government. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
did  their  level  best  to  do  justice  to  the 
items  in  disagreement.  I  would  urge  you 
to  adopt  it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  for  the  Record  a  com¬ 
prehensive  table  reflecting  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  conferees  and  cover¬ 
ing  all  the  items  in  the  bill: 


Item 


New  budget 
(obligatlonal) 
authority 
enacted  to  date, 
fiscal  year  1969 


Budget  estimates 
of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 
(revised  budget) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 


Difference  between  conference  action  and — 


Budget  estimates 
New  budget  of  new 

(obligational)  (obligational) 

Conference  authority,  authority, 

action  fiscal  year  1969  fiscal  year  1970 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 


Agricultural  Research  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Research: 


Direct  appropri¬ 
ation _  .. 

Transfer  from 
sec.  32...  __ 

$129,105,300 

(15,000, 000) 

$130,  631,  300 

(15,000,  000) 

$130, 182,  000 

(15,  000, 000) 

$134,  452,  000 

(15, 000, 000) 

$131,  802,200 

(15,  000, 000).. 

+$2, 696, 900 

+$1,  170,  900 

+$1,620,200 

— $2,  649, 800 

Total,  research. 
Plant  and  animal 
disease  and  pest 

control _ 

Special  fund  (re- 
appropriation). 

(144, 105,  300) 

88, 039, 500 

2, 000, 000 

(145,631,300) 

91,176,  500 

(2, 000, 000) 

(145,  182, 000) 

89, 493, 000 

(2,000, 000) 

(149,  452, 000) 

92, 126, 500 

(2, 000,000) 

(146,802,200) 

90,809, 750 

(2, 000, 000) 

(+2,696, 900) 

+2,770,250 

-2,000,000  .. 

(+1,170,900) 

-366, 750 

(+1,620,200) 

+1,316,750 

(-2, 649, 800) 

-1,316,750 

Total,  salaries 
and  expenses.. 

219,144,800 

221,807, 800 

219,675,000 

226,578, 500 

222,611,950 

+3,467,150 

+804, 150 

+2,936,950 

-3, 966,  550 
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Difference  between  conference  action  and— 


Item 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
enacted  o  date, 
fiscal  year  1969 

budget  estimates 
of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 
(revised  budget) 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 

Conference 

action 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1969 

Budget  estimates 
of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bil 

Agricultural  Research  Service — Continued 
Salaries  and  expenses — Continued 
Salaries  and  expenses 
(special  foreign 
currency  pro¬ 
gram).  _  _  $4,  500, 000 

$8, 287, 000 

$4, 500, 000 

$5,  500, 000 

$5, 000, 000 

+$500, 000 

-$3,287, 000 

+$500, 000 

-$500,  000 

Total,  Agricultural 
Research  Ser¬ 
vice  . . 

223, 644, 800 

230, 094,800 

224, 175, 000 

232, 078, 500 

227,611,950 

+3,967,150 

-2, 482, 850 

+3,436,950 

-4, 466,  550 

Cooperative  State  Re¬ 
search  Service:  Pay¬ 
ments  and  expenses.. 

58,  911, 000 

63, 730, 000 

61, 175,  000 

61,710,  000 

62,  510, 000 

+3, 599, 000 

-1,22  0, 000 

+1, 335, 000 

+800, 000 

Extension  Service: 
Payments  to  States 
and  Puerto  Rico _ 

81,605,500 

113, 131,000 

112, 391,  000 

114,131,000 

114,  006, 000 

+32, 400,  500 

+875, 000 

+1, 615,  000 

-125,  000 

Retirement  and  em¬ 
ployees'  compensa¬ 
tion  costs  for  ex¬ 
tension  agents _ 

Penalty  mail . ... 

Federal  Extension 
Service . . 


9,  536,  500 
3,  299,  000 

2, 838, 000 


10, 240, 000 

3,  500, 000 

4,  038, 000 


10,  000, 000 

3, 400, 000 

3, 338, 000 


10,  240, 000 
3,  400,  000 

3, 838, 000 


10, 240, 000 
3, 400,  000 

3, 838, 000 


+703,500 

+  101,000 

+1, 000, 000 


-100,000 
-200, 000 


+240,  000 
+500, 000 


Total,  Extension 

Service _ 

Farmer  Cooperative 
Service:  Salaries  and 
expenses _ 


97,279,  000 
1, 414,  000 


130, 909, 000 
1,  635, 000 


129, 129, 000 
1, 500,  000 


131,609, 000 
1,635, 000 


131,484, 000 
1,500,000 


+34, 205, 000 

+86,  000 


+575,  000 
-135,000  . 


+2,  355, 000 


—125, 000 
-135,  000 


Soil  Conservation 
Service: 

Conservation  opera¬ 
tions. . . 

River  basin  surveys 
and  investigations— 

Watershed  planning _ 

Watershed  works  of 

improvement _ 

Flood  prevention _ 

Great  Plains  conserva¬ 
tion  program _ 

Resource  conserva¬ 
tion  and  develop¬ 
ment _ _ 

Total  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service. 

Economic  Research 
Service:  Salaries  and 
expenses _ 

Statistical  Reporting 
Service:  Salaries  and 

expenses _ _ 

.  Consumer  and  Market¬ 
ing  Service: 
Consumer  protective, 
marketing,  and 
regulatory  pro- 

grams... . . 

Payments  to  States 

and  possessions _ 

Special  milk 
program : 

Transfer  from 

sec.  32 _ 

Direct  appropria¬ 
tion. . . . 

Child  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams  (school 
lunch  program): 
Direct  appropria¬ 
tion _ _ _ 

Transfer  from 
sec.  32 _ 


118,  873,  000 

118, 786,  000 

118, 786,  000 

118, 786, 000 

118,786,  000 

-87,000  .. 

9,  086,  000 
6,419, 000 

8, 187,  000 

6,  209,  000 

8, 187,  000 

6,  209,  000 

1,187,000 

5,  000, 000 

8,187,000 

6,  209,  000 

-899,000  _. 
-210,000  .. 

+1,  209, 0000 

57,908,000 

24, 224,  000 

55, 078,  000 
20,  223, 000 

57, 873, 000 
20, 223,  000 

63, 873, 000 

20, 223,  000 

63, 873, 000 

20, 223,  000 

+5,965, 000 
-4,001,000  .. 

+8, 795, 000 

+6,000,000  ... 

0 

16, 160, 000 

14,  000, 000 

15, 000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

15,000, 000 

-1, 160, 000 

+1,000,000  ... 

6, 367,  000 

8, 452,  000 

7,452, 000 

10,252,  000 

10, 252, 000 

+3, 885,  000 

+1,800,000 

+2,800,000  . 

239,  037,  000 

230, 935, 000 

233, 730,  000 

241,321,000 

242,  530,  000 

+3, 493, 000 

+11, 595, 000 

+8,  800, 000 

+1,209,000 

13,473, 000 

13,562, 000 

13, 450, 000 

13, 562, 000 

13, 450,  000 

-23, 000 

-112,000  .. 

-112, 000 

14,  853,  000 

15,055, 000 

14, 950, 000 

16, 375, 600 

15,412,800 

+559, 800 

+357, 800 

+462, 800 

-962,  800 

118, 264, 500 
1, 600,  000 

(104,  000,  000). 


135, 254, 200 
1, 600, 000 


130, 867, 000 
1,600,  000 

(120,000,000).... 


134, 695,  500 
1, 600, 000 


133,  595,  500 
1, 600, 000 


+15, 331,000 


-1,658, 700 


+2,728,  500 


-1,100, 000 


(-104,000,000) . .  (-120,000,000). 


188,474,000 
(64, 325, 000) 


117, 500,000 
(194, 266, 000) 


117, 500, 000 
(194, 266, 000) 


184,000, 000 

122, 500, 000 
(194, 266, 000) 


184, 000,000 


+84, 000, 000  +84, 000,  000  +84, 000, 000 


122,500,000  -65,974,000  +5,000,000  +5,000,000 

(194, 266,  000)  (+129, 941, 000).. . . . . . 


Total,  child 
nutrition  pro- 
grams.. . . 


Food  stamp  program... 

Total,  Consumer 
and  Marketing 
Service _ 


Foreign  Agricultural 
Service: 

Salaries  and  expem... 
Transfer  from  sec.  32, 


Total,  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service. 
Commodity  Exchange 
Authority:  Salaries 
and  expenses _ 


(?s?  799  non) 

(311,766, 000) 

(311,766,  000) 

(316, 766, 000) 

(316, 766,  000) 

(+63,  967, 000) 

(+5, 000, 000) 

(+5, 000,  000) 

. 

280, 000,  000 

610,  000, 000 

340,  000, 000 

750,  000, 000 

610,  000,  000 

+330,000,000  .. 

+270,  000,  000 

-140,  0Q0,  000 

588, 338, 500 

864, 354, 200 

589,  967,  000 

1,  092, 795,  500 

951,  695,  500 

+363, 357,  000 

+87,  341,300 

+361, 728,  500 

-141, 100, 000 

!.  21,903,300 

I.  (3,117,000) 

(2,112,000) 

23,  937, 000 
(3,  117,000) 
(107,  000) 

22, 937,  000 
(3, 117,000) 
(107,  000) 

23, 937,  000 
(3,117,  000) 
(107,  000) 

23, 437,  000 
(3,117,  000).. 
(107,  000) 

+1,  533,  700 

(  2,005,000).. 

-500,  000 

+500,  000 

-500,  000 

(27,  132,300) 

(27,  161,  000) 

(26, 161,  000) 

(27, 161,  000) 

(26, 661,  000) 

(-471,300) 

(-500,  000) 

(+500,  000) 

(-500, 000) 

1,  895, 000 

2,321,000 

2, 100,  000 

2, 321,  000 

2, 321,  000 

+426,000  . 

+221,000  .. 
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Item 


Agricultural 
Stabilization  and 
Conservation 
Service: 

Expenses,  ASCS : 
Direct 

appropriation _ 

Transfer  from 
CCC  . 

Total, 

expenses, 

ASCS _ 

Sugar  Act  program . 
Agricultural 
conservation 
program : 
Liquidation  of 
contract 

authorization...  . 
Cropland  adjustment 
program: 

Appropriation _ . . 

Limitation  on 
authorization  for 

1970  program _ 

Conservation  reserve 

program.. . 

Emergency  conserva¬ 
tion  measures . 

Indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmers _ 

Total,  agricultural 
Stabilization  and 
Conservation 

Service. . .  . 

Rural  Community 
Development  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  the  Inspector 
General:  Salaries  and 

expenses  _ 

Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration : 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Office  of  the  General 
Counsel:  Salaries  and 

expenses _ 

Office  of  Information: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 
National  Agricultural 
Library:  Salaries  and 

expenses _ 

Office  of  Management 
Services:  Salaries 

and  expenses. . 

General  Administration: 
Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses _ _ 

Subtotal,  title  I, 
general  activities. 
Agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program :  Ad¬ 
vance  authorization 
for  1970  program 
(contract  authoriza¬ 
tion) _ _ 


Budget  estimates 
New  budget  of  new 

(obligational)  (obligational) 

authority  authority, 

enacted  to  date,  fiscal  year  1970 

fiscal  year  1969  (revised  budget) 


Difference  between  conference  action  and— 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 


Budget  estimates 
New  budget  of  new 

(obligational)  (obligational) 

Conference  authority,  authority, 

action  fiscal  year  1969  fiscal  year  1970 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bil 


Total,  title  I,  gen¬ 
eral  activities _ 


$142,857,400 

(63,'486, 100) 

$128, 870, 000 

(62,483,000) 

$147,420, 000 

(62, 483, 000) 

$146,000, 000 

(62, 483,000) 

$146,000, 000 

(62, 483, 000) 

$+3,  142,600 

(-1, 003,100). 

+17,130,000 

$-1,420,000  . 

(206, 343, 500) 

(191,353,000) 

(209, 903, 000) 

(208, 483,000) 

(208, 483, 000) 

(+2, 139,  500) 

(+17,130, 000) 

(-1,420,000). 
+3,500,000  . 

89, 500, 000 

96, 300, 000 

89,  500, 000 

93, 000, 000 

93,000, 000 

+3,500,000 

-3,300, 000 

(190,000,000) 

(195,500,000) 

(195,  500, 000) 

(195, 500,000) 

(195,  500,000) 

(+5, 500,000). 

81,900,000 

79, 330, 000 

(99, 300, 000) 

78, 000, 000 

78, 600, 000 

(99, 300,000) 

37, 250, 000 

5,  000,  000 

200,  000 

78, 600,000 

-3, 300, 000 

-730, 000 

(-  99  300  000) 

+600,000  . 

(-$99, 300,000) 

109, 000, 000 

5,000, 000 

300, 000 

37, 900, 000 

5, 000,  000 

200,  000 

37,  500, 000 

5, 000,  000 

200, 000 

37, 250,  000 

5,  000,  000  _ 

200,  000 

-71,750, 000 

-100,000  . 

-650, 000 

-250,000  .. 

428,  557,  400 

481,  000 

347, 600,  000 

450, 000 

357, 620,  000 

450, 000 

360,  050, 000 

450,  000 

360,  050,  000 

'  450, 000 

-68,  507,400 

-31,000  . 

+12,  450,000 

+2,430,000  . 

12, 994,  000 

13,925,000 

13,389, 000 

13,  925, 000 

13, 657, 000 

+663, 000 

-268, 000 

+268, 000 

-268, 000 

2,  864, 300 

3,  509, 300 

3, 200, 000 

3, 509, 300 

3, 354, 650 

+490, 350 

-154,650 

+154,650 

-154,650 

4, 850, 000 

5,  559,  000 

5, 000,  000 

5,  459,  000 

5, 229, 500 

+379, 500 

-329, 500 

+229, 500 

-229,  500 

2, 055, 000 

2,164, 000 

2,106,  000 

2, 106,  000 

2, 106,  000 

+51,  000 

-58,000  .. 

3,  332,  750 

3,226,750 

3, 200, 000 

3, 226, 750 

3, 226, 750 

-106,000  . 

+26,750  .. 

2,957,600 

3, 069, 000 

3,  000,  000 

3,  050,  000 

3, 025,  000 

+67, 400 

-44,000 

+25,  000 

-25,  000 

4,  838, 000 

5,  052, 000 

4, 838,  000 

4, 838,  000 

4,838,000  ... 

-214,000  ... 

,  1,723,678,650 

1,961,088,050 

1,685,916,  000 

2,213,  958,650 

2,067,889,150 

+344,210,500 

+106, 801, 100 

+381,973,150 

+146,069,  500 

195,500,000  .. 

195, 500,  000 

185,000,000 

195,500,000  .. 

+195,500,000 

+100,  500, 000 

1,919,178,650 

1,961,088,  050 

1,881,416,  000 

2, 398, 958, 650 

2, 263,  389,150 

+344, 210, 500 

+302,  301, 100 

+381,973,150 

-135,  569,  500 

TITLE  II— CREDIT  AGENCIES 


Rural  Electrification 
Administration: 

Loan  authorizations: 

Electrification  $329,000,000  $320,000,000  $320,000,000  $340,000,000  $340,000,000  +$11,000,000  +$20,000,000  +$20,000,000 

Telephone .  120,000,000  123,300,000  123,300,000  123,300,000  123,300,000  +3,300,000  _ _ _ 


Total,  loans  (au¬ 
thorization  to 
spend  debt 

receipts)  449  000,000  443,300,000  443,300,000  463,300,000  463,300,000  +14,300,000  +20,000,000  +20,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  13,429,000  13,429,000  13,429,000  13,429,000  13,429,000  - - - - - - - 


Total,  Rural  Elec- 

fstrationAd.min'...  462,429,000  456,729,000  456,729,000  476,729,000  476,729,000  +14,300,000  +20, 000, 000  +20, 000, 000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Budget  estimates 
of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 
(revised  budget) 

Difference  between  conference  action  and— 

Item 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
enacted  to  date, 
fiscal  year  1969 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 

Conference 

action 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1969 

Budget  estimates 
of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bil 

Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration: 

Direct  loan  account: 
Real  estate  loans... 

Operating  loans - 

Soil  conservation 
loans . . 


($83, 000, 000) 
(275,  000, 000) 

(4,  900, 000) 


($69  600, 000)  ($83, 000, 000)  ($69, 600,  000)  ($83, 000,  000) 
(250,000,000)  (275,000,000)  (275,000,000)  (275,000,000) 


(+$13,  400, 000+ . . . .  (+$13, 400, 000) 

(+25, 000, 000) . . . . 


(8,800,000)  (4,900,000)  (8,700,000)  (8,700,000)  (+$3,800,000)  (-100,000)  (+$3,800,000) 


Total,  direct 
loan  account.. 
Rural  housing  direct 

loan  account _ _ 

Emergency  credit 
revolving  fund: 

Direct  appropriation _ 

T ransfer  from  direct 

loan  account _ 

Rural  water  and  waste 

disposal  grants - 

Rural  renewal . . 

Rural  housing  for  do¬ 
mestic  farm  labor _ 

Housing  for  rural 

trainees _ _ 

Mutual  and  self-help 

housing - - 

Self-help  housing  land 
development  fund _ 


(362, 900, 000) 
(30, 000, 000) 


(25, 000, 000) 

28, 000, 000 
1, 600,  000 

4, 250, 000 


600,  000 


(328,  400,  000) 
(30, 400, 000) 

31,  918, 000 


28,  000,  000 

3, 700, 000 
1, 000, 000 
3,  000, 000 
1, 400, 000 


(362, 900, 000) 
(30,  000, 000) 

31,918,  000 

40,  000, 000 
1, 250,  000 


1,  250, 000 
600, 000 


(353,  300,  000 
(30, 000, 000) 

31, 918,  000 


46,  000,  000 


3, 700,  000 


3, 000, 000 

1,000,  000 


(366,  700, 000) 
(30, 000, 000) 

31,918,  000 


46,  000, 000 
2, 500,  000 


2, 125, 000 

1,000,000 


(+3,800, 000) 


+31,918,000  . 

(-25, 000,000) 

+18, 000,000 
-1,600,  000 

-1,750,  000 


+2, 125,  000 
+400, 000 


(+38,300,000)  (+3,800,000)  (+13,400,000) 

(-400,000).. . 


+18,000,000  +6,000,000  . 

-1,200,000  +1,250,000  -1,200,000 

-1,000,000  . . - . 

-875,000  +875,000  -875,000 

-400,000  +400,000  . . 


Salaries  and  expenses : 
Direct  appropriations. 
Transfer  from  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  in¬ 
surance  fund _ 

Miscellaneous  trans¬ 
fer . . . 


60,218,000 

(2, 250, 000) 
(500, 000) 


84,  885, 000 

(2, 250,  000) 
(500, 000) 


65, 000, 000 

(2, 250, 000) 
(500, 000) 


67, 500, 000 

(2,250, 000) 
(500, 000) 


66,250,000  +6,032,000  -18,635,000  +1,250,000  -1,250,000 

(2, 250, 000)... . . . . . - . — . - . 

(500,  000).... . . . 


Total,  salaries  and 
expenses _ 


(62, 968, 000)  (87, 635, 000)  (67, 750, 000) 


(70,250,000)  (69,000,000)  (+6,032,000)  (-18,635,000)  (+1,250,000)  (-1,250,000) 


Total,  Farmers 

tratkm  ^ ' S '  _  _  94,668,000  153,903,000  140,018,000  153,118,000 


149,793,000  +55,125,000  -4,110,000  +9, 775, 000  -3, 325, 000 


Total,  title  II, 

credit  agencies.  _ .  557, 097,  000 


610, 632, 000  596, 747, 000  629, 847, 000 


626,522,000  +69,425,000  +15,890,000  +29,775,000  -3,325,000 


TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS 


Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation: 

Appropriation . 

Premium  income _ 


$11,517,500  $12,000,000  $12,000,000 

(2,140,000)  (1,648,000)  (1,648,000) 


$12,000,000  $12,000,000  +$482,500, 

(1,648,000)  (1,648,000)  (-492,000) 


Total,  administra¬ 
tive  and  operating 
expenses _ 


(13,657,500)  (13,648,000)  (13,648,000)  (13,648,000) 


(13,648,000)  (-9,500) 


S  Uca  p  iVa  I*  f  d° . . . . .  10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000 

Commodity  Credit 
Corporation: 

Appropriation _  4,188,112,500  5,215,934,000  4,965,934,000  5,215,934,000 

Contract  authority >..  _  +1,579,078,000  . . . — . . . . . -- - 

Liquidation  of  con-  .  „  „  ... 

tract  authority _  -350, 467,  000  -1, 560, 192,  000  .  -1, 560, 192,  000  -1, 560, 192,  000 


10, 000, 000  +10, 000, 000 

5,215,934,000  +1,027,821,500 
_ _ _  -1,579,078,000 

-1,560,192,000  -1,209,725,000 


Budget  authority _ 

Limitation  on  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses.. 


5,  416,  723,  500 
(31,  500,  000) 


3, 655,  742,  000  3,  405, 742,  000  3, 655,  742,  000 

(32,  000,  000)  (31,  500,  000)  (32,  000,  000) 


3,655,742,  000  -1,760,981,500 
(32,  000,  000)  (+500, 000) 


+  $250, 000,  000 


+250,  000,  000 
(+500,  000) 


Public  Law  480: 

Sales,  title  I  _  100,000,000  427,400,000 

Donations,  title  1 1 _  200,000,000  559,200,000 


400,  000,  000 
500,  000,  000 


420,  000,  000 
515,  000,  000 


420,  000,  000 
500,  000,  000 


+320,  000,  000 
+300,  000,  000 


— $7,  400,  000 
-59, 200,  000 


+20,  000, 000 


— $15,  000,  000 


+620,000,000  -66,600,000  +20,000,000  —15,000,000 

+1,250,000   -250, 000 +500,000  . . 

Total,  new  budget 
(obligational) 

f H^corpoVations. _  5,728,241,000  4,665,842,000  4,328,492,000  4,613,992,000  4,598,992,000  -1,129,249,000  -66,850,000  +270,500,000  -15,000,000 


Total,  Public  Law 

480 _  300,000,000  986,600,000  900,000,000  935,000,000  920,000,  000 

Bartered  materials  for 
supplemental  stock¬ 
pile . . .  1,500,000  750,000  1,250,000  1,250,000 


TITLE  IV— RELATED  AGENCIES 


Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration ’.Limitation  on 
administrative  ex¬ 
penses . . . .  (3,628,000)  (3,628,000)  .  (3,628,  000)  (3,628,000)  (3,628,000)  (+192,000) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Budget  estimates  _ Difference  between  conference  action  and— 


Item 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
enacted  to  date, 
fiscal  year  1969 

of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 
(revised  budget) 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 

Conference 

action 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1969 

Budget  estimates 
of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  House  bill 

New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in  Senate  bill 

Title  1— General 

activities . . 

Title  1 1— Credit 

$1,919,  178, 650 

$1, 961, 088, 050 

$1,881,416, 000 

$2,398,958, 650 

$2, 263,389,150 

+$344,  210,  500 

+$302, 301,100 

+$381,973,  150 

-$135,  569,  500 

agencies. . . 

Title  Ml — Corporations.. 
Title  IV — Related 

557, 097, 000 
5,728, 241,000 

610, 632, 000 

4, 665,  842, 000 

596, 747, 000 

4, 328, 492, 000 

^  629, 847, 000 
4,613, 992,  000 

626, 522, 000 

4,  598, 992, 000 

+69, 425,  000 
-1,  129, 249, 000 

+15, 890,000 
-66, 850, 000 

+29, 775,  000 
+270, 500, 000 

-3, 325,  000 
-15, 000,  000 

agencies _ _ 

(3, 628, 000) 

(3, 628, 000) 

(3, 628, 000) 

(3, 628,  000) 

(3, 628, 000) 

Total,  new  budget 

(obligational) 
authority _ 

8,  204,  516, 650 

7, 237, 562, 050 

6, 806,  655,  000 

7, 642,797,  650 

7, 488, 903,150 

-715, 613, 500 

+251,341,100 

+682, 248, 150 

-153, 894,500 

Consistin  g  of : 

1.  Appropriations _ 

2.  Reappropriations.. 

3.  Contract  author- 

5, 978, 938, 650 

2, 000,  000 

6, 794, 262, 050 

6,  167, 855, 000 

6, 994, 497, 650 

6,830,103,150 

+851, 164,  500 
-2, 000, 000 

+35, 841, 100 

+662, 248, 150 

-164, 394,  500 

izations  . . 

4.  Authorizations  to 

1,774,578, 000 

195,  500,  000 

185, 000,  000 

195,  500,  000 

-1,579, 078, 000 

+195, 500,  000 

+10,500, 000 

spend  from  debt 

receipts _  __ 

Memoranda: 

449,  000,  000 

443, 300,  000 

443, 300, 000 

463, 300,  000 

463, 300, 000 

+14, 300,  000 

+20, 000, 000 

+20,000,000  .. 

1.  Appropriations  to 
liquidate  con¬ 
tract  authoriza- 


tions  .  .  .... 

2.  Appropriations, 

including  ap¬ 
propriations  to 
liquidate  con¬ 
tract  authority... 

3.  Transfers  from 

sec.  32 . 

4.  Transfers  from 

CCC _ 

540, 467,  000 

6, 519, 405, 650 

186, 442,  000 

65, 598, 100 

■  1,755,692,000 

8, 549,  954,  050 

212,383,  000 

62,590,000 

1,755,  692,  000 

7,  923,  547, 000 

332, 383,  000 

62  590,  000 

1,  755, 692, 000 

8, 750, 189,  650 

212,  383, 000 

62,  590, 000 

1, 755, 692,  000 

8,  585, 795, 150 

212, 383,  000 

62,  590,  000 

+1,215, 225,  000 

+2,  066,  389,  500 

+25,  941,  000 

-3,  008, 100 

+35,841,100  +662,248,150  -164,394,500 

-  120,000,000  . 

Total,  new  budget 
(obligational) 

authority _ 

Less:  Loan  repayments, 
Rural  Electrification 
Administration  4... 

8,  204,  516,650 

-189, 500, 000 

7, 237,  562, 050 

-189,300,  000 

6,806,  655,000 

-189,300,  000 

7, 642,  797, 650 

-189,300,000 

7, 488,  903, 150 

-189,  300, 000 

- 

Net  total,  new 

budget  (obliga- 

tional)  authority.. 

8,015,016,  650 

7,  048, 262,  050 

6,617, 335, 000 

7, 453,  497, 650 

7,299,  603,  150 

1  $84,000,000  in  direct  appropriations  plus  $20,000,000  available  from  sec.  32  would  provide  a  <  Deducting  REA  loan  repayments  from  these  totals  has  the  effect  of  converting  these  figures 

total  level  of  $104,000,000  for  special  milk  program.  to  a  basis  comparable  with  the  treatment  of  all  other  major  loan  programs  in  the  Federal  budget 

2  Unobligated  balance  from  cropland  conversion  program,  $81,560,000.  Other  loan  programs  operated  through  revolving  funds  net  loan  repayments  against  budget  out- 

3  Contract  authorization  established  under  basic  law.  lays,  whereas  REA  loan  repayments  are  covered  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  Republican  counter¬ 
part  of  the  conference  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  only,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen). 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair¬ 
man  as  usual  has  done  such  an  excellent 
job,  in  conveying  to  you  the  decisions 
reached  by  your  conference  committee, 
that  there  is  little  left  to  say. 

In  reaching  those  decisions,  I  think  it 
remains  to  be  said  that  there  is  seldom  a 
bill  that  comes  before  the  House  that  has 
such  a  direct  relationship  to  as  large  a 
volume  of  the  populace  as  you  will  find 
within  this  appropriation  bill.  This  bill 
has  items  in  it  which  relate  not  only  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  programs, 
but  it  also  relates  to  preserving  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country,  the 
feeding  of  people  in  both  cities  and  rural 
areas.  It  is  of  equal  concern  to  educa¬ 
tional  systems  in  providing  school 
lunches  and  sehool  milk.  It  provides  for 
recreational  and  work-training  programs 
such  as  you  will  find  in  the  Extension 
Service  through  the  4-H,  homemakers, 
and  any  number  of  those  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grams  which,  over  the  years,  have 
proven  themselves  to  have  been  so  effec¬ 
tive  and  so  well  received  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 


It  reaches  out  into  the  public  service 
area,  in  providing  for  protection  for  con¬ 
sumers  in  a  good  many  areas. 

In  all  of  these  your  conference  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  its  best  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  financed  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  think  also  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  in 
arriving  at  these  decisions  at  this  time  it 
was  necessary  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  the  big  part  of  this  fiscal 
year  has  already  gone,  and  so  the  spend¬ 
ing  levels,  even  if  established  at  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  the  committee  thought  correct, 
would  require  somewhat  less  money  than 
had  those  spending  levels  been  able  to 
have  been  started  on  last  July  1. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  another 
area  in  which  this  bill  reaches  out,  even 
into  the  foreign  countries,  for  it  provides 
money  for  Public  Law  480  programs  and 
the  distribution  of  agricultural  products 
and  food  in  foreign  countries.  One  that  is 
of  interest,  I  am  sure,  to  a  good  many 
folks  here,  is  the  addition  of  $500,000  for 
new  export  market  projects. 

We  know  that,  in  view  of  the  surplus  we 
have,  being  able  to  sell  the  additional 
products  abroad  is  good  business  at  this 
time. 

The  chairman  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  calling  your  attention  to  possibly 
the  more  controversial  item  within  the 
bill;  namely,  that  referring  to  the  $20,000 
limitation  in  payments. 


Let  me  just  say  this.  Do  not  think  your 
conferees  did  not  pursue  this  subject,  at¬ 
tempting  as  best  they  could  to  uphold  the 
House  position.  The  fact  is  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that  it  did  not  leave 
us  any  means  whereby  we  could  pursue 
that  objective,  and  do  it  equitably,  to 
farm  people  across  the  country;  nor 
could  it  be  done  in  the  manner  providing 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  could  administer 
such  a  limitation  at  this  late  stage  in  the 
year.  The  difficulty  is  in  attempting  limi¬ 
tation  of  payments  to  crops  planted  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1970  or  crops  har¬ 
vested  prior  to  or  after  that  time.  We 
struggled  for  a  long  time  to  find  a  me¬ 
dium  where  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
year  a  limitation  could  be  effected. 

I  should  be  frank  to  say  that  we  just 
did  not  come  upon  such  a  solution. 

For  this  reason  the  only  practical  way 
such  a  limitation  can  be  accomplished 
would  be  to  make  it  effective  beginning 
with  the  crops  in  the  crop  year  of  1971. 
By  then  we  must  have  new  farm  legis¬ 
lation. 

For  this  reason  it  is  my  opinion  that 
your  conferees  came  up  with  the  best 
possible  agreement  that  can  be  regis¬ 
tered  at  this  time. 

I  think  I  should  make  note  of  another 
item  or  two,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  conservation  of  soil  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Because,  as  you  know,  we  see  that 
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the  demands  for  food  are  growing  and 
food  distribution  programs  are  growing 
and  the  population  is  growing.  If  we  are 
not  cognizant  of  the  need  for  conserving 
our  resources  that  are  going  to  produce 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  in  the 
future,  we  are  just  kidding  ourselves,  as 
we  look  ahead  in  that  regard. 

Your  conferees,  I  think,  have  paid  ade¬ 
quate  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
our  greatest  of  natural  resources  for  the 
populations  that  are  going  to  follow  us. 

I  am  sure  that  the  more  than  $2.2  billion 
provided  for  the  various  food  assistance 
programs  is  of  interest  to  everyone.  This 
is  an  increase  of  almost  $1  billion  over 
last  year. 

Your  conferees  in  six  meetings  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

In  view  of  these  many  significant 
items,  I  find  it  real  assuring  to  recom-' 
mend  to  the  House  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  as  it  is  before  you  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  this  time.  I  might  say  that  when 
I  was  about  to  control  the  time  the  last 
time  this  bill  was  before  the  House  I  was 
also  going  to  reciprocate  at  that  time 
and  give  him  time.  Although  we  oppose 
each  other  on  this  issue,  I  think  we  do 
this  in  an  intelligent  manner.  We  dis¬ 
agree  without  becoming  disagreeable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intended  today  to  move 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11612,  the  1970  Agriculture  appro¬ 
priations  bill. 

My  motion  would  have  instructed  the 
conferees  to  insist  on  my  amendment 
placing  a  $20,000  ceiling  on  farm  subsidy 
payments  which  passed  this  body  on 
May  27,  1969,  by  the  substantial  margin 
of  224  to  142. 

I  would  have  taken  this  step  here 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  that  sub¬ 
stantial  vote,  and  in  order  to  clearly 
establish  the  very  firm  commitment  of 
this  body  to  putting  an  end  to  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  these  huge  payments. 

Therefore  the  only  hope  to  maintain 
the  House  position  to  hold  the  $20,000 
limitation  is  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question. 

On  September  24,  1969,  after  months 
of  opportunity  for  analysis,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  testified  before  our  Agricultural 
Committee.  To  my  deep  disappointment, 
however,  the  Secretary  offered  no  en¬ 
couragement  or  support  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fighting  for  a  payments 
limitation. 

Four  months  after  advising  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  that  “it  is  possible  to 
design  a  sound  farm  program”  providing 
for  some  payment  limitation.  Secretary 
Hardin  could  do  no  better  than  to  re¬ 
peat  that  statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


sorry,  but  such  a  position  is  just  not  good 
enough. 

I,  too,  share  the  reluctance  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  making  this  sort  of 
change  through  an  appropriations  bill. 
But  last  May,  when  my  amendment 
passed  by  such  a  wide  margin,  it  re¬ 
flected  the  overwhelming  judgment  of 
this  body  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  put  an  end  to  this  inequitable  pro¬ 
gram.  . 

There  is  today  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
altering  that  judgment. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  good 
deal  will  be  said  in  opposition  to  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit,  to  the  effect  that  the 
so-called  “snapback  provision”  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  cotton  program  and 
possibly  nullify  the  savings  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  otherwise  make  possible. 

But,  while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  question  of  the  costs  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  effect  of  the  “snapback,” 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  my  amendment 
is  restored  in  conference,  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  follow  that  action  with 
a  bill  to  repeal  that  provision.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  would  certainly  be  forced  to 
consider  such  a  move.  And  I  stand  ready 
to  support  such  an  effort  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

And  so,  the  only  real  issue  facing  this 
body  today  is  whether  it  continues  to 
hold  the  view  that  led  it  to  support  my 
amendment  5  months  ago.  Since  then, 
as  I  have  said,  there  has  been  absolutely 
no  movement,  either  within  the  admin¬ 
istration  or  in  our  own  agriculture  com¬ 
mittee,  to  offer  us  any  hope  that  new 
farm  legislation  will  be  reported  with  a 
ceiling  on  farm  subsidies. 

And,  even  if  we  consider  awaiting  a  new 
farm  bill,  and  adding  some  similar 
amendment  to  that  bill  when  it  reaches 
the  floor,  some  time  in  the  next  session, 
we  must  recall  that  our  current  farm 
program  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
1970.  This  means  that  a  limitation  on 
the  farm  bill  could  not  take  effect  until 
1971  at  the  earliest. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
reason  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup¬ 
port  this  motion  today. 

On  October  15,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  an  increase  in  the 
1970  allotment  for  cotton  of  1  million 
acres.  As  I  pointed  out  on  October  23 — 
Congressional  Record,  E8813 — this  will 
enable  the  large  farmers  to  receive  much 
greater  subsidies  in  1970.  It  is  therefore 
even  more  essential  now  to  put  some  con¬ 
trol  on  this  runaway  program. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Na¬ 
tion  cannot,  and  must  not,  wait  for  2 
more  years.  We  must  act  now  if  we  are 
to  gain  some  control  over  a  program 
which  presently  permits  such  huge  pay¬ 
ments  to  a  fortunate  handful  of  corpo¬ 
rate  farming  giants,  while  doing  nothing 
to  aid  the  small  farmer.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  nearly  every  poll  shows  that 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  themselves 
favor  a  payments  ceiling. 

We  cannot  wait  to  take  this  important 
step  to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 

Despite  some  criticism  of  the  pace  of 
this  Congress,  I  believe  that  important 
efforts  have  been  taken  to  reorder  those 
priorities. 

This  body  has  passed  the  most  com¬ 
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prehensive  tax  reform  bill  in  history, 
eliminating  many  of  the  worst  inequities 
in  our  present  tax  structure. 

Congress  has  begun  moving  toward  far 
greater  control  of  our  runaway  defense 
budget.  We  have  passed  in  this  body  the 
greatest  appropriation  for  education  in 
history. 

Two  months  ago  the  other  body  passed 
the  most  comprehensive  bill  for  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  to 
date.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  similar  effort 
will  be  supported  in  this  body. 

It  would,  in  short,  be  tragic  to  reverse 
that  trend  today. 

I  cannot  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
supported  this  reform  only  5  months  ago 
will  permit  that  effort  to  die  here  today. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  sup¬ 
ported  my  amendment  so  strongly  then 
to  join  me  once  again,  in  making  our 
position  crystal  clear,  and  even  though 
we  have  been  outmaneuvered,  let  us 
knock  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  for  debate  only. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

It  is  easy  to  vote  the  other  way,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  have  no  farms  in  your 
district.  You  can  boast  that  you  fight 
for  Government  economy  and  against 
subsidies  for  the  rich. 

But  the  fact  is  that  if  you  kick  the 
big  farms  out  of  the  acreage  limitation 
programs,  you  might  as  well  kick  out 
the  programs  entirely,  for  there  would 
be  no  effective  limitations  on  farm  pro¬ 
duction.  The  resulting  glut  of  farm  out¬ 
put  would  take  billions  of  additional 
Federal  dollars  in  price  support  subsidies 
in  order  to  shore  up  farm  prices. 

I  hope  the  city  Democrats  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  join  the  Republicans  in 
wljat  amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  agricultural  policies.  If  the 
new  administration  wants  to  change 
those  policies,  let  it  recommend  changes. 
But  let  us  not  run  out  on  our  own  party 
program.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  today. 

I  have  had  my  fights  with  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  and  the  farm  bloc  in 
the  House  because  of  their  shortsight¬ 
edness  and  their  reluctance  to  help  our 
urban  citizens.  I  have  voted  to  help  their 
constituents  by  supporting  Democratic 
agricultural  programs.  They  must  learn 
to  return  the  favor  and  help  our  city 
people.  I  suspect  they  are  learning  to  do 
that. 

Next  year  we  will  have  to  make  basic 
decisions  on  both  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  farm  program.  That  will 
be  the  time  to  argue  out  this  issue  of 
acreage  limitation  payments.  If  we  are 
going  to  change  the  whole  approach  and 
emphasis  of  both  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  agriculture  program,  let  us 
do  it  with  full  understanding  of  what 
we  are  doing. 

This  argument  today  is  more  political 
than  economic,  and  if  it  is  political,  then 
let  us  vote  as  Democrats,  and  vote  for 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  debate  only  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  yielding 
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his  time.  I  will  take  that  time  and  ask 
for  no  more. 

First,  I  cannot  resist  making  some 
comments  on  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri.  The  position  of 
her  own  party  may  be  a  little  bit  difficult 
to  determine  at  times,  but  before  the 
election  last  year  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  then  under  the  leadership 
of  Orville  Freeman,  completed  a  report 
which  included  a  finding  that  a  pay¬ 
ment  limitation  of  this  sort  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  successful  operation 
of  the  commodity  programs. 

Subsequent  to  the  election  a  man  who 
at  an  earlier  time  was  Mr.  Freeman’s 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John 
Schnittker,  who  certainly  is  a  prominent 
Democrat,  voiced  the  same  views. 

If  we  try  to  find  a  Democratic  Party 
position  in  the  person  either  of  the  Or¬ 
ville  Freeman  administration  or  former 
Under  Secretary  Schnittker  then  the 
limitation  on  individual  payments  should 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  fact,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Schnittker  earlier  this  year  in  which 
he  congratulated  those  of  us  who  had 
been  urging  a  limitation  of  payments  by 
means  of  the  appropriation  bill  and  said 
he  thought  there  might  be  a  chance  for 
success  even  this  year.  I  think  the 
chances  are  very  dim,  indeed.  They  have 
just  about  faded  away. 

The  final  comment  I  wanted  to  make 
was  that  during  the  Senate  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  appropriation  bill  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  the 
snapback  provision  which  would  take 
effect  as  a  result  of  the  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  would  cost  the  taxpayers — he 
used  the  word  “cost” — about  $160  million 
more.  Subsequent  events  have  proved 
that  this  is  totally  unfounded.  In  fact, 
adjusted  figures  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed 
that  this  is  totally  unfounded — indeed 
backward. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  add  one  more 
sentence,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

For  the  reference  of  any  Member  who 
might  like  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
my  summary  here,  he  can  turn  to  page 
E8993  of  the  October  28  Congressional 
Record.  In  that  Congressional  Record 

1  presented  that  adjusted  table  provided 
by  USDA,  which  was  based  on  the  great 
changes  in  yield  forecast  for  cotton,  and 
the  change  in  yield  had  a  tremendous 
impact  upon  the  outlook  of  the  cost  of 
the  snapback  provision. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Has  the  gentle¬ 
man  changed  his  tune  in  the  last  2  years, 
so  that  the  vast  saving  he  was  promising 

2  years  ago  has  become  a  $100  million 
cost?  That  this  vast  saving  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  not  $186  million  but 
just  $100  million  more;  is  that  correct? 

In  other  words,  the  snapback  is  going 
to  cost  more? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  I  will  comment  on  his  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  project  an  exact 
figure,  but  my  guess  is  the  savings  would 
be  about  $200  million. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  debate  only  such  time  as  he  may  de¬ 
sire  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  pending  agricultural  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  It  is  the  best  that  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  limitation  on  farm  payments  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  in  conference. 
Clearly,  legislation  involving  such  a  con¬ 
troversial  and  important  legislative  mat¬ 
ter  was  inappropriate  for  consideration 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  continue  to 
strongly  oppose  a  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments,  feeling  that  such  a  provision 
would  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
a  workable  farm  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  not  to  approve  this  conference  re¬ 
port.  There  has  already  been  too  much 
delay.  Producers  need  to  know  what  the 
farm  program  is  to  be  like  for  next  year 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
needs  to  know  precisely  what  funds  will 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  farmer 
and  consumer  programs  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  now  in  the  middle  of  November  and 
we  have  several  other  appropriation  bills 
to  follow  between  now  and  adjournment. 
This  conference  report  is  before  us.  The 
conferees  have  worked  very  hard  on  it. 
I  never  knew  any  conference  report  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  that  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  every  Member.  The  immediate 
question  before  us,  of  course,  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  one.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced 
with  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The 
conferees  have  done  a  very  excellent  job. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  in  here  that 
are  of  vital  importance.  There  is  more 
than  one  item  which  is  of  concern  to  the 
Members.  I  think  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  made  a  very 
excellent  statement  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Involved  in  this  conference  report  is  $610 
million  for  the  food  stamp  program.  Back 
a  few  months  ago  very  few  of  us  were 
optimistic  that  we  could  get  such  an  ap¬ 
propriation  this  year.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  conference 
committee  in  agreeing  to  the  $610  mil¬ 
lion,  which  means  a  great  deal  to  a  lot 
of  little  Americans  who  are  economically 
depressed.  So  I  rise  just  for  these  mo¬ 
ments  to  express  the  hope  that  the  previ¬ 
ous  question  will  be  adopted  and  that 
we  recognize  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
the  bill  and  that  those  of  us  who  repre¬ 
sent  city  districts  as  well  as  farm  districts 
will  recognize  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  this  bill  that  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  entire  country  whether  we  live  in  a 
farm  community  or  whether  we  live  in  an 
urban  community.  And,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  conference  report  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  say,  having  in  mind  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker  has  said,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  , 


chairman  of  this  conference,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen) 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  conference  have 
worked  diligently  in  an  effort  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  bill  with  which  all  Members 
could  be  reasonably  well  pleased.  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  ordered  on  the  conference  report  and 
get  this  measure  behind  us  in  order  that 
we  can  continue  to  move  on  with  the 
program. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
see  by  the  conference  report  that  I  took 
a  reservation  on  amendment  No.  48 
where  the  House  receded  from  our  $320 
million  figure  for  REA  to  the  higher  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  Senate  bill  of  $340  million. 

While  I  have  been  critical  over  the 
years  on  some  of  the  practices  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  money  in  more  recent  years  going  for 
generation  and  transmission  lines,  we 
have  come  upon  additional  information 
since  the  passage  of  our  bill  to  cause  me 
to  take  this  exception. 

On  November  5,  beginning  on  page 
H10614  of  the  Record,  I  discussed  this 
subject  at  some  length.  It  had  to  do  with 
a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  authored  by  Mr.  Ron 
Koziol,  relative  to  some  of  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  loans  of  recent  years  that  were 
approved  for  generation  facilities  and 
about  which  I  had  raised  a  number  of 
questions  when  those  applications  were 
being  considered.  Very  briefly,  they  in¬ 
volved  the  following: 

HOOSIER  LOAN 

For  $100  million  with  about  $72  million 
already  released.  This  generating  plant 
and  transmission  system  has  been  built 
but  is  standing  idle  because  of  a  decision 
by  the  State  supreme  court  that  Hoosier 
has  never  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana  to 
operate  the  facilities.  This  idle  plant, 
which  should  not  have  been  built  in  the 
first  place,  probably  will  cost  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  between  $10,000  and  $11,000  a  day 
in  delinquent  interest  as  long  as  it  stands 
idle.  Even  when  the  litigation  is  resolved, 
cooperative  consumers  will  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  this  unwise  uneconomic  plant. 

The  most  ridiculous  feature  of  this 
loan,  however,  is  that  the  Government 
is  financing  facilities  that  will  cost  $100 
million  to  duplicate  facilities  which  cost 
$25  million  and  are  already  being  used 
to  serve  the  same  customers. 

LOUISIANA  LOAN 

This  $56  million  loan  has  been  the 
subject  of  Appropriations  Committee  dis¬ 
cussions,  congressional  debate,  and  liti¬ 
gation  for  the  past  several  years.  As  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  have  demonstrated,  this  loan  will  re¬ 
sult  in  higher  cost  power  for  farmers  and 
other  cooperative  consumers  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  if  the  system  is  built  as  approved  by 
REA.  This  loan  has  placed  the  Federal 
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Government  in  the  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion  of  spending  taxpayer  dollars  which, 
if  the  plant  is  built,  could  increase  elec¬ 
tric  rates  of  rural  people. 

BASIN'  LOAN  (NORTH  DAKOTA) 

This  is  the  largest  single  loan  in  REA 
history — $97  million — and  was  made  Oc¬ 
tober  25, 1968,  just  prior  to  the  election.  It 
was  made  despite  the  fact  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  before  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  showed  that  facilities  previously  con¬ 
structed  by  basin -from  a  $36  million  REA 
loan  made  in  1962  have  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  capacity  to  serve  its  customers  for 
years  into  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  basin  already  has 
incurred  a  loss  of  $2,500,000  for  the  first 
3  yeai'S  of  operations  with  this  plant. 
This  large  loss  accrued  although  no  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  have  yet  been  made 
by  REA  on  this  loan.  The  recent  $97  mil¬ 
lion  loan  is  nothing  more  than  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,  and  there  should 
be  no  advances  of  funds  to  basin  until 
the  entire  situation  has  been  fully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  reappraised.  This  loan 
was  not  designed  to  help  REA  borrow¬ 
ers,  but  to  promote  the  scheme  of  Fed¬ 
eral  power  zealots  who  want  to  control 
the  power  supply  for  the  whole  region. 

BIG  RIVERS  LOAN 

This  generating  and  transmission  co¬ 
operative,  already  federally  financed  to 
the  tune  of  $72  million  received  $27,400,- 
000  more  in  REA  funds  just  5  days  before 
the  new  administration  took  office  in 
January.  This  loan — and  others — almost 
exhausted  REA’s  loan  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  caused  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  of  Congress  to  urge 
the  new  Administrator  to  give  priority  to 
distribution  loans  in  administering  avail¬ 
able  funds.  * 

The  facts  surrounding  these  cases  have 
cast  a  new  pall  of  suspicion  over  the 
whole  REA  program.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
moratorium  on  advances  for  these  gen¬ 
eration  and  transmission  loans  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  restudied. 

Sui'ely,  too,  there  should  be  a  special 
review  of  REA  loans  made  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  previous  administration  in 
order  that  the  type  of  long  and  involved 
litigation  involving  earlier  loans  might 
be  avoided.  If  court  cases  could  be 
avoided,  the  taxpayers  and  cooperative 
consumers  would  be  saved  millions  of 
dollars. 

So  much  for  the  REA — Mr.  Speaker, 
and  may  I  move  on  in  the  few  remaining 
moments  that  I  have  to  several  other 
significant  differences  in  this  conference 
report  from  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  two  really  big  items,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  are  the  big  increase  in 
food  stamps  to  the  new  authorized  level 
of  $610  million  and  an  additional  amount 
of  $250  million  for  restoration  of  the 
capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coi-poration.  Incidentally,  this 
still  leaves  the  CCC  even  with  this  addi¬ 
tional  amount,  roughly  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  shy  of  having  its  capital 
impairment  fully  restored. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  controversial 
$20,000  limitation  that  was  passed  by 
this  House  by  a  vote  of  224  to  142, 1  must 
say  that  I  had  just  about  concluded  that 
I  would  reserve  on  this  point  also,  for  as 
Members  of  this  House  well  know,  I  have 


supported  the  concept  of  a  limitation 
when  the  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
before  us,  but  I  have  opposed  the  limita¬ 
tion  when  it  came  as  a  l'ider  to  one  of  our 
appropriation  bills.  After  hearing  all  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  have  no  other  recourse 
but  to  take  the  route  as  prescribed  in 
our  confei’ence  report.  From  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  the  limitation  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  cotton  program, 
which  is  really  the  prime  tai’get  of  such 
a  limitation,  for  with  the  imposition  of  a 
limitation  the  cotton  boys  would  simply 
go  back  to  that  so-called  “snap-back” 
provision,  which  many  of  us  opposed 
several  years  ago.  But  let  us  face  it,  we 
lost  the  battle  then  and  the  cotton  boys 
in  concert  with  their  big  city  allies  at 
that  time,  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing  when  writing  this  provision  into 
the  authorizing  legislation.  You  can  cuss 
it  all  you  want  to  now,  but  it  is  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  warnings  we  spoke 
about  yeai-s  ago. 

Another  prime  tai’get  of  the  limitation 
would  be  the  big  wheatgrowers,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  could  affect  those  who 
already  planted  their  fall  wheat.  While 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find¬ 
ley)  ,  read  a  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  earlier  in  this 
debate,  warning  of  the  prospects  of  a 
limitation,  I  do  not  think  in  good  con¬ 
science  the  Congress  could  say  in  a  body 
that  this  was  sufficient  notice  to  our 
farmers.  So  with  cotton  and  fall  planted 
wheat  being  excluded  from  the  limita¬ 
tion,  it  narrows  down  to  affecting  feed 
grains  only,  and  I  would  simply  have  to 
say  that  on  its  face  this  would  be 
discriminatory. 

Now  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Secretary,  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tees  in  both  bodies  have  gotten  the  mes¬ 
sage  about  our  feeling  with  respect  to  im¬ 
posing  limitations  on  any  similar  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  future.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  rewrite  a  farm  bill 
next  year,  and  just  as  sure  as  we  are 
sitting  and  standing  here  today  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  there  will 
not  be  any  bill  passed  next  year  with  any 
kind  of  payments  involved  unless  there 
are  some  reasonable  limitations. 

I  hate  to  be  at  odds  with  my  very 
dear  friend  Mr.  Conte,  a  member  of  our 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
his  sidekick  in  this  effort,  my  very  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley)  ,  but  they  have  had  their 
day — they  have  made  their  points,  good 
ones,  to  which  I  would  surely  have  to 
subscribe  in  the  main — but  my  bone  of 
contention  is  the  means  by  which  they 
hope  to  accomplish  their  end. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  see  fit  to  sup¬ 
port  those  of  us  who  are  trying  our  best 
to  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority  of  this 
House  and  at  the  same  time  do  it  with¬ 
in  the  orderly  procedures  of  this  body. 
Vote  up  the  previous  question  and  while 
I  make  no  special  pleading  that  you  sup¬ 
port  my  straight  motion  to  recommit,  I 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  offer  it  as  a  par¬ 
liamentary  device  and  means  of  getting 
this  conference  report  adopted  without 
further  delay,  so  that  we  can  move  on  to 


all  the  other  pressing  business  bearing 
down  upon  us. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  at  this  point,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conferees,  my  appreciation 
for  the  very  splendid  statement  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Speaker,  not 
that  I  do  not  appreciate  all  of  the  other 
statements  which  have  been  made.  How¬ 
ever,  in  my  18  years  of  service  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
I  have  never  seen  the  day  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 
McCormack,  was  not  in  there  pitching 
for  the  bill  designated  “Agriculture.” 

But,  you  know,  if  you  study  it,  you  will 
find  that  about  half  of  this  bill  goes  for 
food  programs,  meat  inspection,  and 
other  items  not  generally  linked  directly 
with  “Agriculture.”  Our  distinguished 
Speaker  has  recognized  what  many 
Americans  today  do  not  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  that  is  this:  The  first  step  to¬ 
ward  providing  food  is  to  produce  food. 
We  must  do  those  things  that  are  of 
assistance  to  those  who  produce  the  food 
and  keep  them  producing  it.  Certainly 
we  can  pass  all  the  laws  we  want  to  and 
not  meet  the  demand  for  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  want  to  close 
this  debate  without  paying  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  not  only  for 
his  interest  in  agriculture  but  for  his 
interest  in  all  phases  of  American  life. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  make  an  ob¬ 
servation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  only  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  the  same  high 
regard  and  esteem  for  the  distinguished 
Speaker  as  does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  I  believe  the  Speaker 
knows  it.  But  in  answer  to  all  your  cry¬ 
ing  about  the  lateness  of  the  session  and 
the  need  for  speedy  action  on  this  farm 
bill,  where  were  you  earlier  in  the  year 
when  some  of  us  were  trying  to  get  a 
food  stamp  bill  out  of  committee  and 
into  the  House?  Here  it  is  November 
19  and  you  have  not  passed  this  bill 
as  of  today.  Not  because  of  any  delay 
taken  on  our  part,  but  merely  because 
you  did  not  move  sooner  in  getting  this 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  you 
were  really  bleeding  for  the  food  stamp 
portion  of  this  bill,  you  would  have  been 
doing  something  about  it  months  ago. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  is 
to  be  commended  and  everyone  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  should  get  up  and  join 
with  me  for  putting  this  farm  albatross 
right  around  the  necks  of  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
in  my  question  that  I  was  fooled  one 
time  and  voted  for  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
would  have  again,  until  I  saw  him  2 
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hours  after  the  motion  to  limit  agri¬ 
cultural  payments  was  defeated  vote 
against  the  limitation  on  a  similar 
amendment  on  subsidies  to  magazines. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
have  stuck  by  my  original  guns  ond 
moved  the  previous  question  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  214,  nays  172,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  281] 

YEAS— 214 


Abernethy 

Foley 

Moss 

Adair 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Albert 

Foreman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Myers 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Frey 

Natcher 

Anderson, 

Fuqua 

Nelsen 

Tenn. 

Galifianakis 

Nichols 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Garmatz 

Obey 

Annunzio 

Gettys 

O’Hara 

Arends 

Gonzalez 

Olsen 

Aspinall 

Goodling 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Ayres 

Gray 

Passman 

Bell,  Calif. 

Gubser 

Patten 

Berry 

Hagan 

Pepper 

Betts 

Haley 

Perkins 

Bevill 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Blanton 

schmidt 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poff 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Bolling 

Hays 

Price,  Ill. 

Bow 

Hebert 

Price,  Tex. 

Bray 

Henderson 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Brinkley 

Hicks ' 

Purcell 

Brock 

Holifield 

Quillen 

Brooks 

Hull 

Randall 

Broomfield 

Hutchinson 

Rarick 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Reid,  Ill. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rhodes 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Jonas 

Rivers 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Karth 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bush 

Kazen 

Roudebush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kee 

Ruth 

Caffery 

King 

St.  Onge 

Carter 

Kleppe 

Satterfield 

Casey 

Kluczynski 

Schadeberg 

Cederberg 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Chamberlain 

Kyi 

Sebelius 

Chappell 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Clark 

Landrum 

Shriver 

Clausen, 

Langen 

Sikes 

Don  H. 

Latta 

Sisk 

Collins 

Leggett 

Skubitz 

Colmer 

Lennon 

Slack 

Daniel,  Va. 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Iowa 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

Snyder 

Dellenback 

McClure 

Springer 

Dennis 

McFall 

Staggers 

Dent 

McKneally 

Stanton 

Devine 

McMillan 

Steed 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Dingell 

Mailliard 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Mann 

Stubblefield 

Dowdy 

Martin 

Stuckey 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Dulski 

Meeds 

Symington 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Melcher 

Talcott 

Edwards,  La. 

Michel 

Taylor 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mikva 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Fallon 

Mills 

Udall 

Feighan 

Mink 

Ullman 

Fisher 

Minshall 

Vigorito 

Flood 

Mize 

Waggonner 

Flowers 

Mizell 

Wampler 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Watkins 

Watts 

Wilson, 

Wylie 

Weicker 

Charles  H. 

Young 

White 

Winn 

Zion 

Whitehurst 

Wright 

Zwach 

Whitten 

Wyatt 

NAYS— 172 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Minish 

Anderson, 

Frelinghuysen 

Mollohan 

Calif. 

Friedel 

Monagan 

Ashbrook 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Baring 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morse 

Barrett 

Gallagher 

Mosher 

Beall,  Md. 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

Bennett 

Giaimo 

Nix 

Biaggi 

Gibbons 

O’Konski 

Biester 

Gilbert 

Ottinger 

Bingham 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pelly 

Boland 

Green,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Brademas 

Griffiths 

Philbin 

Brasco 

Gross 

Pike 

Brotzman 

Grover 

Pirnie 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gude 

Podell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hall 

Quie 

BUrke,  Fla. 

Halpern 

Railsback 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanna 

Reuss 

Button 

Harrington 

Riegle 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harsha 

Robison 

Carey 

Harvey 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Chisholm 

Hastings 

Rosenthal 

Clancy 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Clawson,  Del 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roybal 

Clay 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ruppe 

Cleveland 

Helstoski 

Ryan 

Cohelan 

Hogan 

St  Germain 

Collier 

Horton 

Sandman 

Conable 

Hosmer 

Saylor 

Conte 

Howard 

Seheuer 

Conyers 

Hungate 

Schneebeli 

Corbett 

Hunt 

Schwengel 

Corman 

Ichord 

Scott 

Coughlin 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cowger 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stafford 

Cramer 

Kastenmeier 

Stokes 

Culver 

Keith 

Stratton 

Daddario 

Koch 

Taft 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Long,  Md. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Lowenstein  ' 

Tiernan 

Derwinski 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlin 

Diggs 

Lukens 

Vander  Jagt 

Donohue 

McCarthy 

Vanik 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

Waldie 

Dwyer 

McCulloch 

Whalen 

Eckhardt 

McDade 

Whalley 

Eilberg 

McDonald, 

Widnall 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Wiggins 

Esch 

McEwen 

Williams 

Eshleman 

Macdonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Farbstein 

Mass. 

Wolff 

Fascell 

Madden 

Wyman 

Findley 

Marsh 

Yates 

Fish 

Mayne 

Yatron 

Ford, 

Meskill 

Zablocki 

William  D. 

Miller,  Calif. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-45 

Abbitt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Powell 

Adams 

Goldwater 

Pucinski 

Andrews, 

Griffin 

Reifel 

N.  Dak. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rodino 

Ashley 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Belcher 

Kirwan 

Rostenkowski 

Blackburn 

Landgrebe 

Stephens 

Cabell 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cahill 

MacGregor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Camp 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Celler 

May 

Utt 

Cunningham 

Morgan 

Watson 

Dawson 

Morton 

Wold 

de  la  Garza 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Wydler 

Denney 

Patman 

Edmondson 

Pollock 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley 
against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 
Mr.  Griffin  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Reifel  for,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Kirwan 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Powell  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Pucinski  against. 
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Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Rodino 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr.  Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Belcher  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater  against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Cahill  against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Mathias. 

Messrs.  ECKHARDT,  BYRNE  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  RUPPE  changed  their  votes 
from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts 
changed  his  vote  from  “nay”  to  "yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  (House  Report  No.  91-657)  on 
H.R.  11612  to  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  12:  On  page 
8,  line  2,  strike  out  “$61,175,000”  and  insert 
“$61,710,000”. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  inserted,  insert  the 
following:  "$62,510,000”. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my\remarks  on  the  conference  report 
just '■.adopted,  and  to  include  certain 
tables,  \ relating  thereto;  and  that  all 
Member^,  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to\extend  and  revise  their  re¬ 
marks.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi?  \ 

There  was  no  objection, 

APPOINTMENT  OP  'CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11702,  MEDIC AL'LIBRARY  AND 
HEALTH  COMMUNICATIONS  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  n;om  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1H02)  to 
amend  the  Pubic  Health  Service  Apt  to 
improve  and  extend  the  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  assistance  to  medical  libraries  and 
related  instrumentalities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment ' 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Springer,  and  Carter. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 

12829,  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION 

TAX  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12829)  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in¬ 
terest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tg 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  g£  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1969.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gen/eman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speajrkr,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  involved  here  is 
a  conference  report/pn  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  passed  the  House  on  Au¬ 
gust  7,  last,  a§/l  recall,  by  virtually  a 
unanimous  vpxe  if  not  by  an  actual 
unanimous  ydte. 

The  bill  ^tself  would  again  extend  this 
act,  that *Ve  had  previously  enacted  and 
previously  extended,  through  March  31, 
1971.  Tire  need  for  it  was  made  quite  evi- 
dent/ln  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Wa/s  and  Means,  and  by  the  statements 
o^/those  of  us  who  discussed  it  in  August 
) A  the  House. 


The  Senate  did  develop,  as  I  recall, 
several  amendments  to  the  body  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  extension  bill. 
They  are  entirely  technical  in  nature. 
They  were  sought  by  the  Treasury  after 
the  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Treasury,  agreed  to  by  our  staff 
working  with  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nearly  all  re¬ 
spects,  the  interest  equalization  tax  as  it 
appears  in  the  conference  agreement  be¬ 
fore  you  is  the  same  as  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  Let  me  describe  the  only 
important  changes  the  bill  makes  in  this 
tax.  First,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  extends  the  tax  from  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1969,  to  March  31,  1971.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provided. 

Second,  the  President’s  discretionary 
authority  to  vary  the  tax  rates  is  modi¬ 
fied  so  that  a  lower  rate  may  be  applied 
to  new  issues  than  to  outstanding  issues. 
This  also  was  provided  in  the  House  bill. 
In  addition,  there  are  minor  perfecting 
changes  were  were  contained  in  they 
House  bill. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  Hou&e 
extended  the  tax  from  its  August/31, 
1969,  expiration  date  to  March  31/1971. 

‘he  Senate  extended  the  tax  fr/m  the 
September  30,  1989,  expiratioiy  date  to 
takh  account  of  the  temporary/extension 
of  thh  tax  which  had  occurred  since  the 
House  ^passed  the  bill.  Thfis,  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  makes' the  tax  effec¬ 
tive  as  ofSseptember  30/  1969,  and  con¬ 
tinues  it  uhfil  Marc)/  31,  1971. 

The  HouseShill  permitted  a  domestic 
financing  company/o  elect  in  effect  to  be 
exempt  from  tm/tax  if,  among  other 
things,  it  only  inakes  loans  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  salesyOf  tangible  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  A  SenatZ  amendment  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  permitsNjie  company  to 
also  make/oans  in  the  course  of,  and  in¬ 
cidental/to  carrying  on,\ts  financing 
compa/y  business,  such  a\  salary  or 
trave/advances  to  employ ees.^The  bill  as 
approved  by  the  House  also  allowed  these 
financing  companies  to  treat  there  trade 
counts'  and  liabilities  which  areSnay- 
rable  within  1  year  as  foreign  fundsWt 
of  which  loans  may  be  made.  The  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  to  a  Senate  amendment 
to  extend  this  period  to  3  years  in  the 
case  of  accrued  foreign  tax  liabilities, 
since  under  a  number  of  foreign  tax 
systems  taxes  are  not  payable  until  2  or 
3  years  after  the  time  of  accrual. 

Three  other  Senate  amendments  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  are  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  certain  types  of 
lease  transactions.  Presently,  there  is 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  treatment,  for 
purposes  of  the  tax,  of  financial  leases 
which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  debt 
financing.  To  resolve  this  uncertainty, 
the  Senate  added  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  an  obli¬ 
gation  arising  under  a  lease  which  is 
entered  into  principally  as  a  financing 
transaction  is  to  be  subject  to  the  tax. 
This  change  is  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  however, 
and  is  not  intended  to  have  any  effect 
on  how  these  financial  leases  are  treated 
for  income  tax  purposes. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 


tax  does  not  adversely  affect  our  expoyxs 
where  these  financial  leases  are  trea 
as  debt  obligations,  the  Senate  anrond- 
ments  provide  that  export  leases/are  to 
be  exempted  in  a  manner  similar  to  debt 
obligations  for  purposes  of  the  existing 
export  credit  exemption  and/also  under 
the  financing  company  provision. 

In  this  regard,  first  an  exemption  from 
the  tax,  similar  to  the  (Exemption  pres¬ 
ently  available  for  export  sales,  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  leases  where  a  U.S.  person  ac¬ 
quires  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign 
person  which  arises  out  of  a  lease  of  tan¬ 
gible  personal  property  to  the  foreign 
person.  For  this  exception  to  apply,  the 
debt  obligation  arising  from  the  lease 
either  mustybe  guaranteed  or  insured  by 
a  U.S.  agency,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  oivat  least  85  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  pleased  property  must  be  attribu¬ 
table  yfco  the  use  of  property  which  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  to  the 
performance  of  related  services  by  U.S. 
/sons.  Second,  it  is  provided  that  a  fi- 
lancing  company  of  the  type  I  referred 
to  earlier  also  may  acquire  debt  obliga¬ 
tions  which  arise  out  of  a  lease  of  tan¬ 
gible  personal  property  if  at  least  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  subject 
to  the  lease  is  attributable  to  property 
created  in  the  United  States  or  to  the 
performance  of  services  by  a  U.S.  person. 

There  is  no  controversy  whatsoever 
about  these  amendments. 

But  in  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  that  is  some¬ 
what  controversial,  I  assume,  and  about 
which  objection  was  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  to  the 
bill  going  to  conference  by  unanimous 
consent. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  week  the 
House  did  adopt  a  rule,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  send  the  bill  to  conference. 
Your  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
met  with  the  Senate.  We  discussed  the 
amendments  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Utah  dealing  with  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  recordkeeping  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  which  does  not 
deal  with  the  interest  equalization  tax 
is  concerned  with  the  recordkeeping  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  case  of  purchases  of 
lotgun  and  rifle  ammunition.  Regula¬ 
tions  issued  under  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  P968  require  a  person  selling  ammuni¬ 
tion  rq  obtain  the  purchaser’s  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  date  of  birth,  and  some  form  of 
identification.  The  Senate  amendment 
repeals  thTse  requirements  for  shotgun 
ammunitiomend  ammunition  suitable  for 
use  only  in  rifles  generally  available  in 
commerce  because  recordkeeping  in  the 
case  of  this  typh  of  ammunition,  used 
mostly  by  sportsmen,  imposes  a  large  and 
unnecessary  burden\>n  sellers  and  pur¬ 
chasers  without  contributing  to  public 
safety.  Ammunition  presently  inter¬ 
changeable  between  rifles^and  handguns, 
such  as  .22-caliber  rimfirekammunition 
would  continue  to  be  sublet  to  the 
recordkeeping  requirements. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  amrpdment 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  16. 

Our  conferees  were  told  that  the 'Sen¬ 
ate  had  taken  this  position  because  after 
thorough  consideration  of  the  matt 
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Making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1070,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
l.  nited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  namely : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
i  Agricultural  Research  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  perform  agricultural  research  relating  to 
production,  utilization,  marketing,  nutrition  and  consumer  use,  to 
control  and  eradicate  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases,  and  to  per1" 
form  related  inspection,  quarantine  and  regulatory  work:  Provided , 
That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available  for  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  8109:  Provided  further.  That 
appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft  apd  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  for 
replacement  only:  Provided  further ,  That  appropriations  hereunder 
shall  be  available  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250,  for  the  construction, 
alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements,  but  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building  (except 
headhouses  connecting  greenhouses)  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  except 
for  six  buildings  to  be  constructed  or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$55,000  each,  and  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during  the 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  whichever  is  greater:  Provided  further.  That  the  limitations 
on  alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  total  of  $100,000 
for  facilities  at  Beltsville,  Maryland : 

Research:  For  research  and  demonstrations  on  the  production  and 
utilization  of  agricultural  products;  agricultural  marketing  and 
distribution,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  home  economics  or  nutrition 
and  consumer  use  of  agricultural  and  associated  products;  and  related 
research  and  services;  and  for  acquisition  of  land  by  donation, 
exchange,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal  co9t  not  to  exceed  $100; 
$181,802,200,  and  in  addition  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  from  funds 
available  under  section  82  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-250  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation,  of  which  $935,000  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
for  plans,  construction,  and  improvement  of  facilities  without  regard 
to  limitations  contained  herein:  Provided ,  That  the  limitations  con¬ 
tained  herein  shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of  buildings  needed  to 
carry  out  the  Act  of  April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.C.  113a)  :  Provided 
further ,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  a  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1971  of  more  than 
$15,000,000  for  research  to  be  financed  by  transfer  from  funds  available 
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under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  and  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-250; 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control:  For  operations  and 
measures,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests 
and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for  carrying  out  assigned  inspec¬ 
tion,  quarantine,  and  regulatory  activities,  as  authorized  by  law, 
including  expenses  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947,  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  114b-c),  $90,809,750,  of  which  $1,500,000  shall 
be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  as  amended,  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  insects,  plant  diseases 
and  animal  diseases  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  emergency  condi¬ 
tions;  Provided ,  That  no  funds  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  admin¬ 
ister  a  brucellosis  eradication  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  that 
does  not  require  minimum  matching  by  any  State  of  at  least  40  per 
centum :  Provided  further ,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  construction  of  facilities  without  regard 
to  limitations  contained  herein:  Provided  further ,  That,  in  addition, 
in  emergencies  which  threaten  the  livestock  or  poultry  industries  of 
the  country,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  from  other  appropriations— 
or  funds  available  to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of  the  Departmen 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  available  only  in  such 
emergencies  for  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
rinderpest,  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  or  other  contagious  or  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  of  animals,  or  European  fowl  pest  and  similar  diseases 
in  poultry,  and  for  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  February 
28,  1947,  as  amended,  and  any  unexpended  balances  of  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  under  this  head  in  the  next  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be 
merged  with  such  transferred  amounts ; 

Special  fund :  To  provide  for  additional  labor,  subprofessional  and 
junior  scientific  help  to  be  employed  under  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements  to  strengthen  the  work  at  research  installations  in  the 
field,  not  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
head  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  departmental  research  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  used  to  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  appropriation  otherwise  available  under  “Salaries 
and  expenses,  Research"’. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

For  payments,  in  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United 
States  for  market  development  research  authorized  by  sectio( 
104(b)  (1)  and  for  agricultural  and  forestry  research  and  other  func¬ 
tions  related  thereto  authorized  by  section  104(b)  (3)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)  (1),  (3)),  $5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended :  Provided ,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available,  in 
addition  to  other  appropriations  for  these  purposes,  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currencies:  Provided  further ,  That  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  used  for  payments  in  such  foreign  currencies  as  the 
Department  determines  are  needed  and  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph :  Provided  further ,  That  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  payments 
in  foreign  currencies  for  expenses  of  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225) ,  as  amended  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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Cooperative  State  Research  Service 


PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  for  grants  for 
cooperative  forestry  and  other  research,  for  facilities,  and  for  other 
expenses,  including  $55,189,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  approved  March  2,  188*7,  as  amended  by  the  Act  ap¬ 
proved  August  11,  1955  (7  U.S.C.  361a-361i),  including  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  $3,785,000  for 
grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research  under  the  Act  approved 
October  10,  1902  (10  U.S.C.  582a— 582a— 7),  $2,000,000  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  under  the  Act  of  August  -1,  1905  (7  U.S.C.  450i)  of  which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  the  special  cotton  research  program  and 
$400,000  for  soybean  research;  $1,000,000  for  grants  for  facilities 
under  the  Act  approved  July  22,  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390-390k)  ;  $160,000 
for  penalty  mail  costs  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  under 
section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended;  and  $376,000  for 
Vnecessary  expenses  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  includ¬ 
ing  administration  of  payments  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  funds  for  employment  pursuant,  to  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109;  in  all,  $62,510,000. 

Extension  Service 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK.  PAYMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

Payments  to  States  and  Puerto  Rico:  For  payments  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  and  the  Act 
of  October  5,  1962  (7  U.S.C.  341-349),  to  be  distributed  under  sections 
3(b)  and  3(c)  of  the  Act,  $83,621,000;  payments  for  the  nutrition 
education  program  for  low-income  areas  under  section  3(d)  of  the 
Act,  $28,560,000;  payments  and  contracts  for  such  work  under  section 
204(b) -205  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C. 
1623-1624),  $1,450,000;  and  payments  for  extension  work  under  sec¬ 
tion  109  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  329),  $375,000;  in  all, 
$114,006,000:  Provided ,  That  funds  hereby  appropriated  pursuant  to 
^section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
fctate  or  Puerto  Rico  prior  to  availability  of  an  equal  sum  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  expenditure  during  the  current  ffscal  year. 

Retirement  and  employees'  compensation  costs  for  extension  agents: 
For  cost  of  employer's  share  of  Federal  retirement  and  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  benefits  paid  from  the  Employees'  Compensation  Fund  for 
cooperative  extension  employees,  $10,240,000. 

Penalty  mail:  For  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  cooperative  extension 
agents  and  State  extension  directors,  $3,400,000. 

Federal  Extension  Service:  For  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the  Act  of  August  11, 
1955,  and  the  Act  of  October  5, 1962  (7  LLS.C.  341-349),  and  extension 
aspects  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627),  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20, 1968  (7  U.S.C.  329),  and  to  coordinate 
and  provide  program  leadership  for  the  extension  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  several  States  and  insular  possessions,  $3,838,000. 
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Farmer  Cooperative  Service 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  July  2, 1926  (7  U.S.C. 
44  Stat.  802  .  451-457),  and  for  conducting  research  relating  to  the  economic  and 

marketing  aspects  of  farmer  cooperatives,  as  authorized  by  the  Agri- 
60  stat.  1087,  cultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  $1,500,000. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 


CONSERVATION  OPERATIONS 


49  Stat.  16  3. 


58  Stat.  742. 
80  Stat.  416. 


For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f),  including  preparation  of 
conservation  plans  and  establishment  of  measures  to  conserve  soil 
and  water  (including  farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and  such 
special  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  the 
siltation  of  reservoirs)  ;  operation  of  conservation  nurseries;  classifica¬ 
tion  and  mapping  of  soil;  dissemination  of  information;  purchase^' 
and  erection  or  alteration  of  permanent  buildings;  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  $118,786,000:  Provided ,  That  the  cost 
of  any  permanent  building  purchased,  erected,  or  as  improved, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system 
and  connecting  the  same  to  any  such  building  and  with  the  exception 
of  buildings  acquired  in  conjunction  with  land  being  purchased  for 
other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed  $2,500,  except  for  one  building  to 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000  and  eight  buildings  to 
be  constructed  or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  building 
and  except  that  alterations  or  improvements  to  other  existing  perma¬ 
nent  buildings  costing  $2,500  or  more  may  be  made  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500  per  building:  Provided  further , 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  such  building  on  land  not  owned  by  the  Government: 
Provided  f  urther ,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  operations  under  the  Act  of  April 
27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  in  demonstration  projects:  Provided 
further .  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employ¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  shall  be  available 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C'.  3109  :  Provided  further ,  That  qualified  ^ 
local  engineers  may  be  temporarily  employed  at  per  diem  rates  t<v"~ 
perform  the  technical  planning  work  of  the  service. 


RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  research,  investigations  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways,  in  accordance 
with  section  6  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
68  Stat.  668.  approved  August  4,  1954,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006),  to  remain 
available  until  expended;  $8,187,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  river  basin  survey  purposes :  Provided ,  That  this  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225) , 
and  not  to  exceed  $60,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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WATERSHED  PLANNING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  watershed  investigations  and  plan¬ 
ning,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre¬ 
vention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1008),  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  $6,209,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  this  head :  Provided , 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

WATERSHED  WORKS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  preventive  measures,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  research,  engineering  operations,  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation,  the  growing  of  vegetation,  and  changes  in  use  of  land,  in 
accordance  with  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
approved  August  4,  1954,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1005,  1007- 
008),  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590 
Af),  to  remain  available  until  expended;  $63,873,000,  with  which 
shall  be  merged  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  or  transferred  to  the  Department  for  watershed  protection 
purposes :  Provided ,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109 : 
Provided  further ,  That  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  in  the  direct  loan 
account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  available 
until  expended  for  loans. 


FLOOD  PREVENTION 

For  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance  with  the  Flood  Control  Act, 
approved  June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701-709,  16  U.S.C.  1006a),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
laws  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Department,  to  perform  works  of 
improvement,  including  funds  for  fielcl  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
to  remain  available  until  expended;  $20,223,000,  with  which  shall  be 
Merged  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or 
/ansferred  to  the  Department  for  flood  prevention  purposes:  Pro¬ 
vided.  That  $400,000  of  funds  in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  be  available  until  expended  for  loans. 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  program  of  conservation 
in  the  Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7, 
1956  ( 16  U.S.C.  590p ) ,  $15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and  carrying  out  projects  for 
resource  conservation  and  development,  and  for  sound  land  use,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  32(e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011;  76  Stat.  607), 
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and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-f), 
$10,252,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided ,  That  the 
unobligated  balance  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  the  head 
‘“Rural  renewal”  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appro¬ 
priation  :  Provided  further ,  That  $3,300,000  of  the  funds  available  in 
the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be 
available  for  loans  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided  further ,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

Economic  Research  Service 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


60  Stat.  1087. 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic  Research  Service  in  con¬ 
ducting  economic  research  and  service  relating  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultur/ 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  and  other  laws,  induct* 
ing  economics  of  marketing;  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income 
and  population,  and  demand  for  farm  products,  use  of  resources  in 
agriculture,  adjustments,  costs  and  returns  in  farming,  and  farm 
finance;  and  for  analyses  of  supply  and  demand  for  farm  products  in 
foreign  countries  and  their  effect  on  prospects  for  United  States 
exports,  progress  in  economic  development  and  its  relation  to  sales 
of  farm  products,  assembly  and  analysis  of  agricultural  trade  sta¬ 
tistics  and  analysis  of  international  financial  and  monetary  programs 
and  policies  as  they  affect  the  competitive  position  of  United  States 
farm  products;  $13,450,000:  Provided .  That  not  less  than  $350,000  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  gather  statistics  and  conduct  a  special  study  on  the  price 
spread  between  the  farmer  and  consumer :  Provided  further ,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109 :  Provided  further.  That  not  less  than  $145,000  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  anal¬ 
ysis  of  statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and 
complete  information  on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farnu-  j 
commodities  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis.  C 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 


: 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  in  con-  , 
ducting  statistical  reporting  and  service  work,  including  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  estimates,  statistical  coordination  and  improvements,  and  mar¬ 
keting  surveys,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  (  7  U.S.C.  1621-1627)  and  other  laws,  $15,412,800 :  Provided ,  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for  any 
expense  incident  to  publishing  estimates  of  apple  production  for  other 
than  the  commercial  crop :  Provided  further ,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not 
to  exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  1 
3109. 
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Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

CONSUMER  PROTECTIVE.  MARKETING.  AND  REGULATORY  PROGRAMS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  services  related  to  consumer  pro¬ 
tection,  agricultural  marketing  and  distribution,  and  regulatory 
programs,  other  than  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  authorized  by 
law,  and  for  administration  and  coordination  of  payments  to  States; 
including  field  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  in  carrying  out  section  201  (a)  to  201(d) ,  inclusive, 
of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1291) 
and  section  203  (j)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946; 
$133,595,500 :  Prodded .  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  improvements,  but,  unless  otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering 
any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  or  7.5 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  whichever  is  greater. 

^  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

For  payments  to  departments  of  agriculture,  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  markets,  and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activities  under 
section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C. 
1623(b)),  $1,600,000. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1751-1761)  and  the  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  other  than  section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1773-1785),  $252,441,000,  of  which 
$129,941,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  available  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  :  Provided , 
That  of  the  foregoing  total  amount  there  shall  be  available  $44,800,000 
for  special  assistance  to  needy  schools,  $10,000,000  for  the  school 
breakfast  program,  $10,000,000  for  the  nonfood  assistance  program, 
$750,000  for  State  administrative  expenses,  and  $15,000,000  for  special 
food  service  programs  for  children  to  remain  available  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  Provided  further ,  That 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  nonfood  assistance 
Vnder  section  5  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  an  additional  $64,325,000  shall  be  transferred  to 
this  appropriation  from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  for  purchase  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp  program  pursuant  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  $610,000,000. 
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SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Special 
Milk  Program,  as  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
19G6  (42  U.S.C.  1772)  $84,000,000. 

REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (SECTION  32) 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(7  LhS.C.  012c)  shall  be  used  only  for  commodity  program  expenses 
as  authorized  therein,  and  other  related  operating  expenses,  except 
for  (1)  transfers  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  authorized  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  August  8,  1956;  (2)  transfers  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act;  (3)  not  more  than  $2,900,000  for  formulation 
and  administration  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1901;  and  (4)  in  addition  to  other  amounts 
provided  in  this  Act,  not  more  than  $100,000,000  (including  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  State  administrative  expenses)  for  (a)  child 
feeding  programs  and  nutritional  programs  authorized  by  law  in  tl( 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  amended;  (o) 
additional  direct  distribution  or  other  programs,  without  regard  to 
whether  such  area  is  under  the  food  stamp  program  or  a  system  of 
direct  distribution,  to  provide,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
place  of  permanent  residence,  either  directly  or  through  a  State  or 
local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate  diet  to  other  needy  children  and 
low-income  persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from  general  and  con¬ 
tinued  hunger  resulting  from  insufficient  food  and  (c)  milk  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  nonprofit  high  schools  and  schools  of  lower  levels,  child-care 
centers,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  | 
to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
including  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1701-1768),  market  development  activities  abroad,  and  for 
enabling  the  Secretary  to  coordinate  and  integrate  activities  of  the 
Department  in  connection  with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  for  representation  allowances  and  for  expense^  I 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3,  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1766),  $23,437,000:  Provided ,  That  not  less  than  $255,000  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to  obtain 
statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and  complete 
information  on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  com- 
modifies  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis :  Provided  further ,  That, 
in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $3,117,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  sec¬ 
tion  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c) ,  shall 
be  merged  with  this  appropriation  and  shall  be  available  for  all 
expenses  of  the  F oreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Commodity  Exchange  Authority 


83  STAT.  253 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  TJ.S.C.  l-17a),  $2,321,000. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Service,  including  expenses  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  programs  authorized  by  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393) ;  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161)  ;  sections  7  to  15, 16(a),  16(d), 
16(e),  16(f),  16 (i) ,  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590q) ;  subtitles  B  and  C 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and  1816) ;  and 
laws  pertaining  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  $146,000,000: 
provided ,  That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $62,483,000  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fund  (including  not  to  exceed  $26,757,000  under 
the  limitation  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative 
expenses)  :  Provided  further.  That  other  funds  made  available  to  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  for  authorized 
activities  may  lie  advanced  to  and  merged  with  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further ,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the  vote  in  any 
referendum;  (2)  to  influence  agricultural  legislation,  except  as  per¬ 
mitted  in  18  U.S.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expenses  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  county  and  community  committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  for  engaging  in  any  activities  other  than  advisory  and  super¬ 
visory  duties  and  delegated  program  functions  prescribed  in  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations. 

SUGAR  ACT  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  1101-1161),  $93,000,000,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  June  30  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

\  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the  program  authorized 
in  sections  7  to  15,  16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
'mestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February  29,  1936,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  590g-590o,  590p(a),  and  590q),  including  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
for  the  preparation  and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at 
State,  interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States, 
$195,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  December  31  of  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  programs  of  soil-building 
and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  authorized  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria¬ 
tion  Acts,  1968  and  1969,  carried  out  during  the  period  July  1,  1967, 
to  December  31,  1969,  inclusive:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or  expenses  of 
any  regional  information  employees  or  any  State  information  em- 
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ployees,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of  inquiries  or  sup¬ 
plying  of  information  at  the  county  level  to  individual  farmers :  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  current  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wetland  Types  3 (III), 
4(IV),  and  5(V)  in  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Circular  39,  Wetlands  of  the  United  States,  1956:  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  necessary  amounts  shall  be  available  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  formulation  and  administration 
of  the  1970  program  of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving 
practices,  including  related  wildlife  conserving  practices  and  pollution 
abatement  practices,  under  the  Act  of  February  29,  1936,  as  amended 
(amounting  to  $195,500,000,  excluding  administration,  except  that  no 
participant  shall  receive  more  than  $2,500,  except  where  the  partici¬ 
pants  from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches  join  to  carry  out  approved 
practices  designer!  to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  community)  :  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  allocation  for  the  current  year's  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  for  any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  such  county- 
committee  and  approval  of  the  State  committee,  be  withheld  ai( 
allotted  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services  of  its  technician^ 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
in  the  participating  counties,  and  shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  technical  and  other 
assistance  in  such  counties,  and  in  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State  committee,  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  may  be  made  available  to  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  public  agency  for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same 
conditions:  Provided  further .  That  for  the  current  year’s  program 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  technical  assistance  in  formulating  j 
and  carrying  out  agricultural  conservation  practices :  Pro vided  further ,  1 
That  such  amounts  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other  farming  material,  or  any  soil-terracing  j 
services,  and  making  grants  thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  j 
them  in  carrying  out  farming  practices  approved  by  the  Secretary  | 
under  programs  provided  for  herein:  Provided  further ,  That  no  part  I 
of  any  funds  available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau,  office,  cor-  ':z 
poration,  or  other  agency  constituting  a  part  of  such  Department,  | 
shall  be  used  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  salary  or 
travel  expenses  of  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  violating  the  | 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities”,  a p'H 
proved  August  2,  1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in  accoriy^  | 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  section  1913,  I 
to  have  violated  or  attempted  to  violate  such  section  which  prohibits  j| 
the  use  of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  personal  services 
or  other  expenses  designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  bv 
Congress  except  upon  request  of  any  Member  or  through  the  proper 
official  channels. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  cropland  adjustment 
program  as  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
(7U.S.C.  1838),  $78,600,000  -.Provided,  That  no  additional  agreements 
are  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
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CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a  conservation  reserve  program 
as  authorized  by  subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1831-1837, 1802-1814,  and  1816),  and  to  carry  out  liquidation  activities 
for  the  acreage  reserve  program,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$37,250,000,  with  which  may  be  merged  the  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  soil  bank  programs :  Prodded ,  That 
no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  paid  on  any  contract  which  is  illegal 
under  the  law  due  to  the  division  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
limits  on  annual  payments  to  participants. 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES 

For  emergency  conservation  measures,  to  be  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  funds  appropriated  under 
this  head  in  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  $5,000,000,  with  which  shall  be 
merged  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
Viergency  conservation  measures. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1968  (Public  Law  90 — 484 ) ,  $200,000:  Provided, ,  That  none 
of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  indemnity 
payments  to  any  farmer  whose  milk  was  removed  from  commercial 
markets  as  a  result  of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  in  providing  leadership  and  related 
services  in  carrying  out  the  rural  areas  development  activities  of  the 
Department,  $450,000:  Provided .  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 


Office  of  the  Inspector  General 


J  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  in¬ 
cluding  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $13,657,000. 


Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  field  employment  pursuant 
to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $3,354,650. 


70  Stat.  191; 
73  Stat.  552; 
79  Stat.  1206. 


71  Stat.  176. 


82  Stat.  750. 
7  USC  450 j. 


80  Stat.  416. 


58  Stat.  742. 


83  STAT.  256 
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Office  of  the  General  Counsel 


salaries  and  expenses 


For  necessary  expenses,  including  payment  of  fees  or  dues  for  the 
use  of  law  libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field  service,  $5,229,500. 

Office  of  Information 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


34  Stat.  690. 


82  Stat.  1265 
44  USC  1301. 

58  Stat.  742. 

80  Stat.  416. 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Information  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  agricultural  information  and  the  coordination  of  informa¬ 
tional  work  and  programs  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Department, 
$2,106,000,  of  which  total  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $612,000  may 
be  used  for  farmers'  bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  of  four-fifths  of  which  shall  be  available  to  be  delivered  to  or  sent 
out  under  the  addressed  franks  furnished  by  the  Senators,  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  41 7 )✓* 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  part' 2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Year¬ 
book  of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by  section  76  of  the  Act  of 
January  12.  1895  (41  F.S.C.  241)  :  Provided.  That  in  the  preparation 
of  motion  pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
6109. 

National  Agricultural  Library 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library, 
$3,226,750:  Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 


Office  of  Management  Services 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Office  of  Management  Services 
to  provide  management  support  services  to  selected  agencies  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $3,025,000. 


General  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  for  general  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses 
not  otherwise  provided  for  and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $4,838,000 :  Provided ,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be.  reimbursed  from  applicable  appropriations 
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for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding  of  hearings  as  required 
by  5  U.S.C.  551-558 :  Provided  further ,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  of 
this  amount  shall  be  available  for  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided  f  urther ,  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds  contained  in 
the  Working  Capital  Fund  established  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  78-129  may  be  used  to  carry  out  responsibilities  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

TITLE  II— CREDIT  AGENCIES 


83  STAT.  257 


80  Stat.  381; 

81  Stat.  54. 


57  Stat.  393. 
7  USC  2235. 

78  Stat.  241. 
42  USC  2000a 
note. 


Rural  Electrification  Administration 

To  carry  into  effect,  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-924),  as  follows:  49  stat.  1363; 

63  Stat.  948. 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 


For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
Yovisions  of  section  7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  7  use  907. 
uie  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  said 
Act,  and  to  remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  accord-  61  stat.  546. 
ance  with  section  3(e)  of  said  Act,  as  follows:  rural  electrification  7  use  9°3. 
program,  $340,000,000,  and  rural  telephone  program,  $123,300,000. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed  $500  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  credit  reports,  funds  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  58  stat.  742. 
and  not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  8°  stat.  416. 
$13,429,000. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 


DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

Direct  loans  and  advances  under  subtitles  A  and  B,  and  advances 
under  section  335(a)  for  which  funds  are  not  otherwise  available,  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C. 

1921),  as  amended,  may  be  made  from  funds  available  in  the  Farmers  75  stat.  307, 
Home  Administration  direct  loan  account  as  follows :  real  estate  loans,  315  • 
^3,000,000,  and  operating  loans,  $275,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  DIRECT  LOAN  ACCOUNT 

For  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pursuant  to  section  518(d) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1488),  $30,000,000  shall  be  79  stat.  500. 
available  from  funds  in  the  rural  housing  direct  loan  account.  Here¬ 
after,  farmer  applicants  for  direct  or  insured  rural  housing  loans  shall 
be  required  to  provide  only  such  collateral  security  as  is  required  of 
owners  of  nonfarm  tracts. 


EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND  (DISASTER  LOANS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving 
Fund,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1967), 
$31,918,000. 


75  Stat.  312. 


83  STAT.  258 
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79  Stat.  931; 
82  Stat.  770. 


78  Stat.  797. 


82  Stat.  553. 


75  Stat.  307. 

63  Stat.  432; 
79  Stat.  498; 
82  Stat.  551. 

64  Stat.  98. 

82  Stat.  477, 
498. 

82  Stat.  526. 


75  Stat.  309. 
7  USC  1929. 

75  Stat.  187. 
42  USC  1484. 


58  Stat.  742. 


63  Stat.  434. 
42  USC  1474. 


61  Stat.  584. 
31  USC  849. 


RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)(2)  and  306(a)(6)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1926), $46, 000, 000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 

For  financial  assistance  to  public  nonprofit  organizations  for  housing 
for  domestic  farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1486),  $2,500,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  523(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c),  $2,125,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section  523(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Housing— 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c)  and  related  advances,  $1,000,000, 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  in  administering  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7 
U.S.C.  1921-1991),  as  amended,  title  Y  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  147l-1490c),  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpo¬ 
ration  Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3,  1950  (40  U.S.C. 
440-444) ,  and  for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  sections  235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  I715z-1715z-l),  and  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  461),  $66,250,000, 
together  with  not  more  than  $2,250,000  of  the  charges  collected  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  insurance  of  loans  as  authorized  by  section  309(e) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  section  514(b)(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended :  Provided,  That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  the  various  programs  administered  by  this  agency 
may  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  for  temporary  field  employ^ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organy 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225)  to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  work  loam- 
increases :  Provided  further ,  That  no  part  of  any  funds  in  this  para¬ 
graph  may  be  used  to  administer  a  program  which  makes  rural 
housing  grants  pursuant  to  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

TITLE  III— CORPORATIONS 

The  following  corporations  and  agencies  are  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing 
authority  available  to  each  such  corporation  or  agency  and  in  accord 
with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
such  corporation  or  agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided : 
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Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  $12,000,000. 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FUND 

Not  to  exceed  $1,648,000  of  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
may  be  paid  from  premium  income. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CAPITAL  STOCK 


To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  and  pay  for 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  as  provided 
in  section  504  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1504),  52  stat.  72; 


$10,000,000. 


63  Stat.  665. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 


To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized 
losses  sustained  in  prior  years  but  not  previously  reimbursed,  pursuant 


to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15  IT.S.C.  7l3a-ll,  7l3a-12),  in  the  75  stat.  391. 


following  amounts:  fiscal  year  1961,  $57,047,170;  fiscal  year  1967, 

82,210,668,971 ;  fiscal  year  1968,  $2,948,217,859;  in  total,  $5,215,934,000: 

Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  administer  programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which  permits  ships  80  stat.  1526. 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any  equip-  1  use  1701- 
ment,  materials  or  commodities,  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  1710« 
by  a  Communist  regime. 


LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  carrying  out  any  activity  or  any  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  bv  law:  Provided ,  That  not  to  exceed  $32,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation: 

Provided  further.  That  $945,000  of  this  authorization  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  only  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  sales  program  of  the  Corpora- 
on  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's  charter: 

'rovided  further.  That  not  less  than  7  per  centum  of  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  31  use  665. 
and  at  such  times  as  may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program  oper¬ 
ations:  Provided  f  urther,  That  all  necessary  expenses  (including  legal 
and  special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not 
including  other  personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  acquisition, 
operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or 
jiersonal  property  lielonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an 
interest,  including  expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral,  shall 
be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses  for  the  purposes  hereof. 


PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 


For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  otherwise  recover¬ 
able,  and  unrecovered  prior  years’  costs,  including  interest  thereon, 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1701-1710,  1721-1725,  I731-1736d),  to 


80  Stat.  1526. 


83  STAT.  260 
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80  Stat.  1534. 
7  USC  1721- 
1725. 


70  Stat.  200. 


Passenger 
motor  vehicles. 


Employment  of 
aliens . 


Uniforms, 
allowances . 

80  Stat.  508; 

81  Stat.  206. 
Cotton  prices, 
prediction. 


Twine . 


Contracting 

funds. 

60  Stat.  1082; 
68  Stat.  574; 
72  Stat.  1793. 


remain  available  until  expended,  as  follows:  (1)  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  said  Act,  $420,000,000  5  and  (2)  commodities  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  other  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  donations  abroad, 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  said  Act,  $500,000,000. 

BARTERED  MATERIALS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

For  unrecovered  prior  years7  costs  related  to  strategic  and  other 
materials  acquired  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  and  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  28, 1956,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1856), 
$1,250,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  IV— RELATED  AGENCIES 
Farm  Credit  Administration 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $3,628,000  (from  assessments  collected  from  faiC^ 
credit  agencies)  shall  be  obligated  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
administrative  expenses. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  law,  appropriations 
and  authorizations  made  for  the  Department  under  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase,  in  addition  to  those  specifically  provided 
for,  of  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  and  fifty -two  (552)  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  of  which  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (468)  shall  be  for 
replacement  only,  and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

Sec.  502.  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  aliens  shall  not  apply  to  employment  under  the  appropriation 
for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Sec.  503.  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  504.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
who,  as  such  officer  or  employee,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
any  division,  commission,  or  bureau  thereof,  issues,  or  causes  ( 
be  issued,  any  prediction,  oral  or  written,  or  forecast,  except  W 
to  damage  threatened  or  caused  by  insects  and  pests,  with  respect 
to  future  prices  of  cotton  or  the  trend  of  same. 

Sec.  505.  Except  to  provide  materials  required  in  or  incident  to 
research  or  experimental  work  where  no  suitable  domestic  product  is 
available,  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  twine  manufactured  from  commodities  or 
materials  produced  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  506.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  appropriations  of  the 
Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized  by  the  Acts  of 
August  14,  1946,  July  28,  1954,  and  September  6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.  427, 
1621-1629;  42  U.S.C.  1891-1893),  shall  be  available  for  contracting  in 
accordance  with  said  Acts. 

Sec.  507.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless  > 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 
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Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  finance 
interdepartmental  boards,  commissions,  councils,  committees,  or 
similar  groups  under  sec.  214  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1046  (31  U.S.C.  691)  which  do  not  have  prior  and  specific  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  of  such  method  of  financial  support. 

Sf.c.  509.  Xo  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  pay  salaries  of  any  Federal  employee  who  is  convicted  in 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  in¬ 
citing,  promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  result¬ 
ing  in  material  damage  to  property  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be 
in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  per¬ 
sons  or  property  in  the  community  concerned. 

Sec.  510.  Positions  in  the  agencies  covered  by  this  Act,  whether 
financed  from  funds  contained  in  this  Act  or  from  other  sources^  may 
be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364,  and  such  positions  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  numbers  of  employees  under 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  that  section. 

1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1970"’. 

Approved  November  26,  1969. 
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